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PREFACE 


Since  the  revision  of  this  work  was  first  undertaken  in  1907,  a  considerable 
amount  of  literature  has  appeared  and  many  new  methods  of  analysis  have 
been  devised.  It,  therefore,  became  desirable  to  issue  a  supplementary 
volume  bringing  the  text,  especially  that  of  the  earlier  volumes,  up  to  date. 
The  new  articles  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  written  by  the  contributors 
to  the  earlier  volumes,  but,  in  a  few  cases,  pressure  of  other  work  caused 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  has  made  it  necessary  to  entrust  the  revision  to 
other  hands. 

A  complete  general  index  has  also  been  prepared  which  is  hoped  will 
make  the  subject  matter  of  the  whole  work  more  easily  accessible. 

The  editors  and  publishers  again  wish  to  thank  the  various  contributors 
for  their  valuable  and  willing  cooperation  in  bringing  the  work  to  completion. 
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ALCOHOLS. 


By  G.  C.  JONES,  F.  I.  C,  A.  C.  G.  I. 
METHYL  ALCOHOL. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Presence  of  Ethyl  Alcohol. 

— Since  Vol.  I  appeared,  many  new  methods  have  been  described  for  this 
puri>ose,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  only  one  of  them  marks  a  real 
advance.  By  this  method,  due  originally  to  Denigte,^  the  presence  of  0.2% 
of  methyl  alcohol  (or  about  4%  of  industrial  spirit)  in  ethyl  alcohol  can  be 
detected  with  certainty  within  20  minutes,  and  only  twice  as  much  time  is 
required  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  methyl  alcohol  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness for  most  purposes.  Denigte  claims  that  the  method  will  detect  as  little 
as  0.1%  of  methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  Simmonds'  has  shown  that  it 
can  be  made  even  more  sensitive.  The  writer's  own  experience  confirms  this, 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  paragraph  that  there  is  risk  in  attempt- 
ing to  push  the  sensitiveness  too  far,  and  the  method  as  now  to  be  described 
will  not  detect  much  less  than  0.2%  of  methyl  alcohol  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  alcohols.  This  is  sensitive  enough  for  almost  any  purpose, 
as  the  addition  of  less  than  5%  of  industrial  spirit  to  ethyl  alcohol  would 
probably  represent  too  small  a  saving  to  the  sophisticator  to  be  worth  his 
while.  The  subsequent  notes  show  the  direction  in  which  the  test  should 
be  modified  to  increase  its  sensitiveness,  should  this  be  necessary. 

Simmonds  (loc.  cU.)  describes  the  test  as  follows:  ^'The  alcoholic  liquid 
is  first  purified,  where  necessary,  either  by  the  method  of  Thorpe  and  Holmes 
(Vol.  I,  p.  129)  or  by  other  suitable  means.  It  is  then  diluted  with  water 
until  it  contains  10%  of  total  alcohol  by  volume. 

"To  5  c.c.  of  this  prepared  liquid,  contained  in  a  wide  test-tube,  are 
added  2.5  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  (2%),  and  then  0.2  c.c.  of  strong 
sulphuric  add.  When  the  reaction  has  proceeded  for  3  minutes,  0.5  c.c.  of 
oxalic  solution  (9.6  grm.  crystals  in  100  c.c.)  is  added.  On  shaking,  the 
liquid  becomes  clear  and  nearly  colourless,  i  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric 
add  is  now  run  in  and  well  mixed  with  the  solution,  which  is  finally  treated 
with  5  C.C.  of  Schiff's  reagent.  A  violet  colour  is  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  unless  mere  traces  of  methyl  alcohol  were  present,  when  20 
or  30  minutes  may  be  required. 

1  Compt,  rtnd,t  X9io,  isOt  839. 
*  Analyst,  1912,  37,  z6. 
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''A  preliminary  experiment  carried  out  as  described  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  methyl  alcohol  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  indications  thus  obtained,  another  part  of  the  prepared  liquid 
is  further  diluted,  if  necessary,  with  ethyl  alcohol  of  io%  strength  until  it 
contains  from  o.ooi  to  0.004  grm.  methyl  alcohol  in  5  c.c,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  repeated  side  by  side  with  two  or  more  standards  for  comparison. 
These  contain  o.ooi,  0.002,  0.003,  ^^^^  S^^^*  methyl  alcohol  in  5  c.c.  of  10% 
ethyl  alcohol." 

The  above  description  of  the  test  requires  so  little  amplification  that  the 
writer  has  preferred  to  leave  it  in  the  words  of  Simmonds,  who  first  sought 
to  establish  the  test  here.  Simmonds  does  not  give  the  formula  of  the  ScfaifTs 
solution  to  be  used,  nor  does  he,  in  the  writer's  view,  lay  sufficient  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  measuring  all  the  reagents  used,  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance. Curiously  enough,  the  strength  of  the  oxalic  acid,  which  is  of  least 
importance,  he  states  with  great  precision.  He  points  out,  it  is  true,  that 
the  function  of  the  sulphuric  acid  added  immediately  before  the  SchiflTs 
reagent  is  to  suppress  any  colouration  due  to  acetaldehyde,  but  does  not 
say  that  the  intensity  of  colouration  due  to  a  stated  amount  of  formalde- 
hyde is  closely  dependent  on  the  final  concentration  of  add,  as  it  actu- 
ally is.  Again,  the  amount  of  formaldehyde  formed  from  methyl  alcohol 
depends  on  the  exact  conditions  of  oxidation,  and  even  ethyl  alcohol  itself 
may  yield  formaldehyde  if  the  conditions  are  not  strictly  controlled.  This 
last  fact  has  settled  the  fate  of  many  similar  methods.  In  first  describing 
this  test  Denigis  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  too  high  a  concentration  of 
sulphuric  add  with  the  permanganate  would  give  rise  to  formaldehyde, 
even  with  pure  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  formula  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Schiff's  solution  is  impor- 
tant, as  it  affects  the  final  concentration  of  acid.  The  first  (strongly  add) 
solution  described  on  page  197  of  Vol.  I  is  quite  useless  for  the  purpose,  as 
are  many  less  acid  ones,  e,g.,  that  of  Mohler,^  perhaps  that  most  used  in  the 
examination  of  potable  spirits.  The  other  solution  described  in  Vol.  I,  made 
from  magenta  base  and  sulphurous  add,  serves  well  and  was  used  in  all  the 
experiments  described  below. 

A  9.6%  solution  of  oxalic  add,  as  recommended  by  Simmonds,  deposits 
crystals  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
oxalic  add,  Schiff's  solution  of  the  character  recommended  above,  and 
precise  measiurement  of  quantities,  Simmonds'  directions  may  be  followed. 

How  nearly  the  quantities  need  to  be  measured  and  how  they  should  be 
varied  to  increase  or  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  results  obtained  in  the  writer's  laboratory. 

The  amount  of  permanganate  used  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  quanti- 
tative work,  since  it  determines  the  amount  of  formaldehyde  formed  and  the 
final  intensity  of  colour.    The  use  of  2  c.c.  in  place  of  2.5  c.c.  reduces  the  final 
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colour  about  30%,  whflst  the  use  of  5  c.c.  more  than  doubles  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  test,  when  all  other  conditions  are  kept  the  same,  except  that  the 
use  of  5  cc  of  permanganate  necessitates  the  subsequent  use  of  about  z 
c.c.  instead  of  0.5  c.c.  of  oxalic  add  solution.  Provided  all  the  other  standard 
conditions  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  this  is  the  simplest  and  safest  way  of  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  the  test,  as  ethyl  alcohol  under  these  conditions 
yields  no  formaldehyde  and  no  colour,  but  the  pennissible  latitude  in  all  the 
other  measurements  necessarily  becomes  narrower. 

The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  added  with  the  permanganate  is  less 
important.  The  amount  of  formaldehyde  produced  is  greater  with  more 
acid,  but,  within  the  limits  0.1-0.3  cc,  the  final  results  are  indistinguishable, 
owing  to  the  compensating  effect  of  the  higher  final  concentration  of  acid 
reducing  the  intensity  of  colour  due  to  a  definite  quantity  of  formaldehyde. 
Quantities  in  excess  of  0.5  c.c,  however,  might  lead  to  formaldehyde  being 
produced  from  ethyl  alcohol  itself. 

The  time  allowed  for  oxidation,  provided  it  be  not  less  than  3  minutes, 
appears  to  be  without  effect.  The  influence  of  temperature  may  not  be 
negligible,  but  the  point  was  not  investigated,  as  this  would  clearly  be 
constant  in  any  one  set  of  experiments. 

Not  much  less  than  0.5  cc.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
will  reduce  the  excess  of  permanganate  in  the  cold,  faintly  acid  solution,  but 
larger  quantities,  up  to  x  cc,  appear  to  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
results. 

The  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  in  any  one  set  of  experiments  and  is  most  conveniently  made 
I  cc.  as  directed  by  Simmonds.  With  only  0.6  cc  added,  the  acetaldehyde 
derived  from  pure  ethyl  alcohol  will  give  a  distinct  colouration  with  Schiff 's 
solution  of  the  character  described.  With  0.75  c.c.  or  more,  pure  ethyl  alco- 
hol gives  no  purple  or  even  blue  colour,  provided  all  the  other  standard  con- 
ditions are  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  it  is  unwise  to  reduce  the  amount  below 
I  cc.  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
test  as  sensitive  as  possible.  In  such  cases,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  can 
be  increased  about  40%  by  using  only  0.75  cc.  of  acid,  but  very  careful 
control  experiments  then  become  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
more  than  i  cc  of  acid  should  be  used,  as  the  use  of  so  much  as  1.25  cc. 
reduces  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  by  about  30%,  whilst  1.5  cc.  reduces 
it  50%  and  2  cc  nearly  90%. 

Fioally,  the  amount  of  Schiff's  solution  taken  is  not  without  influence. 
If  10  cc  be  taken  instead  of  5  cc,  the  concentration  of  acid  is  so  much  re- 
duced that  even  the  acetaldehyde  from  ethyl  alcohol  develops  a  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  only  2  cc  in  place  of  5  cc.  reduces  by  about 
90%  the  amount  of  colour  developed  by  a  £xed  quantity  of  formaldehyde.^ 
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Estimatloa  of  Alcohol  by  the  Ebullioscopic  MetluMJL— This  method 
(Vol.  I,  p.  126)  has  been  considerably  developed  of  late,  especially  in 
France,  where  it  is  used  for  official  purposes.  The  latest  form  of  apparatus, 
a  proprietary  design,  is  costly,  but  it  gives  results  of  great  exactness,  and 
is  operated  simply;  consequently  it  may  be  expected  to  find  increasing  use 
in  laboratories  where  large  numbers  of  alcohol  estimations  must  be  made. 
It  has  been  described  by  J.  C.  Cain.^ 

ERRATA,  VOL.  I. 

Page  14.  In  the  tables  of  sp.  gr.  corresponding  with  degrees  Baum^  given  by  the 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bull.,  No.  107  (Revised,  191 2),  pp.  221-224,  which  are 
based  on  the  work  of  Mategczek  and  Scheibler  {Zeii.  Ver.  Deuis.  Zuckerind.y  1865,  15, 
580;  1874,  34f  827),  the  degrees  Baum6  are  on  the  ''old"  Rational  Scale  of  Kolb,  and 
refer  to  17.5**  C.    On  page  292  of  Vol.  I  the  values  given  are  Baurn^  degrees  on  the  Gerlach 

scale  at  17.5^  sp.  gr.  =  ^^  g  _  ^  at  17.5^ 

Page  15,  line  15  from  bottom,  "in  the  other  cases"  should  read  "in  other  cases." 

Page  17,  line  15  from  bottom,  "is  destroyed"  should  read  "disappears." 

Page  20,  line  13  "577.9"  should  read  "757.9." 

Page  26,  line  10  from  bottom  "Fig.  12"  should  be  "Fig.  13." 

Page  29,  lines  4,  9  and  11  from  bottom,  for  "C"  read  ''L";  line  7  from  bottom,  for 
"tube  D"  read  "vessel  B." 

Page  33,  line  9,  for  "Fig.  12"  read  "Fig.  13." 

Page  39.  line  8,  for  'Vol.  H"  read  "Vol  HI." 

Page  44,  line  7  from  bottom;  for  "is"  read  "in." 

Page  46,  line  3,  for  "in"  read  "on." 

Page  48,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "quire"  read  "quite." 

Page  55,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  "Vol.  II"  read  "Vol.  III." 

Page  56  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "com)rany"  read  "Company." 

Page  59,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  "is  not  well  adapted  to"  read  "unsuitable  for.'' 

Page  86,  line  12,  for  "met,  hyl"  read  "methyl." 

Page  92,  line  11,  for  "Ester,"  read  "Esters." 

Page  94,  line  i,  for  HsCrOi  read  CrO|. 

Page  96,  line  13,  for  semicolon  put  comma  and  line  14,  after  reached,  insert  semicolon. 

Page  98,  line  16,  insert  comma  after  "respectively";  line  23,  after  carbonate  insert  "are" 
line  10  from  bottom,  for  "rodium"  read  "sodium." 

Page  105,  lines  17  and  18  from  bottom  should  be  transposed. 

Page  108,  lines  16  and  17  from  bottom  should  be  transposed. 

Page  109,  lines  8  and  9  should  be  transposed. 

Page  no,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  "which  alcohol  has"  read  "whose  alcohol  had." 

Page  129,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "one"  read  "a  single." 

Page  129,  bottom  Kne,  for  "extraction  spirit"  read  "extraction  with  petroleum  spirit." 
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BY  G.  C.  JONES,  F.  I.  C,  A.  C.  G.  I. 

MALT. 

Extract — On  page  134  of  Vol.  I,  directions  arc  given  to  grind  malt  in  a 
"  Seek "  mill  set  at  25®  on  the  arbitrary  scale  attached  to  that  instrument. 
It  has  been  found  that  Seek  mills,  although  sold  as  standard  instruments  at 
a  very  high  price,  differ  widely  amongst  themselves.  Since,  however,  large 
numbers  have  been  installed  in  brewing  laboratories,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Malt  Analysis  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Brewing*  to  continue  their 
use  for  the  present  but,  instead  of  relying  on  the  arbitrary  scale,  to  set  each 
mill  so  that  the  rollers  are  0.5  mm.  apart,  as  determined  by  a  feeler  gauge. 

Diastatic  Power. — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  divergence  between  the 
results  of  different  workers  is  the  use  of  starch  solutions  of  different  degrees 
of  acidity.  There  are  other,  less  easily  avoidable  sources  of  error  (cf .  /.  InsL 
Brewingy  1908, 14, 12),  but  this  one  is  readily  avoided.  The  2%  starch  solu- 
tion should  on  no  account  be  alkaline  when  tested  hot  with  alizarin,  nor 
should  it  be  so  strongly  acid  that  200  c.c.  require  more  than  a  2  c.c.  of  deci- 
normal  caustic  alkali  to  neutralise  it.  Two  drops  of  a  suspension  (i :  200)  of 
alizarin  paste  confer  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  tint  on  the  acid  or  '^neutral" 
solution,  but  the  change  to  incipient  purple  on  adding  the  least  excess  of 
alkali  is  quite  sharp. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  5%  malt  extract  is  made  may  be  7o± 
5^  F.  without  influence  on  the  results,  but  the  temperature  of  the  starch  diges- 
tion must  be  precisely  70*^  and  the  time  precisely  i  hour.  An  error  here 
of  1°  or  2'  introduces  an  error  of  about  3%  in  the  results. 

Ferrous  thiocyanate  is  not  obtainable  commercially  and,  if  it  were,  would 
almost  certainly  be  contaminated  with  ferric  salts.  The  indicator  referred 
to  in  Vol.  I  is  made  as  follows: 

One  grm.  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  cold  water, 
1.5  grm.  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  added  and,  when  this  has  dissolved, 
2.5  ex.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  With  the  purest  available 
materials,  the  solution,  even  when  freshly  prepared,  will  usually  have  a  pink 
tint.  This  is  destroyed  by  a  trace  of  zinc  dust  and  the  solution  is  filtered. 
After  being  kept  some,  time,  it  re-acquires  a  red  colour,  which  is  again  dis- 
charged by  the  use  of  zinc  dust.    In  this  way  the  indicator  may  be  used  for 
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several  days,  but  finally  becomes  too  insensitive  and  must  be  replaced  by, a 
freshly  prepared  solution. 

Roasted  Malt  and  Barley, 

A  uniform  practice  in  analysing  these  products  has  now  been  agreed  on^ 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  methods  described  in  Vol.  I  (p.  142). 

Extract — ^A  little  over  50  grm.  is  finely  ground  in  a  coffee  mill,  and  ex- 
actly 50  grm.  of  the  ground  product  are  mixed  with  about  350  c.c.  of  boiling 
distilled  water  and  the  mixture  kept  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  an  hour.  It 
is  then  cooled,  made  up  to  515  cc,  filtered  and  its  sp.  gr.  at  6oV6o^  taken. 
The  excess  gravity  (over  water  =  1,000)  multiplied  by  3.36  gives  the  extract 
in  brewers'  lb.  per  standard  quarter  of  336  lb.  Black  barleys  and  malts  are 
not  commonly  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  quarter  of  336  lb., 
various  weights  and  measures  being  employed,  but  the  Malt  Analysis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  of  Brewing  recommends  the  above  uniform  method 
of  stating  analytical  results,  leaving  subsequent  calculation  to  whom  it  may 
concern. 

Colour. — 20  C.C.  of  the  above  extract,  which,  if  not  brilliant,  must  be  re- 
filtered,  are  diluted  to  i  ,000  c.c.  and  the  colour  read  in  a  i-in.  cejl,  using  Lovi- 
bond's  tintometer  and  glasses  of  "Series  52." 

Brown  and  Ciystal  Malts. 

No  directions  for  the  analysis  of  these  materials  were  given  in  Vol.  I. 
The  following  uniform  methods  have  now  been  agreed  on.' 

Extract — 50  grm.  are  ground  in  a  Seek  mill,  so  set  that  there  is  a  distance 
of  0.5  mm.  between  the  rollers,  as  determined  by  a  feeler  gauge.  The  grist 
is  mashed  with  300  c.c.  of  distilled  water  at  158^  F.  and  100  c.c.  of  cold-water 
malt  extract'  previously  heated  to  150^  F.  The  mixture  is  kept  for  an  hour 
at  150**  F.,  then  cooled  to  60°  F.,  made  up  to  515  cc,  filtered  and  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  filtrate  taken  at  6oV6o°  F.  Simultaneously,  100  c.c.  of  the  cold-water 
malt  extract,  mixed  with  300  c.c.  water,  are  digested  for  an  hour  at  150**  F., 
then  cooled  to  60°  F.,  made  up  to  500  c.c,  filtered  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  filtrate 
taken.  The  difference  between  the  sp.  gr.  (water  =  1,000)  of  this  filtrate 
and  that  obtained  in  the  experiment  with  brown  or  crystal  malt,  multiplied 
by  3.36,  gives  the  extract  of  the  malt  in  brewers'  lb.  per  standard  quarter  of 
336  lb.  Brown  and  crystal  malts  are  not  commonly  purchased  on  the  basis 
of  the  standard  quarter,  various  weights  and  measures  being  employed,  but 
the  above  uniform  method  of  stating  results  is  recomnpended. 

^  J,  InH,  Brewing^  xpio,  i6,  533. 

*  J,  lust.  Brewing,  1910,  i6,  533. 

*  The  cold-water  malt  extract  is  made  by  digestixkg  malt  of  diastatic  power  30  to  40*  Lintner  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water  for  i  hour  at  60^-70^  P.*  and  then  filtering. 
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Colour. — 2C  C.C.  of  the  above  extract,  which  must  be  brilliant,  are  diluted 
to  loo  C.C.  and  the  colour  read  in  a  i-in.  cell,  using  a  Lovibond  tintometer  and 
glasses  of  "Series  52." 

CarameL 

Bztnct — 10  grm.  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  made  up  to  100  cc, 
filtered  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  filtrate  determined  at  6oV6o^  F*  The  excess 
gravity  (water  »  1000)  multiplied  by  2.24  gives  the  extract  in  brewers' 
lb.  per  2  cwL 

Colour. — 10  c.c.  of  the  above  solution  are  diluted  to  1,000  ex.,  and 
the  colour  read  in  a  i-in.  cell,  using  a  Lovibond  tintometer  and  glasses  of 
"Scries  52." 

Ash. — 3  grm.  are  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tared  dish,  which 
is  then  heated  over  a  flame  until  intumescence  is  complete,  when  it  b  trans- 
ferred to  a  muffle  and  the  contents  are  incinerated  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is 
usual  to  deduct  10%  from  the  weight  of  the  ash  found,  as  in  the  analysis 
of  sugars,  though  the  mineral  constituents  of  caramel  are  so  frequently 
mainly  sulphates  that  no  correction,  or  at  most  a  very  small  one,  is  really 
needed. 

Iron  is  nearly  always  present  in  detectable  amount  and,  since  brewers 
object  to  more  than  a  minute  trace  of  iron  in  their  materials,  it  is  usual  to 
estimate  the  iron  in  the  ash  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add- 
ing much  thiocyanate  and  comparing  the  colour  produced  with  standards 
containing  known  amounts  of  ferric  iron  and  the  same  concentration  of 
add  and  thiocyanate. 

Caramel  for  use  in  brewing  should  throw  down  no  sediment  when  mixed 
with  beer.  The  test  is  usually  continued  for  24  hours.  If  prolonged 
beyond  this  period,  as  is  sometimes  worth  while,  some  beer  without  caramel 
should  be  set  up  alongside,  lest  a  sediment  due  to  the  beer  itself  be 
attributed  to  the  caramel. 

Invert  Sugar. 

Invert  sugar,  made  by  hydrolysing  raw  cane  sugars  with  acid,  is  an 
important  brewing  material  and  is  subjected  in  brewing  laboratories  to  a 
much  mo^  exhaustive  scheme  of  analysis  than  is  to  be  found  under  this 
heading  in  the  section  on  Sugars. 

Invert  sugar  made  from  refined  sugar  lacks  the  lusciousness  and  other 
characteristics  desirable  in  a  brewing  sugar,  so  that  raw  cane  sugars  are 
generally  used.  In  addition  to  invert  sugar,  uninverted  saccharose  and 
water,  therefore,  commercial  invert  contains  from  0.2  to  0.7%  of  albuminoids, 
from  3  to  6%  of  unfermentable  organic  matter  and  from  i  to  3.5%  of  mineral 
matter,  the  latter  being  partly  derived  from  the  raw  material  and  partly 
introduced  as  calcium  carbonate  to  neutralise  the  acid  used  in  effecting 
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hydrolysis.  Sulphuric  acid  is  generally  employed  as  hydrolyst  because 
the  comparative  insolubility  of  calcium  sulphate  makes  it  possible  to  elimin- 
ate most  of  the  mineral  matter  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  neutralisation. 

Raw  beet  sugar  could  not  be  used  for  the  production  of  brewers'  invert, 
on  account  of  the  objectionable  flavour  of  the  secondary  constituents.  No 
such  objection  would  attach  to  the  use  of  hightly  refined  beet  sugar,  but 
highly  refined  sugars  are  not  used  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  Oc- 
casionally invert  sugar  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  raw  cane  sugar  and  high- 
grade  raw  beet  sugars  (first  runiflngs)  and  the  origin  of  such  invert  sugar  is 
not  readily  detected  by  the  palate  or  nose.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  ex- 
clude it  from  the  brewery,  and  this  can  usually  be  done  by  limiting  the 
permissible  percentage  of  albuminoids,  which  is  higher  in  beet  than  in  cane 
products.  Brewers'  invert  is  supplied  in  three  grades,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  require  them  to  contain  less  than  the  following  percentages  of  albu- 
minoids: No.  I,  0.3%;  No.  II,  0.5%;  and  No.  Ill,  0.75%.  A  good  No. 
Ill  will  comply  with  the  standard  here  set  up  for  No.  I,  so  that  the  above 
limits  cannot  be  unduly  stringent.^ 

The  analysis  of  commercial  invert  includes  the  following  determinations^ 
dextrose,  Isvulose,  saccharose,  albuminoids,  ash  and  water.  The  difference 
between  the  sum  of  these  and  100  is  returned  as  "other  organic  matter." 
The  brewers'  extract  per  2  cwt.  is  also  an  important  figure,  always  deter- 
mined, and  the  colour  may  be. 

Ash. — This  is  determined  as  in  caramel  (^.v.)  and  it  is  customary  to 
deduct  10%  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphated  ash  as  with  other  sugars,  al- 
though the  correction  is  no  doubt  too  large  for  a  product  inverted  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Water  and  Brewers'  Extract — 25  grm.  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
the  mixture  made  up  to  250  cc,  filtered,  and  its  sp.  gr.  determined  at 
6o°/6o°..  The  excess  gravity  (water  =  1,000)  multiplied  by  2.24  gives  the 
extract  in  brewers'  lb.  per  2  cwt. 

Water. — A  10%  solution  of  pure  invert  sugar  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1,038.7 
and,  in  solutions  of  approximately  this  concentration,  •the  excess  sp.  gr.  is 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  concentration.  The  composition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  invert  sugar  can  therefore  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  excess 
gravity  by  the  "solution  factor"  3.87.  The  solution  factor  of  uninverted 
sucrose  is  3.86,  and  that  of  the  other  Organic  solids  of  commercial  invert 
probably  not  very  different,  whilst  their  amount  is  small.  The  solution 
factor  of  the  ash  constituents,  on  the  other  hand,  approximates  to  8  and  in 
brewery  laboratories  is  usually  assumed  to  be  double  that  of  the  organic 
solids.  The  percentage  of  total  solids  in  the  invert  is  therefore  arrived  at 
by  dividing  the  excess  gravity  of  the  10%  solution  by  0.387  and  subtracting 
the  percentage  of  ash.  The  difference  between  the  result  so  found  and  100 
is  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample. 

>cl.  Ling.  J.  InsU  Breving,  19x4.  ao,  i8s. 
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. — Nitrogen  is  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method  and 
the  result  multiplied  by  6.3.  If  unduly  high,  a  separate  determination 
of  nitrate  nitrogen  should  be  made  before  condemning  the  sample  on  its 
high  content  of  '' albuminoids." 

Invert  Sugar  and  Saccharose. — These  can  be  estimated  by  a  method, 
worked  out  by  Morris^  who  first  devised  a  means  of  overcoming  the  inter^* 
f erence  of  optically  active  and  reducing  non-sugars.  The  following  method, 
based  on  that  of  Morris,  is  easier  of  execution  and  has  been  found  by  Ling 
(its  originator)  and  the  writer  to  be  capable  of  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  depends  on  the  volumetric  estimation  of  the  reducing  sugars 
and  the  use  of  the  table  constructed  by  Ling  and  the  writer.'  The  table 
was  constructed  from  experiments  made  with  Fehling's  solution  of  which 
10  c.c.  required  25.65  c.c.  of  0.2%  pure  invert  sugar.  If  another 
worker  finds  that  10  c.c.  of  his  Fehling's  solution  requires  under  his  condi- 
tions only  25  c.c.  of  0.2%  invert  sugar,  he  will  need  to  reduce  the  numbers 
in  columns  D,  L,  I  and  M  and  increase  those  in  columns  D',  L',  V  and  M' 
proportionately.  The  maltose  colunms  are  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  com- 
mercial glucose  (vide  supra). 

To  mate  clear  the  calculations  involved,  the  following  description  of  the 
method  is  accompanied  by  a  worked  example. 

The  rotation  of  the  10%  solution,  prepared  for  the  estimation  of  water 
and  brewers'  extract,  is  observed  in  a  200  mm.  tube  in  a  Ventzke-Scheibler 
half-shadow  polarimeter.  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  diluted  to  500  c.c.  and 
^  the  reducing  power  of  this  0.2%  solution  determined  by  titration  with  io-c.c, 
portions  of  Fehling's  solution,  using  ferrous  thiocyanate  as  indicator  (cf. 
Vol.  I,  p.  136,  for  method,  and  this  Vol.,  p.  5,  for  preparation  of  in« 
dicator). 

In  a  particular  case,  a  commercial  invert  sugar  gave  a  reading  in  10% 
solution  in  a  200-mm.  tube  of  ^4.7  divisions,  and  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution 
required  36.45  c.c.  of  0.2%  solution  for  reduction. 

10  C.C.  of  the  10%  solution  are  diluted  to  about  150  c.c.  and  boiled  for  i 
minute  with  30  c.c.  of  N/2  hydrochloric  acid  to  invert  the  small  amount  of 
saccharose  always  present  in  commercial  invert  sugar.  The  mixture  is 
cooled,  neutralised  with  30  c.c.  of  N/2  sodium  hydroxide,  dOuted  to  500  c.c. 
and  titrated  against  Fehling's  solution. 

In  the  case  dted,  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  required  35.95  c.c.  of  the 
completely  inverted  0.2%  solution.  From  this  result  and  the  reducing 
power  of  the  0.2%  solution  before  inversion,  the  percentage  of  Saccharose  is 
calculated.  Reference  to  column  i  of  the  table  shows  that  the  reducing 
power  of  the  inverted  solution  corresponds  to  the  presence  of  0.1460%  of 
apparent  invert  sugar,  that  of  the  uninverted  solution  to  0.1441%.  The 
difference,  0.0019,  is  the  measure,  in  terms  of  invert  sugar,  of  the  saccharose 

>  J.  lusk  Brewing^  1898,  4.  162. 

*  Analyst,  1908,  33»  160.    (See  under  Sagan,  page  39.) 
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in  0.2  grm.  of  the  sample,  which  therefore  contained  (0.0019  X  0.95  X  500  ») 
0.9%  saccharose. 

25  grm.  of  the  original  sample  are  dissolved  in  about  200  c.c.  water,  to 
which  about  5  c.c.  of  yeast  decoction  and  3  grm.  of  washed,  pressed  yeast  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  ferment  at  about  70^  C.  for  3-4  days. 
A  little  alumina  cream  is  then  added,  the  mixture  made  up  to  250  cc,  filtered 
and  its  rotation  and  reducing  power  determined. 

In  the  case  cited,  the  fermented  10%  solution  gave  a  reading  in  a  200 
mm.  tube  of  — o.i  division,  and  40  c.c.  was  required  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Feb- 
lipg's  solution.  Opposite  40  c.c.  in  column  I  of  the  table  is  the  number 
0.13 19,  the  reducing  power  in  terms  of  invert  of  the  tmfermentable  matter  in 
10%  solution.  In  0.2%  solution,  therefore,  the  unfermentable  matter 
would  raise  the  apparent  content  of  invert  sugar  0.0026%.  The  table  also 
shows  that  in  a  concentration  such  that  10  c.c.  Fehling's  solution  require  36- 
37  C.C.,  a  difference  of  0.0037%  of  invert  sugar  makes  a  difference  of  i  c.c.  in 
the  burette  reading.  Unfermentable  reducing  substances  equivalent  to 
0.0026%  invert  would  therefore  reduce  it  0.70  c.c.  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solu- 
tion would  therefore  require  (36.45  +0.70  =)  37.15  c.c.  of  the  0.2%  solu- 
tion, if  this  were  free  from  unfermentable  reducing  substances,'  or  i  grm. 
of  the  sample  contains  dextrose  and  laevulose  equivalent  to  10  -r-  (37.15  X 
0.002)  =  10  -^  0.0743  =  134.6  c.c.  Fehling's  solution. 

In  concentrations  such  as  that  in  which  the  first  reduction  experiment 
was  made — ^namely  where  10  c.c.  Fehling's  solution  require  36.45  c.c.  of 
sugar  solution — i  grm.  dextrose  «  196.6  c.c.  Fehling's  solution  and.i  grm. , 
Uevulose  »  183.8  c.c.  Fehling's  solution.  If  the  percentage  of  dextrose  in 
the  sample  be  represented  by  D  and  the  percentage  of  laevulose  by  L,  it 
follows  that 

1.966  D  +  1.838  L  =  134.6  (i) 

The  sample  was  foimd  to  contain  0.9%  saccharose.  A  0.9%  solution  of 
saccharose  gives  a  reading  of  (3.85  X  0.09  =)  +0.3  division  when  read  in  a 
200-mm.  tube  in  a  Ventzke-Scheibler  polarimeter.  The  actual  reading  ( — 4.7 
must  therefore  be  corrected  for  this  amount,  as  well  as  for  the  reading  of  the 
unfermentable  residue  (—0.1),  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  reading  due  to  dextrose' 
and  lasvulose  alone,  —4.7  —  0.3  —  (—0.1)  =  —  4.9  divisions.  Since  1% 
solutions  of  dextrose  or  lasvulose  give  readings  of  3.05  and  —5.32  divisions 
respectively,  it  follows  that 

0.305  D  -  0.532  L  =»  -  4.9  (2) 

From  equations  (i)  and  (2),  D  «  39.0  andL  «  31.5%. 

Starch  Sugars. 

Glucose  chips  contain  in  addition  to  dextrose,  maltose  (nil  to  12%), 
dextrin  (up  to  14%),  water  (usually  13-14%),  small  amounts  of  mineral 
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matter  (0.5-2%)  and  still  smaller  amounts  of  albuminoids  (0.2-0.6%). 
Glucose  syrup  or  dextrin-maltose  usually  contains  rather  less  than  25%  of 
dextrose,  rather  more  maltose,^  over  30%  of  dextrin,  about  18%  of  water 
and  traces  of  mineral  matter  and  albuminoids. 

As  regards  ash,  albuminoids,  water  and  brewers'  extract,  these  sugars  are 
aiial3rsed  like  commercial  invert  sugar  (q.v.). 

Dextrose  and  maltose  are  estimated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed for  the  estimation  of  dextrose  and  levulose  in  invert  sugar,  except 
that  no  inversion  experiment  is  necessary  and  that  the  equations  to  be  used 
are: 

aD  +  I.22SM  «  F,  (i) 

0.305D  +  0.798M  -  R,  (2) 

where  a  is  a  coefficient  found  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  39  after 
experiment,  as  in  the  analysis  of  invert  sugar,  F  is  the  number  of.  c.c.  of 
Fehling's  solution  corresponding  to  i  grm.  of  the  starch  sugar,  duly  corrected 
for  the  reducing  power  of  the  unfermentable  residue,  and  R  is  the  rotation 
in  divisions  Ventzke  (200  mm.  tube)  of  a  10%  solution  of  the  sugar,  duly 
corrected  for  the  rotatory  power  of  the  unfermentable  residue.  The  co- 
efficient of  M  in  equation  (i)  is  a  constant,  independent  of  the  concentration. 
The  difference  between  100  and  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  dextrose, 
maltose,  water,  ash  and  albuminoids  may  be,  and  usually  is,  returned  as 
"dextrinous  carbohydrates  and  other  organic  matter."  The  percentage 
of  actual  dextrin  is  approximately  given  by  dividing  the  rotation  (Ventzke, 
300  mm.  tube)  of  the  fermented  10%  solution  by  1.166. 


Determination  of  OriginAl  Gravity. — ^The  Finance  Act  of  1914  (Session  2) 
substitutes  for  the  table,  reproduced  on  page  153  of  Vol.  I,  a  new  table,  of 
which  a  copy  is  given  below. 

The  figures  in  the  new  table,  which  is  based  on  experiments  made  ad 
hoc  by  Sir  Edward  Thorpe  and  Dr.  Horace  Brown,  are  for  the  most  part 
higher — and,  over  an  important  part  of  the  table,  nearly  2**  higher — than 
those  in  the  old  one,  which  has  long  been  known  to  give  low  results  (cf .  Vol. 
I,  155).  On  the  average,  the  new  table  will  allow  original  gravities  to  be 
determined  accurately,  but  in  some  cases  it  will  overestimate  and  in  others 
underestimate  original  gravities.  This  is  inevitable,  as  the  true  relation 
between  spirit  indication  and  degrees  of  gravity  lost  varies  with  the  com- 
position of  the  wort  and  with  the  individual  brewery.  To  meet  cases  where 
it  may  overestimate,  the  Finance  Act  directs  that  0.75**  be  deducted  in  all 
cases  from  the  original  gravity  as  deduced  from  the  table.    This,  of  course. 


>  Klttyvar  {Bioduwtisdu  Suiktrhepalinfnt  Leiden.  1914)  itetes 
criminating  sreasti,  of  commercial  slitcoM  tyrupe  ihowed  the  p 
!  products  he  examined.        W.  A  .D. 


that  a  series  of  analjrses,  made  by 
discrimijiating"  srcatta,  of  cominffxaal  jlncbse  syrups  showed  the  presence  of  15  to  ao%  of  maltose  in 
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applies  to  work  connected  with  the  departments  of  Customs  and  Excise* 
For  purposes  of  brewery  control,  it  may  be  found  that  a  smaller  correction, 
or  one  of  contrary  sign,  or  none,  is  needed. 

SPIRIT  INDICATION  TABLE  SHOWING  DEGREES  OF  GRAVITY  LOST  IN 

MALT  WORT  DURING  FERMENTATION. 


spirit 

o.o 

o.x 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

indication 

o 

o.oo 

0.43 

0.85 

Z.27 

Z.70 

3.Z3 

a. 55 

a. 97 

3.40 

3.  S3 

z 

4.35 

8.50 

4.67 

5.10 

5.53 

5.95 

6.37 

6.80 

7.33 

7.65 

8.07 

3 

8.94 

9.38 

9.83 

ZO.36 

ZO.7O 

IZ.Z4 

11. 58 

Z3.03 

Z3.46 

3 

X3.90 

13.34 

13.78 

Z4.23 

Z4.66 

zs.zo 

15.54 

15.98 

Z6.42 

Z6.86 

4 

17.30 

17.75 

Z8.3Z 

Z8.66 

Z9.Z3 

19.57 

30.03 

30.48 

30.94 

21.39 

5 

3Z.85 

33.30 

33.76 

33. 3Z 

33.67 

34.  Z3 

34.58 

35.03 

25. 49 

25.94 

6 

36.40 

36.86 

37.3a 

27.78 

38.34 

33.86 

38.70 

39.16 

39.63 

30.08 

30.54 

7 

3Z.0O 

31.46 

31.93 

33.39 

33.33 

33.79 

34.35 

34.73 

35.  i« 

8 

35. 6s 

36.  zz 

36.58 

37.04 

37.51 

37.97 

38.44 

38.90 

39.37 

39.83 

9 

40.30 

40.77 

41.34 

41.71 

43.  z8 

42.65 

43.13 

43.59 

4406 

44.53 

ZO 

45.00 

45.48 

45.97 

46.4s 

46.94 

47.4a 

47.91 

48.39 

48.88 

49.36 

xz 

49.85 

50.35 

so.  85 

51.35 

51.8s 

5a.35 

53.85 

53.35 

53.85 

54.35 

Z3 

54  85 

55.36 

55.87 

.56.38 

56.89 

57.40 

57.91 

58.43 

58.93 

59.44 

Z3 

59.95 

60.46 

60.97 

61.48 
66.66 

6Z.99 

62. sz 

63. oz 

63.53 

64.03 

64.54 

14 

65.10 

65.63 

66.  ZA 
71.36 

67.  z8 

67.70 

68.22 

68.74' 

69  36 

69.78 

Z5 

70.30 

70.83 

71.89 

72.43 

72.95 

73.48 

74. oz 

74. 54 

75.07 

z6 

75.60 

it 


ERRATA  m  VOL.  I. 

Page    x6i,  line    15,   for  "hopsarrogates,"  read  "hop  surrogates^*'    164,  line  13,  lor 
saccharinei"  read  ''saccharin." 
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By  G.  C.  JONES,  F.  I.  C,  A.  C.  G.  I. 

Physico-€hemical  Analysis  of  Wines. — The  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
the  description,  in  a  general  work  like  this,  of  the  physico-chemical  methods 
of  P.  Dutoit  and  M.  Dubouz.  Nothing  less  than  a  detailed  description, 
occup3dng  much  space,  could  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  this  would  scarcely 
be  justified,  seeing  that  the  methods  are  not  yet  used  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  whilst  they  are  ignored  by  all  German  writers,  e.g.^ 
by  the  author  of  the  section  on  Wines  in  the  most  recent  edition  of  Lunge's 
Technical  Methods  of  Analysis. 

However,  the  application  by  Dutoit  and  Duboux  of  their  methods 
to  the  investigation  of  wine  dates  back  at  least  to  1908  and  is  of  general  in- 
terest, if  only  for  its  originality.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  methods  may 
come  into  general  use  in  laboratories  where  a  large  amount  of  routine  work 
has  to  be  conducted.  Such  work  on  wine  is  not  often  undertaken  in  Great 
Britain,  but  those  who  refer  to  this  book  have  a  right  to  expect  at  least  a  ref- 
erence to  work  which  may  become  important  before  another  edition  ap- 
pears. Fortunately,  the  authors  have  recently  published  a  small  book,^ 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  give  references  to  their  original  papers,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  Swiss  periodicals,  not  readily  accessible. 

Briefly,  their  methods  consist  in  titrating  the  wine  with  appropriate 
reagents  and  taking  successive  conductivity  measurements,  the  results  being 
plotted  on  a  S3rstem  of  rectangular  coordinates.  In  this  way,  curves  are 
obtained  which  show  distinctly  the  saturation  points.  Not  only  can  chlor- 
ides, sulphates,  phosphates,  lime,  total  alkalinity,  total  acidity,  ash  and 
ammonia  be  thus  estimated,  but  also  tartaric,  malic  and  succinic  acids. 

The  book  referred  to  embodies  their  work  up  to  191 2,  since  when  only  one 
paper  has  been  published. 

Estimation  of  Tartaric,  Malic,  Succinic  and  Other  Organic  Acids  in  Wine. — 
The  estimation  of  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates  so  seldom  figures  in  an  English 
report  on  a  wine  that  a  mere  reference  to  the  tedious  methods  of  Halenke  and 
Moslinger  was  given  in  Vol.  I.  For  the  same  reason,  no  extended  reference 
can  be  given  here  to  improved  methods  for  the  estimlEition  of  tartaric,  malic 
and  other  adds  in  musts,  wines  and  the  like.  But  the  last  5  years  have 
witnessed  several  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  estimating  these  acids  when  present  together;  for  these  methods, 
see  under  Tartaric  Add,  pages  io4-'io9. 

^V Analyst  d$s  Vins  par  VolumttrU  Physico-Ckimiqtu.    LansaaM,  Rouse  et  Cie. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page  165,  line  2,  for  A.  C.  S.  I.  read  "A.  C.  G.  I." 

Page  165,  line  21,  from  bottom,  for  "difference,"  read  "differences.'' 

Page  i68|  line  13,  after  "wines"  insert  "in  which." 

Page  174,  line  18,  insert  "acid"  after  "sulphurous." 

Page  175,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  Vol.  in,  read  Vol.  V. 

Page  175,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "forms,"  read  "form." 

I^age  zgi,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "bearing,"  read  "leaving." 

Page  196,  line  8,  for  "in,"  read  "under." 

Page  SOS,  Une  2,  for  "Schlighting,"  read  "  SchUchting." 


YEAST. 


By  EMIL  SCHLICHTING  and  H.  WINTHER. 

GeneiaL — Yeast  must  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view,  as  a  plant 
and  as  a  ferment,  based  upon  the  fact  that,  while  the  yeast  cells  develop 
and  propagate,  the  yeast  has  only  little  or  no  fermentative  activity. 

Physieal  Properties. — ^According  to  Schdnfeld,  Hinrichs  and  Rossmann,^ 
the  four  main  characteristics  of  a  ^'topfermetUing  yecLsi^^  are:  (i)  branched 
budding  fermentation;  (3)  little  fermentation  of  melitriose;  (3)  formation 
of  surface  yeast  at  room  temperature;  (4)  milky  mixture  in  water. 

Schonfeld  and  Hirt*  point  out  that  considerable  difference  exists  among 
the  various  yeasts  in  their  mode  of  settling  or  sedimentation,  some  separating 
out  in  heavy  lumps  while  others  subside  as  a  fine,  loose  dust.  According  to 
these  authors,  lumpy  yeasts  contain  a  larger  .percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  magnesia.  The  distinctive  character  of  settling  is  also  greatly  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  proteins  contained  in  the  nutritive  medium.  The  more 
complex  their  molecular  composition  the  greater  the  tendency  of  the  yeast 
to  separate  in  sohd,  lumpy  formation. 

Classification. — ^In  the  latest  S3rstematizing  of  }reasts,  Hansen'  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  following  groups: 

Saccharomyces. 

Zygosaccharomyces. 

Saccharomycodes. 

Saccharomycopsis 

Pickia. 

WUlia. 

The  Sckizosaccharomyces  are  not  included  in  this  family.  Simultaneously 
with  these  changes  in  the  grouping  of  yeasts,  several  of  the  known  species 
have  been  given  new  names.    The  most  important  of  these  changes  are: 

Old  name.  New  name. 

Sacchairomyfs  BUipsoid^ns  I,  Saccharomycts  EUipsoidsus, 

Sauharamycts  BUipsoidsus  II.  SaccharomyMs  Tmbidcns. 

Saccharomyces  Pastortanus  I.  Saccharomyces  PasioHonus. 

S^cckaromyets  Pastorianus  II.  Saccharomyess  InUrmgdius. 

Saceharomyces  Pastorianus  III.  Saccharamyces  Validus. 

Saeckaromyees  Mtmbfimfacwui.  Pickia  MembratufacUns. 

CarUberg  Veast  I.  Saccharomyc§s  Carlsbergensis. 

Carlsberg  Yeait  II.  Soceharomycss  MonaunsU. 

Chemical  Compositioii. — ^The  characteristic  odour  of  yeast  is  ascribed^ 
to  a  colourless  ethereal  oil,  which,  in  concentrated  form,  resembles  the  flavour 
of  hyacinth. 


« DtlbrOck,  Bran,  Lsxikon,  1910,  455. 
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Hennebeig  has  found  that  a  definite  relation  exists  between  the  amount 
of  protein  and  glycogen  present  in  yeast  and  that  when  the  former  rises 
above  53%,  the  latter  is  reduced  to  almost  nil. 

Salkowski'  has  determined  the  amount  of  yeast  gum  to  be  about  5%. 
He  has  fmlher  shown  that  the  gum  consists  of  a  dextro-mannan,  which  on 
hydrol3rsis  forms  dextrose  and  mannose. 

Fermenting  Enzyme* — ^A.  V.  Lebedew*  has  demonstrated  that  the  active 
fermenting  enzyme  can  be  extracted  from  dried  yeast  by  simple  maceration 
with  water  at  a  temperature  from  25^  to  30^  C.  for  a  period  of  2  hours. 

The  process  of  decomposition  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  a  very  complicated  one.^  According  to  Harden  and  Young,  the  trans- 
formation is  carried  out  by  the  zymase  proper  and  its  co-«nzyme,  which  is 
considered  to  be  an  easily  saponified  ester  of  phosphoric  add. 

The  destruction  of  the  activity  of  pressed  yeast  juice  is  mainly  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  a  saponif3dng  enz3mie  or  lipase  upon  the  co-enzyme;  this  is 
also  accompanied  by  the  action  of  a  proteolytic  enz3ane,  endotryptase,  upon 
the  zymase.  Inactive  yeast  juice  may  be  regenerated  by  the  addition  of 
yeast  water  if  such  addition  is  made  shortly  after  the  inactivity  has  set  in. 

Testing  of  Teast — C.  Nagd*  has  modified  the  Hayduck  method  of  esti- 
mating the  fermenting  power  of  yeast  for  baking  purposes  by  changing  the 
composition  of  the  solution  employed  in  the  follo¥dng  manner: 

400C.C.  of  10%  cane-sugar  solution  to  which  are  added  2  grm.  of  potassium 
hydrogen  phosphate;  i  grm.  of  ammonium  hydrogen  phosphate;  0.25  grm. 
magnesium  sulphate;  0.20  grm.  caldum  sulphate.  The  valuation  of  the 
yeast  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  generated  within  2  hours, 
and  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Fermenting  power. 

1000  C.C.  of  CO2  good 

800  to  1000  c.c.  of  COs  medium 

less  than  800  c.c.  of  COt  poor 

Dry  Teast — According  to  Hayduck  and  Bulle,*  when  in  the  drying  process 
of  the  yeast  proper,  the  moisture  content  drops  below  25  or  30%,  aU  vege- 
tative cells  are  killed.  That  sometimes  such  yeast  will  start  to  grow  again, 
is  entirely  due  to  some  surviving  spores. 

In  order  to  produce  a  dried  yeast  with  about  90%  of  living  cells,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  10%  of  cane  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  50°  and  the 
mixture  should  be  dried  at  this  temperature  on  gauze,  the  period  of  drying 
being  about  3  hours.  The  drying  may  be  accelerated  by  a  strong  air  cur- 
irent;  as  the  sugar  added  is  fermented  during  the  drying  process,  little  or  no 
sugar  will  be  found  in  the  finished  product. 

>  Wochtnschrift  Brau.,  1910,  27,  429. 
*CA«ifi.  CtntralbL,  191 1. 

•  AnnaUs  del'InstUutPasUur,  19x2,  26»  8. 

•  Deibrflck.  Brauerei  Lexikon,  19x0.  865. 
■  Brenner ei  Zeitung,  191  x. 

•  Wochenschrift  Brau.,  19x2,  vol.  29,  489. 


DRIED  YEAST  17 

The  dr3rmg  of  yeast  has  lately  become  a  general  practice  especially  in 
Europe  for  economic  reasons  and  various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  definitely  established  that  yeast  after 
being  freed  from  its  bitter  substances  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  meat 
in  the  production  of  extracts,  bouillon,  etc.  The  nitrogenous  substances  in 
this  "nutriefU  yeast^*  are  almost  entirely  soluble  and  assimilable.  Their 
nutitrive  value  is  very  high,  approximately  three  times  that  of  fresh  meat.^ 

Hayduck*  has  foimd  that  -yeast  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  fermented 
liquid  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  alcohol,  which,  under  the  conditions 
ordinarily  prevailing  in  breweries,  amounts  to  about  3%  of  the  total  yeast. 
As  soon  as  methods  for  the  separation  of  this  alcohol  are  perfected,  it  will 
constitute  an  important  by-product  of  the  yeast-drving  process. 

BRRATA  IN  VOL.  L 


Page  305,  "E.  Schlighting"  should  be  "E.  Schlichting.  12th  line  "thoughouf'  should 
be  throughout." 
Page  207,  9th  line,  ''bodies  or  peptones"  should  be  ''bodies  such  as  peptones." 


iHftTdtick,  Jaabnch  Vers,  undLthronst.  Brau.,  191  it  sS6. 
^Jakrb,  Vert.  Lskransi,  Bran.,  i9X3t  S36. 


NEUTRAL  ALCOHOLIC  DERIVATIVES. 


For  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  methods  dealing  with  ether,  ethyl 
chloride  and  chloroform  and  of  the  literature  reference  should  be  made  as 
foUows: 

Ether. — Baskerville  and  Hamor,  /.  Ind.  Eng.  Ckem.,  3,  301-317. 

Ethyl  Chloride. — ^Baskerville  and  Hamor,  /.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  St  828-831. 

Chloroform. — ^Baskerville  and  Hamor,  /.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.^  4,  axa-aao. 
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By  WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS. 

Solutioii  Densities. — Probably  the  most  accurate  values  of  the  di- 
visors at  different  concentrations  for  saccharose,  dextrose,  laevulose,  invert 
sugar,  maltose  and  '4ow,''  ''medium"  and  ''high"  starch  conversion 
products  are  those  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar.^  These  authors  give  the 
sp.  gr.  taken  at  XS'S^  ^^^  referred  to  water  at  the  same  temperature;'  the 
divisors  are  not  exactly  grams  per  true  xoo  c.c.  but  the  weight  of  substance 
(weighed  in  air)  contained  in  a  volume  of  the  solution  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  ICO  grm.  of  water  at  15.5^  weighed  in  air  against  brass  weights.  In 
order  to  convert  the  results  into  grams  per  true  zoo  cc,  when  great  accuracy 
is  desired,  as  for  instance  in  determining  specific  rotatory  constants,  they 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  0.99802,  thus  reducing  them  by  about 
0.2%.  The  foUowing  equations  smnmarise  the  results;  in  the  original  paper 
the  results  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  tables  and  curves  from  which  the 
divisors  corresponding  with  different  concentrations  can  be  read  directly. 

D  is  the  required  divisor  in  grams  of  anhydrous  sugar  per  100  c.c. 
(reputed). 

G  is  the  sp.  gr.  at  15.5^  when  water  at  the  same  temperature  «  1)000. 

For  Dextrose,  D  «■  3.848  —  0.00028  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000028  (G  —  1,000)*. 

Lavtdosey  D  =»  3.946  —  0.00068  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000007  (G  —  i,ooo)*. 

Invert  Sugar,  D  «  3.897  —  0.00025  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000004(6  —  i,ooo)*. 

Maltose,  D  =  3*9435  —  0.00044  (G  —  1,000)  —  o.oooooi  (G  —  1,000)*. 

**High  Transformation"  of  starch  by  diastase,  [a]o  i88.6^  R  «  20.2. 

D  «=  4.032  —  0.0006  (G  —  1,000). 

'*Low  Transformation"  of  starch,  [a]o  149.7**.    R  =  82.8. 

D  =«  3*9742  —  0.000403  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000014  (G  —  1,000)*. 

Ling,  Eynon  and  Lane*  have  since  re-determined  the  solution  densities 
of  dextrose,  lievulose  and  maltose,  for  concentrations  ranging  from  c  »"  i 
to  c  »  24.  The  results  practically  confirm  those  of  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar  and  are  of  importance  because  special  care  was  taken  to  ensure  the 
purity  of  the  sugars  employed.  The  writer  also  has  made  a  series  of  deter- 
minations with  highly  purified  dextrose,  Isevulose,  cane  sugar  and  maltose; 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  values  referred  to  above  may  be  taken  as 
accurate.* 

1  7>«Mm  xS97«  7X»  7a> 

*S«9enih  ItU.  ComtT'  ^PP^*  Chem.,  X910,  i,  137. 

*  Comfiare  Davit  and  Daish,  7.  Agrie.,  Sci.^  19x3.  S»  437* 
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Below  are  given  the  recent  data  obtained  by  Ling,  Eynon  and  Lane. 
Column  (A)  gives  the  weight  of  dry  substance  taken. 
Column  (B)  gives  the  total  weight  of  solution. 
Column  (C)  gives  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  at  15.5^,  referred  to  water  at 

the  same  temperature. 
Column  (D)  gives  the  grm.  of  sugar  per  100  c.c.  (reputed)  (fluid  grm. 

at  iS-S"")- 
Column  (£)  gives  the  divisor  for  calculating  grm.  of  sugar  per  100  cc. 

(reputed)  from  the  sp.  gr. 


DEXTROSE. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

0.9993 

48.7130 

1,007.97 

2.0675 

3.855 

X.0034 

48.x 702 

1,008.08 

2.0999 

3.848 

X.9994 

50.4500 

x,OX5.4S 

4.0243 

3.839 

3.0003 

5 X. 4028 

X.022.90 

5.9705 

3.836 

4.0x76 

5X.5618 

x.030.72 

8.031X 

3.825 

4.9977 

5X . 8332 

x.038.26 

XO.OXO8 

3.82a 

5.9990 

53.5x48 

1,045.61 

XI. 9444 

3.8x9 

7.00x3 

53.6845 

1,053.38 

X3.9984 

3.813 

7.9990 

53.8802 

X.06X.X3 

16.05x3 

3.808 

9.00x5 

53.3335 

1.068.63 

x8.039< 

3.804 

9.9864 

53.6794 

1,076.03 

ao.ox82 

3.798 

X0.003 

53 .  8410 

x,o84.o6 

22.1483 

3. 795 

iQ.xa3 

53.3030 

X. 092. 42 

24.4x41 

3.786 

LiEVULOSE. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

I.XO40 

5 X. 2864 
50.9390 

XX>08.55 

2.17x0 

3  938 

2.0x21 

1.0x5.76 

4.0x30 
6.0008 

3.937 

3.0x2s 
4.0528 

5 X. 3828 

1,023.54 

3.933 

53.7696 

x,03X.05 

7.9x86 

3.931 

3.9982 

51.5x44 
51.9567 

1.03  X.  36 

8.0047 

3.9x8 

5.0020 

x»039.x8 

xo.0044 

3.9x6 

5.9x36 

52.7690 

1,048.83 

XX. 7302 

3.9x0 

.   ■ 

6.9985 

52.6476 

1,054.73 

14.0207 

3.904 

8.2876 

54.7343 

1,062.78 

X6.O932 

3.901 

8.9952 

53.3702 

X. 070. 43 
x.077.80 

18.0753 

3.896 

10.03x2 

54.0708 

X9.9949 

3.690 

XX.  0257 

54.3534 

1.085.57 

22.02XX 

3.886 

11.66x4 

53.9094 

1.093.55 

24.1021 

3.881 

MALTOSE. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

0.9433 

50.1806 

x.007.46 
1,015.66 

1.89x6 

3.944 

1.9977 

50.9x60 

3.9&50 

3.930 

3.X074 

5X.3990 

1,024. 31 

6.X926 

3.936 

3.8939 

5X.47XO 

1,030.54 

7.7963 

3.9x7 

5.0569 

53.3945 
53.6860 

x.039.34 
x. 045. 63 

XO.0504 

3.9x4 

• 

5.9907 

11.6680 

3. 911 

7.0033 

52.8330 

1.054  63 

X3.9795 

3.908 

7.97x0 

53.4580 

1,061.78 

IS. 8319 
10.X081 

3.902 

8.0333 

53.9998 

1,062.87 

3.903 

'  1 

<.909& 

53.3973 

X.069.84 

17.8847 

3.90s 

8.9x33 

53.3600 

1,069.91 

17.905a 

3.904 

10.0734 

53.7766 

1,078.76 

ao.2073 

3.S98 

XO.9333 

53.5393 

X. 086. 47 

22.1869 

3.897 

11.7838 

54- 3558 

X, 092. 35 

23.7227 

3.893 

REFRACTOMETER  VALUES 
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For  tables  showing  the  sp.  gr.  of  saccharose  solutions  at  20^  compared 
with  water  at  4^  as  determined  by  thtKaiserlicheNarmalEickungskomfnisaianf 
see  ZeU,  Ver.  Deutsche  Zuckerind.y  1900,  page  11 23.  These  tables  are  given 
in  full  in  Frtthling's  AnUitung  fUr  die  Zucierindusiriej  7th  Ed.,  191 1, 
pages  87-91. 

Refractometer  Vahies. — During  the  past  few  years  the  refractometer 
has  found  increasing  application  in  sugar  analysis  and  the  opinion  is  grow- 
ing that  the  refractometer  is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  all  beet  cultivation 
or  sugar  factory  laboratories.^  For  recent  tables  of  refractometric  values 
see  Main,*  and  Stanek.'  Sch5nrock  gives  the  following  values  which  were  de- 
termined in  the  laboratories  of  the  Ph3rsikalische-technische  Reichsanstalt, 
Berlin. 

REFRACTIVE  INDEX  AND  WATER  CONTENT  OF  SUGAR  SOLUTIONS. 


^20'* 

20» 

ao« 

1         i,ao« 

^wT 

w 

ntr 

w 

n„ 

w 

nCL 

w 

D 

D 

D 

1          ^ 

. 

1.3330 

100 

1.3590 

83 

1.3883 

66 

1.4221 

^S 

1.3344 

99 

1.3606 

8a 

x.390a 

65 

1.4242 
1.4264 

48 

1-3359 

98 

z.36aa 

81 

x.39ao 

64 

47 

1.3374 
1.33S8 

97 

1.3639 

80 

1.3939 

63 

1.4285 

46 

96 

1.3655 

79 

1.3958 

6a 

1.4307 

45 

1.3403 

95 

1.367a 

78 

1.3978 

6x 

1.4329 

44 

1.341s 

94 

i.36«9 

77 

1.3997 

60 

1.4351 

43 

1.3433 

93 

1.3706 

76 

X.4016 

59 

1.4373 

42 

1.344S 
1.3464 

93 

1.3723 

75 

1.4036 

58 

1.4396 

41 

91 

1.3740 

74 

1.4056 

57 

I. 4418 

40 

1.3479 
1.3494 

90 
89 

1.3758 
1.3775 

73 

7a 

X.4076 
1.4096 

56 
55 

1.4441 
1.446J 
1.4486 

39 
38 

I.3S10 

88 

1.3793 

71 

1.4117 

54 

37 

1.3536 

87 

X.381X 

70 

1.4137 

53 

1.4509 

36 

1.3541 

86 

X.3829 

69 

X.4158 

53 

1.4532 

35 

1.3557 

85 

1.3847 
1 . 3805 

68 

1.4179 

51 

1.4555 

34 

1.3573 

84 

67 

x.4aoo 

50 

Relationdiip  of  Polarimetric  Readings  in  Different  Instruments* — 
The  following  data  for  converting  the  readings  obtained  with  difiFerent  types 
of  polarimeter  are  given  by  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar.^  The  relationship  of 
the  readings  obtained  with  a  sodium  light  instrument  to  those  obtained 
with  a  Ventzke-Scheibler  instrument  varies  slightly  according  to  the  sub- 
stance under  observation  and  its  concentration.  The  table  given  is  therefore 
of  considerable  use  in  working  with  the  di£Ferent  sugars. 

Column  A  gives  for  each  solution  the  result  of  dividing  the  scale  reading 
of  the  Ventzke-Scheibler  instrument  by  the  circle  reading  of  a  Jellett-Corriu 
scale;  it  gives  therefore  the  number  of  V.-S.  scale  divisions  corresponding  to 
i^  of  the  sodium-Ught  scale.  Column  B  gives  the  value  of  a  scale  division 
of  the  V.-S.  instrument  in  terms  of  ray  D. 

Column  C  gives  for  each  instrument  the  ratio  of  [a]j  Biot  to  [a]]>. 

Column  D  gives  the  ratio  of  [a]j,  Montgolfier  to  [a]i>.    For  a  discussion  of 

*  Compare  Pellet,  lui.  Sugar  /.,  I9i4t  i6,  521. 

*  JnL  Sugar  J„  9»  48X. 

*  Zeii.  Ver,  Deutseh,  Zucheriud,,  6x,  4a  x. 
«  Traus,,  i897,  7i.  93- 
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the  relationship  existing  in  each  case  between  [a]j  Biot  (BioVsjaune  moyen) 
and  [a]j  Montgolfier  see  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  (loc.  ciL). 


Concentration. 


B 


fl^eclutroM 

Maltote 

Maltote 

Dextrose 

Dextroee 

Starch  products 
Starch  products 


10% 

5% 
xo% 

5% 

10% 

5% 


•.«8a 

0.3469 

Z.ZO7 

S.S99 

0.3449 

Z.I13 

2.893 

0.34S7 

Z.ZII 

2.904 

0.344a 

Z.ZI5 

9.894 

0.3454 

I.ZIX 

9.891 

0.3458 

Z.IXX 

2.895 

0.3454 

x.xxz 

I.X30 
1. 136 

Z.X34 
X.138 

Z.134 
Z.X34 
Z.X34 


General  Methods. — Certain  sources  of  error  in  estimating  sugars  by  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods  are  dealt  with  in  a  paper  by  Davis  and 
Daish.^  In  the  gravimetric  method,  in  which  the  precipitate  of  cuprous 
oxide  obtained  is  collected  on  asbestos,  the  necessity  of  previously  digesting 
the  asbestos  with  boiling  30%  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  subsequently 
thoroughly  washing  with  water  is  emphasised;  unless  the  asbestos  is  treated 
in  this  way  considerable  loss  of  weight  may  occur  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  hot  Fehling  solution  on  impurities  present  in  the  asbestos.  It  is  prob- 
ably best  and  simplest  to  collect  the  cuprous  oxide  precipitate  in  a  Gooch 
crucible  containing  a  layer  3^^  to  }4  in.  thick  of  the  purified  asbestos  and, 
after  thoroughly  washing  with  boiling  water,  to  wash  with  a  little  alcohol 
and  ether  and  dry  in  a  steam  oven.  The  Gooch  crucible  is  then  placed  in 
an  ordinary  No.  i  Berlin  crucible  (which  serves  to  shield  it  from  direct  con* 
tact  with  the  flame)  and  is  heated  strongly  over  a  H*ui.  Teclu  or  Fletcher 
Argand  gas  flame  for  ^  hour;  it  is  then'  allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  at 
least  I  hour,  weighed  and  again  heated  for  another  30  minutes.  The  weight 
is  generally  practically  constant  after  the  first  heating,  the  increase  of  weight 
in  the  second  heating  seldom  exceeding  0.0005  S^^*  ^  ^^  Gooch  crucible 
is  shielded  from  direct  contact  with  the  flame  in  the  way  indicated  there  is 
never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  results  for  the  weight  of  cupric 
oxide  and  the  process  is  far  more  simple  and  rapid  than  coUecting  the  cuprous 
oxide  in  a  Soxhlet  tube  and  reducing  to  copper  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
in  the  manner  generally  advocated.  The  same  crucible  and  asbestos  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  for  10  to  20  successive  charges  without  dissolving 
away  the  cupric  oxide;  the  fresh  charge  of  cuprous  oxide  is  collected  on  the 
top  of  the  previous  charge  of  cupric  oxide.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ensure 
that  this  is  constant  in  weightl  Elion^  and  others  have  stated  that  con* 
version  to  cupric  oxide  gives  unreliable  and  discordant  results,  but  this  is 
not  true  when  the  cupric  oxide  is  shielded  from  the  reducing  gases  of  the 

flame.    Under  the  conditions  given  the  ratio  of  ^ — ^  is  found  to  be  i.iix  to 

Z.112  the  theoretical  ratio  (Cu  =  63.57)  being  1.112.    H.  Pellet  (Private 

^  J.  Agric.  Scitnce,  19x3.  5»  437* 
*Z$U,  angtw.  Chem.,  1890,  325. 
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(^ommumcatian)  recommends  igniting  the  cuprous  oxide  precipitate  by  heat- 
ing it  a$  not  too  high  a  temperaiure  in  a  muffle  furnace.  A  blowpipe  should 
never  be  used,  even  when  the  Gooch  crucible  is  shielded  by  an  outer  crucible, 
as  low  results  are  then  obtained,  probably  owing  to  the  slight  dissociation  of 

2CuO 
ciq>ric  oxide  which  occurs  at  very  high  temperatures:  the  ratio  p  ^  when 

the  blowpipe  is  used  ranges  from  x.105  to  1.109  instead  of  having  practically 
the  theoretical  value  1.1x2  (Davis  and  Daish,  loc.  cU.). 

The.  recommendation  is  frequently  made  to  weigh  the  cuprous  oxide,  as 
such,  after  drying  at  zoo^  and  this  method  has  been  prescribed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry^  as  one  of  its  provisional  methods.  Whilst  this  course 
is  quite  safe  in  the  case  of  pure  sugars  it  involves  considerable  error  when 
dealing  with  impure  solutions  containing  organic  substances  such  as  are 
obtained  when  working  with  plant  or  animal  extracts,  even  when  these  have 
been  partially  purified  by  treatment  with  basic  lead  acetate,  etc. ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  solutions  obtained  on  inverting  or  hydrolysing  starch  or  sugars 
by  enz3ane  preparations,  such  as  diastase,  maltase  or  invertase,  or  after 
fermenting  sugars  by  yeasts,  even  though  alumina  cream  is  subsequently 
used  to  clear  the  solutions.  In  all  such  cases,  the  cuprous  oxide  invariably 
contains  organic  matter,  which  bums  away  during  ignition,  so  that  the  ratio 

P — ^  i3  thereby  diminished;  this  ratio  varies  from  1.060  to  1.105,  according 

to  the  nature  of  the  solution  and  of  the  enzyme  preparation  employed. 
It  is  probable  that  in  dealing  with  yeasts,  invertase,  etc.,  the  cuprous  oxide 
precipitate  contains  traces  of  copper  con^pounds  of  amino-adds,  proteins, 
etc,  as  well  as  colloidal  matter  carried  down  by  adsorption.  In  such  cases 
the  cupric  oxide  weighed  would  be  slightly  higher  than  that  actually  due  to 
reduction  only;  but  numerous  experiments  indicate  that  this  error  is  rela- 
tively small  and  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  results  obtained.  An 
alternative  method  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  to  estimate  the  actual  copper 
present  in  the  cuprous  oxide  precipitate  by  one  of  the  standard  volumetric 
methods;  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  have  recently  adopted  as  a  provisional  process 
Low's  thiosulphate  method  (see  below,  page  41).  H.  Pellet'  advocates 
the  use  of  potassium  cyanide  (Parker's  method)  under  the  conditions  worked 
out  by  C.  Mtiller.» 

The  method  which  depends  on  using  ferric  sulphate  to  dissolve  the  cu- 
prous oxide  and  subsequently  titrating  back  with  permanganate,  is  criticised 
by  Davis  and  Daish  (loc,  cU.)  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  methods  for  the  purpose.  This  method 
has,  however,  been  widely  used  in  recent  years  and  has  been  adopted  as  pro- 
visional by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.^    In  biochemical  work  it  has  been  extensively 


>  BmlUUn  Z07  (reviied),  191a,  page  53.    All«n  Vol.  I,  iMkge  32$. 
*  JBiiil.  Assoc.  Chem.  Suer.,  1914,  9x5. 

>  BtM.  Assoc  Cksm.  Sucr,,  X9ii-X9xa.  paff< 
«  BmiUHn  X07  (^nised),  191a,  pag*  5a.     Ai: 
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employed  since  Bertrand  advocated  its  use^  and  gave  tables  for  dextrose, 
invert  sugar,  maltose  and  lactose.  Davis  and  Daish  state  that  in  their 
hands  this  method  gave  values  from  i  to  1.5%  in  error  for  pure  dextrose  and 
maltose  and  point  out  that  the  constants  given  by  Bertrand  for  his  dextrose 
([ajo  —  52.0*^)  and  maltose  (137.4*)  are  not  those  of  sugars  of  the  highest 
degree  of  purity.  In  preparing  the  solution  of  invert  sugar  on  which  his 
tables  are  based,  Bertrand  hydrolysed  cane  sugar  by  heating  with  2%  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  10  to  15  minutes  at  100^;  such  treatment  invariably  causes 
slight  destruction  of  laevulose  and  Davis  and  Daish  in  consequence  found 
results  by  using  Bertrand's  tables  which  were  3  to  5%  low.  That  decomposi- 
tion of  invert  sugar  occurs  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  temperatures  above 
70°  has  been  generally  recognised  since  the  work  of  Herzfeld.*  The  volu- 
metric method  using  permanganate  is,  too,  not  so  advantageous  as  the  method 
of  Ling,  Rendle  and  Jones  (see  below,  page  38)  either  on  the  ground  of 
rapidity  (for  which  it  is  generally  preferred  to  gravimetric  methods)  or  of 
accuracy.  It  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  fairly  rapid  approximate  method 
which  may  prove  useful  when  no  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  required. 

GiavJmetric  Methods  for  Reducing  Sugars. — ^Probably  the  most  accurate 
method  of  estimating  the  reducing  sugars  (dextrose,  laevulose,  invert  sugar 
and  maltose)  is  to  work  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar'  employing  the  tables  they'  have  given  for  these  sugars.  Davis 
and  Daish  using  highly  purified  specimens  of  the  sugars  verified  these 
tables  and  found  a  quite  satisfactory  agreement.  The  probable  error  in 
the  copper  oxide  weighed  under  these  conditions  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
than  I  mg.,  which,  when  0.20  to  0.40  grm.  is  aotually  obtained,  gives  an 
error  well  within  0.5%.  It  is  certainly  preferable  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  work  under  the  well-defijaed  conditions  laid  down  by  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar  than  to  use  Allihn's  method,  in  which  the  size  of  the  beaker,  the 
kind  and  height  of  the  flame,  undoubtedly  influence  the  results;  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  of  heating  is,  too,  a  disadvantage,  as  any  slight  differences 
thus  exercise  proportionately  greater  effect.  The  tables  given  by  Wein 
for  maltose,  which  have  been  very  generally  used  (see  Allen,  Vol.  I,  page  363) 
and  have  been  provisionally  adopted  in  the  United  States  (BuUetin  107 
revised)  were  shown  by  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  in  1897  to  give  results  5% 
low;  Ling  and  Baker^  confirmed  this. 

BrowUi  Morris  and  Millar's  Method. — ^This  is  a  modification  of  the  gravi- 
metric process  suggested  by  O'SuUivan^  the  essential  p>oint  being  that 
regular  heating  is  ensured  by  immersing  the  beaker  during  the  reduction  in 
boiling  water;  the  time  of  heating  is  12  minutes.  The  solutions  used  are 
as  follows: 

1  BuU,  Soc»  Ckim.,  1906  [iii],  35,  Z285< 
*Zeit,  F«r.  Zuck.  Ind„  1898.  699  ^nd  742. 

*  Trans.,  1897.  7it  105. 

*  Ttan*,,  Z897.  7i»  509- 
■  Trans.,  1876, 30,  150. 
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A.  Recr3rstallised  copper  sulphate  34.6  grm. 
Water  to  500  c.c. 

B.  Rochelle  salt  i73-o  grm. 
Anhydrous  sodium  hydroxide    65.0  grm. 
Water  to  500  c.c. 

As  the  oxidising  power  of  the  solution  is  very  sensitive  to  small  changes  in 
the  amount  of  alkali  present  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in 
the  weight  of  sodium  hydroxide.  This  is  best  done  by  preparing  a  some- 
what concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (free  from  carbonate),  as- 
certaining the  strength  by  means  of  the  density,  and  then  diluting  so  that  a 
known  volume  (300  c.c.  for  example)  represents  exactly  65.0  grm.  It  is 
convenient  to  prepare  large  volumes  (7  to  10  litres)  of  each  of  the  solutions 
A  and  B  and  to  store  these  in  large  glass  bottles  (Welsbach  bottles)  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  feed  two  25  cc  automatic  pipettes.  Access  of  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air  to  solution  B  should  be  guarded  against  by  a  U-tube  containing 
soda-lime. 

25  cc  of  each  solution  A  and  B  are  introduced  into  a  beaker,  the  surface 
area  of  which^  is  44  sq.  cm.;  the  beaker  is  covered  with  a  clock  glass  and  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  boUing  water  until  the  temperature  of  the  solution  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bath.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  6  minutes.  The 
sugar  solution  is  now  added  and  the  total  volume  diluted  if  necessary  to 
100  c.c;  it  is  best  if  possible  to  have  the  sugar  solution  of  such  a  concentra- 
tion that  50  cc  can  be  taken  directly  for  the  estimation.  If  the  sugar 
solution  is  considerably  more  concentrated,  25  cc  (or  30  cc)  are  taken  and 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  boiling  water  (25  cc  or  20  cc)  added.  The 
beaker  is  then  immediately  covered  with  the  clock  glass  and  heated  exactly 
12  minutes  in  boiling  water;  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is  then  filtered 
as  rapidly  as  possible  through  a  Soxhlet  tube  or  preferably  a  Gooch  crucible, 
thoroughly  washed  with  about  400  cc.  of  boiling  water,  dried  and  weighed, 
either  as  cupric  oxide  (ignition  as  above)  or  after  reduction  to  metallic 
copper. 

The  amount  of  reducing  sugar  taken  for  an  estimation  should  give  a 
weight  of  cupric  oxide  lying  within  the  limits  0.15  to  0.40  grm.  Tables  I 
and  II  give  the  relationship  existing  between  the  weight  of  copper  (or  of 
CuO)  and  the  various  sugars. 

A  convenient  heating  bath  is  shown  in  Fig.  i  for  use  with  the  beaker 
flasks  employed  in  the  reduction  (Davis  and  Daish,  loc.  cU,).  It  consists 
of  a  lo-in.  enamelled  iron  saucepan,  4^  in.  deep,  into  which  a  false  bottom 
of  copper  plate  is  placed  so  as  to  a£ford  a  convenient  support  for  the  beaker 
flasks.  The  cover  of  the  bath  is  made  of  copper  and  consists  of  two 
halves  each  perforated  with  two  2^-in.  holes,  the  edge  of  the  plate  being 

>  A  Tena  beftker  flask  of  350  cc.  can  be  conveniently  used  here;  such  vessels,  with  a  top  diameter 
aM  in.,  bottom  diameter  aH  in.,  give  accurately  the  results  contained  in  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar's 
Ubles  (Davis  and  Daish,  mc  cU.),  and  are  far  more  convenient  in  manipulation  than  ordinary  beakers. 
Pellet  also  ( AiO.  Assoc.  Chem.  Suer,,  1913.  I9<)  has  independently  suggested  the  use  of  besJcer  flasks 
lor  measurements  of  the  reducing  power  of  sugars. 
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turned  down  so  as  to  fit  over  the  bath.  Each  half  of  the  cover  can  be  lifted 
off  separately  so  as  to  admit  the  beaker  flask  containing  the  Fehling  solution; 
with  this  arrangement  several  beaker-flasks  can  be  heated  simultaneously. 

The  most  carefully  prepared  Fehling  solution  usually  gives  a  very  slight 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  on  heating,  owing  to  spontaneous  reduction; 
this  value  should  be  determined  for  every  fresh  batch  of  solution  and  be 
allowed  for  in  the  final  result  of  each  determination.    It  usually  amounts  to 


Fig.  1. 

0.002  to  0.003  grm.  per  50  c.c.  of  Fehling  solution.  The  writer  finds  that 
when  the  two  solutions  A  and  B  after  being  prepared  are  separately  stored 
in  stoppered  bottles  for  a  week  or  fortnight  before  use  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sediment  separates  from  each;  when  the  solutions  are  filtered  and  then 
tested  in  the  usual  way,  in  a  ''blank"  experiment,  the  amount  of  self -reduc- 
tion is  very  small,  usually  0.0000  to  0.0010  grm.  per  50  c.c.  of  solution.  The 
''self -reduction"  thus  rapidly  diminishes  immediately  after  the  solutions  are 
made  up,  so  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  store  the  solutions  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  use. 


BBOWN,   MORKIS  AND  HILLAS'S  TABLES 
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TABLE  I.— REDUCING   POWER  OF  DEXTROSE,  LiEVULOSE  AND  INVERT 
SUGAR  UNDER  BROWN,  MORRIS  AND  MILLAR'S  CONDITIONS. 


DeztroM 

i 

LcvttlOM 

Invert  tngv 

ms. 

c«. 

CuO, 
grm. 

CaOoorre- 
•ponding 
to  I  grm. 

Ctt. 

grm* 

CuO. 

grm. 

CttOoorre- 
tponding 
to  X  grm. 

Ctt, 
gnxu 

CttO. 

grm. 

CttO  oorre* 
•ponding 

SO 

0.X030 

0.1389 

3.578 

0.0933 

O.XX55 

a. 340 

0.0975 

o.x3ai 

3.443 

U, 

0.1 134 

0.1423 

3.585 

0.1037 

0.1387 

a.34X 

0.X076 

0.1349 

3.453 

0.1238 

0.155a 

3.587 

O.X133 

0.1407 

3.345 

0.1176 

0.1474 
0.1598 

3.457 

65 

0.134a 

0.1683 

3.589 

O.X316 

0.1534 

a.  346 

0.1375 

3.459 

70 

O.X443 

0.1809 

3.585 

0.1313 

0.1645 
0.1701 

a. 350 

0.1373 

0.1731 

a.  459 

75 

O.X543 

0.1935 

3.580 

0.1405 

a.  349 

0.1468 

0.1840 
0.1903 

a.  454 

80 

0.1644 

0.3061 

3.577 

0.1500 

0.188X 

3.35X 

0.1566 

a.  454 

85 

0.1740 

0.3187 

3.573 

o.'iiSS 

0.1993 

3.345 

0.1663 

0.3084 

9.45X 

90 

O.X834 

0.3399 

3.555 

0.31x4 

3.349 

O.X7S5 

0.3300 

3-445 

95 

0.1930 

0.3430 

a.  547 

0.1774 

0.3334 

3.34X 

0.1848 

0.3317 

a.  439 

100 

o.aoa7 

0.3538 

a.  538 

0.1863 

0.2331 

3.33X 

O.X941 

0.3430 

a. 430 

xos 

o.ai23 

0.3663 

3.535 

0.1953 

0.3447 

3.33X 

0.3034 

0.3550 

3.439 

xxo 

o.aaxi 

0.3781 

3.538 

0.3040 

0.3558 

3.335 

0.3I38 

0.3668 

a.  435 

IIS 

0.9313 

0.3900 

3.533 

0.3139 

0.3669 

3.33X 

0.3330 

0.3783 

3.430 

lao 

0.3404 
0.2490 

0.3014 

3.513 

o.aai5 

0.3777 

3.3x4 

0.3311 

0 . a898 

3.4x5 

195 

0.3130 

a. 504 

0.3303 

0.3887 

3.310 

0.3400 

0.3009 

3.407 

130 

0.3585 

0.3341 

a.  493 

0.3390 

0.3997 

3.305 

0.3489 

0.3X3X 

3.400 

X35 

0.3675 

0.3354 

3.484 

0.3477 

0.3106 

3.300 

0.3578 
0.3663 

0.333a 

3.394 

140 

0.3763 

0.3463 

a.  473 

0.3559 

0.3309 

a.  393 

0.3339 

3.385 

145 

0.3850 

0.3573 
0.3073 

a.464 
a. 448 

0.364X 

0.331X 

a.  384 

0.3750 

0.3448 

3.378 

X50 

0.3934 

0.3733 

0.3409 

a.  373 

0.3833 

0.3546 

3.364 
3.358 

155 

0.3020 

0.3787 

a. 443 

0.3805 

0.3517 

9.369 

0.3915 

0.3655 

x6o 

0-3103 

0.389X 

a.  43a 

0.3889 

0.3632 

3.364 
3.358 

0.3003 

0.3764 

a.  353 

i6s 

0.3187 

0.3996 

3.433 

0.397a 

0.3736 
0.3838 

0.3086 

0.3869 

3.345 
3.330 

170 

o.3a68 

0.4098 

3.410 

0.3053 

3.353 

0.3X67 

0.397X 

175 

0.3350 

0.4300 

a. 400 

0.3134 
o.3ai6 

0.3930 

3.345 

0.3351 

0.4076 

3.339 

180 

0.3431 

0.4303 

a. 390 

0.4033 

3.340 

0.333X 

0.4x77 

3.330 

185 

0.3508 

0.4399 

3.377 

0.3397 

0.4134 

3.334 
3.338 

0.3410 

0.4376 

8.3XX 

190 

0.3S90 

0.45OX 

a. 369 

0.3377 

0.4334 

0.3490 

0.4376 

3.303 

195 

0.3668 

0.4599 

a.  358 

0.3457 

0.4335 

3.333 

3.316 

0.3570 

0.4476 

3.305 
3.385 

aoo 

0.3745 

0.4689 

a.  344 
a.  338 

0.3539 

0.443X 

0.3650 

0.4570 

ao$ 

0.3833 

0.479a 

0.3616 

0.4534 

3.311 

0.3736 

0.4673 

3.379 

TABLE  IL— REDUCING   POWER  OF   MALTOSE    UNDER   BROWN,  MORRIS 

AND  MILLAR'S  CONDITIONS. 


Maltoee, 
mg. 

Ctt 

weighed, 

grm< 

CttO 

weighed, 

grm* 

CttO  oorre- 
•ponding  to 

X  grm. 

meltoii^ 

MaltoM. 
mg. 

Ctt 
weighed. 

CttO 

weighed, 

grm. 

CttO  corre- 

•ponding  to 

X  grm. 

maltose 

70 

0.0773 

0.0966 

X.380 

190 

0.3073 

0.2593 

X.37X 

U 

0.0836 

0.1034 

X.380 

195 

0.3X36 

0.3661 

X.370 

0.0880 

0.110a 

X.379 

900 

0.3x80 

0.2729 

X.370 

85 

t:^ 

0.XX69 

X.379 

ao5 

0.3334 
0.3388 

0.3797 

x.370 

90 

o.xa37 

X.378 

3XO 

0.3865 

X.369 

95 

0. 1043 

0.X305 

.  1.378 

3X5 

0.3343 

0.3933 

'•35? 

100 

0.1097 

O.X373 

x.378 

330 

0.3397 

0.3000 

1.3685 

X05 

0.1151 

O.X44X 

X.377 

335 

0.3451 

0.3068 

X.368 

XIO 

O.X305 

O.X509 

X.377 

330 

0.3505 

0.3136 

X.368 

115 

O.X359 

O.X576 

X.3765 

335 

0.3559 
0.3613 

0.3303 

X.367 

I30 

0.1313 

O.X644 

X.376 

340 

0.3373 

1.367 

l^S 

O.X367 

0.1713 

1.376 

345 

0.3667 

0.3340 

1.3665 

X30 

0.1433 

0.1779  • 

X.375 

a50 

0.3733 

0.3407 

1.366 

135 

0. 1476 

0. X848 

X.375 

355 

0.3776 

0.3475 

X.366 

X40 

0.1530 

O.X9I6 

1.375 

360 

0.3830 

0.3543 

X.365 

145 

0.1584 

O.X983 

1.374 

365 

0.3884 

0.36x0 

X.365 

X50 

0.1634 

0.305X 

X.374 

370 

0.3938 

0.3678 

x.365 

X55 

0.1693 

0.3XX9 

1.373 

375 

0.3993 

0.3747 

1.364 

x6o 

0. 1747 

0.3x86 

X.373 

380 

0.3047 

0.3814 

X.364 

X65 

O.X8OI 

0.3354 

1.373 

985 

0.310X 

0.3883 

X.3635 

X70 

0.1855 

0.3333 

x.373 

390 

0.3155 

0.3950 

X.363 

X75 

0.1909 

0.3390 

x.373 

395 

0.3309 

0.40x7 

X.363 

180 

O.X963 

0.3458 

X.37X5 

300 

0.3264 

0.408s 

x.363 

185 

o.aoi7 

0.3536 

X.37X 

305 

0.3318 

0.4x54 

1.363 

38  SUGAJIS 

FROVISIONALUNHED  STATES  A.  O.  A.  C.  GRAVIMETRIC  IfETHOD 

FOR  REDUCING  SUGARS. 

The  foUowing  are  the  conditions  which  have  been  adopted  as  provisional 
by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.,^  the  tables  are  due  to  Munson  and  Walker.' 

(i)  Preparation  of  Sohitions  and  Asbestos. 

(a)  Solutions. — Use  the  solutions  in  Vol.  I,  page  318,  under  Soxhlet's 
modification  of  Fehling's  solution.' 

(b)  Asbestos. — Prepare  the  asbestos,  which  should  be  the  amphibole 
variety,  by  first  digesting  with  i  :^  hydrochloric  acid  for  2  or  3  days.  Wash 
free  from  acid  and  digest  for  a  similar  period  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution, 
after  which  treat  for  a  few  hours  with  hot  alkaline  copper  tartrate  solution 
of  the  strength  employed  in  sugar  determinations.  Then  wash  the  asbestos 
free  from  alkali,  finally  digest  with  nitric  acid  for  several  hours  and  after 
washing  free  from  acid  shake  with  water  for  use.  In  preparing  the  Gooch 
crucible  load  it  with  a  film  of  asbestos  3^  in.  thick,  wash  this  thoroughly  with 
water  to  remove  fine  particles  of  asbestos;  finally  wash  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dry  for  30  minutes  at  100^  C,  cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  It  is 
best  to  dissolve  the  cuprous  oxide  with  nitric  acid  each  time  after  weighing 
and  use  the  same  felts  over  and  over  again,  as  they  improve  with  use. 

(2)  Detenninatioa. 

Transfer  25  c.c.  each  of  the  copper  and  alkaline  tartrate  solutions  to  a 
400  c.c.  Jena  or  Non-sol  beaker  and  add  50  c.c.  of  reducing  sugar  solution,  or, 
if  a  smaller  volume  of  sugar  solution  be  used,  add  water  to  make  the  final 
volume  100  c.c.  Heat  the  beaker  upon  an  asbestos  gauze  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  so  regulate  the  flame  that  boiling  begins  in  4  minutes,  and  continue 
the  boiling  for  exactly  2  minutes.  Keep  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  throughout  the  entire  time  of  heating.  Without  diluting,  filter  the 
cuprous  oxide  at  once  on  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible,  using 
suction.  Wash  the  cuprous  bxide  thoroughly  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  60^  C,  then  with  10  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  finally  with  10  c.c.  of  ether. 
Dry  for  30  minutes  in  a  water  oven  at  100^  C,  cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  cuprous  oxide. 

N.  B.  The  number  of  milligrams  of  copper  reduced  by  a  given  amount 
of  reducing  sugar  differs  when  saccharose  is  present  and  when  it  is  absent.  In 
the  tables  following,  the  absence  of  saccharose  is  assumed  except  in  the  two 
columns  imder  invert  sugar,  where  one  for  mixtures  of  invert  sugar  and 
saccharose  (0.4  grm.  of  total  sugar  in  50  c.c.  of  solution)  and  one  for  invert 
sugar  and  saccharose  when  the  50  c.c.  of  solution  contains  2  grm.  of  total  sugar 
are  given,  in  addition  to  the  column  for  invert  sugar  alone. 

*  BuUetin  X07  irtvistd),  191  >•  page  241. 

*  J.  Amer.  Ckem,  Soc.,  1906.  as,  663;  1907,  ao.  541- 

*  The  tartrate  solution  used  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  contains  173  srm.  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  so  grm.  of 
sodium  hydroxide  in  500  c.c. 
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7ABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 
SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (o^  GRM.  AND  a  GRM. 
TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 
(ANHYDROUS   AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  6z.) 

(Expressed  in  mllligrains.) 


Capftnts  oxide 
(CvtO) 


^' 


loTort 


Invert  toBftr 
and  MCcharoM 


0.4   gnn* 
total 
•ugar    . 


9  fnxi* 
total 
■tagar 


MaltoM 


CitH«Oii 


Citft«Oii 
+HtO. 


Cttprooa 

oside 

(CttfO) 


10 
II 
12 
X3 
14 

IS 

16 
17 
iS 

19 

90 
91 
39 
93 
94 

9$ 

96 

97 
9S 

99 

ao 

ax 
39 

33 
34 

3S 

36 

37 
3S 

39 

40 

41 
49 
43 


47 
48 
49 

SO 
SI 

S3 

S3 
S4 

II 
II 

S9 

60 
6x 
69 
63 
64 


8.9 

9.8 

10.7 

II. S 

19.4 

13-3 
14.9 
IS.  I 

10. 0 
16.9 

17.8 
18.7 

19. S 
ao.4 
91.3 

99.9 

93.1 
94.0 

94.9 
9S.8 

96.6 
97-S 
98.4 
99.3 
30.9 

31. 1 
39.0 

39.9 
33-8 
34.6 

35-S 

36.4 
37.3 
38.9 

39- 1 

40.0 
40.9 
41.7 
49.6 

43. 5 

44.4 
4S.3 

46.9 

47.1 
48.0 

48.9 
49.7 

50. 6 

SIS 

S9.4 

S3. 3 
S4-a 
SS.i 

s6.o 
S6.8 


4.0 
4.5 
4.9 
S.3 

S.7 

6.9 
6.6 
7.0 
7.S 
7.9 

8.3 

8.7 

9.9 

9.6 

xo.o 

10.  s 

10.9 

II. 3 

11. 8 

19.9 
19.6 

13. 1 
13s 
13.9 

14. 3 
14.8 

15. 9 

IS. 6 
16. 1 
16. S 

16.9 
17.4 
17.8 
18.9 
18.7 

19. 1 
19-6 
ao.o 
90.4 
90.9 

91.3 

91.7 

99.9 
99.6 
93.0 

93. s 

93-9 

94.3 
94.8 

9S.9 

9S-6 
96.1 

96. s 
97.0 

97.4 


4.S 
S.O 

ii 

6.3 
6.7 

7.9 

7.6 

8.x 
8.S 

8.9 
9.4 
9.8 

10.3 
10.7 

II. 9 

II. 6 

19. 0 
19. S 

19.9 

13. 4 
13.8 

14. 3 

14.7 

IS. 9 

IS.6 

16. 1 

16. 5 
16.9 

17.4 
17.8 

18.3 

18.7 
19.9 
I9<6 

90%I 

90. S 

91.0 
91.4 

91.9 
99.3 

99.8 
93.9 

93.7 
94.1 

94.6 
9S.O 

9S.S 

9S.9 
96.4 

96.8 

97. 3 
97.7 
98.9 
98.6 


1.6 

9.1 

9.S 

3.0 

3-4 
3-9 

Xi 

S.9 

S.7 

6.1 
6.6 
7.0 
7.S 
7.9 

ti 

9.3 

9.7 

10.9 

10.7 
II. I 

II. 6 

19. 0 
19.  S 

19.9 

13.4 
13.8 

14.3 
14.7 

IS. 9 

IS.6 

10. 1 
16.6 
17.0 

17. S 

17.9 

18. 4 
18.8 

19.3 
19.7 

90.9 
90.7 
91. 1 
91.6 

99.0 

29. 5 
99.9 

93.4 
93.9 

94.3 

94.8 
9S.9 

2$. 7 

96.9 


4.3 

4.7 

S.a 

I:? 

6.S 
7.0 

7.4 
7.9 
8.4 

8.8 

9-3 
9.7 
0.9 

0.7 

I.I 
1.6 
9.0 

9.S 

9.9 

3.4 
3.9 
4.3 
4.8 
S.9 

• 

S.7 
6.9 
6.6 
7.x 
7.S 

8.0 
8.S 
8.9 

9.8 


S.9 
6.7 
7.S 
8.3 
9.x 

9.9 
xo.6 

II. 4 

19.9 
13.0 

13.8 
14.6 

15. 4 

16.9 
17.0 

17.8 
18.6 
19.4 

90.9 
91. 0 

91.8 
99.6 
93.3 
94.1 
94.9 

9S.7 

90. 5 
97.3 
98.1 

98.9 

99.7 
30. S 

31.3 
39.1 

39.9 

33.7 
34.4 
3S.2 
36.0 
36.8 

37.6 
38.4 
39.2 
40.0 
40.8 

41.6 

48.4 
43.9 
44.0 
44.8 

46.3 

47.x 
47.9 
48.7 


6.9 

7.0 

7. 

8. 

9. 

xo. 
II. 

19. 

19. 
13. 

14. 

il: 

17. 
17. 

18. 
19. 

90. 
91. 
99. 

99. 

93. 

84. 

U: 

97. 
27. 

98. 

99. 
30. 

31. 
39. 
39. 
33. 

34. 

3S. 
36. 

37- 
37. 
38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
4a. 
43.9 

43. 
44. 
4S. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
48. 

49. 
SO. 

SI. 


10 
II 
19 
13 

14 

IS 

x6 

\l 

19 
90 

91 
99 
33 

34 

9S 

96 

II 

99 

30 

31 
33 

33 

34 

II 

37 
38 

39 

40 
41 
43 
43 


4S 

46 
47 
48 
49 

$0 
SI 

S3 

S3 
S4 

II 

S7 
S8 

S9 

60 

61 
69 
63 
64 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCtJLATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (o^  GRM.  AND  a  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALlt)SE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Fignres  see  pages  58  to  6x.) — Omtintidd, 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  tncar 
andtacclumMe 

Maltose 

Cupctm*  oxide 
(CufO) 

Copper 
•(Cu) 

Deztroae 
(il-gla- 
ooee) 

Invert 
sugar 

Cnproos 

oxide 

(CuflO) 

0.4  grm. 
total 
•agar 

3  gm. 
toUl',' 
sugar 

CitHnOii 

CtsHnOii 
+  H1O 

6s 

57.7 

a7.8 

39.x 

36.6 

30.3 

49.  S 

S3.X 

U 

66 

58.6 

a8.3 

a9.S 

37.x 

30. 8 

SO. 3 

53.0 

sz 

59.5 

a8.7 

30.0 

37.5 

ax. a 

Sx.x 

S3. 8 

67 

68 

60.4 

a9.a 

30.4 

38.0 

ax. 7 

5X.9 

54.6 

68 

69 

61.3 

39.6 

30.9 

2^-5 

33.3 

5a.7 

55. S 

69 

70 

6a.  a 

30.0 

3X.3 

38.9 

33.6 

S3.S 

56.3 

70 

71 

63.x 

30.5 

3X.8 

39.4 
39.8 

33.x 

S4.3 

57.x 

71 

7a 

64.0 

30.9 

33.3 

33. S 

SSI 

S8.0 

73 

73 

64.8 

3X.4 
3X.8 

33.7 

30.3 

34.0 

SS.9 

58.8 

73 

74 

65.7 

33- a 

30.8 

a4.S 

56.7 

s!9t 

74 

''I 

66.6 

3a. a 

33.6 

3X.3 

34. 9 

57. S 

60.S 

II 

76 

67. 5 

3a. 7 

34.x 

3X.7 

35.4 

58.3 

6X.3 

;i 

68.4 

33-1 

34. S 

33.x 

35.9 

59. 0 

63.x 

77 

69.3 

33.6 

3S.O 

33.6 

36.3 

59.8 

63.0 

78 

79 

70. a 

34.0 

35.4 

33.x 

36.8 

60.6 

63.8 

79 

80 

71.x 

34.4 

3S.9 
36.3 

33.  S 

37.3 

6X.4 

64.6 

80 

81 

71. 9 

34.9 

34.0 

a7.7 

63.3 

65. 5 

81 

8a 

7a. 8 

35.3 

36.8 

34.  s 

38.3 

63.0 

66.3 

8s 

i^ 

73.7 

3S.8 

37.3 

34-9 

38.6 

63.8 

67.x 

83 

84 

74.6 

36.3 

37.7 

35.4 

39.x 

64.6 

68.0 

84 

'd 

75-5 

36.7 

3.8.3 

35.8 

29.6 

U:i 

68.8 

u 

76.4 

37.x 

38.6 

36.3 

30.0 

69.7 

U 

77.3 

37. S 

39.1 

36.8 

30.S 

67.0 

70. s 

87 

78.  a 

38.0 

39.  S 

37.3 

3X.O 

67.8 

7X.3 

88 

89 

79.x 

38.4 

40.0 

37.7 

3X.4 

68.  S 

73.3 

89 

90 

79.9 

38.9 

40.4 

38.3 

3X.9 

69.3 

73.0 

90 

91 

80.8 

39.3 

40.9 

38.6 

33.4 

70.1 

73.8 

9X 

9a 

!*I 

39.8 

4X.4 

39.x 

33.8 

70.9 

74.7 

99 

93 

8a. 6 

40. a 

41. 8 

39.6 

33.3 

71.7 

7S.S 

93 

94 

83.  S 

40.6 

4a. 3 

40.0 

33.8 

7a. s 

76.3 

94 

ti 

84.4 

4X.X 

4a. 7 

40. 5 

34.  a 

73.3 

77. a 

9S 

96 

Ui 

41.5 

43.3 

4X.O 

34-7 

74.x 

78.0 

96 

*^2 

43.0 

43.7 

4i.4 

3S.a 

74.9 

78.8 

97 

98 

87.x 

4a. 4 

44.1 

4X.9 

3S.6 

75. 7 

79.7 
80.S 

98 

99 

87.9 

4a. 9 

44.6 

43.4 

36.x 

76.  s 

99 

100 

88.8 

43.3 

4S.O 

4a. 8    • 

36.6 

77.3 

8X.3 

xoo 

XOI 

89.7 

43.8 

45. S 

43-3 

37.0 

78.x 

83.3 

xox 

loa 

90.6 

44. a 

46.0 

43.8 

37. S 

78.8 

83.0 

X03 

103 

9X.5 

44.7 

46.4 

44. a 

38.0 

79.6 

83.8 

XO3 

X04 

93.4 

45.x 

'    46.9 

44-7 

38. 5 

80.4 

84.7 

XO4 

los 

93.3 

45.5 

47.3 

4Sa 

38.9 

8X.3 

85.5 

\U 

106 

94.  a 

46.0 

47.8 

45.6 

39.4 

83.0 

86.3 

107 

95.0 

46.4 

48.3 

46.x 

39.9 

83.8 

87.3 

XOT 

108 

*f-2 

46.9 

48.7 

46.6 

40.3 

83.6 

88.0 

X08 

109 

96.8 

47.3  . 

49.  a 

47.0 

40.8 

84.4 

88.8 

X09 

xxo 

97.7 

47.8 

49-6 

47. S 

41. 3 

85. a 

89.7 

xxo 

III 

98.6 

48.3 

SO.x 

48.0 

4X.7 

86.0 

90.  s 

XXI 

113 

99.5 

48.7 

50.6 

48.4 

43.3 

86.8 

9X.3 

xxa 

113 

XOO.4 

49.1 

SX.O 

48.9 

4a. 7 

87.6 

93.3 

XX3 

114 

1OX.3 

49.6 

5X.S 

49.4 

43. a 

88.4 

93.0 

"4 

"1 

xoa.a 

so.o 

SX.9 

49.8 

43.6 

89.  a 

93.9 

IIS 

XI6 

X03.0 

so. 5 

Sa.4 

50.3 

44.1 

90.0 

94.7 

XX6 

117 
118 

103.9 

50.9 

53.9 

S0.8 

44.6 

90.7 

95.5 

X17 

X04.8 

5X.4 
SX.8 

53.3 

5X.3 

4S.O 

9X.S 

96.4 

XIS 

119 

XOS.7 

53.8 

SX.7 

45. S 

9a. 3 

97.3 

119 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 
SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 
TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 
(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRVSTALUSED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pegee  58  to  6i.)~'C4mi$nmd, 

(Expressed  in  millignuns.) 


OvprotM  oxide 
(CtiiO) 


"(ST 


DextroM 
0 


Invert 


lavort  ttigmr 


Ou4  gnn. 
toUl 


S  snn. 
total 


MaltoM 


CttHsfOii 


CitH«Oii 


CttpRMW 

osido 
(CtitO) 


ISO 
191 
133 
133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

X38 
139 

130 
131 

13a 
133 

134 

I3S 
136 
137 
138 
139 

140 
X4X 
143 
143 

X44 

X45 
146 

147 
148 
149 

150 
ISX 
iSa 
153 
IS4 

155 

IS6 
X57 
158 

X59 

160 
l6x 

X63 

163 
164 

x6s 
x66 

167 
168 

169 

170 
17X 
173 

173 

174 


106.6 
107.5 
108.4 
109.3 
110. 1 

III.O 

111*9 
113.8 

XI3.7 
XI4.6 

K5.5 

1X6.4 

1x7.3 
1X8. X 

1x9.0 
1x9.9 

X30.8 

131.7 
X33.6 

X33.5 
134.4 

X35.3 

X36.I 
X37.0 

X37.9 
138.8 

139.7 
130.6 

13X.S 

X3a.4 

133.3 
134.  X 
X35.0 

X35.9 
X36.8 

X37.7 
138.6 

139-5 
140.3 
141.3 

143.1 
143.0 
143. 9 
144.8 
145.7 

X46.6 
147.5 
148.3 
149.3 
xso.i 

151.0 

15X.9 
153.8 

153.7 
154.6 


53.3 

53.7 
53.3 
53.6 
54.x 

54.5 

55.0 

55.4 

55.9 
56.3 

56.8 
57.2 
57.7 
58.1 
58.6 

59.0 

59.5 
60.0 
60.4 
60.9 

61.3 
61.8 
63.3 
63.7 
63.x 

63.6 
64.0 

64.5 
65.0 

65.4 

65.9 
66.3 
66.8 
67.3 

67.7 

68.3 
68.6 
69.x 

69.5 
70.0 

70.4 
70.9 
7X.J 
7X.8 
7».3 

73.8 
73.  a 
73.7 
74.x 
74.6 

75.1 
75.5 
76.0 

76.4 
76.9 


54.3 
54.7 
55.3 

55.7 
56.x 

56.6 
57.0 

57.5 
58.0 

58.4 

58.9 
59.4 
59.  i 
60.3 
60.8 

6x.3 

6X.7 
63.3 
63.6 
63.x 

63.6 
64.0 

64.5 
65.0 

65.4 

65.9 
66.4 
66.9 
67.3 
67.8 

68.3 
68.7 
69.3 

69.7 
70.x 

70.6 
7X.X 
7X.6 
73.0 
72.5 

73.0 
73.4 
73.9 
74.4 
74.9 

75.3 
75.8 

76.3 
76.8 

77. a 

77.7 
78.3 

78.7 
79.1 
79.6 


53.3 

5a. 7 
53.x 

53.6 

54.x 

54.5 

55.0 

55.5 

55.9 
56.4 

56.9 
57.4 

57. s 
58.3 
58.8 

59.3 
59.7 
60.3 
60.7 

6X.3 

6X.6 
63.x 
63.6 
63.x 
63.5 

64.0 

64.5 
65.0 

65.4 
65.9 

66.4 
66.9 

67.3 
67.8 

68.3 

68.8 

69.3 

69.7 
70. a 

70.7 

7X.3 

7X.6 
73.x 
73.6 
73.x 

73.6 
74.0 

74.5 
75.0 

75.5 

76.0 
76.4 
76.9 
77.4 
77.9 


46.0 

46.9 
47.4 
47.9 

49.3 
49.8 
50.3 

50.7 

5X.3 

5X.7 
53.x 
53.6 

53.x 
53.6 
54.0 
54.5 
55.0 

55.5 
55. 9 

56.4 
56.9 
57.4 

57.8 

5^-3 
58.8 

59.3 
59.7 

60.3 

60.7 
61.3 

6X.7 
63.x 

63.6 
63.x 
63.6 
64.x 
64.5 

65.0 

65.5 
66.0 

66.5 
66.9 

67.4 

68.9 
693 

69.« 
70.3 
70.8 

7X.3 
7X.7 

93.x 
93.9 
94.7 
95.5 
96.3 

97.x 
97.9 
98.7 
99.4 

X00.3 
lOX.O 

IOI.8 

X03.6 

X03.4 

X04.3 
X05.0 

X05.8 

X06.6 

X07.4 
X08.3 

109.0 
X09.8 
1x0.5 

XXX. 3 
XX3.X 

XX3.9 

XX3.7 

XX4.5 

XX5.3 
XX6.X 

XX6.9 
XX7.7 
XX8.5 
XX9.3 

X30.0 

X30.8 
X3X.6 
X33.4 
X33.3 

134.0 
X34.8 

X3S.6 

X36.4 

X37.3 
138. o 

138.8 
139. 6 

130.3 

I3X.X 
X3X.9 

X3a.7 
X33.5 
X34.3 

135.  X 

X35.9 


98.0 

98.9 

99.7 

X00.5 

XOX.4 

X03.3 

X03.0 
X03.9 
X04.7 
X05.S 

106.4 
X07.3 
X08.0 
X08.9 
X09.7 

1x0.5 

XXX. 4 
XX3.3 

XX3.0 

XX3.9 

XX4.7 

XX5.5 

X16.4 
117.3 
118.0 

118.9 
119.7 

130.5 
131.4 
133.3 

133.0 

133.9 
134.7 
135.5 
136.4 

137.3 

X38.0 
X38.9 

139.7 
X30.5 

X3X.4 
X33.3 
X33.0 
X33.9 
134. 7 

135.5 

X36.4 
X37.a 
138. o 
X38.9 

X39.7 
X40.5 
X4X.4 
X43.3 
X430 


X30 
X31 
133 

133 

X34 

III 

XS9 

130 
X3X 
13a 
133 
X34 

135 

X36 

X37 
X3ft 
139 

140 
X4X 
X4a 

X43 

X44 

X46 

X48 
X49 

X50 
xsx 
X5a 
X53 
X54 

155 

150 
X57 
X58 

159 

x6o 
x6x 
x6a 
163 
S64 

I'd 
167 
166 
169 

170 
171 

X7a 
X73 
X74 
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SUGARS 


TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.)— Catuintied. 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  stagar 
and  saccharoae 

Maltose 

CttDrou  oxide 
(CuiO) 

"1^^ 

DeztroM 

(rf-gltt. 

com) 

InTert 
sugar 

Caproos 

0.4  grm. 
total 

9  grtiu 
total 

CtsHtfOit 

CitHitOu 
+H1O 

oxide 
(CaiO) 

•agar 

sugar 

1     ^^m  ^^ 

175 

X55.5 

77.4 

80.x 

78.4 

79.9 

X36.7 

X43.9 

I7S 

176 

X56.3 

77.8 

80.6 

78.8 

73.7 

X37.5 

X44.7 

176 

177 

X57.a 

78.3 

8x.o 

79.3 

73-3 

X38.3 

X45.5 

177 

178 

X58.X 

78.8 

81.5 

79-8 

73.7 

X39.I 

X46.4 

178 

179 

X59.0 

79.  a 

8a. 0 

80.3 

74.3 

X39.8 

X47.a 

179 

x8o 

X59-9 

79.7 

8a. 5 

80.8 

74.6 

140.6 

X48.0 

ISO 

x8i 

X60.8 

80.x 

8a. 9 

8X.3 

75.x 

X4X.4 

X4«.9 

x8t 

i8a 

x6x.7 

80.6 

83.4 

8X.7 

75.6 
76.x 

X49.9 

X49.7 

X83 

x83 

X69.6 

8x.x 

83.9 

8a.  a 

X43.O 

X50.5 

XS3 

184 

163.4 

8X.5 

S4.4 

83.7 

76.6 

X43.8 

X5X.4 

X84 

x85 

X64.3 

89.0 

84.9 

83.3 

77.1 

X44.6 

153.3 

.       X8$ 

x86 

X65.9 
x66.x 

89.5 

85.3 

83.7 

77.6 

X45.4 
X46.9 

X53.0 

x86 

187 

89.9 

85.8 

84.3 

78.0 

X53.9 

x87 

x88 

X67.0 

83.4 

86.3 

84.6 

7«.5 

X47.0 

X54.7 

x88 

X89 

X67.9 

83.9 

86.8 

85.x 

79.0 

X47.8 

X55.S 

X89 

190 

X68.8 

84.3 

87. a 

85.6 

79.5 

148.6 

X56.4 

X90 

19X 

X69.7 

84.8 

87.7 

86.x 

80.0 

X49.3 

X57.a 

X9X 

199 

X70.5 

85.3 

88.  a 

86.6 

80.5 

X50.X 

158.0 

199 

193 

X71.4 

85.7 

88.7 

87.x 

8x.o 

XS0.9 

X58.9 

X93 

194 

X79.3 

86.9 

89. a 

87.6 

Sx.4 

X5X.7 

X59.7 

X94 

195 

X73.a 

86.7 

89.6 

88.0 

8X.9 

X53.5 

X60.5 

X95 

196 

174. 1 

87.1 

90.x 

88.5 

83.4 

X53.3 

X6X.4 

X96 

•      197 

X75.0 

87.6 

90.6 

89.0 

83.9 

154.  X 

x6a.9 

197 

198 

X7S.9 
176.8 

88.x 

9X.X 

89.5 

83.4 

X54-9 

X63.0 

X98 

199 

88.5 

9X.6 

90.0 

83.9 

X55.7 

X63.9 

X99 

90O 

177.7 

89.0 

9a. 0 

90.5 

84.4 

X56.5 

X64.7 

90O 

90X 

X78.5 

89.5 

93.5 

9X.O 

84.8 

X57.3 

X6S.5 

90X 

909 

X79.4 

89.9 

93.0 

9X.4 

85.3 

158. 1 

166.4 

909 

ao3 

X80.3 

90.4 

93.5 

9X.9 

85.8 

X58.8 

X67.3 

303 

104 

X81.9     . 

90.9 

94.0 

93.4 

86.3 

X59.6 

168.0 

904 

905 

X89.X 

91.4 

94.5 

93.9 

86.8 

X60.4 

168.9 

^ 

906 

X83.O 

9X.8 

94.9 

93.4 

87.3 

x6x.3 

X69.7 

ao7 

X83.9 

93.3 

95.4 

93.9 

87.8 

X69.0 

X70.5 

ao7 

ao8 

X84.8 

93.8 

95.9 

94.4 

88.3 

X69.8 

X7X.4 

908 

ao9 

X85.6 

93.  a 

96.4 

94.9 

88.8 

X63.6 

173. 3 

309 

sxo 

186.5 

93.7 

96.9 

Hi 

89.3 

X64.4 

X73.0 

9XO 

sxx 

X87.4 

94.  a 

97.4 

89.7 

X65.9 

X73.8 

9XX 

9ia 

188.3 

94.6 

97.8 

96.3 

90.9 

X66.0 

X74.7 

9X9 

9x3 

X89.9 

95.1 

98.3 

96.8 

90.7 

X66.8 

X75.5 

9X3 

9x4 

X90.X 

95.6 

98.8 

97.3 

9X.9 

X67.5 

X76.4 

3X4 

ai5 

X9X.O 

96.x 

99.3 

97.  s 

9X.7 

168.3 

X77.a 
178.0 

915 

9X6 

X91.9 

96.5 

99.8 

98.3 

99.9 

X69.X 

9X6 

ax7 

199. 8 

97.0 

X00.3 

98.8 

93.7 

X69.9 

X78.9 

9x7 

9X8 

193.6 

97.5 

X00.8 

99-3 

93.3 

X70.7 

179.7 

9X8 

9x9 

X94-5 

98.0 

xox.a 

99-8 

93.7 

X7X.5 

X80.5 

9x9 

990 

X95.4 

98.4 

X01.7 

X00.3 

94.3 

X73.3 

X8X.4 

990 

99X 

X96.3 

98.9 

loa.a 

X00.8 

94.7 

X73.X 

183.9 

99X 

999 

X97.a 

99.4 

xoa.7 

xox.a 

95.x 

X73.9 

X83.O 

999 

993 

X98.I 

99.9 

xo3.a 

XOX.7 

95.6 

X74.7 

X83.9 

993 

994 

199.0 

X00.3 

X03.7 

xoa.a 

96.x 

X75.5 

X84.7 

334 

995 

X99.9 

X00.8 

xo4.a 

xoa.7 

96.6 

X76.9 

XB5.5 

995 

996 

900.7 

XOX.3 

X04.6 

X03.9 

97.1 

X77.0 

X86.4 

996 

997 

90X.6 

XOX.8 

X05.1 

X03.7 

97.6 

X77.8 

187.9 

997 

998 

9oa.5 

xoa.a 

XOS.6 

X04.9 

9S.I 

X78.6 

X88.0 

998 

999 

ao3.4 

X03.7 

X06.X 

X04.7 

98.6 

X79.4 

X88.8 

939 

A.   O.   A.   C.   GRAVIMETRIC  METHOD 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 
SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  a  GRM. 
TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 
(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.) — Continued. 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  sugar 
and  saccharose 

Maltose 

Cnproaa  oxide 
(CttfO) 

*^sr 

DeztroM 

(<i-glu- 

cose) 

Invert 
sugar 

Cuprous 

0.4  grm. 
total 

9  grm. 
total 

CitHoOii 

CiiHmOii 
+  HiO 

oxide 
(CuiO) 

sugar 

sugar 

230 

204.3 

X03.2 

106.6 

105.2 

99.x 

X80.2 

189.7 

230 

231 

20s.  2 

X03.7 

X07.X 

105.7 

99.6 

18X.0 

190.5 

23  X 

33a 

206.x 

104.1 

107.6 

X06.2 

xoo.x 

181. 8 

191.3 

232 

333 

207.0 

XO4.6 

108.  X 

X06.7 

X00.6 

X82.6 

192.2 

233 

a34 

207.9 

X05.X 

X08.6 

xo7.a 

XOI.X 

X83.4 

193.0 

234 

335 

208.7 

X05.6 

X09.X 

X07.7 

XOX.6 

X84.2 

193.8 

236 

"36 

209.6 

X06.0 

X09.5 

xo8.a 

xoa.x 

X84.9 

X94.7 

237 

210.5 

XO6.5 

xxo.o 

X08.7 

xoa.6 

185.7 

X95.5 

237 

338 

2IX.4 

X07.0 

XX0.5 

xo9.a 

X03.X 

X86.5 

X96.3 

238 

339 

2ia.3 

XO7.5 

XXX. 0 

X09.6 

XO3.5 

X87.3 

X97.2 

239 

340 

2x3. a 

X08.0 

XXX. 5 

XXO.I 

X04.0 

X88.X 

X98.0 

a40 

341 

214. 1 

X08.4 

XX2.0 

XX0.6 

104.5 

188.9 

X98.8 

24X 

34a 

215.0 

108.9 

112. 5 

XXX. X 

xos.o 

189.7 

1997 

242 

243 

2x5.8 

X09.4 

XI3.0 

XXX. 6 

X05.5 

190.5 

aoo.5 

243 

344 

2x6.7 

109.9 

XI3.S 

XX2.X 

X06.0 

X9X.3 

aox.3 

244 

34s 

2x7.6 

X10.4 
X10.8 

XX4.0 

xxa.6 

X06.5 

192.  X 

aoa.a 

24s 

346 

218. 5 

XI4.5 

X13.X  * 

107.0 

X92.9 

ao3.o 

246 

347 

2x9.4 

IXX.3 

XX5.0 

1x3. 6 

107.5 

193.6 

ao3.8 

247 

34« 

220.3 

XXX. 8 

XX5.4 

XX4.X 

X08.0 

X94.4 

204.7 

248 

349 

22X.a 

ixa.3 

X15.9 

1x4. 6 

X08.5 

195.2 

205.5 

249 

3SO 

222.x 

xxa.8 

XX6.4 

XX5.X 

X09.0 

X96.O 

ao6.3 

aso 

3$  I 

223.0 

1x3. a 

XX6.9 

XX5.6 

X09.5 

196.8 

207.  a 

25X 

352 

223.8 

X13.7 

1x7.4 

xx6.x 

xxo.o 

197.6 

208.0 

a52 

353 

224.7 

1x4. a 

XX7.9 

X16.6 

XX0.5 

198.4 

ao8.8 

253 

354 

225.6 

114. 7 

XX8.4 

XX7.X 

XXI. 0 

199.2 

209.7 

254 

3S5 

226.5 

1x5. a 

X18.9 

117.6 

XXX. 5 

aoo.o 

aio.5 

255 

3S6 

227.4 

X15.7 

XX9.4 

118. 1 

xxa.o 

aoo.8 

axx.3 

356 

357 

228.3 

X16.X 

X19.9 

1X8.6 

xxa.5 

201.6 

axa.a 

257 

3S8 

229.2 

1X6. 6 

X20.4 

X19.I 

113.0 

202.3 

ax3.o 

258 

359 

230.1 

XX7.X 

X20.9 

1x9. 6 

1x3.5 

ao3.x 

ax3.8 

259 

360 

231.0 

XX7.6 

I2X.4 

X20.X 

XX4.0 

203.9 

2x4.7 

a6o 

36x 

231.8 

xx8.x 

I2X.9 

120.6 

X14.5 

204.7 

215. S 

261 

362 

232.7 

X18.6 

X22.4 

I2X.  X 

X15.0 

20|.5 

ao6.3 

2x6.3 

a6a 

363 

233.6 

X19.0 

X22.9 

121. 6 

IIS. 5 

2x7.2 

a63 

264 

234.5 

X19.5 

X23.4 

X22.X 

XX6.0 

207.1 

2X8.0 

a64 

a6s 

235.4 

xao.o 

X23.9 

X2a.6 

XX6.5 

207.9 

2X8.8 

a65 

a66 

236.3 

X20.5 

124.4 

123. X 

X17.O 

208.7 

219.7 

a66 

267 

237.2 

121. 0 

124.9 

123.6 

117. 5 

209.5 

220.5 

a67 

268 

238.1 

X2I.5 

125.4 

124.  X 

118.0 

210.3 

221.3 

a68 

a69 

238.9 

X22.0 

X25.9 

X24.6 

1x8.5 

2x1.0 

222.x 

a69 

270 

239.8 

X22.5 

126.4 

X25.X 

X19.O 

2XX.8 

223.0 

270 

271 

240.7 

X22.9 

126.9 

X25.6 

119.5 

2X2.6 

223.8 

871 

«72 

24X.6 

123.4 

X27.4 

126.2 

120.0 

213.4 

224.6 

372 

273 

242.5 

X23.9 

X27.9 

X26.7 

iao.6 

214.2 

225. 5 

273 

274 

243.4 

X24.4 

X28.4 

X27.2 

lai.x 

215.0 

226.3 

274 

275 

244.3 

X24.9 

X28.9 

127.7 

X2X.6 

2x5.8 

327.1 

275 

276 

245.2 

X25.4 

X29.4 

X28.2 

X22.X 

2x6.6 

228.0 

276 

277 

246.x 

X25.9 

X29.9 

X28.7 

X22.6 

2x7.4 

228.8 

277 

278 

246.9 

X26.4 

X30.4 

X29.a 

X23.X 

218.2 

229.6 

278 

279 

247.8 

126.9 

X30.9 

X29.7 

X23.6 

2x8.9 

230.5 

279 

280 

248.7 

X27.3 

X3X.4 

X30.a 

124.  X 

2x9.7 

23X3 

280 

281 

249.6 

127.8 

X31.9 

130.7 

X24.6 

220.5 

232.x 

28X 

282 

250.5 

X28.3 

X32.4 

131.2 

X25.1 

22X.3 

233  0 

383 

283 

251.4 

128. 8 

• X32.9 

X3I.7 

125. 6 

222.x 

233  8 

283 

284 

252.3 

X29.3 

X33.4 

132. a 

X26.I 

222.9 

234.6 

284 

34 


STJGASS 


TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (o^  GRM.  AND  2  GRH. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.) — Continued, 

(Expressed  in  milligraiiis.) 


Invert  suaar 
and  saocbarote 

Maltow 

Caprotas  oxide 
(CasO) 

Copper 
(Cu) 

DeztroM 

(*«lti- 

cose) 

Invert 
■agar 

Cupront 

0.4  grm. 
toUl 

total 

CttHtsOu 

CisHnOit 

+  HiO 

oxide 
(Ca.0) 

sugar 

Bugar 

1         ^k^*^^ 

385 

353-3 

X39.8 

133.9 

X33.7 

X36.6 

333.7 

335.5 

385 

386 

354.0 

X30.3 

134.4 

133.3 

137.  X 

334.5 

336.3 

386 

387 

354.9 

130. 8 

134-9 

X33.7 

137.6 

335.3 

337.1 

387 

388 

355.8 

13X.3 

135.4 

134.3 

X38.I 

336.1 

338.0 

388 

389 

356.7 

13X.8 

135.9 

X34-8 

138.6 

336.9 

338.8 

389 

390 

357.6 

133.3 

136.4 

X35.3 

X39.3 

337.6 

339.6 

390 

39Z 

358.5 

133.7 

136.9 

135.8 

139.7 

338.4 

340.5 

39X 

393 

359.4 

X33.a 

137.4 

X36.3 

130. 3 

339.3 

34X.3 

393 

393 

360.3 

133.7 

137.9 

X36.8 

130.7 

330.0 

343.1 

393 

394 

36X.3 

134.  a 

138.4 

137.3 

I3X.3 

330.8 

343.9 

394 

395 

363.0 

134.7 

138.9 

137-8 

131.7 

33X.6 

343.8 

*?? 

396 

363.9 

X3S.3 

139.4 

138.3 

X33.3 

333.4 

344.6 

396 

397 

363.8 

13s.  7 

X40.O 

X38.8 

133.7 

333.3 

345.4 

397 

398 

364.7 

136.3' 

140.5 

139.4 

133.3 

334.0 

346.3 

398 

399 

365.6 

X36.7 

141. 0 

139.9 

133.7 

334.8 

347.1 

399 

30O 

366.5 

137.  a 

141.5 

140.4 

134.3 

335.5 

347.9 
348.8 

300 

301 

367.4 

137.7 

X43.O 

140.9 

134.8 

336.3 

301 

303 

368.3 

138.3 

142.5 

141.4 

135.3 

337.1 

349.6 

303 

303 

369.x 

X38.7 

143.0 

141.9 

135.8 

337.9 

350.4 

303 

304 

370.0 

X39.2 

143.5 

143.4 

136.3 

338.7 

351.3 

304 

305 

370.9 

139.7 

144  0 

143.9 

136.8 

339.5 

353.x 

*2 

306 

371.8 

140.3 

X44.5 

143.4 

137.3 

340.3 

353.9 

306 

307 

373.7 

X40.7 

X45.0 

144.0 

137-8 

34X.X 

353.8 

307 

308 

373.6 

X4X.3 

X45.5 

144.5 

138.3 
138.8 

34X.9 

354-6 

308 

309 

374. 5 

141.7 

146.  X 

145.0 

343.7 

355.4 

309 

310 

375.4 

143.3 

146.6 

145.5 

139.4 

343. 5 

356.3 

310 

3XX 

376.3 

X4a.7 

147-1 

146.0 

139.9 

344.3 

357.1 

311 

313 

377-1 

143.3 

147.6 

146.5 

140.4 

345.0 

357.9 

313 

313 

378.0 

X43.7 

148. 1 

147.0 

140.9 

345.8 

358.8 

313 

314 

378.9 

144.2 

X48.6 

147.6 

141.4 

346.6 

359.6 

314 

3x5 

379.8 

144.7 

149.1 

X48.I 

141. 9 

347.4 

360.4 

315 

316 

380.7 

X4S.3 

149.6 

Z48.6 

143.4 

348.3 

361.3 

316 

317 

381.6 

X45.7 

X50.X 

149.1 

143.0 

349.0 

263.x 

317 

318 

382.5 

146.3 

X50.7 

149.6 

143.5 

349.8 

363.9 

318 

319 

383.4 

146.7 

X5X.3 

Z50.X 

144.0 

350.6 

363.7 

319 

330 

384.3 

147.3 

X5I.7 

X50.7 

144.5 

351.3 

364.6 

330 

331 

385.x 

147.7 

X53.3 

I5X.3 

145.0 

353.x 

365.4 

331 

333 

386.0 

148.3 

153.7 

1SX.7 

145.5 

353.9 

366.3 

333 

333 

386.9 

148.7 

153. a 

X52.3 

X46.O 

253.7 

367.x 

333 

334 

387.8 

X49-3 

XS3.7 

X53.7 

X46.6 

354.5 

367.9 

324 

335 

388.7 

149.7 

154.3 
X54-8 

153.3 

147. 1 

355. 3 

368.7 

335 

336 

289.6 

Z50.3 

153.8 

147.6 

356.x 

369.6 

'     326 

337 

390.5 

X50.7 

X55-3 

154.3 

148.  X 

356.9 

370.4 

337 

338 

291.4 

X5X.3 

X5S.8 

154.8 

148.6 

357.7 

371.3 

338 

339 

292.2 

ISI.7 

156.3 

155.3 

149.  X 

358.5 

373.x 

339 

330 

393.x 

153.3 

X56.8 

155.8 

149.7 

359. 3 

273.9 

330 

331 

394  0 

153.7 

XS7.3 

156.4 

150.3 

360.0 

373.7 

331 

333 

394.9 

153.3 

157.9 

156.9 

150.7 

360.8 

374-6 

332 

333 

295.8 

XS3.7 

158.4 

157.4 

I5X.3 

36X.6 

275. 4 

333 

334 

396.7 

X54.3 

158.9 

157.9 

X5X.7 

362.4 

376.3 

334 

335 

397.6 

154. 7 

159.4 

158.4 

X53.3 

263.3 

377.0 

^H 

336 

398.5 

155-3 

1599 

159. 0 

153.8 

364.0 

377.9 

336 

337 

399.3 

155.8 

160.5 

159. 5 

153.3 
153.8 

364.8 

378.7 

337 

338 

300. 3 

156.3 

161. 0 

160.0 

365.6 

379.5 

338 

339 

3OX.I 

156.8 

X61.5 

X60.5 

154.3 

366.4 

380.4 

339 
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XA3LE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 
SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 
TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 
(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.}— CotUinwd. 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  sugar 
and  aaccharoee 

MaltoM 

Ociproas  oxide 

"^ 

Dntrote 
ocwe) 

Invert 
•ogar 

CvLprofu 

0.4  gnn. 
toUl 

a  grm. 
total 

CisHnOti 

CuHnOii 
+  HflO 

oxide 
(CttiO) 

•agar 

•agar 

340 

30a. 0 

157.3 

x63.o 

x6x.o 

X54.8 

267.x 

28X.2 

340 

34X 

30a. 9 

X57.8 
X58.3 

X63.5 

x6x.6 

X55.4 

267.9 

282.0 

34X 

343 

303.8 

X63.X 

X62.X 

X55.9 
XS6.4 

368.7 

282.9 

342 

343 

304.7 

158.8 

X63.6 

162.6 

369.5 

283.7 

343 

344 

305.6 

159.3 

164.  X 

163.x 

156.9 

370.3 

284.5 

344 

t^ 

306.5 
307.3 

X59.8 
.  X60.3 

164.6 
X65.X 

X63.7 
X64.2 

X57.5 
X58.0 

371.1 
371.9 

286.2 

346 

347 

308. a 

*  160.8 

X65.7 

X64.7 

X58.5 

273.7 

287.0 

347 

348 

309.x 

161. 4 

166.3 

X65.2 

X59.0 

273.5 

287.9 
288.7 

348 

349 

310.0 

x6x.9 

X66.7 

X65.7 

1595 

274.3 

349 

3SO 
35  X 

3x0.9 
311. 8 

162.4 
162.9 

x67.a 
X67.7 

166.3 
166.8 

160.1 
160.6 

375.0 

275.8 

289.5 
290.4 

350 
35X 

35  a 

3xa.7 

X63.4 

X68.3 

X67.3 

161.1 

276.6 

29X.2 

352 

353 

3x3.6 

X63.9 

X68.8 

X67.8 

161.6 

277.4 

292.0 

353 

354 

3x4.4 

X64.4 

• 

169.3 

X68.4 

16a.  3 

278.2 

292.8 

354 

355 

3x5.3 

X64.9 

169.8 

X68.9 

163.7 

a79.o 

293.7 

355 

356 

356 

316. a 

X65.4 
X66.0 

X70.4 

X69.4 

163.3 

279.8 

394.5 

357 

3x7.x 

X70.9 

X70.0 

163.7 

280.6 

395. 3 

396.3 

357 

358 

3x8.0 

X66.5 

X7X.4 

X70.5 

'J*- 2 

281.4 

358 

359 

3x8.9 

X67.O 

X7X.9 

17X.0 

164.8 

383.3 

397.0 

359 

360 

3x9.8 

X67.5 

173.5 

171.5 

X65.3 

382.9 

397.8 

360 

36X 

330.7 

X68.0 

X73  0 

172.1 

T65.8 

283.7 

398.7 

361 

36a 

3ax.6 

X68.5 

X73.5 

172.6 

166.4 

284.5 

399.5 

363 

363 

333.4 

X69.0 

X74  0 

173.x 

X66.9 

385. 3 

300.3 

363 

364 

333.3 

X69.6 

X74.6 

X73.7 

X67.4 

a86.x 

301.  S 

364 

365 

334.3 

170. X 

X75.X 

174.2 

X67.9 
X68.5 

386.9 

303.0 

? 

366 

335.1 

170.6 

X75.6 
X76.X 

174.7 

387.7 
388.5 

303.8 

IS 

336.0 

17X.I 

175. 2 

X69.0 

303.6 

'H 

336.9 

X71.6 

176.7 

175.8 

169.5 

389.3 

304.5 

369 

327.8 

173. 1 

X77.3 

176.3 

170.0 

390.0 

305.3 

369 

370 

328.7 

172.7 

X77.7 

176.8 

170.6 

390.8 

306.1 

370 

37  X 

329.5 

X73.2 

X78.3 
X78.8 

177.4 

171. 1 

39X.6 

307.0 

37X 

373 

330.4 

X73.7 

177. 9 

171.6 

393.4 

^•5 

373 

373 

33x3 

X74-2 

X79.3 
179.8 

X78.4 

173.3 

393.3 

308.6 

373 

374 

332.2 

X74.7 

179.0 

172.7 

294.0 

309. 5 

374 

375 

333  x 

X75.3 
X75.8 

.X80.4 

179.5 

173.2 

294.8 

310.3 

*!f 

376 

334.0 

X80.9 

180.0 

173.7 

295.6 

3x1.1 

376 

377 

334.9 

176.3 

18X.4 

180.6 

174.3 

296.4 

3X3. 0 

377 
378 

378 

335.8 

X76.8 

X83.0 

x8x.x 

X74.8 

297.2 

3X3.8 

379 

336.7 

X77.3 

X82.5 

181.6 

175.3 

297.9 

3x3.6 

379 

380 

337-5 

177. 9 

X830 

182.1 

175.9 

298.7 

3x4.5 

380 

381 

338.4 

X78.4 

183.6 

X82.7 

176.4 

299*5 

3x5.3 
3x6.1 

38X 

38a 

339.3 

X78.9 

X84.X 

X83.2 

X76.9 

300.3 

383 

383 

340.2 

X79.4 

X84.6 

X83.8 

X77.5 

3OX.I 

3x6.9 

383 

384 

341.  X 

180.0 

X85.2 

X84.3 

X7]8.0 

3OX.9 

3x7.8 

384 

385 

342.0 

X80.5 

X85.7 

X84.8 

X78.5 

302.7 

3x8.6 

^55 

386 

342.9 

X81.O 

186.2 

185.4 

X79.X 

303.5 

3x9.4 

386 

387 

343.8 

X8X.5 

186.8 

X85.9 

179.6 

304.2 

320.3 

387 

388 

344.6 

182.0 

X87.3 

X86.4 

xSo.x 

305.0 

321.1 

388 

389 

345.5 

X82.6 

X87.8 

X87.0 

X80.6 

305.8 

321.9 

389 

390 

346.4 

183.  X 

X88.4 

X87.5 

x8x.2 

306.6 

322.8 

390 

39X 

347.3 

X83.6 

188.9 

X88.0 

x8x.7 

307.4 

323.6 

39X 

39a 

348.2 

X84.X 

X89.4 

188.6 

X82.3 

308.  a 

324.4 

393 

393 

349.x 

X84.7 

190.0 

189. X 

X82.8 

309.0 

325.2 

393 

394 

350.0 

185.2 

190. 5 

189.7 

183.3 

309.8 

336.1 

394 

36 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 
SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 
TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 
(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.) — Caniinued. 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  sugar 
and  saccharose 

Maltose 

Cuprous  oxide 
(CuiO) 

'^ 

Dextrose 
(i>glu- 
cose) 

Invert 
sugar 

Coprous 

0^   grm. 
total 

2   grm. 
total 

CitHtsOii 

CiiHnOii 
+  HfO 

osdde 
(CtttO) 

sugar 

sugar 

395 

350.9 

X85.7 

X9X.O 

190.2 

X83.9 

3x0.6 

336.9 

395 

396 

35X.8 

X86.2 

X9X.6 

X90.7 

X84.4 

31X.4 

337.7 

396 

397 

353.6 

X86.8 

X92.X 

19X.3 

X84.9 

3x2.x 

338.6 

397 

398 

353.  S 

187.3 

193.7 

X9I.8 

xSs.S 

312.9 

339.4 

39S 

399 

354.4 

X87.8 

X93.2 

X93.3 

X86.0 

313.7 

330.3 

399 

400 

355.3 

X88.4 

X93.7 

193.9 

X86.5 

314.5 

331.  X 

400 

401 

356.2 

X88.9 

X94.3 

X93.4 

X87.X 

31s. 3 

331.9 

401 

40a 

357.  X 

189.4 

X94.8 

X94.0 

X87.6 

3i6.l 

333.7 

409 

403 

358.0 

189.9 

X95.4 

X94.5 

X88.X 

316.9 

333.6 

403 

404 

358.9 

190. 5 

195.9 

X9S.O 

X88.7 

317.7 

334.4 

404 

405 

359.7 

X9X.O 

196.4 

195.6 

X89.2 

318. S 

335.2 

40s 

406 

360.6 

19X.5 

X97.0 

X96.X 

X89.8 

319.2 

336.0 

406 

407 

361.5 

192.  X 

197.5 

196.7 

190.3 

330.0 

336.9 

407 

408 

362.4 

193. 6 

X98.1 

X97.3 

X90.8 

330.8 

337.7 

408 

409 

363.3 

X93.X 

X98.6 

X97.7 

19X.4 

33X.6 

338.5 

409 

410 

364.3 

X93.7 

X99.X 

X98.3 

X9X.9 

322.4 

339.4 

410 

4IX 

365.1 
366.0 

194.3 

X99.7 

198. 8 

193.5 

333.2 

340.2 

411 

4x2 

X94.7 

300.3 

199.4 

193.0 

324.0 

341.0 

4XS 

413 

366.9 

195.3 

200.8 

199.9 

193.5 

324.8 

34X.9 

413 

4x4 

367.7 

195. 8 

20X.3 

200.5 

194. 1 

325.6 

342.7 

414 

4x5 

368.6 

X96.3 

20X.8 

201.0 

194.6 

326.3 

343.5 

*»f 

4x6 

369. 5 

X96.8 

202.4 

20X.6 

X95.3 

327.1 

344.4 

4x6 

4x7 

370.4 

197.4 

202.9 

202.x 

X95.7 

327.9 

345.3 

417 

418 

37X.3 

197.9 

203.5 

ao2.6 

X96.3 

328.7 

346.0 

4lt 

419 

372.2 

198.4 

204.0 

203.3 

196. 8 

339.5 

346.8 

419 

4*0 

373.x 

199.0 

204.6 

203.7 

X97.3 

330.3 

347.7 

420 

421 

374.0 

X99.S 

205.x 

204.3 

197.9 

331.  X 

348.5 

421 

422 

374.8 

200.1 

205.7 

204.8 

198.4 

331.9 

349.3 

432 

423 

375.7 

300.6 

206.2 

205.4 

198.9 

333.7 

350.3 

423 

424 

376.6 

201.  X 

206.7 

305.9 

X99.5 

333.4 

351.0 

424 

435 

377.5 

20X.7 

207.3 

306.5 

200.0 

334.2 

351.8 

SI 

426 

378.4 

202.2 

207.8 

207.0 

200.6 

335.0 

352.7 

437 

379.3 

202.8 

208.4 

207.6 

20X.X 

335.8 

353.5  . 

4*7 

428 

380.2 

203.3 

208.9 

208.1 

2OX.7 

336.6 

354.3 

438 

429 

381.x 

203.8 

309.5 

308.7 

202.  a 

337.4 

355.  X 

429 

430 

38^.0 

204.4 

210.0 

209.2 

202.7 

338.3 

356.0 

430 

43  X 

382.8 

204.9 

2x0.6 

209.8 

203.3 

339.0 

356.8 

431 

432 

383.7 

305.5 

2IX.I 

2x0.3 

203.8 

339.7 

357.6 

432 

433 

384.6 

206.0 

2x1.7 

210.9 

204.4 

340.5 

358.5 

433 

434 

385.5 

306.5 

2X2.2 

2XX.4 

204.9 

341.3 

359.3 

434 

435 

386.4 

207.x 

212.8 

2X2. 0 

205.5 

343.1 

360.x 

43S 

436 

387.3    ' 

207.6 

213.3 

2x2.5 

206.0 

343.9 

36X.O 

436 

437 

388.2 

208.2 

213.9 

2x3.1 

206.6 

343.7 

361.8 

437 

438 

389.x 

208.7 

214.4 

2x3.6 

207.x 

344.5 

362.6 

438 

439 

390.0 

209.2 

215.0 

2X4.2 

207.7 

345.3 

363.4 

439 

440 

390.8 

209.8 

2x5.5 

3X4.7 

208.2 

346.1 

364.3 

440 

441 

391.7 

210.3 

2X6.  X 

2x5.3 

208.8 

346.8 

365.1 

441 

44a 

392.6 

210.9 

216.6 

2X5.8 

209.3 

347.6 

3$|-2 

44* 

443 

393.5 

2x1.4 

2x7.2 

2x6.4 

209.9 

348.4 

366.8 

443 

444 

394.4 

212.0 

2x7.8 

216.9 

2x0.4 

349.3 

367.6 

444 

445 

395.3 

212. 5 

218.3 

3X7.5 

21X.0 

350.0 

368.4 

445 

446 

396.2 

213. X 

2x8.9 

3x8.0 

2XX.5 

350.8 

369.3 

446 

447 

397.x 

213.6 

219.4 

2x8.6 

2X2. X 

351.6 

370.x 

447 

448 

397.9 

214. X 

230.0 

2x9.x 

2X2.6 

353.4 

370.9 

448 

449 

398.8 

214.7 

220.5 

219.7 

213.2 

353.3 

371.7 

449 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 
SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (04  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 
TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 
(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.) — CofUinued. 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  sugar  and 
saccharose 

Maltose 

t 

Cuprous  oxide 
(CuiO) 

*^ 

Dextrose 

(d-glu- 

cose) 

Invert 
sugar 

Cuprous 

0.4  grzn. 
total 
sugar 

3  grm. 
total 
sugar 

CiflHtsOii 

CitHifOii 
+H.0 

oxide 
(CuiO) 

450 

399.7 

3ZS-a 

aax.x 

330.3 

3x3.7 

353.9 

373.6 

450 

45  X 

400.6 

3x5.8 

33X.6 

330.8 

314.3 

354.7 

373.4 

451 

ASi 

401. 5 

3x6.3 

333.3 

33Z.4 

3x4.8 

355.5 

374.3 

453 

453 

402.4 

3x6.9 

333.8 

331.9 

3x5.4 

356.3 

375.x 

453 

454 

403.3 

3X7.4 

333.3 

332.5 

3X5.9 

357.x 

375.9 

454 

455 

404.  a 

3X8.0 

333.9 

333.0 

3x6.5 

357.9 

376.7 

455 

450 

456 

405.x 

3X8.5 

324.4 

333.6 

3x7.0 

358.7 

377.6 

457 

405.9 

319.  X 

335.0 

334.x 

ax7.6 

359.5 

378.4 

458 

458 

406.8 

3x9.6 

225.5 

334.7 

ax8.x 

360.3 

379.3 

459 

407.7 

330.a 

336.x 

335.3 

az8.7 

36X.0 

380.0 

459 

4«o 

408.6 

330.7 

336.7 

335.8 

ai9.3 

36X.8 

380.9 

460 

46X 

409.5 

33X.3 

337.3 

336.4 

ai9.8 

363.6 

38X.7 

46X 

46a 

4x0.4 

33X.8 

337.8 

336.9 

330.3 

363.4 

383.5 

46a 

463 

4IX.3 

333.4 

338.3 

337.5 

330.9 

364.3 

383.4 

463 

464 

4xa.a 

333.9 

338.9 

aaS.x 

aai.4 

365-0 

384.3 

464 

*$f 

4x3.0 

333.5 

339.5 

338.6 

333.0 

365.8 

385.0 

465 

466 

4x3.9 

334.0 

330.0 

339. a 

333.5 

366.6 

385.9 

466 

467 

414.8 

334.6 

330.6 

339.7 

333.  X 

367.3 

386.7 

*J2 

468 

t\u 

335.  X 

331.3 

330.3 

333.7 

368.x 

387.5 

468 

469 

335.7 

331.7 

330.9 

334.3 

368.9 

388.3 

469 

470 

^'2? 

336.3 

333.3 

333.8 

33X.4 

334.8 

369.7 

389.3 

470 

471 

418.4 

336.8 

333.0 

335.3 

370.5 

390.0 

47X 

47a 

4x9.3 

337.4 

333.4 

333.5 

335.9 

37X.3 

390.8 

473 

473 

4ao.2 

337.9 

a34.0 

333.x 

336.4 

373.x 

39X.7 

473 

.    474 

4ax.o 

328.5 

334.5 

333.7 

337.0 

373.9 

393.5 

474 

475 

431.9 

339.0 

335.  X 

334-3 

337.6 

373.7 

393.3 

475 

476 

42a.  8 

339.6 

335.7 

334-8 

328.x 

374.4 

394.3 

476 

477 

433.7 

330.x 

336.3 

335-4 

228.7 

375.3 

395.0 

477 

478 

434.6 

330.7 

336.8 

335. 9 

229.2 

376.0 

395.8 

478 

479 

435.5 

331.3 

337.4 

336.5 

229.8 

376.8 

396.6 

479 

480 

436.4 

331.8 

337.9 

337.1 

330.3 

377.6 

397.5 

480 

481 

437.3 

332.4 

238.5 

337.6 

330.9 

378.4 

398.3 

48X 

483 

438.x 

333.9 

339.x 

338.3 

33X.5 

379.3 

399.x 

48a 

483 

439.0 

233.5 

239.6 

338.8 

333.0 

380.0 

400.0 

483 

484 

439.9 

334.1 

240.2 

339.3 

333.6 

380.7 

400.8 

484 

^!5 

430.8 

334.6 

240.8 

339.9 

333.3 

38X.5 

4OX.6 

485 

,486 

431.7 

335.3 

241.4 

340.5 

333.7 

383.3 

403.4 

486 

*!2 

433.6 

335.7 

241.9 

341.0 

334-3 

383.x 

403.3 

487 

488 

433-5 

336.3 

242. 5 

041.6 

334.8 

383.9 

404.x 

488 

489 

434-4 

336.9 

343.x 

343.3 

335.4 

384.7 

404.9 

489 

490 

435.3 

337.4 

343.6 

343.7 

336.0 

385.5 

40s.  8 

490 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  method  it  is  recommended 
that  the  precipitate  obtained  should  be  weighed  as  cuprous  oxide.  This  is 
undesirable  for  the  reasons  given  on  page  23,  unless  comparatively  pure 
sugar  solutions  are  being  worked  with.  With  the  solutions  obtained  from 
ordinary  plant  products  and  from  conversions  by  means  of  enzymes,  etc., 
considerable  error  is  undoubtedly  incurred  unless  the  copper  is  weighed  as 
cupric  oxide.    The  short  time  of  heating  is  too,  likely  to  cause  error. 
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The  writer  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  these 
tables  but  it  may  be  pointed  out,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  pure 
maltose;  all  the  so-called  ''pure"  maltose  on  the  market  (Kahlbaum's,  etc.) 
is  indeed  far  from  pure  and  in  some  cases  contains  10  to  15%  of  dextrin. 
Such  material  can  only  be  purified  by  repeated  and  laborious  aystallisations 
(3  to  4  times)  from  80%  alcohol.  The  values  given  for  maltose  by  Brown 
Morris  and  Millar  (gravimetric)  as  well  as  those  given  by  Ling  and  Jones 
(infra)  (volumetric)  can  be  relied  upon. 

Volumetric  Methods. — Reasons  are  given  on  page  23  for  considering  that 
the  method  and  tables  due  to  Bertrand  are  not  satisfactory  for  accurate  worL 
On  the  other  hand  the  volumetric  method  suggested  by  Ling  (Vol.  I,  page 
3 22 0  is  not  only  extremely  rapid  but  is  probably  the  most  accurate  volumetric 
method  which  has  yet  been  suggested.  The  writer  has  thoroughly  tested 
the  tables  given  by  Ling  and  Jones,  using  very  carefully  purified  specimens 
of  the  different  sugars,  and  can  confirm  the  view  generally  held  that  this 
method  is  accurate  to  at  least  i  part  in  300  or  0.3%. 

The  following  are  the  tables  referred  to.  They  refer  to  quantities  of 
sugar  solutions  used  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Fehling  solution,  prepared  as  follows: 

Solution  No.  i. — Crystallised  copper  sulphate  (69.2  grm.)  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  solution  made  up  to  i  litre. 

Solution  No.  2. — Crystallised  Rochelle  salt  (346  grm.)  is  dissolved  in 
hot  water  and  mixed  with  sodium  hydroxide  also  dissolved  in  water  (142 
grm.).    After  cooling  the  mixed  solutions  are  made  up  to  i  litre. 

Equal  volumes  of  these  two  solutions  are  accurately  measured  out  at 
15.5^  (or  any  other  standard  temperature  adopted)  and  this  mixture  consti- 
tutes the  reagent.  It  is  standardized  as  follows:  Pure  saccharose'  (0.95 
grm.)  is  dissolved  in  water  (150  c.c),  and  the  solution  boiled  with  30  c.c. 
of  N/2  hydrochloric  acid  exactly  i  minute;  the  solution  is  cooled,  neutralised 
by  adding  N/2  sodium  hydroxide  (30  c.c.)  and  then  diluted  to  500  c.c.  This 
solution,  which  contains  0.2  grm.  of  invert  sugar  per  100  c.c.  is  titrated  against 
10  c.c.  portions  of  the  copper  reagent  (see  Allen,  Vol.  I,  page  322). 

The  manner  of  using  the  table  is  best  explained  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  a  solution  of  pure  laevulose  is  being  examined  and  that  25  c.c.  of 
it  are  required  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution.  Opposite  25  in  the 
first  column  is  found  0.2138  in  colimmL;  the  percentage  of  laevulose  in  the 
solution  titrated  is  thus  given  direct.  K  25.2  c.c.  or  other  quantity  not  a 
whole  number  is  required  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution,  the  percent- 
age of  Iseviilose  can  easUy  be  found  by  interpolation  between  the  numbers 
given  in  column  L. 

The  table  gives  the  number  of  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  equivalent  to 
I  grm.  of  the  particular  sugar  at  each  concentration.  The  numbers,  given 
in   columns  D',  L',  I'  and  M'  are  used  for  another  purpose — ^namely 

1  In  Vol.  I  of  Allen,  page  323,  line  6  from  bottom,  "a  seconds"  should  be  zo  seconds. 

«  A  nalyst,  33,  160.  • 

*  Sec  page  43. 
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TABLE  m.— REDUCING  POWER  OF  DIFFERENT  SUGARS  ACCORDING  TO 

LING  AND  JONES. 


Volume 

of  aoltt- 

tion  re- 

qtdred 

l>y  lo  C.C. 

Pehlins's 

•otation 

Dextroce 

LiDYulose 

Invert  sugar 

Maltose 

D 

Deztrote 
in  100 
c.c.  of 

Boltttion 

D' 

Pehling't 

solution 

equivalent 

to  1  grm. 

dextrose 

L 

Laevnlose 
in  100 
c.c.  of 

solution 

L' 
Fehling's 
solution 
equivalent 
to  z  srm. 
l«vuJose 

I 
Invert  in 

zoo  C.C. 

of 
solution 

r 

Fehling's 

solution 

equivalent 

to  X  grm. 

invert 

M 

Maltose 
in  100 

C.C.  of 

solution. 

M' 

Pehling't 

solution 

equivalent 

to  I  grm. 

maltose 

C.C. 
ao 

Gram. 

0.3437 

0.3333 

0.3336 

0.3138 
0.3056 
0.1981 
0.19XX 
0.X846 
0.X784 
0.X738 
0.X675 
0.X635 
O.X577 
0.1533 
0.1490 
0.1450 
0.1413 

0.1377 
0.1343 
0.1310 

0.1379 

C.C. 

306.0 

305.1 

304-3 

303.4 
ao3.6 

aoi.9 
301.3 

300.7 

aoo.i 
199.6 

199.1 
198.6 
198.3 
197.8 

197.4 
197.0 

196.7 
196.4 
196-0 
195.8 
195.5 

Gram. 

C.C. 

Gram. 

C.C. 

Gram. 

C.C. 

ax 

0.3413 
0.33ZI 
0.3318 
0.3133 
0.3053 
0.1980 
0.1910 
0.1846 
0.1787 
0.1731 
0.1678 

0.1639 
0.1583 
0.1539 
0.1497 
0.1458 

O.Z43Z 

0.1385 

O.Z349 
0.13x9 
O.I388 

O.X3S9, 

197. 5 
196.8 
196.0 
195. 5 
194. 9 
194.3 
193-9 
193-4 
193 -0     , 

193.5 
193.3 
191.8 

191 -S 

191-3 

190.9 
190.6 

X90.3 
190. 1 
189-8 
189.6 

189.4 
189.3 

0.3888 

0.3711 
0.3550 
0-3403 
0-3366 
0.3140 
0.3033 

0.39x5 
0.38x5 
0.3731 

0.3633 

0.35S1 

0.3474 
0.3401 
0.3333 
0.3368 
0.3306 
0.3148 
0.3093 

0.3041 

133.5 

< 

aa 

33 
34 
35 
a6 

37 

38 

39 
30 
3X 
33 
33 
34 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

43 
43 

0-34x1 
0.3313 
0.3333 
0.3138 
0.3060 
0.1988 
0.1931 
0.1857 
0.1798 
0.1743 
0.1691 
0.164a 
0.1596 
0.1553 
0.1511 
0.147a 
0.1435 
0.1399 
0.1366 

0.1334 
0.1398 
0.1374 

X88.5 
188.0 

187-5 
187.1 
186.7 
186.3 
186.0 
185.6 

185.4 
185.1 
184.8 
184.6 
184.3 
184.1 
183.9 
183.6 

1^3. 4 
183.3 
183.  X 
183.9 
183.8 
183.6 

the  separate  determination  of  two  reducing  sugars  in  a  mixture  by  a 
modification  of  Morris'  method^  (see  pages  9  and  10). 

Estimatioii  of  Invert  Sugar  in  Presence  of  Cane  Sugar.— -Ling  and 
Rendle  (Analysis  1908,  33,  170)  have  determined  the  corrections  to  be 
applied  in  order  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  the  saccharose  when  present  in 
mixtures  of  sugars.    In  the  following  table  IV: 

Column  A  gives  the  amount  in  grams  of  saccharose  present  in  100  c.c. 

of  the  sugar  solution. 
Column  B  gives  the  percentage  of  saccharose  present  expressed  on  the 

total  sugars. 
Column  C  gives  the  percentage  of  invert  sugar  present  expressed  on  the 

total  sugars. 
Colunm  D  gives  the  number  of  c.c.  of  sugar  solution  required  to  reduce 

10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution. 
Column  E  gives  the  percentage  of  invert  sugar  on  the  total  sugars  found 

by  direct  experiment. 
Column  F  gives  the  differences  between  the  values  shown  in  columns 

C  and  E. 
The  influence  of  the  saccharose  is  seen  to  be  practically  negligible  until 
the  proportion  to  the  total  sugars  (saccharose  +  invert  sugar)  amounts  to 
30%,  at  which  point  the  invert  sugar  is  overestimated  by  0.2%.    The  in- 

1  J,  Just,  Brtwintt  4t  163. 
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TABLE  IV.— EACH    SOLUTION   CONTAINED  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE   SAC- 
CHAROSE SHOWN  UNDER  COLUMN  A,  0.2  GRM.  OF  INVERT  SUGAR 

PER  100  C.C. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

O.OI 

4.« 

9Sa 

25.60 

95.30 

O.XO 

0.03 

13.0 

87-0 

25.60 

^.xo 

O.IO 

0.05 

ao.o 

80.0 

25.60 

80.10 

O.IO 

o.xo 

33-3 

66.7 

25.5s 

66.90 

0.90 

o.ao 

so.o 

50.0 

as.  45 

so.  40 

O.4D 

0.30 

60.0 

40.0 

as.  40 

40.40 

0.40 

0.40 

66.6 

33-4 
38.6 

as.  35 

33.80 

0.40 

0.50 

71. 4 

as.  30 

29.00 

0.40 

0.60 

7SO 

2SO 

as.  20 

25.40 

0.40 

0.70 

77.7 

22.3 

as.xs 

22.70 

0.40 

0.80 

80.0 

20.0 

as.  10 

20.40 

0.40 

I.  as 

86.2 

X3-8 

as.  OS 

14.  xo 

0.30 

I. so 

88.2 

XX. 8 

34. 9S 

X2.IO 

O.JO 

I.7S 

89.7 

X0.3 

a4.8s 

XO.6O 

0.30 

I.7S 

89.7 

X0.3 

a4.8o 

XO.6O 

0.30 

3.00 

90.9 

9.x 

a4.70 

9.45 

0.3$ 

a. 00 

•   90.9 

9.1 

a4.8o 

9.4X 

0.31 

a. so 

92. s 

7.S 

a4.8o 

7.76 

0.26 

3.00 

93.8 

6.2 

a4.70 

6.44 

0.24 

S.oo 

96.x 

3-2 

24.20 

4.0s 

o.xs 

7.00 

97. a 

2.8 

23.60 

3.04 

0.24 

xo.oo 

98.0 

2.0 

22.95 

2.23 

0.23 

20.00 

99.0 

X.O 

22.40 

I.X4 

O.X4 

as. 00 

99.2 

0.8 

22.25 

0.92 

O.X2 

30.00 

99.3 

0.7 

22.25 

0.80 

o.xo 

fluence  of  the  saccharose  increases  progressively  until  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  expressed  on  the  total  sugars  is  99.3%,  beyond  which  point  it  was 
not  determined.  At  this  point  the  invert  sugar  is  overestimated  by  about 
15%.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  magnitudes  representing  the  per- 
centages of  invert  sugar  decrease  as  the  percentage  of  saccharose  increases, 
and  the  correction  to  be  applied  (column  F)  is  in  concrete  numbers  greatest 
when  the  percentage  of  saccharose  in  the  total  sugars  is  between  50  and  80%. 
In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  saccharose  and  invert  sugar  the 
latter  would  be  returned,  if  no  correction  were  made,  as  50.4  instead  of  50.0%, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  99  parts  of  saccharose  and  i  of  invert  sugar 
the  latter  would  be  returned  as  1.14%  instead  of  1.0%.  Ling  generally  de- 
ducts the  values  shown  in  column  F  from  the  values  ascertained  by  direct 
titration  of  the  mixture  of  sugars.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  percentage  of  saccharose  not  calculated  on  the  sample,  but  on  the  total 
sugars  (saccharose  +  invert  sugar)  in  the  sample.  This  can  be  determined 
by  the  Clerget  method  or  by  the  method  of  double  titration  before  and 

after  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid,  applying  the  formula  S  =  ^^^ 

in  which  S  is  the  approximate  percentage  of  saccharose,  I  the  apparent  per- 
centage of  invert  sugar,  i.e.,  the  value  obtained  by  direct  titration,  and  I'  is 
the  percentage  of  invert  sugar  obtained  by  titration  after  complete  hydrolysis. 
The  approximate  value  given  in  column  F  is  subtracted  from  the  value  of 
I  and  added  to  the  value  of  S,  the  respective  results  giving  the  corrected 
percentages  of  invert  sugar  and  of  saccharose.  In  order  to  express  these 
on  the  sample  each  of  the  values  is  multiplied  by  S+I/ioo.    To  be  exact 
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the  value  added  to  the  approximate  percentage  of  saccharose,  S,  should  be 
diminished  by  5%;  but  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  method  does  not  war- 
rant this  refinement,  seeing  that  the  corrections  to  be  applied  are  compara- 
tively small. 

Low's  Volumetric  Method  (Provisional  A.  O.  A.  C.  Method). — In  this 
method,  the  copper  in  the  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  obtained  by  the 
action  of  a  sugar  solution  on  Fehling's  solution  is  estimated  iodometrically. 
The  method  prescribed  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  is  as  follows  (Bulletin  107,  revised 
1 91 2,  page  241):^ 

LOWS  VOLUMETRIC  METHOD,  MODIFIED.^    PROVISIONAL. 

(a)  Standardisation  of  the  Thiosulphate  Solution. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  19  grm.  of  pure 
crystals  to  1,000  c.c.  Weigh  accurately  about  0.2  grm.  of  pure  copper  foil 
and  place  in  a  flask  of  250  c.c.  capacity.  Dissolve  by  warming  with  5  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  water.  Dilute  to 
50  cCyboil  to  expel  the  red  fumes,  add  5  c.c.  of  strong  bromine  water,  and  boil 
until  the  bromine  is  thoroughly  expelled.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  add  a 
slight  excess  of  strong  ammonium  hydroxide — 7  c.c.  is  about  the  right  amount. 
Again  boil  until  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled,  as  shown  by  a  change 
of  colour  of  the  liquid  and  a  partial  precipitation.  Now  add  a  slight  excess 
of  strong  acetic  acid  (3  or  4  c.c.  of  80%  acid)  and  boil  for  a  minute.  Cool 
to  room  temperature  and  add  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  potassium  iodide 
containing  300  grm.  of  potassium  iodide  to  i  ,000  c.c.  Titrate  at  once  with  the 
thiosulphate  solution  until  the  brown  tinge  has  become  weak,  then  add 
suflicient  starch  liquor  to  produce  a  marked  blue  colouration.  Continue  the 
titration  cautiously  until  the  colour  due  to  free  iodine  has  entirely  vanished. 
The  blue  colour  changes  toward  the  end  to  a  faint  lilac.  If  at  this  point 
the  thiosulphate  be  added  drop  by  drop  and  a  little  time  be  allowed  for 
complete  reaction  after  each  addition,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
end  point  within  a  single  drop,  i  c.c.  of  the  thiosulphate  solution  will  be 
found  to  correspond  to  about  0.005  grm.  of  copper. 

(b)  Determination  of  Copper. 

After  washing  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide,  cover  the  Gooch  with  a 
watch  glass  and  dissolve  the  oxide  by  means  of  5  c.c.  of  warm  nitric  acid 
(i  :i)  poured  under  the  watch  glass  with  a  pipette.  Catch  the  filtrate  in  a 
flask  of  250  c.c.  capacity,  wash  the  watch  glass  and  Gooch  free  of  copper;  50 

1  In  a  modification  of  the  iodometric  method  suggested  by  Schoorl  (Zeit,  angew,  Chem.,  1899,  633) 
the  copper  remaining  in  the  Pehling's  solution  after  treatment  with  the  stigar  solution  is  estimated  and 


the  difference  between  this  value  and  that  given  by  the  Pehling's  solution  alone  is  a  measure  of  the 
copper  precipitate.     This  process  obviates  the  necessity  of  filtenng  off  the  precipitate.     Schoorl  gives 


*  7.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc.^  190a,  24,  1082. 
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C.C.  of  water  will  be  sufficient.  Boil  to  expel  red  fumesy  add  5  c.c.  of  bromine 
water,  boil  off  the  bromine,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  standardising  the 
thiosulphate. 


Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Reducing  Sugars  in  Presence  of  a 

Large  Quantity  of  Saccharose. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  large  quantities  of  cane  sugar  are  present, 
the  values  obtained  for  the  reducing  sugars,  present  in  relatively  small 
proportion,  are  considerably  increased;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  working,  when  the  action  takes  place 
at  the  boiling  point,  traces  of  the  saccharose  are  hydrolysed  and  so  increase 
the  actual  amount  of  invert  sugar  present.  Pellet^  has  made  a  special 
study  of  this  question  and  points  out  that  the  amount  of  reduction  obtained 
on  heating  Fehling's  solution  with  solutions  of  cane  sugar  varies  with: 
(i)  the  time  of  ebullition;  (2)  the  proportion  of  Fehling's  solution  relative 
to  the  sugar;  (3)  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar;  (4)  the  proportion  of  alkaline 
hydroxide  in  the  Fehling's  solution. 

The  effect  of  cane  sugar  on  Fehling's  solution  according  to  Pellet  is  ob- 
viated by  carrying  out  the  heating,  not  at  100°  as  is  usual,  but  at  60-62^; 
at  this  temperature  there  is  not  a  trace  of  cuprous  oxide  formed  when  10  grm. 
of  pure  cane  sugar  is  heated  for  10  minutes  with  20  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution. 
Pellet  suggests,  therefore,  the  following  process  of  estimating  small  quantities 
of  reducing  sugar  in  presence  of  large  quantities  of  saccharose. 

Pellef  s  Method. — The  Fehling's  solution  used  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Solution  A.  34.64  grm.  of  copper  sulphate  made  up  to  500  c.c. 
Solution  B.        Rochelle  salt,  180  grm. 

Sodium  hydroxide  (sticks),  60  grm.' 

Water  to  make  to  500  c.c. 
This  solution  contains  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
it  may  be  noted,  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  composition  as  that  adopted 
by  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  (page  25).     10  c.c.  of  the  mixed  solution 
corresponds  with  0.050  grm.  of  invert  sugar. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  reducing  sugar  in  highly  purified  and  half- 
purified  cane  and  beet  products,  25  grm.  of  this  material  are  dissolved  in 
100  C.C.  of  water;  20  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  the  Fehling's 
solution  and  10  c.c.  of  water  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  beaker  flask  (see 
page  26)  during  10  minutes  in  a  water-bath  at  60-62®.  50  c.c.  of  cold 
water  are  then  added  and  the  cuprous  oxide  collected  at  once,  thoroughly 
washed  and  ignited  to  cupric  oxide.  Pellet  makes  use  of  a  filter  paper  to 
collect  the  precipitate,  in  which  case  a  blank  experiment  has  to  be  made, 
with  the  same  volume  of  Fehling's  solution,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much 
copper  is  taken  up  by  the  filter  paper  itself  imder  exactly  similar  conditions. 

>  BvU.  Assoc.  Ckim.  Sucr.,  1913,  31,  x8a. 
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Pellet  suggests  using  small  filter  papers  having  a  diameter  of  about  3 
cm.  in  conjunction  with  a  special  filtering  arrangement  devised  for  the 
purpose.  With  these  small  discs  of  filter  paper  the  method  can  be  used 
colourimetricallyy  the  proportion  of  cuprous  oxide  being  judged  by  the  depth 
of  colour  on  the  disc  of  filter  paper  of  known  size;  for  this  purpose  a  series 
of  standards  are  prepared  by  means  of  known  very  small  quantities  of 
invert  sugar.  Under  the  conditions  Pellet  used,  the  weight  of  reducing  sugar 
(invert  sugar)  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  cupric  oxide  (CuO) 
by  0.453.  ^^^  ^^  value  of  the  constant  will  vary  slightly  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  of  sugar  and  Fehling's 
solution  is  heated,  that  is,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  free  surface 
to  the  depth,  so  that  each  worker  should  ascertain  for  himself  the  value  of 
this  ratio  for  his  own  conditions,  by  using  a  dilute  solution  of  invert  sugar 
(prepared  from  pure  cane  sugar)  of  known  concentration. 

Pellet  states  that  by  means  of  this  method  the  true  proportions  of  reduc- 
ing sugar  can  be  determined  in  even  the  highest  grades  of  crystallised  cane 
sugar,  which  are  generally  returned  as  free  from  invert  sugar  as  they  give 
less  than  50  mg.  of  copper  under  the  Herzfeld  conditions  (Vol.  I,  page  329) 
the  generally  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  method  when  used  to  estimate 
small  quantities  of  invert  sugar  in  cane  sugar  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
samples  of  pure  saccharose,  absolutely  free  from  reducing  sugar  according  to 
Pellet's  method,  will  give  as  much  as  100  mg.  of  cupric  oxide  when  10  grm. 
of  the  material  are  heated  for  3  minutes  with  Fehling's  solution  at  the  boil. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pellet  states  that  his  method  of  working  at  60^  enables 
one  readily  to  discriminate  between  sugars  which  are  practically  free  from 
invert  sugar  and  those  which  contain  0.01  or  0.02%.  The  exact  quantity 
of  the  invert  sugar  in  the  latter  cases  can  easUy  be  estimated. 

Saccharose. 

Estimation  by  Inversion. — In  spite  of  the  numerous  researches  which 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  past  20  years  with  the  object  of  standard- 
ising the  method  of  estimating  cane  sugar  by  inversion,  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  the  Clerget-Herzfeld  process  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in 
many  cases.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  estimation  of  saccharose  in  the 
mother  liquors  and  molasses  of  sugar  factories.  In  such  cases,  many  possi- 
bilities of  error  arise.  These  have  been  recently  summarised  by  H.  Pellet 
in  a  monograph  Dosage  du  Sucre  par , Inversion  originally  published  in  La 
Sucrerie  Indigene,  1913,  which  forms  a  valuable  survey  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  in 
this  method. 

(i)  It  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  specific 
rotation  of  cane  sugar  caused  by  dilution.  In  the  ordinary  Clerget-Herz- 
feld formula  the  constant  used,  viz.,  142.66  is  correct  only  when  the  quan- 
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tity  of  cane  sugar  present  is  the  half -normal  weight,  namely  13.0  grm.^ 
In  the  case  of  products  such  as  crude  sugars  and  molasses,  in  which  the  actual 
sugar  may  be  only  45%,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  constant  which  applies 
to  the  particular  concentration  of  the  saccharose  actually  present.  This 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table,  due  to  Herzfeld  in  1888;  or  it 
can  be  determined  directly  by  making  a  control  observation  with  a  solution 
of  pure  saccharose  of  approximately  the  same  concentration  as  that  present 
in  the  actual  an^^^'sis.  The  latter  method  is  really  preferable  because  in 
this  way  any  error  in  the  instrument  or  in  the  graduation  of  vessels,  etc.,  is 
allowed  for. 

TABLE  V. 
ALTERATION  OF  HERZFELD  CONSTANT  WITH  CONCENTRATION  OF 

SACCHAROSE. 


Gnn.  saccharoM  per 

Constant  in  Hersfeld 

Grm.  aaocharoae  per 

Constant  in  Hersfeld 

100  c.c. 

formula 

• 

100  cc 

formula 

I 

141.8s 

II 

X4a.S3 

a 

141.91 

13 

143.59 

3 

141.98 

13 

143.66 

4 

143.05 

X4 

143.73 

I 

143. za 

\l 

143.79 

142.18 

143.86 

7 

143.35 

^l 

143.93 

8 

143.33 

18 

143  00 

9 

143.39 

19 

143.07 

xo 

143.46 

30 

143  14 

(2)  The  principal  source  of  error  in  estimating  sugars  in  beet  molasses  or 
in  vegetable  extracts  in  general,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  amic  acids  or  add 
•amides  (such  as  glutamine,  glutamic  acid,  asparagine  and  aspartic  acids) 
which  have  a  decided  specific  rotatory  power;  the  error  arises  in  the  ordi- 
nary inversion  process  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  substances  have  a  very 
difiFerent  specific  rotation  in  aqueous  solution,  in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate 
and  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pellet  gives  data  for  the  amides  named 
above,  which  show  that  in  some  cases,  for  example  that  of  glutamic  acid, 
a  solution  which  is-  strongly  laevorotatory  in  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate  becomes  strongly  dextrorotatory  when  the  solution  is 
made  acid.  Consequently,  the  difference  between  the  direct  reading,  taken 
in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  that  obtained  in  acid  solution,  after 
inversion  by  the  Herzfeld  process,  does  not  in  such  cases  give  a  true  meas- 
ure of  the  cane  sugar  present;  the  change  of  rotation  found  is  less  than  that 
actually  due  to  the  sugar  present,  which  is  consequently  returned  at  a  lower 
figure  than  is  actually  correct.  There  is  also  an  error  due  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  an  amide  such  as  glutamineor  asparagine  into  an  acid  such  as  glutamic 
acid,  by  partial  hydrolysis,  this  change  being  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
rotation. 

i  Stanek  (Zeit.  Zuckerind,  Bdhm,  19141  36,  389),  states  that  the  constant  143.66,  for  this  concentra- 
tion,  strictly  holds  good  only  when  the  inverted  solution  is  polarised  within  3  to  5  minutes;  if  the  a- 
amination  is  delayed,  as  for  instance,  when  the  solution  has  to  be  decolourised,  for  15  to  30  minutes 
the  value  143.66  is  too  low,  and  the  constant  143  should  then  be  used. 
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Errors  caused  in  this  way  by  acid  amides  such  as  glutamine  and  aspara- 
gine  (which  are  not  eliminated  by  precipitation  with  basic  lead  acetate) 
are  largely  obviated  by  taking  the  direct  polarisation  reading  in  acid  solution , 
according  to  Pellet's  process  (see  below),  using  sulphurous  acid  instead  of 
hydrochloric  acid.    This  serves  not  only  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead  by 
precipitation  as  sulphite,  but  at  the  same  time  clarifies  and  bleaches  the  solu* 
tion  so  that  it  can  easily  be  read  in  the  polarimeter.    The  direct  reading  being 
taken  in  acid  solution,  is  really  comparable  with  the  reading  after  inversion. 
Pellet's  New  Method  of  Estiniatiiig  Saccharose  in  Molasses. — loo  grm. 
of  the  molasses  are  placed  in  a  500  c.c.  flask  together  with  water  so  as  to  make 
the  volume  equal  to  about  300  cc;  after  thoroughly  mixing,  basic  lead 
acetate  is  gradually  added  until  there  is  no  further  precipitate.    This  addi- 
tion is  made  as  carefully  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  having  any  considerable 
excess  of  the  solution  of  lead.    The  solution,  without  filtering,  is  then  diluted 
to  500  c.c,  well  shaken,  and  filtered.    Take  the  direct  polarisation  of  the 
filtrate  (i). 

Transfer  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  to  a  dry  100  cc  measuring  flask  and  make 
up  to  100  cc  with  distilled  water.  If  the  measuring  vessels,  etc,  are  correct, 
the  polarisation  should  be  exactly  half  that  formerly  obtained.  Another 
50  c.c  of  the  filtrate  are  placed  in  a  100  cc  flask  and  about  49  cc  of  sul- 
phurous acid  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1.040  to  1.045-  added^  and  the  solution  is 
diluted  to  100  cc.  It  is  then  carefully  shaken,  and  i  grm.  of  specially  pure 
decolourising  carbon  (which  must  be  without  action  on  the  sugars  present) 
is  added  and  the  solution  again  agitated;  it  is  then  filtered  and  the  polari- 
sation observed,  preferably  in  a  400  mm.  tube.  The  result  is  multiplied  by 
0.9985,  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  volume  of  the  precipitated  lead  sul- 
phite.   This  gives  the  ctcid  direct  polarisation  (2). 

50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate  are  placed  in  a  100  cc 
flask  (A)  with  5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.118)  +  25  cc. 
of  sulphurous  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.040  —  1.045.  ^  second  quantity  is  prepared 
similarly  in  a  flask  (B)  and  in  a  dried  flask  which  serves  as  a  temperature 
control,  80  cc  of  water  are  placed;  all  these  flasks  are  then  placed  in  a  boiling 
water-bath,  until  the  temperature  of  the  control  is  exactly  70®;  this  is  the 
case  after  2}^  to  3  minutes.  The  three  flasks  are  then  transferred  to  a  water- 
bath  heated  at  70^,  and  flask  A  is  heated  7  minutes  and  flask  B  10  minutes 
at  70^.  The  extra  3  minutes  heating  in  flask  B  ensures  that  inversion  is  com- 
plete and  gives  a  check  on  the  result  obtained  in  flask  A. 

After  the  inversion  the  solutions  A  and  B  are  cooled  and  diluted  to  100  c.c 
I  grm.  of  pure  decolourising  carbon  is  added  to  each,  the  solutions  are  shaken, 
filtered  and  the  polarisation  taken  (in  a  400  mm.  tube)  (3).  The  cane  sugar 
is  calculated  from  the  acid  polarisation  before  inversion  and  the  polarisation 

>  If  one  has  8alphiir-4liozide  in  siphon,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  gas  through  the  50  cc.  of  solution 


obtained  by  invertaae  or  by  the  Andruk  method. 
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after  inversion.  Instead  of  using  the  usual  constant  142.669  the  value  in 
Table  V,  which  corresponds  with  the  approximate  quantity  of  sugar  present 
should  be  employed. 

Use  of  Invertase  in  Estimating  Saccharose. — ^The  use  of  the  selective 
enzyme  invertase  has  certain  advantages  in  estimating  cane  sugar  in 
complex  mixtures  such  as  molasses  or  the  mixtures  of  sugars  that  are 
obtained  on  extracting  leaves  or  other  plant  tissues.  The  enzyme  brings 
about  hydrolysis  of  cane  sugar  quite  rs^idly  and  completely  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  or  slightly  above  it  (the  optimum  temperature  is  38^)  and  is 
purely  selective  in  its  action;  it  does  not  hydrolyse  maltose  or  similar 
glucosides,  and  therefore  is  more  discriminative  in  its  action  than  h3rdro> 
chloric  add  under  Herzfeld  conditions.  Ogilvie^  has  applied  it  to  the 
analysis  of  beet  and  cane  molasses  and  Davis  and  Daish'  make  use  of  it  in 
the  form  of  autolysed  yeast  (Vol.  I,  p.  314)*  in  their  scheme  of  analysis 
of  plant  extracts  (p.  64)  following  in  this  the  example  of  Brown  and  Morris 
(Trans,,  1893,  63,  663).  Ogilvie  has  shown  that  invertase  gives  practic- 
ally the  same  results  for  molasses  as  Pellet's  sulphurous  add  method  and 
both  values  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  values  found  by  the  Andrlik 
method^  in  which  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  and  urea  is  added  to  stop  the 
invertive  action  of  the  acid  on  the  cane  sugar. 


TABLE  VI.— CANE  MOLASSES. 


Cuban  molasses 

Bgjrptian 
molasses 

Javan 
molasses 

American 

No.  I 

No.  3 

syrup 

Ash  (tulphated) 

6.77 
18.71 

rin 

10.93 
XI. 70 

XO.97 
31.98 

6  n' 

Reducing  sagan 

26.55 

I.  Alkaline  (boaic  lead  acetate)  polarisation. . . 
3.  Neutral  direct  polarisation 

33.30 
30.50 
30.50 
30.60 

—  16.40 

—  16.30 
35.6 
36.7 

35-4 

35-4 

35-5 

3x40 

49. 90 

30.50 

30.50 

-15.50 

-15.40 

34-40 

35  40 
34.3 
34.7 
34.7 

39.50 
38.10 
3«.40 
38.30 
-17.90 
—  18.03 
43.4 
43-4 

43.4 
43.6 

43.5 

34.30 
33.46 
33.38 
33.30 
-14.08 
—  14.06 
36.1 
36.6 

35.9 

35.9 

35.8 

39.70 
39.65 
39.36 
39.10 
-11.40 

—  13.38 
38.7 
39.3 

39. a 
38.9 
38.8 

3.  Acid  (HQ+urea)  polarisation  (Andrlik). . . 

4.  Acid  (SOs)  direct  polarisation  (Pellet) 

5.  Invertase  inversion  polarisation 

6.  Acid  inversion  (Hersfeld)  polarisation. 

7.  %  saccharose,  using  invertase 

8.  %  saccharose  using  add  as  hydrolyst  and 
the  alkaline  direct  polarisation. 

9.  %  Saccharose  using  acid  at  hydrolirst  and 

the  neutral  direct  polarisation. 

10.  %  saccharose  using  acid  as  hydroljrst  and 
(HCl+urea)  direct  polarisation  (Andrlik). 

11.  Saccharose,  using  acid  as  hvdrolyst  and 

(SOi)  direct  polarisation  (Pellet). 

^  Int.  Sugar  J.,  191 3,  14,  89  and  634. 
*J,  Agric.  Sci,,  X9i3tS»437. 

*  Hudson  and  Paine  (7.  Amer,  Chem,  Soc.,  1914,  36,  1566)  have  recently  described  a  rather  tedious 
method  of  prepi^s  an  invertase  solution  for  cane  sugar  inversions,  in  which  the  solution  from  the 
autolysed  yeast  is  clarified  with  lead  acetate,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
the  liquid  dialysed  through  a  collodion  sac  in  running  water.  This  treatment  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
^vent  the  solution  from  undergoing  change  and  also  involves  considerable  loM  of  activity  of  the 
invertase  preparation.  A  solution  prepared  in  the  following  way  can  be  kept  a  or  3  yeeuv  without 
appreciably  losing  its  activity.  About  yi  lb.  of  fresh  brewer^  yeast,  after  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  in  a  Buchner  funnel  to  remove  wort,  is  packed  into  a  wide-necked  bottle  and,  slier  adding 
about  so  C.C.  of  toluene  is  left  to  undergo  autolysis  for  several  days  at  about  38^;  the  yeast  neariy 
completely  liquefies,  and  the  liquid,  which  is  only  very  slightly  coloured,  is  filtered  from  the  solid 
resiaue.  It  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark.  About  xo  to  so  c.c.  of  toluene  should  be  added, 
■o  as  to  keep  a  film  of  this  liquid  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  preparation  and  exclude  air. 

*  ZeU.  Zuckind,  BOhm,  1906,  31,  417. 
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TABLE  Vn.— BEET  MOLASSES. 
(Ogilvie,  /.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind,,  19x1,  30*  62.) 


Sample  i 


Sample  2 


Sample  3 


Sample  4 


I. 
a. 
3. 

4. 
S. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


xo. 


XX. 


Direct  alkaline  (baaic  lead)  polarisation 

Direct  netttral  polarisation 

Direct  acid  (Andrlik)  polarisation 

Direct  add  (SO1)  polsirisatton  (PeDet) 

Invertase  inversion  polarisation 

Acid  inversion  polarisation 

Clerget  value  by  invertase 

Oerget  value  by  acid,  nsing  alkaline  direct  polari- 
sation. 

Clerget  value  by  acid,  using  neutral  direct  polari- 
sation. 

Clerset  value  by  add,  using  add  (Andrlik)  direct 
polarisation. 

Clerget  value  bv  add,  using  acid  (SOt)  direct 
polarisation  (Peuet). 


48.8 
49-3 
50.4 
SO. 3 
•14.6 
•13. a 

48. 5 

47.0 

47.3 
48.3 
48.  z 


53.0 

53.25 

53.3 

■xo.o 
■X4-6 
SI. 7 


50. 5 
51.4 
51.4 


48.6 
49  O 
50.0 


•15.0 

■13. 6 

48.6 

47.1 

47.4 
48.3 


47.0 
47.6 
4S.4 
48.3 
•14.4 
•13. 8 

46.1 
46. 5 
47.1 
47.0 


From  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  with  beet  molasses  the  results  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  Herzfeld  process  using  the  alkaline  direct  polarisation  are 
Imff  as  compared  with  the  practically  identical  values  obtained  using 
invertase  or  the  direct  acid  polarisation.  In  the  case  of  cane  molasses  the 
reverse  is  true,  the  results  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  being  high. 
The  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  different  character  of  the  disturbing 
factor  in  the  two  cases:  in  beet  molasses  it  is  the  presence  of  amides'  and 
amino-adds  and  in  cane  molasses  it  is  the  reducing  sugars. 

According  to  Cross  and  Taggart^  the  retarding  action  of  betaine  and  urea 
on  the  inversion  of  saccharose  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  only  slight  at  tem* 
peratures  of  20  to  28^  and  therefore  analytical  methods  based  on  this  supposed 
retarding  influence,  such  as  the  Andrlik  process  are  not  satisfactory.  Ac- 
cording to  Pellet  {loc.  cU,)  in  the  Andrlik  method  the  polarisation  of  the  acid 
solution  should  be  completed  in  less  than  7  minutes  if  change  of  the  saccha- 
rose is  to  be  avoided. 

There  is  perhaps  still'  some  doubt  whether  the  values  obtained  by  the 
Pellet  and  Andrlik  processes  actually  represent  the  true  saccharose  present; 
the  agreement  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  may  be 
fortuitous  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  original  Pellet  method,  in 
which  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur  dioxide  was  used,  gave  slightly 
different  results  and  has  been  modified  by  increasing  the  amount  of  sulphur 
dioxide  present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  confirmation  of  some  value  that 
the  invertase  method  gives  practically  identical  results  (Ogilvie).  It  would, 
however,  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  results  obtained  for  cane 
sugar  in  such  cases,  by  measuring  the  increase  of  reducing  power  1[)y  Fehling's 
solution  (gravimetrically  or  volmnetrically),  correspond  with  those  given  by 
the  change  of  rotation  measured  under  the  various  conditions  given  above. 
Owing  to  the  great  influence  of  salts,  acids  and  neutral  substances  such  as 
betaine  or  urea  on  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  sugars  and  other  optic- 
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ally  active  substances  present,  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  must  be  felt  as 
to  the  strict  reliability  of  methods  which  rest  on  the  polarisation  figures  only, 
until  it  has  been  finally  put  beyond  question  by  other  methods  that  these 
are  correct. 

Invendon  of  Saccharose  by  Citric  Acid* — ^In  estimating  saccharose  in 
plant  extracts  it  is  inadvisable  to  invert  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  70^  under 
Herzfeld  conditions  as  if  maltose  is  present  a  certain  proportion  undergoes 
hydrolysis  to  dextrose.^  In  such  cases  a  weaker  acid  such  as  citric  add  can 
be  applied  but  error  may  arise  unless  special  precautions  are  taken.  Davis 
and  Daish^  show  that  in  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  on  mangold 
leaf  extracts  from  which  tannins,  amino-acids,  etc.,  had  been  as  far  as  possible 
removed  by  basic  lead  acetate  in  the  usual  way,  the  amount  of  cane  sugar 
found  by  inverting  with  2%  citric  acid  was  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  amount  found  by  means  of  invertase.  It  was  ultimately  discovered  that 
the  cause  of  the  difference  was  the  presence  in  solution  of  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  sodium  acetate,  which  almost  entirely  inhibits  the  invertive 
action  of  2%  citric  acid.  The  sodium  acetate  was  produced  owing  to  the 
necessity,  in.  the  cases  dealt  with,  of  using  relatively  large  quantities  of  basic 
lead  acetate  to  remove  the  tannins,  etc.,  present  in  the  extracts  analysed; 
on  subsequently  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  precipitate  the  slight  excess  of 
lead  present  in  the  filtered  solution  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  originally 
present  in  the  basic  acid  acetate  was  converted  into  sodium  acetate.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  although  sodium  acetate,  when  present  to  the  extent  of 
about  I  to  2%,  almost  completely  inhibits  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  boiling 
2%  citric  acid,  it  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  action  of  invertase 
(autolysed  yeast) ;  this  shows  the  advantage  of  using  invertase  in  many  cases 
as  a  means  of  checking  the  results  obtained  by  acid  hydrolysis.  The  writer 
in  estimating  cane  sugar  in  plant  material  invariably  uses  two  methods  (see 
page  65):  (i)  hydrolysis  by  boiling  10%  citric  acid;  (2)  hydrolysis  during  24 
hours  at  38®  by  i  c.c.  of  autolysed  yeast  (see  footnote  on  page  46).  The 
results  mutually  check  each  other.  The  method  of  carrying  out  the 
hydrolysis  by  10%  citric  acid  is  as  follows:  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be 
analysed  (which  has  had  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate)  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until 
it  just  shows  the  faintest  indication  of  pink  to  methyl-orange.  Solid  citric 
acid  is  then  added  so  as  to  make  a  10%  solution  (5  grm.  solid  citric  acid 
to  50  c.c.  of  solution)  and  the  mixture  raised  to  the  boil;  it  is  kept  actively 
boiling  over  a  small  flame  for  10  minutes,  under  a  reflux  condenser,  and 
the  solution  is  then  cooled  to  the  ordinary  temperature  and  exactly  neutral- 
ised (using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator)  by  adding  a  10  or  15%  solution 

1  It  U  generally  stated  that  maltose  is  not  hydrolysed  at  all  by  hydrochloric  add  under  Hersfeld 
conditions  and  KluYver  {Biochemische  Suikerbepalingen,  1914,  page  223)  considered  that  Davis  and 
Daish  were  in  error  in  considering  this  statement  to  be  incorrect;  the  writer  has  however  since  shown 
(Davis,  /.  Agric,  Sci.,  191 4t  6,  413)  that  under  Herzfeld  conditions  the  hydrolysis  of  msJtoae  is  quite 
appreciable  and  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  cane  sugar  estimation. 
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of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  diluted  to  loo  c.c.  at  15^  (or  30^  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  flask  is  graduated)  and  is  then  ready  for 
the  polarisation  or  for  measuring  the  reducing  power  by  means  of  Fehling's 
solution. 

In  all  cases  that  the  writer  has  yet  met,  10%  citric  acid  under  the  con- 
ditions given  has  effected  complete  hydrolysis  of  the  cane  sugar  even  when 
very  large  quantities  of  basic  lead  acetate  have  been  employed  in  the  pre- 
liminary purification  of  the  solutions  dealt  with.  Special  experiments 
have  shown  that  no  maltose  is  hydrolysed  under  these  conditions. 

Influence  of  Basic  Lead  Acetate  in  Sugar  Analysis. — It  has  been  gener- 
ally considered  since  the  work  of  Gill,^  Pellet,^  Edson,*  and  Geerligs^  that  when 
basic  lead  acetate  is  used  in  purifying  and  decolorising  solutions  containing 
reducing  sugars,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  latter  is  thrown  out  of 
solution;  this  action  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  Isvulose  and  Pellet 
has  stated  that  in  some  cases  23%  of  the  laevulose  present  is  precipitated  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst  at  50^  this  sugar  is  totally  removed. 
Whilst  the  experimental  results  recorded  by  the  above  authors  are  perfectly 
correct,  the  writer,  from  a  series  of  experiments  as  yet  unpublished,  has 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  laevulose  is  precipitated 
under  the  conditions  named  above.  It  has  been  found  that,  at  least  in 
dilute  solutions,  Isevulose  is  not  precipitated  at  all  by  basic  lead  acetate,  even 
in  presence  of  impurities  such  as  sodium  sulphate  or  organic  acids,  and  that 
no  loss  occurs  unless  the  solution  of  the  lamdose  is  left  in  contact  with  the  basic 
lead  acetate  for  some  time.  If  to  the  solution  containing  the  Isvulose,  basic 
lead  acetate  is  added  in  not  too  large  excess  (5  c.c.  or  10  c.c.)  and  then  the 
lead  is  precipitated  immediately  by  sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  carbonate, 
practically  100%  of  the  laevulose  is  recovered  in  the  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  laevulose  is  left  with  the  basic  lead  acetate  for  various  lengths 
of  time,  for  example,  i  hour,  24  hours,  48  hours,  and  the  lead  is  subsequently 
precipitated  by  the  same  reagents,  different  proportions  of  sugar  are  foqnd 
to  have  disappeared;  the  amount  apparently  lost  increases  with  the  time 
that  the  solution  has  been  standing  in  contact  with  the  basic  lead  acetate. 
At  the  same  time  the  lasvulose  solution  progressively  becomes  more  and 
more  yellow  in  colour,  without,  however,  any  precipitation  becoming  visible. 
It  would  appear  that,  instead  of  the  Isevulose  being  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  an  insoluble  lead  compound,  as  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
case,  what  happens  is  that  the  Isevulose  is  either  destroyed  by  the  basic 
lead  acetate  (possibly  by  an  oxidising  action  which  occurs  in  the  alkaline 
solution)  or  it  is  transformed  into  another  carbohydrate  with  a  different 
specific  rotatory  power  and  a  smaller  reducing  power.    Lobry  de  Bruyn  and 

X  J.  CA«m.,  Soc„  z87it  a4t  9x* 
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van  Ekenstein^  by  the  action  of  lead  hydroxide  on  ksvulose  isolated  a 
hexose,  CfiHisOe,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  glutose;  it  has  practically  no 
action  on  the  plane  of  polarised  light  and  is  not  fermentable  by  yeast. 

The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  rapid  is  the  disappearance  of 
Isevulose,  so  that  heating  a  solution  containing  reducing  sugars  with  basic 
lead  acetate  must  always  be  avoided. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pellet'  advocates  the  use  of  neutral  lead  acetate  in 
place  of  the  basic  lead  acetate  in  clarifying  liquors  which  contain  reducing 
sugars,  owing  to  the  supposed  precipitating  effect  of  the  basic  salt  on  the 
lasvulose.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  neutral  lead  acetate  is  far  less 
effective  as  a  clarifying  agent  and,  in  the  case  of  plant  material,  frequently 
leaves  in  solution  optically  active  substances  (for  example  gums)  which  are 
thrown  down  by  the  basic  salt  and  therefore  prevented  from  interfering  with 
the  analysis.  From  the  results  obtained  by  the  writer  it  would  appear  that 
if  the  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  carefully  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  until 
the  precipitation  of  the  impurities  is  jtf  5/  complete,'  and  if  the  actual  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  about  5  c.c.  on  300  to  500  c.c. 
of  solution,  there  is  practically  no  loss  whatever  of  kamhse,  or  other  reducing 
sugars.  Direct  experiment  with  mixtures  of  pure  reducing  sugars  and 
tannin  have  shown  that  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  any  considerable  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate  during  the  precipitation,  there  is  no  loss  of  reducing  sugars 
when  the  tannin  is  precipitated  in  this  way.  Parkin^  cites  a  case  of  this  kind 
when  the  following  results  were  obtained  in  a  test  analysis: 

Tannin  added  and  pre-  r««-»«^i  :« 

cipitatcd  by  s  c.c.  basic  Ai^\^ll?^ 

lead  acetate  distaUed  water 

Saccharose 0.487  o.  489 

Dextrose 0.204  o.aox 

Lnvulose o .  244  o .  344 

Total  sugar o. 935  o. 934 

In  this  case,  tannin  was  added  to  the  solution  just  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
all  carried  down  in  the  precipitate  caused  by  the  addition  of  s  c.c.  of  the 
basic  lead  solution;  the  excess  of  lead  was  not  removed,  and  it  is  seen  that 
this  slight  excess  has  had  no  influence  on  the  result. 

In  agreement  with  the  view  the  writer  puts  forward  that  no  loss  of 
laevulose  ever  occurs  by  actual  precipitation,  but  that  when  such  appears  to 
take  place  it  is  usually  caused  by  a  transformation  of  the  sugar  by  the  alka- 
line lead  solution,  are  the  facts  recently  recorded  by  Le  Docte.*  The  latter 
shows  that  whereas  in  carrying  out  the  hot  aqueous  digestion  process  of 
extracting  sugars  in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate  the  polarisation  due  to 
laevulose  (which  was  purposely  added)  disappears  entirely,  it  is  not  changed  at 

1  Rec,  Trav,  Chim.,  z6,  262. 

*J,  Fab.  Sucre,,  i899t  40,  No.  15;  Bull.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.,  X896,  Z5t  60s;  1897.  x6»  1007  and  1147: 
1904.  asi  744;  1913*  ?x»  305;  1914.  i»,  909. 

*  It  is  usually  quite  easy  by  xn^ng  tests  of  small  portions  of  the  filtrate  to  hit  off  the  point  at 
which  this  occurs  within  i  or  a  cc,  even  when  relatively  large  quantities  (for  example  xoo  to  300  c.c. 
of  basic  lead  acetate  have  to  be  employed. 

*  Biochem.  J.,  191  if  6>  12. 

*  Sucrerit  Beige,  191 2,  275. 
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all  or  changed  only  very  slightly  when  the  digestion  is  effected  in  the  cold. 
Similarly  when  the  actual  hot  digestion  is  carried  out  in  the  absence  of 
basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  latter  is  then  added  after  cooling,  the  polarisation 
due  to  laevulose  (or  dextrose)  is  not  in  the  least  interfered  with.  It  is 
concluded  that,  as  stated  above,  when  reducing  sugars  are  present  basic 
lead  acetate  should  never  be  added  to  the  hot  solution. 

Laevulose  is  far  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  basic  lead  acetate  in  the 
cold  than  dextrose  or  other  sugars  just  as  it  is  in  general  far  more  easily 
decomposed  than  these  (compare  page  53,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid). 
The  writer  finds  that  dextrose  and  maltose  remain  practically  unchanged 
in  presence  of  considerable  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  and  Le  Docte  {loc. 
cil.)  also  states  that  in  presence  of  dextrose,  the  hot  digestion  with  basic 
lead  acetate  can  be  carried  out  without  loss  of  the  reducing  sugar.  The 
fact  that  no  precipitation  or  loss  of  either  dextrose  or  maltose  occurs  in 
presence  of  basic  lead  acetate  greatly  simplifies  the  analysis  in  the  case  of 
solutions  containing  these  substances.  The  writer  has  shown,  for  example,^ 
that  basic  lead  acetate  can  be  used  in  removing  impurities  in  the  estimation 
of  starch  by^  means  of  taka-diastase  (see  page  74),  which  converts  the 
starch  quantitatively  into  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dextrose,  without  any 
loss  whatever  occurring  of  either  of  these  sugars. 

In  sugar  analysis  any  considerable  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  should 
always  be  avoided,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  any  such  excess  should 
be  removed  before  taking  the  actual  polarisation  readings,  either  by  means 
of  sulphurous  acid  as  recommended  by  Pellet  or  by  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  sulphate,  etc.  If  any  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  is  left  it  combines 
with  the  reducing  sugars  (dextrose,  Isvulose,  maltose)  forming  soluble  lead 
compounds  which  have  an  entirely  different  rotation,  from  the  sugars  them- 
selves; this  is  particularly  the  case  with  Isvulose  (or  invert  sugar)  the  nega- 
tive rotation  of  which  may  become  positive  in  presence  of  excess  of  basic 
lead  acetate. 

Incomplete  Inversion  caused  by  the  use  of  Large  Quantities  of  Basic 
Lead  Acetate  or  by  the  Presence  of  Sfdts  of  Organic  Adds. — In  the  ordi- 
nary analysis  of  sugar  works  materials  and  products  the  quantity  of  basic 
lead  acetate  used  is  generally  relatively  small  and  as  much  as  5  c.c.  of  the  lead 
solution  can  be  present  in  excess  without  interfering  with  the  completeness 
of  the  inversion  under  Herzfeld  conditions  (see  Pellet,  Dosage  du  Sucre, 
page  39).  On  the  other  hand,  in  working  with  vegetable  extracts,  when 
much  larger  quantities  of  basic  lead  acetate  have  to  be  used,  the  proportion 
of  lead  which  remains  unprecipitated  in  the  solution  may  be  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  incomplete  inversion  if  only  the  usual  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  employed  in  the  Herzfeld  method;  even  if  this  lead  be  precipitated  by 
sodium  carbonate  or  sulphate,  sodium  acetate  is  formed,  which  inhibits 
more  or  less  completely,  the  invertive  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 

>  J,  AgHc,  Sd.,  J9X4f  6,  15a. 
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just  as  it  does  that  of  citric  acid  (see  page  48).  In  such  cases  serious  error 
in  the  analysis  may  arise  and  Pellet  cites  an  instance  (Private  Communica- 
tion) in  which  6%  of  raffinose  was  returned  as  being  present  in  a  wild  beet 
from  this  cause.  Care  should  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  make  the  solution 
very  faintly  acid  to  methyl-orange  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  adding  the  quantity  of  acid  (5  c.c.)  required  under  Herz- 
f eld  conditions.  Duplicate  experiments  can  also  be  profitably  made  in  which 
the  period  of  heating  is  prolonged  to  10  or  15  minutes;  Pellet  has  shown  that 
under  Herzfeld  conditions  the  time  of  heating  can  be  prolonged  to  20  min- 
utes (at  70^)  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results;  on  the  other 
handy  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  used 
to  10  cCy  as  the  extra  proportion  of  acid  used  sensibly  modifies  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  invert  sugar  present. 

When  working  with  plant  material  or  plant  extracts,  in  the  purification 
of  which  relatively  large  quantities  of  basic  lead  acetate  have  been  em- 
ployed, it  is  always  advisable  to  carry  out  a  control  estimation  of  the  cane 
sugar  by  means  of  invertase,  inversion  by  which  is  complete  even  when  so- 
dium acetate  is  present  in  considerable  quantity.  It  must  be  noted  that  if 
maltose  is  present,  there  is  risk  of  bringing  about  considerable  hydrolysis  of 
this  sugar  to  dextrose,  if  the  time  of  heating  be  prolonged,  under  the  Herzfeld 
conditions  by  5  minutes.  Even  with  5  minutes  heating,  as  pointed  out 
on  page  48,  marked  hydrolysis  occurs,  so  that  when  maltose  (or  similar 
glucosides)  are  present  it  is  advisable  to  use  citric  acid  for  the  inversion 
under  the  conditions  already  defined  (page  48). 

EstimatiOD  of  Raflbiose. — In  Vol.  I,  page  313  the  Creydt  formula 

g  _o.5i88P-I 
0.8454 

is  given;  this  is  still  official  in  the  United  States  {BuUeUn  107  {revised). 
191 2),  but  in  Europe  Herzfeld's  later  formula 

0.5124  P  -  (-  I)  r.^lsL§, 

0.839  '        "^        1.85 

is  more  generally  adopted. 

The  use  of  this  method,  however,  in  the  case  of  vegetable  material  and 
beet  molasses  may  return  as  raffinose  numbers  which  are  far  from  repre- 
senting the  true  proportion  of  this  substance  present.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  other  optically  active  substances,  such  as  the  glutamic  and 
aspartic  amides,  the  specific  rotation  of  which  undergoes  a  considerable 
change  during  the  process  of  inversion.  Pellet  (Dosage  du  Sucre,  page  63) 
gives  an  example  of  a  crude  sugar,  showing  a  direct  polarisation  of  91.10  by 
the  ordinary  method  (in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate)  which,  when  examined 
according  to  the  Herzfeld  method,  appeared  to  contain  0.5%  of  raffinose; 
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Ti^hen,  however,  the  direct  polarisation  was  taken  in  presence  of  acid,  the 
value  found  was  91.55  and  the  conclusion  drawn  was  that  no  raffinose  was 
actually  present.  Other  sources  of  error  in  the  estimation  of  raffinose  may 
be  incomplete  inversion  of  the  cane  sugar  owing  to  the  presence  of  basic 
lead  or  sodium  acetate  (page  51),  the  presence  of  pentoses,  etc. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  estimation  of  raffinose 
by  the  ordinary  method,  now  in  general  use,  gives  results  upon  which  in 
the  majority  of  cases  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Estimation  of  Maltose. 

As  stated  on  page  24,  Wein's  tables  showing  the  reducing  power  of 
maltose  give  results  which  are  5%  low. 

It  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  estimate  maltose  by  hydrol3rsis  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  100^,  noting  the  change  of  cupric 
reducing  power  or  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  after  allowing  for 
the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  present.  Under  carefully  regulated  conditions 
this  method  gives  approximate  results  in  the  case  of  pure  maltose  or  a 
mixture  of  maltose  and  dextrose  (cf.  Baker  and  Dick^  but,  as  shown  by 
Davis  and  Daish*  it  is  quite  useless  when  saccharose  or  kevulose  are 
also  present,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  decomposition  of  the 
latter  sugar  which  is  caused  by  the  prolonged  heating  with  dilute  acids. 
In  the  paper  cited,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  com- 
plete hydrolysis  of  maltose  by  dilute  acid  at  100®,  without  at  the  same 
time  destro3ang  a  large  proportion  of  the  laevulose  which  is  present;  thus 
31%  of  the  tevulose  present  in  a  1%  solution  is  destroyed  when  this  solution 
is  heated  with  2.4%  hydrochloric  acid  during  2  hours,  this  being  the  time 
necessary  to  effect  98%  of  complete  hydrolysis  of  maltose  in  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  of  this  sugar.  Even  at  70^  it  is  impossible  completely  to  hydrolyse 
maltose  in  presence  of  cane  sugar  or  laevulose  without  at  the  same  time 
destroying  considerable  quantities  of  Isevulose;  thus  in  1%  solution  of 
the  sugar,  even  after  24  hours'  heating  with  a  2.4%  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  only  94%  of  the  maltose  is  hydrolysed,  whilst  more  than  5%  of  the 
Uevulose  is  destroyed. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  maltose  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
by  acid  hydrolysis  when  cane  sugar  or  lasvulose  are  also  present.  In  such  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  biochemical  method,  involving  the  use  of  maltase- 
free  yeasts.  Davis  and  Daish  (foe.  ctt.)  have  suggested  the  following  process, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  give  quite  accurate  results; 
it  was  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  ferment  away  every  trace  of  dextrose, 
laevulose,  or  cane  sugar  by  means  of  any  one  of  the  three  special  yeasts  Sac- 
ckaromyces  marxianus,  S.  exiguus,  or  S.  attomalus  and  to  recover  every  trace 

»  Analyst,  igos,  30,  79- 

*  J.  Agric,  Sci.,  19x3,  St  453> 
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of  maltose,  which  can  then  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  residual  reducing 
power. 

To  50  C.C.  of  the  solution  containing  the  sugars  (previously  purified  by 
means  of  basic  lead  acetate  and  then  freed  from  lead  as  described  below) 
which  must  be  very  faintly  acid  to  litmus  paper,  5  c.c.  of  yeast  water  is 
added;  the  solution  is  then  sterilised  in  a  flask  closed  with  a  cotton- wool 
stopper,  by  heating  during  20  minutes  in  the  autoclave  at  115-120^,  and  is 
then  inoculated  with  a  trace  of  the  pure  maltase-free  yeast  and  incubated 
at  25^  for  3  to  4  weeks.  When  the  fermentation  is  complete^  5  c.c.  of  alumina 
cream  are  added  and  the  solution  well  boiled;  it  is  then  filtered  and  the  pre- 
cipitate well  washed  until  the  filtrate  has  a  volume  of  100  c.c.  An  aliquot 
portion  (50  c.c.)  can  then  be  used  for  measuring  the  reducing  power. 

For  the  yeasts  to  grow  satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
every  trace  of  lead  has  been  removed  from  the  solution.  The  best  method  of 
effecting  this  is  to  throw  down  the  excess  of  lead  by  adding  sodium  carbonate, 
little  by  little  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced,  then  to  make  the  filtrate 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  lead  re- 
maining in  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  lead  can  also  be  removed 
directly  from  the  solution  by  using  hydrogen  sulphide  without  the  prior 
employment  of  sodium  carbonate,  but  in  such  cases  the  solution  usually 
becomes  strongly  acid  if  much  lead  acetate  be  present  (owing  to  the  liberation 
of  acetic  acid)  and  this  acidity  must  be  very  nearly  neutralised  by  adding 
sodium  carbonate  before  sterilising  and  inoculating  with  the  yeast.  In  all 
cases,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled  by  sucking  air  through  the  solution 
obtained  after  filtering  from  the  lead  sulphide;  the  solution  which  b  used  for 
the  fermentations  should  show  a  faint  but  distinct  acid  indication  to  litmus. 

When  small  quantities  of  pentoses  are  present  in  the  solutions  to  be 
analysed  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  dealing  with  plant  extracts)  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  a  correction  for  these;  the  pentoses  are  very  slowly, 
if  at  all,  fermented  by  the  maltase-free  yeasts  and  consequently,  like  maltose 
itself,  exercise  a  reducing  effect  on  the  Fehling  solution.  The  correction  for 
the  pentoses  is  obtained  by  carrying  out  fermentations  with  a  pure  culture  of 
ordinary  distillery  or  brewers'  yeast  which  ferments  away  the  maltose 
but  leaves  the  pentoses;  the  slight  residual  reducing  power  found  after 
carrying  out  a  fermentation  with  such  yeast  is  indeed  a  measure  of  the 
pentoses  present  and  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  verif3ang  the  presence  of 
these  substances  or  of  estimating  them  in  cases  when  the  ordinary  pentose 
method  is  likely  to  give  incorrect  results  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
sugars  (Davis  and  Sawyer).*  On  subtracting  the  value  found  for  the  reduc- 
ing power  remaining  after  fermentation  with  ordinary  yeast  from  the  value 
given  by  the  maltase-free  yeasts,  the  cupric  reduction  due  to  the  maltose 
alone  is  obtained. 

>  o.ao  to  o.s  grm.  of  cane  sugar  are  invariably  completely  fermented  under  the  above  conditioM 
after  3  weeks. 

*  /.  AgricSci.,  19x4. 6.  406. 
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During  the  past  three  years  the  writer  has  used  this  method  of  estimating 
maltose  in  more  than  500  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  plant  material  (plant 
extracts,  germinated  and  ungerminated  grain,  starch  conversions,  etc.).  It 
has  been  our  custom  to  carry  out  five  fermentations  with  each  solution  to  be 
analysed,  viz.,  one  each  with  5.  anomalus,  S,  exiguus,  and  5.  maronanus,  and 
two  with  distillery  yeast.  The  agreement  between  the  results  with  the 
different  special  yeasts  has  generally  been  entirely  satisfactory.  S.  anomalus 
does  not  lend  itself  quite  so  well  to  quantitative  experiments  as  the  other 
maltase-free  yeasts,  as  it  is  slower  in  its  action  and  is  less  efficient  as  a 
sugar-remover — ^that  is,  a  greater  growth  of  yeast  is  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  a  certain  weight  of  sugar.  Moreover,  the  Fehling  solution  in 
the  subsequent  reduction  often  filters  very  slowly  and  the  cuprous  oxide 
is  also  generally  somewhat  contaminated  by  traces  of  copper  compounds 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  Fehling  solution  on  substances  elaborated 
during  the  growth  of  the  yeast.  It  is  therefore  best  to  make  use  of  5. 
exiguus  and  S.  marxianus  only.  On  page  64  is  given  a  general  scheme 
for  the  analysis  of  plant  material,  showing  the  way  in  which  this  method  is 
applied  in  such  cases. 

Biochemical  Methods  of  Brtimathig  Sugars.— The  estimation  of  maltose 
in  the  presence  of  other  sugars  dealt  with  above  is  an  instance  in  which  the 
ordinary  chemical  processes  of  sugar  estimation  are  entirely  useless  and  in 
which  biochemical  methods  have  to  be  employed.  Klu3rver  has  inde- 
pendently applied  soipewhat  similar  prindples,  with  considerable  success,* 
to  the  estimation  of  the  different  constituent  sugars  present  in  complex 
mixtures  of  sugars,  for  example  of  maltose,  saccharose,  raffinose,  with  the 
simple  hexoses.  Full  details  are  given  in  the  monograph  JBiochemiscke 
Stdkerbepalingen  (Leiden,  £.  J.  Brill,  19x4.  Klu3rver  makes  use  of  a 
gasometric  method,  measuring  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  evolve^  by  the 
action  of  a  seriesof  special  yeasts  and  toruls  upon  the  solution  dealt  with; 
this  methcfed  has  the  advantage  that  approximately  accurate  results  are 
obtained  with  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  the  solutions  or  sugar  dealt 
with.  A  special  eudiometer  was  devised  in  which  the  fermentation  is  carried 
out  and  the  gas  measured.  A  special  case  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  applying  this  process,  the  sugars  present,  for  example,  being  raffinose, 
cane  sugar,  and  monoses;  the  ferments  used  were  S,  cerevisia  (under-yeast 
17),  ordinary  press  yeast,  Torula  daUila  and  Tartda  manosa.  The  difference 
between  the  results  with  the  first  two  yeasts  gives  the  raffinose;  the  cane  sugar 
<:an  then  be  calculated  from  the  volume  of  gas  given  by  Tartda  daUila^  after 
aUowing  for  the  raffinose  present,  whilst  the  gas  evolved  by  Torula  manosa 
is  a  measure  of  the  hexoses  present  (dextrose,  Isevulose  or  mannose),  as 
only  these  sugars  are  fermented  by  this  organism.  The  process  is  said  to  be 
relatively  rapid  and  to  give  approximately  accurate  results  in  cases  where 
other  methods  are  inapplicable.    Biochemical  methods  have  been  applied 

1  Ann.  Inst,  PasUnr,  1906.  ao,  977. 
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by  Klu3rvrer  to  the  analysis  of  food  materials  such  as  jams,  potato  syrups 
and  to  other  cases  of  technical  importance. 

The  experiments  of  Bertrand  and  Weisweiller^  and  Bertrand  and  I>uch- 
dcek^  have  shown  that  the  Bulgarian  bacillus  {Bacillus  acidi  laciici  Massof)  is 
capable  of  converting  hexoses  such  as  J-glucose,  laevulose,  mannose  and  galac- 
tose into  lactic  acid,  but  acts  upon  only  one  of  the  disaccharides  in  this  mray, 
namely,  lactose.    Saccharose  and  maltose  are  not  attacked  by  this  organism, 
and  Margaillan  suggested  that  the  latter  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
separating  cane  sugar  from  lactose  and  i^-glucose.    Testoni'  has  worked 
out  a  process  of  estimating  saccharose  in  condensed  milk  and  similar  materials 
basedon  this  principle.    20  grm.  of  condensed  milk  are  dissolved  in  warm  water 
and  mixed  with  acetic  acid  to  coagulate  proteins,  and  then  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  the  excess  of  lead  being  removed  by  means  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate.    The  solution  is  made  up  to  200  c.c,  and  an  additional 
2  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  compensate  for  the  volume  of  the  coagulum. 
100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  mixed  with  malt-peptone  and  3  grm.  of  powdered 
marble,  neutralised  exactly,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  sterilised. 
The  solution  is  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  and  left  for  6 
days  in  an  incubator  at  35^.    The  lactic  acid  formed  is  precipitated  by  adding 
a  slight  excess  of  zinc  sulphate  and  the  volume  made  up  to  100  c.c;  the  solution 
is  quickly  filtered  and  the  rotatory  power  measured  with  the  polarimeter. 

JoUes'  has  stated  that  arabinose,  rhamnose,  J-glucose,  fructose,  galactose, 
mannose,  invert  sugar,  maltose  and  lactose  are  completely  decomposed  when 
heated  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxide  during  45  minutes  in  the  water-bath  or 
during  24  hours  in  a  thermostat  at  37^,  acid  substances  being  formed  which  are 
without  action  on  polarised  light;  saccharose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  this  treatment,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  this  substance 
in  presence  of  the  above-named  sugars  by  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide 
under  the  conditions  named.  Testoni  states  that  JoUes'  method  gives  the 
same  results  with  sweetened  wines,  condensed  milk  and  marmalades  as  are 
obtained  by  his  process  of  fermentation^  and  as  the  treatment  with  sodium 
hydroxide  can  be  carried  out  rapidly,  Jolles'  method  b  preferable  in  most 
cases  to  the  more  tedious  fermentation  process.  It  is  best  to  work  at  37** 
rather  than  100^  as  at  the  lower  temperature  darkening  of  the  solution  and 
the  consequent  difl&culty  of  reading  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  are 
avoided.  Before  measuring  the  rotation  the  solution  should  be  neutralised 
or  made  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  as  otherwise  the  readings  are  slightly 
low.  The  nature  of  the  change  of  rotation  brought  about  by  treatment 
with  sodium  hydroxide  indicates  whether  commercial  glucose  or  invert 
sugar  was  originally  present.  Bardach  and  Silberstein^  have  also  applied 
Jolles'  process  to  a  number  of  commercial  preparations. 

>  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1909,  33,  40a. 

*  Ann.  Lab.  Centr.  ddle  GaheUe,  1912,  page  581. 

*  Zeit.  Nahr.  und  Cenussm.,  zpxo,  ao,  031. 

*  Compare  Nowak.  Zeit.  Anal.  CA^vn.,  191  a,  511  6x0. 

*  Zeit.  Nahr.  undCenussm.,  19x1,  ai«  540. 
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Lactose. 

Cole*  has  given  the  following  table  for  lactose.  He  makes  use  of  the 
iodometric  method  in  estimating  the  copper,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: Into  a  200  C.C.  Erlenmeyer  flask  measure  20  c.c.  of  standardised 
copper  sulphate,  20  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  copper  tartrate  and  20  c.c.  of  the 
sugar  solution  to  be  tested  (which  must  contain  between  5  and  250  mm.  of 
anhydrous  lactose).  Fit  a  two-holed  rubber  stopper  firmly  into  the  neck 
of  the  flask,  adjust  a  thermometer  so  that  its  lower  end  is  2  mm.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  and  place  the  latter  on  the  heated  gauze.  Note  the 
time  when  the  mercury  indicates  a  temperature  of  95°  and  allow  the  heating 
to  continue  for  exactly  20  seconds  beyond  this.  Remove  the  flask  by  grip- 
ping the  rubber  stopper  and  rapidly  cool  under  the  tap.  Filter  the  hot 
solution  at  once,  using  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  as  a  stirring  rod.  Wash 
the  flask  twice  with  about  7  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  cool  the  filtrate  under  the 
tap,  add  exactly  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  insert  a  thermometer 
and  cool  to  20^  Add  6.5  to  7  c.c.  of  a  satiurated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  washing  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  with  this  solution.  Titrate 
at  once  with  the  standardised  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  in  the  usual 
way,  using  soluble  starch  as  indicator.* 

TABLE  VIIL— REDUCING  POWER  OF  LACTOSE  (Cole,) 


Anhydrous  lactow 

Copper  mg. 

Lactose:  co] 

5 

*•* 
0.8 

1. 136 

10 

x.oao 

15 

x6.6 

0.903 

30 

84.1 

0.830 

as 

30.5 

0.830 

30 

36.9 

0.8x3 

35 

43. a 

0.810 

40 

49-9 

0.803 

45 

56.x 

0.803 

SO 

6a.  s 

0.800 

55 

69.0 

0.805 

60 

75. a 

0.798 

6$ 

81.3 

0.799 

70 

88.3 

0.793 

75 

94.0 

0.798 

80 

100.9 

0.793 

85 

107.3 

0.793 

90 

X13.6 

0.79a 

95 

I30.X 

0.791 

xoo 

137.0 

0.788 

X20 

153.8 

0.786 

130 

X66.X 

0.783 

140 

179.4 

0.780 

ISO 

I9X.6 

0.783 

175 

333.0 

0.78s 

300 

355-5 

0.783 

340 

307.3 

0.78X 

250 

330.7 

0.780 

Below  are  given  the  values  for  lactose  which  are  employed  provisionally 
in  the  United  States  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C;  they  were  obtained  by  the  gravi- 
metric method  described  on  page  28,  and  supplement  the  tables  given  on 
pages  29  to  37  for  other  sugars. 

>  Bioehem.  J.,  1914.  8«  I34< 

'Cole  attributes  tne  xnetnod  of  estimating  sugars  iodometrically  to  Peters  (/.  Amer.  Chtm.  Soc. 
1913,  34,  433  and  938).  Schoorl  in  1899  suggested  substantially  the  same  process  (see  page  41)  and 
Sftve  tables  of  reducing  values. 
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TABLE  DC.— TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  LACTOSE. 

(Correction  for  ButUiin  107  (revised),  ^ges  243-351.) 
(From  Circular  82,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Dec.  30,  191  z.) 
(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Cu- 
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oxide 
(Cu«0) 


^gsr 


LactoM 


(CitHn 
Oil) 


(CiiHitOii 
HHtO) 


(CisHtt 
On.H«0) 


Cu- 
prous 
oxide 
(CutO) 


^ur 


Lactose 


(CisHsi 
Oil) 


(CiiHsiOii 
HHiO) 


(CiiHts 
Oti.HsO) 


xo 

IZ 

la 
13 
14 

IS 

z6 

17 
18 

19 

ao 
az 
aa 

33 

24 

35 

a6 
37 
38 

39 

30 
31 
33 

33 
34 

3S 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 


Hi 

49 
50 

51 
5^ 

53 
54 

55 

56 
57 
58 

59 

60 

6k 

63 

63 
64 


8.9 

3.8 

9.8 

4.5 

Z0.7 

5.x 

ZZ.5 

5.8 

za.4 

6.4 

13.3 

7.1 

Z4.3 

7.8 

Z5.X 

8.4 

z6.o 

9.1 

X6.9 

9.7 

Z7.8 

Z0.4 

18.7 

zz.o 

19-5 

II. 7 

30.4 

za.3 

3Z.3 

Z3.0 

33.3 

13.7 

33.  Z 

14.3 

34.0 

15.0 

34. 9 

Z5.6 

3S.8 

Z6.3 

36.6 

Z6.9 

37.5 

X7.6 

38.4 

Z8.3 

39.3 

Z8.9 

30.3 

Z9.6 

3Z.Z 

30.3 

33.0 

30.9 

33.9 

3Z.S 

33.8 

33.3 

34.6 

33.8 

35.5 

33.5 

36.4 

34.3 

37.3 

34.8  . 

38.3 

35.5 

39.x 

36.  z 

40.0 

36.8 

40.9 

37.4 

41. 7 

38. z 

43.6 

38.7 

43.5 

39.4 

44.4 

30.  z 

45.3 

30.7 

46.3 

31.4 

47.  z 

33. z 

48.0 

33.7 

48.9 

33.4 

49.7 

34.0 

50.6 

34.7 

SI. 5 

35.4 

53.4 

36.0 

53.3 

36.7 

54.3 

37.3 

55.1 

38.0 

56.0 

38.6 

56.8 

39.3 

3.9 

4.6 

5.3 

5.9 

6.6 

7.3 
8.0 
8.6 

9.3 
zo.o 

Z0.7 

ZZ.3 
Z3.0 

za.7 
13.4 

Z4.0 
14.7 
15.4 
16. 1 

16.7 

17.4 
z8.z 

Z8.7 
Z9.4 
30. Z 

30.8 
3Z.4 

3a. z 

33.8 
33.5 

34.8 

35.5 
36.3 
36.8 

37.5 
38.3 

38.9 
39.5 
30.3 

30.9 
31.5 
33.3 

33.9 
33.6 

34.3 
34.9 
35.6 

36.3 
37.0 

37.6 

38.3 
39.0 

39.7 
40.3 


4.0 
4.7 

li 

6.8 

li 

8.9 
9.5 

Z0.3 
ZO.9 

ZZ.6 

Z3.3 

Z3.0 

13.7 
14.4 

Z5.Z 
Z5.8 
Z6.5 
17. X 

Z7.8 

Z8.5 
Z9.3 

Z9.9 
30.6 

3Z.3 
33.0 
33.7 
33-4 

34.1 

34.8 
as. 4 

36.  K 
36.8 
37.5 

38.3 
38.9 
39.6 

30.3 
3Z.O 

31.7 
33.4 
33.0 

33.7 
34.4 

35.1 

35-8 

36.5 
37.3 

37.9 

38.6 

39.3 
40.0 

40.7 
41.4 


51 

57.7 

40.0 

66 

58.6 

40.6 

67 

59-5 

41.3 

68 

60.4 

41.9 

69 

61.3 

43.6 

70 

63.3 

43.3 

71 

63.1 

43.9 

73 

64.0 

44.6 

73 

64.8 

45.3 

74 

65.7 

45.9 

75 

66.6 

46.6 

76 

67.5 

47.3 

77 

68.4 

47.9 

78 

693 

48. 5 

79 

70.3 

49.3 

80 

71.1 

49.9 

81 

71.9 

50. 5 

83 

73.8 

51.3 

83 

73.7 

51.8 

84 

74.6 

53.5 

85 

75.5 

53.1 

86 

76.4 

53.8 

87 

77.3 

54.5 

88 

78.3 

55.1 

89 

79.1 

55.8 

90 

79.9 

56.4 

91 

80.8 

57.1 

93 

81.7 
8a. 6 

57.8 

93 

58.4 

94 

83.5 

59.1 

95 

84.4 

59.7 

96 

85.3 

60.4 

97 

86.3 

6z.z 

98 

87.0 

6Z.7 

99 

87.9 

6a.  4 

ZOO 

88.8 

63.0 

zoz 

89.7 

63.7 

Z03 

90.6 

64.4 

103 

91.5 

65.0 

ZO4 

93.4 

65.7 

105 

93.3 

66.4 

106 

94.3 

67.0 

ZO7 

95.0 

67.7 

ZO8 

95.9 

68.3 

ZO9 

96.8 

69.0 

ZIO 

97.7 

69.7 

zzz 

98.6 

70.3 

zia 

99.5 

71.0 

113 

100.4 

71.6 

114 

101.3 

73.3 

"5 

xoa.z 

73.0 

116 

103.0 

73  6 

Z17 

103.9 

74.3 

Z18 

104.8 

75.0 

119 

105.7 

75.6 

4Z.0 
41-7 
43.4 
43.1 
43.7 

44.4 
45.1 
45.8 

46.4 
47.1 

47.8 
48.5 
49.1 
49.8 

50.5 

51.3 
51.9 
53.5 
S3. 3 

53.9 

54.6 

55.3 

55.9 
56.6 

57.3 

58.0 
58.6 

59. 3 
60.0 

60.7 

61.3 
6a. o 

6a.  7 
63.4 
64.0 

64.7 

65-4 
66.1 

66.7 

67.4 

68.1 
68.8 

69.5 
70. z 
70.8 

71.5 
7a. 3 
73.8 
73. S 

74-3 

74.9 
75.6 
76.3 

76.9 
77.6 


42.x 
4a.« 

43.5 
44.3 

44-8 

45. 5 

46.3 

46.9 
47.6 

48.3 

49 -O 
49-7 
50.4 
51. 1 

51. 8 

Sa.5 

53-3 

53. 9 

54-6 

55-3 

56.0 
56.6 

573 

58.0 

58.7 

60.8 

6Z.5 
6a.  a 

6a. 9 
63.6 

64.3 
65.0 

65.7 

66.4 
67.1 
67.8 

68. S 
69.1 

69.8 

70.5 
TI.3 

71.9 
73.6 

73.3 
74.0 
74.7 

75.4 
76.1 

76.8 

77. S 

78.3 
78.9 
79.6 
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TABLE  DC— TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  LACTOSE.— C<wi/liMi€rf. 


Cn* 

Lactose 

Cu- 

Lactose 

proas 

oxide 

(CosO) 

"^ 

prout 

oxide 

(CtttO) 

%T 

(CiiHn 

CitHnOu 

(CisHst 

(CitHit 

(CitHtiOii 

(CisHn 

%  ■■  ^•■^iT-  y 

Oil) 

HHiO) 

Oii.HtO) 

On) 

^HtO) 

OiuHiO) 

zao 

106.6 

76.3 

78.3 

80.3 

z8o 

X59.9 

xx6.x 

ZZ9.Z 

za3.9 

lai 

107.5 

76.9 

79.0 

81.0 

x8x 

X60.8 

XX6.7 

ZZ9.8 

Z33.9 

133 

108.4 

77.6 

79.6 

81. 7 

183 

X61.7 

XX7.4 

Z30.5    . 

Z33.6 

xa3 

109-3 

78.3 

80.3 

83.4 

183 

X63.5 

XX8.Z 

Z3Z.3 

Z34.3 

1*4 

IIO.I 

78.9 

81.0 

83.  z 

184 

163.4 

ZZ8.7 

Z3Z.8 

Z35.0 

135 

1X1. 0 

79.6 

8X.7 

83.8 

185 

164.3 

IZ9.4 

zaa.s 

Z35.7 

136 

III. 9 

80.3 

«a  4 

84.3 

x86 

X65.3 

zao.z 

133.3 

Z36.4 

137 

iia.8 

80.9 

83.0 

85.3 

187 

X66.X 

Z30.7 

133. 9 

Z37.Z 

138 

113. 7 

81.6 

83.7 

859 

z88 

X67.0 

Z3Z.4 

Z34.6 

za7.8 

139 

1x4.6 

83.3 

84.4 

86.6 

Z89 

167.9 

Z33.Z 

Z35.3 

Z38.5 

130 

X15.5 

83.9 

85.x 

87.3 

Z90 

Z68.8 

Z33.7 

za6!6 

Z39.3 

131 

X16.4 

83.6 

85.7 
86.4 

88.0 

191 

Z69.7 

Z33.4 

139.9 

133 

XX7.8 

84.3 

88.7 

Z93 

Z70.5 

Z34.Z 

Z37.3 

Z38.0 

Z30.6 

133 

xz8.x 

84.9 

87.x 

89.4 

Z93 

Z7X.4 

X34.7 

Z3X.3 

X34 

1x9. 0 

85.5 

87.8 

90.1 

Z94 

X7a.3 

135.4 

Z38.7 

X33.0 

135 

XX9.9 

86.3 

88.5 

90.8 

Z95 

X73.a 

X36.X 

Z39.4 

133.7 

136 

xao.8 

86.9 

89.x 

9X.5 

Z96 

X74.I 

X36.7 

Z30.0 

133-4 

137 

xax.7 

87.5 

89.8 

93.  X 

Z97 

X7S.O 

xa7.4 

Z30.7 

X34.X 

138 

xaa.6 

88.3 

90.5 

93.8 

Z98 

175.9 

xa8.x 

X3t.4 

Z34.8 

139 

xa3.5 

88.9 

9x.a 

93.5 

Z99 

176.8 

Z38.7 

X33.Z 

135.  S 

I4D 

xa4.4 

89.5 

9X.9 

94.3 

aoo 

177. 6 

Z39.4 

Z33.8 

Z36.a 

141 

xas.a 

90.3 

93.5 

94.9 

aoz 

178.5 

Z30.0 

Z33.5 

Z36.9 

14a 

xa6.x 

90.8 

93.  a 

95.6 
96.3 

303 

X79.4 

Z30.7 

134.  £ 

Z37.6 

143 

xa7.o 

9Z.5 

93-9 

303 

X80.3 

Z3X.4 

Z34.8 

X38.3 

144 

1879 

93.3 

94.6 

97.0 

ao4 

x8x.a 

X33.O 

135.  S 

Z39.0 

146 

xa8.8 

93.8 

95.3 

97.7 

ao5 

x8a.z 

133.7 

Z36.3 

139.7 

xa9.7 

93.5 

SIS 

98.4 

306 

Z83.0 

X33.4 

Z36.9 

140.4 

"*2 

X30.6 

94.9 

99.1 

307 

z84i| 

Z34.0 

Z37.6 

141.1 

148 

13X.5 

94-8 

97.3 

99.8 

308 

Z34.7 

X38.3 

141.8 

149 

X33.3 

95. 5 

98.0 

100.5 

ao9 

Z85.6 

135.4 

Z38.9 

14a. 5 

ISO 

X33.a 

96.x 

98.7 

ZOZ.3 

a  10 

Z86.5 

Z36.0 

Z39.6 

143.3 

1$I 

X34.I 

96.8 

99.3 

ZOZ.9 

aix 

Z87.4 

136.7 

Z40.3 

143.9 

15a 

X35.0 

97.5 

xoo.o 

Z03.6 

3X3 

Z88.3 

Z37.4 

Z4Z.O 

144.6 

153 

X35.9 

98.x 

X00.7 

103.3 

3X3 

z89.a 

Z38.O 

Z4X.7 

145.3 

146.0 

154 

136. 8 

98.8 

101.4 

Z04.0 

3x4 

Z90.Z 

138.7 

143.4 

155 

X37.7 

99.5 

xoa.z 

104.7 

**1 

axo 

Z9Z.O 

139.4 

143.0 

146.7 

156 

Z38.6 

xoo.x 

xoa.8 

Z05.4 

Z9X.9 

140.0 

X43.7 

147.4 

157 

X39.5 

100.8 

103.4 

Z06.1 

3X8 

X9a.7 
X93.6 

Z40.7 

X44.4 

148.1 

158 

140.3 

10X.5 

X04.X 

Z06.8 

Z4Z.4 

X45.X 

Z48.8 

159 

X4X.3 

I03.X 

X04.8 

Z07.5 

3X9 

194 -S 

Z43.0 

X45.8 

149.1 

160 

X43.I 

I03.8 

105.5 

Z08.3 

330 

^95.4 

Z43.7 

Z46.5 

Z50.3 

161 

X43.0 

XO3.4 

xo6.a 

Z08.9 

33X 

X96.3 

143.4 

147.3 

Z50.9 

i6a 

X43.9 

104.1 

106.8 

Z09.6 

333 

X97.a 

144.0 

X47.8 

Z5Z.6 

163 

144.8 

XO4.8 

X07.5 

ZZ0.3 

333 

X98.X 

144.7 

X48.5 

Z53.3 

164 

14s. 7 

105.4 

xo8.a 

zzz.o 

334 

199.0 

X45.4 

X49.3 

Z53.0 

165 

146.6 

106.  X 

X08.9 

ZZZ.7 

335 

X99.8 

Z46.0 

Z49.9 

Z53.7 

166 

147.4 

106.8 

X09.6 

zza.4 

336 

aoo. 7 

Z46.7 

X50.6 

Z54.4 

167 

X48.3 

X07.4 

XX0.3 

ZZ3.Z 

337 

aox.6 

Z47.4 

I5X.3 

155.  X 

168 

149.3 

108.1 

1x0.9 

XX3.8 

338 

303.5 

Z48.0 

X53.0 

155.8 

169 

Z50.X 

108.8 

ZXI.6 

XI4.5 

339 

ao3.4 

Z48.7 

153.6 

156. 5 

170 

X5X.O 

109.4 

XX3.3 

ttS'i 

330 

ao4.3 

X49.4 

X53.3 

157.3 

171 

151. 9 

110. 1 

XX3.0 

IIS. 9 

331 

ao5.3 

X50.0 

X54.0 

157.9 

17a 

153.8 

no.  8 

X13.7 

1X6.6 

333 

306.x 

XS0.7 

X54.7 

X58.6 

173 

153. 7 

111. 4 

XX4.3 

117. 3 

333 

307.0 

X5I.4 

X55.4 

159.3 

174 

X54'6 

113.1 

XX5.0 

XZ8.0 

a34 

307.8 

xsa.o 

X56.Z 

X60.O 

175 

155.4 

iia.8 

XX5.7 

1x8.7 

a3S 

308.7 

X5a.7 

156.7 

X60.7 

176 

XS6.3 

113.4 

XZ6.4 

XI9-4 

336 

309.6 

153.4 

Z57.4 

Z61.4 

177 

X57.3 

114. z 

X17.X 

lao.x 

337 

3x0.5 

X54.0 

158.1 

X63.X 

178 

X58.X 

X14.8 

X17.8 

iao.8 

338 

3ZX.4 

X54.7 

Z58.8 

163.8 

179 

159.0 

115. 4 

1x8.4 

13X.5 

339 

3za.3 

X55.4 

159.5 

X63.S 

6o 


SUGARS 


TABLE  K.— TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  LACTOSE.— ConUnued. 


Cu- 

'^ 

Lactose 

Cu- 
prous 
oxide 

?^ur 

Lactose 

prous 
oxide 

(CisHn 

(CisHisOu 

(CitHts 

(CitHtt 

(CisHttOii 

(CitHn 

(CutO) 

Oil) 

^HfO) 

Oil.  HiO) 

(CutO) 

Oil) 

;-4H.O) 

OiuHflO) 

240 

9x3.9 

156.  X 

X60.9 

164.3 

30s 

370.9 

X99.6 

304.9 

910.  X 

241 

9X4.  X 

X56.7 

160.9 

X65.0 

306 

371.8 

300.3 

305.5 

9I0.8 

34a 

9x4.9 

X57.4 

X61.5 

165.7 

307 

373.7 

30X.0 

306.9 

9XX.5 

343 

915.8 

158. 1 

X63.9 

X66.4 

308 

373-6 

301.6 

906.9 

9X9.9 

944 

916.7 

158.7 

X63.9 

167.1 

309 

374.5 

303.3 

907.6 

919.9 

345 

917.6 

X59.4 

X63.6 

X67.8 

310 

375.3 

303.0 

908.3 

9X3.7 

346 

9x8.5 

X60.I 

X64.3 

168.5 

311 

376.3 

303.6 

909.0 

914.4 

247 

9X9-4 

X60.7 

X65-O 

169.3 

313 

377.1 

3043 

209.7 

9X5-1 

948 

930.3 

X61.4 

X65.7 

169.9 

313 

378.0 

305.0 

9x0.4 

9lSa 

349 

99X.9 

X63.X 

X66.3 

170.6 

314 

378.9 

305.7 

9XX.X 

9X6. S 

950 

999.x 

163.7 

X67.O 

171.3 

315 

379.8 

306.3 

9X1.8 

9X7.9 

9SX 

933.9 

X63.4 

167.7 

173.0 

316 

380.7 

207.0 

3X3.5 

917.9 

959 

333.8 

164.  X 

X68.4 

173.7 

317 

381.6 

307.7 

313.  X 

9X8.6 

953 

994.7 

164.7 

169.  X 

173.4 

318 

382.5 

308.4 

3Z3.8 

9x9.3 

354 

935.6 

X65.4 

X69.8 

174. 1 

319 

383.3 

309.0 

9x4.5 

990.0 

955 

936.5 

X66.X 

X70.5 

174.8 

330 

284.3 

309.7 

9x5.3 

990.7 

956 

997.4 

166.8 

X7I.1 

175.5 

331 

385.  X 

310.4 

315.9 

931.4 

9S7 

938.3 

167.4 

171. 8 

176.3 

339 

386.0 

3X1. 0 

3x6.6 

939.9 

958 

339.3 

X68.X 

173.5 

176.9 

333 

386.9 

3tl.7 

3x7.3 

923.9 

959 

330.0 

X68.8 

173    3 

177.6 

334 

387.8 

3X3.4 

318.0 

993.6 

960 

930.9 

X69.4 

173.9 

178.3 

335 

388.7 

9x3.x 

3x8.7 

334.3 

96  X 

33X.8 

X70.1 

X74.6 

179.0 

336 

389.6 

3X3.7 

3X9. 4 

335.0 

96a 

333.7 

170.8 

175.3 

179.8 

337 

390.4 

914.4 

330.X 

995.7 

963 

333.6 

171. 4 

176.0 

180.5 

338 

391.3 

915. X 

330.7 

996.4 

964 

334.5 

X73.X 

176.6 

181.9 

339 

393.9 

9X5.8 

32X.4 

997.x 

96s 

335.4 

173.8 

177-3 

18X.9 

330 

993.1 

9x6.4 

939.x 

297.8 

966 

336.3 

X73.S 

178.0 

X89.6 

33  X 

994.0 

9x7.x 

932.8 

298.  S 

967 

337.3 

174.  X 

178.7 

183.3 

333 

294.9 

9x7.8 

323.5 

299.9 

968 

338.0 

174.8 

179.4 

184.0 

333 

395.8 

9X8.4 

334.9 

230.0 

969 

338.9 

175.5 

X80.X 

184.7 

334 

396.7 

3x9.x 

934.9 

930.7 

970 

339.8 

X76.X 

180.8 

185.4 

335 

397.6 

3X9.8 

935.6 

331.4 

971 

340.7 

X76.8 

181.5 

X86.X 

336 

398.4 

330.5 

926.3 

239.x 

973 

941.6 

177.5 

183. X 

186.8 

337 

399.3 

331. 1 

927.0 

939.8 

373 

949.5 

178. X 

183.8 

187.5 

338 

300.3 

33X.8 

227.7 

233.5 

374 

343 -4 

X78.8 

X83.5 

188.9 

339 

301.  X 

333.5 

928.3 

934.3 

375 

344.3 

179.5 

184.3 

X88.9 

340 

303.0 

993.9 

929.0 

234. 9 

976 

34s.  I 

180.3 

184.9 

189. 6 

341 

302.9 

333.8 

929-7 

235-6 

977 

946.0 

X80.8 

X85.6 

190.3 

343 

303.8 

334.5 

930.4 

236.3 

978 

946.9 

181. 5 

Z86.3 

191. 0 

343 

304.7 

335.3 

931.  X 

237-0 

979 

947.8 

Z83.3 

187.0 

191.7 

344 

305. 5 

335.9 

93X.8 

237.8 

980 

948.7 

183.8 

187.7 

199.4 

345 

306.4 

936.5 

933.5 

238.S 

381 

949.6 

183.5 

188.3 

193.1 

346 

307.3 

337.9 

933-9 

239.3 

983 

350.5 

X84.3 

1890 

193.9 

347 

308.9 

997.9 

933.9 

239.9 

983 

351.4 

184.8 

189.7 

194  6 

34« 

309.1 

328.5 

934.6 

240.6 

984 

353.3 

185.5 

190.4 

195.3 

349 

310.0 

339.3 

335.3 

24X.3 

98s 

353.1 

X86.3 

191.1 

Z96.0 

350 

310.9 

339.9 

335.9 

243.0 

986 

3540 

X86.9 

191. 8 

196.7 

351 

311. 8 

330.6 

336.6 

243.7 

987 

354-9 

187-5 

193.5 

197.4 

352 

312.7 

33X.9 

337.3 

243.4 

388 

355.8 

Z88.2 

193.3 

198.1 

353 

313.5 

331.9 

938.0 

244.1 

989 

356.7 

X88.9 

193.8 

198.8 

354 

314.4 

332.6 

338.7 

244.8 

990 

957.6 

189.5 

194.5 

199.5 

355 

315.3 

333.3 

339.4 

245.6 

991 

958-5 

X90.3 

195. 3 

300.3 

356 

316.9 

333.9 

940.x 

246.3 

993 

259.4 

I9O-9 

195. 9 

30O.9 

357 

317.1 

334.6 

340.8 

247.0 

393 

360.3 

191.5 

196.6 

30I.6 

358 

318.0 

335.3 

941.5 

947.7 

994 

361.  X 

193.3 

197.3 

303.3 

359 

318.9 

336.0 

949.9 

248.4 

995 

262.0 

192.9 

198.0 

303.0 

360 

319.8 

336.7 

943.9 

249.1 

396 

362.9 

193.6 

198.7 

303.7 

361 

320.6 

337.3 

343.6 

249.8 

397 

363.8 

194.3 

199.3 

304.4 

362 

321.5 

338.0 

344.3 

250. s 

398 

364.7 

194.9 

300.0 

305.1 

363 

323.4 

338.7 

34s  0 

351.3 

399 

265.6 

195.6 

300.7 

905.8 

364 

323-3 

339.4 

345.7 

959.0 

300 

366.5 

196.  3 

301.4 

906.6 

365 

324.9 

340.0 

346.4 

959.7 

301 

367.4 

196.9 

303.X 

907.3 

366 

325.1 

340.7 

347.0 

953.4 

302 

368.3 

197.6 

303.8 

308.0 

367 

336.0 

341.4 

347.7 

954  X 

303 

369.1 

198.3 

303.5 

308.7 

368 

336.9 

343.x 

348.4 

954  8 

304 

370.0 

198.9 

304.3 

309.4 

369 

327.8 

343.7 

349.1 

355. S 
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TABLE  DC.— TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  LACTOSE.— Caii/»»««rf. 


Cu- 

Copper 
CCu) 

Lactose 

Cu- 

Copper 
(Cu) 

Lactose 

oxide 

(CisHtt 

(CitHssGii 

(CiiHn 

proiu 
oxide 

(CisHts 

(CisHnOu 

(CiiHn 

(CuiO) 

OiO 

HHfO) 

Oil.  HsO) 

(CuiO) 

On) 

HHiO) 

Oii.H 

«0) 
.0 

370 

338.6 

243.4 

349.8 

356.2 

430 

38Z.9 

384.1 

291.5 

299 

37X 

329. 5 

344.x 

250.5 

256.9 

431 

383.8 

284.7 

393.3 

299 

.7 

372 

330.4 

344-8 

351.3 

257.7 

432 

383.7 

285.4 
386.1 

393.9 

300 

.5 

373 

331.3 

245.4 

25X.9 

258.4 

433 

384.6 

293-6 

301 

.3 

374 

332.3 

346.1 

353.6 

259 -x 

434 

385.5 

386.8 

294.3 

30X 

.9 

375 

333.x 

346.8 

253.3 

259.8 
300.5 

436 

386.4 

387.5 

395.0 

303 

.6 

376 

334.0 

247.5 

254.0 

387.3 

388.  z 

295.7 

303 

.3 

377 

334.9 

348.x 

254.7 

36X.3 

437 

388.3 

388.8 

296.4 

304 

.0 

378 

335. 7 

348.8 

255.4 

361.9 

438 

389.0 

289. 5 

297.  z 

304 

.7 

379 

336.6 

249.5 

256.x  . 

263.6 

439 

389.9 

390.3 

297.8 

305 

5 

38o 

337. 5 

350.3 

356.8 

263.4 

440 

390.8 

290.9 

298.5 

306 

.3 

38x 

338.4 

350.8 

257.5 

364.x 

44X 

391.7 

29X.S 

399.2 

306 

.9 

382 

339.3 

351.5 

358.1 

364.8 

442 

392.6 

393.3 

299.9 

307 

.6 

383 

340.3 

352.3 

358.8 

365.5 

443 

393.5 

392.9 

300.6 

308 

3 

384 

34X.X 

252.9 

259.5 

366.3 

444 

394.4 

293.6 

30X.3 

309 

0 

38s 

342.0 

253.6 

360.3 

366.9 

445 

395.3 

294.2 

303.0 

309 

7 

386 

342.9 

2^.2 

360.9 

267.6 

446 

396.x 

294.9 

303.7 

3x0 

5 

387 

343.7 

254.9 

36X.6 

368.3 

447 

397.0 

295.6 

303.4 

3XX 

3 

388 

344.6 

255.6 

363.3 

369.0 

448 

397.9 

296.3 

304.x 

311 

9 

389 

345. 5 

256.3 

363.0 

369.8 

449 

398.8 

397.0 

304.8 

3X3 

6 

390 

346.4 

256.9 

263.7 

370. 5 

450 

399.7 

397.6 

305.5 

3x3 

3 

391 

347.3 

257.6 

264.4 

37Z.3 

451 

400.6 

298.3 

306.3 

3x4 

0 

392 

348.3 

258.3 

365.1 

37X.9 

452 

401.5 

299.0 

306.9 

3x4. 

7 

393 

349.1 

259. 0 

365.8 

372.6 

453 

402.4 

399.7 

307.6 

3x5. 

5 

394 

3SO.O 

259.6 

366.5 

273.3 

454 

403.3 

300.4 

308.3 

3x6. 

a 

395 

3S0.8 

360.3 

367.2 

274.0 

455 

404.x 

301.  X 

309.0 

3x6. 

9 

396 

351.7 

36X.O 

267.9 

274.7 

456 

405.0 

30X.7 

309.7 

3X7. 
3x8. 

6 

397 

352.6 

361.7 

368.6 

375.5 

457 

405.9 

302.4 

310.4 

3 

398 

353.5 

363.3 

269.3 

376.3 

458 

406.8 

303.x 

3XX.X 

3x9. 

0 

399 

354. 4 

363.0 

269.9 

376.9 

459 

407.7 

303.8 

3XX.8 

319. 

8 

400 

355.3 

263.7 

370.6 

377.6 

460 

408.6 

304.5 

3x3.5 

320. 

S 

401 

356.3 

264.4 

271.3 

278.3 

461 

409.5 

305.x 

3x3.2 

33X. 

a 

403 

357.  z 

365.0 

373.0 

379.0 

462 

4x0.4 

305.8 

3x3.9 

33X. 

9 

403 

3S8.0 

365.7 

273.7 

279.7 

463 

4x1.3 

306.5 

3x4.6 

333. 

6 

404 

358.8 

366.4 

273.4 

280.4 

464 

4Z3.Z 

307.2 

3x5.3 

323. 

4 

40$ 

359.7 

367.1 

274.  t 

38X.Z 

465 

4x3.0 

307.9 

3x6.0 

324. 

X 

406 

360.6 

367.8 

274- 8 

38Z.9 

466 

4x3  9 

308.6 

3x6.7 

324. 

8 

407 

36X.5 

368.4 

275.5 

383.6 

467 

4x4.8 

309.2 

317.4 

325. 

5 

408 

363.4 

369.1 

276.3 

283.3 

468 

415.7 

309.9 

3x8.x 

326. 

a 

409 

363.3 

369.8 

276.9 

384.0 

469 

416.6 

3x0.6 

3x8.8 

326. 

9 

410 

364.3 

270.5 

•    377.6 

384.7 

470 

4x7.5 

3XX.3 

319.5 

327. 

7 

4XX 

365.1 

371.2 

278.3 

385.4 

47  X 

4x8.4 

3x3.0 

330. 3 

328. 

4 

4x2 

365.9 

37X.8 

279-0 

386.3 

472 

4x9.2 

3x3.6 

320.9 

329. 

X 

413 

366.8 

373.5 

379.7 

386.9 

473 

430.  z 

3x3.3 

33X.6 

329 

8 

4x4 

367.7 

273.2 

380.4 

387.6 

474 

43Z.O 

3x4.0 

322.3 

330. 

5 

415 

368.6 

273.9 

38t.I 

388.3 

475 

42X.9 

3x4.7 

323.0 

33X. 

3 

416 

369.5 

274.6 

381.8 

389.0 

476 

422.8 

3x5.4 
3x6.x 

323.7 

332 

0 

417 

370.4 

275.2 

383.5 

289.7 

477 

423.7 

324.4 

332. 

7 

418 

371.3 

375.9 

383.3 

290.4 

478 

424.6 

3x6.7 

325.x 

333 

4 

4x9 

372.3 

376.6 

283.9 

39Z.3 

479 

425.5 

3x7.4 

325.8 

334 

X 

420 

431 
433 

423 
424 

373.x 

373.9 
374.8 

375. 7 
376.6 

277.3 
377.9 
378.6 

379.3 
380.0 

384.6 

285.3 
386.0 

386.7 

287.4 

39Z.9 
393.6 

393.3 
394.0 

394.7 

480 
481 
483 
4«3 
484 
485 

426.3 
427.2 

428.  z 

429.0 

429.9 
430.8 

318. X 

318.8 

3x9.5 
330.x 
320.8 
32X.5 

326.5 
327.2 

327.9 
328.6 

329.3 
330.0 

334 
335 
336 
337 
337 
338 

8 

6 

3 

0 

7 

4 

42s 

377. 5 

380.7 

388.1 

295.4 

486 

43X.7 

333.3 

330.7 

339 

X 

426 

378.4 

38X.3 

388.8 

396.3 

487 

432.6 

322.9 

33X.4 

339 

9 

427 

379.3 

383.0 

289.4 

296.9 

488 

433.5 

323.6 

332.x 

340 

6 

428 

380.3 

383.7 

390.  z 

397.6 

489 

434.3 

324.2 

332.8 

341 

3 

429 

38X.O 

283.4 

390.8 

298.3 

490 

435.3 

324.9 

333.5 

342.0 
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The  method  which  is  provisional  in  the  United  States^  of  estimating 
lactose  and  saccharose  in  presence  of  one  another,  for  example  in  cocoa 
products,  is  given  in  full  in  Vol.  6,  page  713  (Dubois'  method).  As  this 
method  is  purely  a  polarimetric  one  and  the  presence  of  salts  and  other 
substances  in  special  cases  may  falsify  the  results  by  modifying  the  optical 
data,  it  is  alwa3rs  advisable  to  check  the  results  obtained  by  an  alternative 
process.  The  lactose  itself,  for  example,  can  be  estimated  in  presence  of 
saccharose  by  measuring  its  reducing  power;  this  can  be  done  either  volu- 
metrically  or  gravimetrically.  If  the  volumetric  process  be  adopted  the 
Fehling  solution  should  be  standardised  against  pure  lactose;  and  if  the 
gravimetric  method  be  followed  tables  should  be  used  or  prepared  for  the 
precise  conditions  under  which  the  estimation  is  carried  out.  The  cane 
sugar  can  be  estimated  separately  by  measuring  the  change  of  reducing 
and  specific  rotatory  powers  brought  about  by  invertase  (autolysed  yeast, 
see  page  46).  In  presence  of  fermentable  sugars  such  as  -maltose,  invert 
sugar,  cane  sugar,  etc.,  lactose  can  be  estimated  by  fermenting  away  these 
sugars  by  means  of  ordinary  yeast  and  then  measuring  the  reducing  power 
or  rotatory  power  of  the  residual  material;  lactose  is  not  fermented  by 
ordinary  yeast. 

Pentoses  and  Pentosans. 

The  reducing  powers  of  pure  arabinose  and  xylose  under  the  standard 
conditions  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  (page  24)  have  been  determined 
by  Daish.'  The  values  obtained  are  given  in  Tables  X  and  XI  below,  and 
refer  to  the  anhydrous  sugars. 


TABLE  X.— REDUCING  POWER  OF  ARABINOSE,  ' 

lain"*- 102.2'*  (c«6.8o). 


Milligrams. 
arabinose 

Grama,  CuO 

Calculated 
divisor 

Divisor  from 
curve 

xo 

0.0370 

a.  700 

2.669 

30 

0.0540 

2.700 

2.654 

30 

0.0804 

2.680 

2.640 

40 

0.Z064 

2.660 

2.625 

IS 

cijao 

2.640 

2.6x0 

0.1570 

2.6x7 

2.595 

^ 

O.X830 

2.600 

3.58X 

o.aoto 

a.  57$ 

2.566 

90 

o.ajoo 

2.556 

S.55X 

100 

0.3540 

2.540 

2.536 

1 10 

0.3780 

a. 527 

a.52Z 

xao 

0.3020 

2.517 

2.507 

130 

0.3348 

2.499 

2.492 

140 

0.3476 

2.483 

2.477 

150 

0.3700 

2.467 

a.  461 

160 

0.3930 

2.4SO 

a.447 

X70 

0.4x40 
0.4360 

2.435 

9.432 

x8o 

2.422 

2.417. 

190 

0.4S70 

2.405 

2.403* 

aoo 

0.4780 

2.390 

3.381 

>  BuUstin  X07  (repised),  19x2,  p.  256. 
*J.  Agric,  SH,,  19x4,  6,  235. 
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TABLE  XI.— REDUCING  POWER  OF  XYLOSE. 
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[a]J*^  -  18.78*  (c  -  S.07) 

Millimms. 
xylose 

Grams,  CuO 

Calculated  divisor 

Divisor  from  curve 

10 

0.03S0 

3.800 

a.  656 

ao 

0.0540 

3.700 

a.  638 

30 

0.0798 

a. 660 

a. 630 

40 

0.X040 

a. 600 

3.60a 

so 

0.1300 

a. 600 

a.  581 

60 

0.1S40 

a.  583 

a. 563 

70 

0.1790 

a.  557 

9.545 

80 

0.3030 

O.330O 

a.  537 

a.5a6 

90 

a. 511 

9.508 

100 

0.3490 

a. 490 

9.490 

zxo 

0.2720 

a.  473 

9.47X 

lao 

0.3940 
0.3100 

a.4SO 

9.453 

130 

a. 431 

9.433 

X40 

0.3380 

3.4x4 

9.4x5 

X 

0.3600 

a. 400 

9.397 

0.3810 

a.  381 

9.378 

170 

0.4030 

a.36S 

a. 360 

z8o 

0.4230 

3.350 

9.34X 

190 

0.4440 
0.4640 

a.  337 

a.3aa 

300 

a.  330 

a.  304 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reducing  powers  of  xylose  and  arabinose  are 
almost  identical.  For  practical  purposes  when  working  with  the  unknown 
pentoses  in  plant  extracts  it  is  probable  that  no  large  error  will  be  incurred 
by  taking  as  the  divisor  the  average  value  for  arabinose  and  xylose  cor- 
responding with  the  weight  of  CuO  dealt  with.  The  reducing  powers  of 
arabinose  and  xylose  differ  too  only  slightly  from  that  of  dextrose;  thus  the 
divisors  for  these  three  sugars  for  100  mg.  of  sugar,  are  respectively  2.536, 
2490  and  2.538. 

Pentoses  are  generally  present  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  solutions 
obtained  by  extracting  foliage  leaves  with  alcohol;  when  such  solutions 
have  been  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  in  the  usual  way  and  the  excess  of 
lead  has  been  removed  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  other  precipitant, 
these  pentoses  exercise  a  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solution.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  analysis  of  such  material,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  these  sugars,  as  indicated  in  the  scheme  given  on  page  64, 
before  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  other  reducing  sugar  pres- 
ent, such  as  dextrose  and  Isevulose.^  • 

Kluyver  (Biochemiscke  SuikerbepaUngmf  1914,  page  181),  considered  that 
p)entoses  in  the  free  state  do  not  usually  occur  in  plant  extracts  but 
Davis  and  Sawyer^  have  since  giv^n  definite  proof  of  their  presence  in  extracts 
of  certain  leaves  (turnip,  mangold).  Kluyver  emphasised  the  fact  that  when 
other  sugars,  such  as  cane  sugar,  laevulose,  etc.,  are  present,  the  values 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  Tollens-Krober  method  of  estimating  pentoses 
by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  are  high  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
furfural-like  substance  (probably  hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde)  which 
yields  an  insoluble  phloroglucide;  the  presence  of  pentoses  might  therefore 


*  Davis  and  Daish,  J.  AgrU.  Sci„  1914*  S*  465. 
'  /.  A^ic.  Set.,  19x4*  6t  406. 
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be  inferred  in  cases  when  these  sugars  were  really  absent,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  on  sugars  such  as  saccharose,  dextrose 
and  laevulose  which  were  present  in  relative  excess.  EJuyver  also  suggested 
that  the  pentose  estimation  should  only  be  carried  out  after  fermenting 
away  the  other  sugars.  Davis  and  Sawyer,  however,  show  (he.  cU.)  that 
the  error  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  in  estimating  the  pentoses  in  plant 
extracts  is  relatively  small  and  for  most  practical  purposes  can  be  neglected. 

Cunningham  and  Dorde^  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  formation  of 
hydroxyfurfuraldehyde  from  various  carbohydrates.  They  show  that  the 
condensation  which  produces  furfural  in  the  case  of  pentoses  or  pentosans 
takes  place  rapidly  and  is  almost  completed  before  the  hydrox3anethyl- 
derivative  begins  to  distil  over.  By  using  aniline  acetate  test  pap^*  it  b 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  separation  of  the  two  aldehydes  and  prac- 
tically no  error  is  made  in  pentosan  estimations  if  this  indicator  is  used. 
The  hydroxyaldehyde  is  produced  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Its  total  amount  is 
small,  varying  between  i  and  2  %  in  the  case  of  the  hexoses  and  those  cdluloses 
which  contain  little  or  no  pentosan.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  the 
ready  hydrolysis  of  the  hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde  to  formic  and 
Isevulic  acids.  This  property  explains  the  well-known  observations  of 
Fraps'  who  found  that  when  the  distillates  obtained  from  a  number  of 
natural  products,  food  stu£Fs,  etc.,  were  distilled  again,  a  considerable  loss  of 
"furfural"  occurred.  With  pure  furfuraldehyde  this  did  not  occur.  He 
considered  that  the  portion  which  disappeared  could  not  be  regarded  as 
due  to  true  pentosan  and  in  the  absence  of  further  knowledge  designated  it 
as  the  "furaloid"  constituent.  In  all  probability  the  "furaloid"  is  a  hexose- 
yielding  constituent  which  gives  hydroxymethylaldehyde  and  this  on  a 
second  distillation  is  largely  decomposed. 

The  formation  of  the  hydroxymethylaldehyde  under  the  conditions 
given  above,  makes  estimations  of  methylpentosans,  by  the  method  of 
Ellet  and  ToUens'  of  doubtful  value. 

Estimation  of  Carbohydrates  in  Plant  Extracts. — ^The  following  scheme 
for  the  analysis,  of  plant  material  such  as  foliage  leaves,  seeds,  etc.,  has  been 
suggested  by  Davis  and  Daish.* 

The  material  immediately,  after  picking,  is  dropped  into  a  large  volume 
(2  litres)  of  boiling  alcohol  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added  (10  to 
20  c.c.  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  0.880).  This  treatment  destroys  all  the  enzymes 
which  are  present  and  prevents  change  of  the  sugars  during  subsequent 
treatment. 

The  plant  material  is  extracted  in  a  large  metal  Soxhlet  extractor  for  18 
hours.  The  extract  is  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  (60  to  20  nun.)  to  a  small 
bulk  and  made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  e.g.,  500  c.c.    Of  this,  two  portions 

>  Biochem,  7.,  1914.  8,  438. 

*  Amer,  Chem.  J.,  1901,  25,  aoi. 

*  J,  Landwirth,  1905,  53,  13. 

*  J,  Agric,  Sei.,  19x3.  5,  437. 
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of  20  c.c.  each  are  evaporated  to  dryness  and  dried  in  vacuo  for  i8  hours  at 
IOC**  C.  This  gives  the  total  dry  matter  in  the  extract.  440  c.c.  are  treated 
with  the  requisite  volume  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution,  fdtered  under  pres- 
sure on  a  Buchner  funnel,  washed  and  made  up  to  a  known  volume,  2 
litres.     This  is  called  Solution  A.^ 

300  c.c.  of  Solution  A  are  deleaded  by  means  of  solid  NajCOs,  avoiding 
much  excess,  and  made  up  to  500  c.c.    This  is  called  Solution  B. 

(i)  25  C.C.  of  B  are  used  for  the  direct  reduction  and  polarisation;^  the 
reduction  is  due  to  dextrose,  laevulose,  maltose,  pentoses. 

(2)  Por  Saccharose. — Invert  50  c.c.  of  B: 

(a)  By  invertase.  Make  neutral  to  methyl-orange  by  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  1-2  c.c.  of  autolysed  yeast  and  2  or  3 
drops  of  toluene  and  leave  24  hours  at  38-40^  C.  After  this  period,  add 
5  to  10  C.C.  alumina  cream,  filter  and  wash  to  100  c.c.  Take  the  reducing 
power  of  50  C.C.  (^25  c.c.  B)  and  polarise. 

(b)  By  10%  citric  acid.  Make  faintly  acid  to  methyl-orange  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  citric 
acid  crystals  so  as  to  have  10%  of  the  crystalline  acid  (CaHgOT+HjO)  pres- 
ent Boil  10  minutes,  cool^  neutralise  (to  phenolphthalein)  with  sodium  hy» 
droxide^  make  to  100  c.c.  and  determine  the  reducing  power  of  50  c.c. 
(=25  c.c.  B);  polarise  in  faintly  acid  solution. 

Saccharose  is  calculated  from  the  increase  of  reducing  power  or 
change  of  rotation  caused  by  inversion.  The  values  obtained  by  the  two 
methods  (a)  and  (b)  should  agree  closely. 

(3)  For  Maltose. — ^Another  300  c.c.  of  Solution  A  is  deleaded  by  means 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  filtered,  the  precipitated  sulphide  being  washed 
until  the  total  volume  of  filtrate  and  washings  is  about  450  c.c.  Air  is  then 
sucked  through  this  for  about  i}4  hours  to  expel  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  very 
little  ferric  hydroxide  is  added  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  latter,  and  the 
solution  is  made  to  500  c.c.    It  is  filtered  and 


50  C.C.  fermented  (a)  with  S.  marxianuj 
50  c.c  fermented  (bj  with  S.  anomalus 
50  c.c.  fermented  (c)  with  S.  eziguus 


and  two  lots  d  and  e  of  50  c.c.  are  fermented  with  baker's  yeast.  It  is  gener- 
ally necessary  in  order  to  ensure  good  growth  of  the  yeast  to  reduce  the  acidity 
by  adding  2  to  5  c.c.  of  A^-sodium  carbonate  to  the  50  c.c.  to  be  fermented; 
5  c.c.  of  sterilised  yeast  water  is  also  added,  the  mixture  is  sterilised  in  the 
usual  way  and  inoculated  in  the  inoculating  chamber  with  the  pure  culture 

1  It  is  often  preferable  when  the  solutions  contain  relatively  small  quantities  of  sugars  to  add  sodium 
carbonate  (or  sodium-sulphate)  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead  before  completing  the  volume  to  a  litres. 
In  such  cases  solution  A,  after  filtering,  is  used  directly  for  the  sugar  estimations. 

'  The  polarisation  of  these  dilute  solutions  is  usually  small  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  the 
Tttding  in  a  long  tube  (at  least  300  mm.  in  length)  with  an  instrument  reading  accurately  to  Hoo*^. 
the  temperature  being  maintained  constant  at  aa^  C.  within  Ho^.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  using  a  Lowry 
thermo-regulator  and  circulating  the  water  by  means  of  a  smsJl  pump,  to  keep  the  temperature  con- 
stant to  Moo®,  but  differences  of  temperature  less  than  Ho®  hardly  make  a  perceptible  dinerence  in  the 
3  with  such  dilute  solutions  as  these. 
I  is  usually  the  case)  amides  and  amic  acids  are  present,  which  have  an  optical  rotatory  power, 
isable  to  make  the  solution  acid  before  measuring  the  rotatory  power;  for  this  purpose  sulphur 
dioxide  should  be  passed  through  the  solution,  as  suggested  by  Pellet  (see  p.  44). 
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of  yeast.    It  is  then  stoppered  with  cotton  wool  and  the  yeast  allowed  to 
incubate  for  21  to  28  days  at  25^. 

After  completion  of  the  fermentation,  5  c.c.  of  alumina  cream  are  added, 
the  solution  made  up  to  100  c.c.  at  15^,  filtered  and  50  c.c.  are  used  for  the  re- 
duction. The  difference  between  the  average  reduction  with  a,  b  and  c  and 
the  average  of  d  and  e  gives  the  reduction  due  to  maltose. 

(4)  Pentoses. — These  are  approximately  determined  in  50  c.c.  of  A  by 
distilling  with  hydrochloric  add  according  to  the  ToUens-Krob^  method 
(see  p.  63). 

(5)  When  the  reduction  in  (i)  due  to  pentose  and  maltose  has  been  allowed 
for,  using  the  values  for  the  reducing  power  of  the  pentoses  given  by  Daish 
(see  p.  62),  the  remaining  reducing  power  is  due  to  dextrose  and  bevulose;  the 
actual  proportions  of  these  sugars,  in  the  absence  of  other  substances  possessing 
a  rotatory  effect  on  polarised  light y^  can  be  calculated  from  the  reducing  power 
of  the  solution,  combined  with  its  corrected  specific  rotatory  power,  as  sug- 
gested by  Brown  and  Morris.* 

A  simple  apparatus  for  evaporating  plant  and  animal  extracts  in  vacuo, 
such  as  is  necessary  in  the  above  scheme  of  analysis,  has  been  described  by 
the  writer.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  all  the  difficulty  encountered  with 
such  material,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  frothing  which  usually  occurs,  is 
completely  overcome.  Large  volumes  of  liquid  can  be  evaporated  continu- 
ously and  the  distillate  recovered,  if  necessary  in  fractions;  the  apparatus 
requires  practically  no  watching  after  the  distillation  has  once  been  started 
and  can  be  left  to  itself  whilst  other  work  is  proceeded  with.  It  is  only 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  renew  the  liquid  in  the  distilling  flask  A,  by 
means  of  the  dropping  funnel  A'. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary  distilling  flask  with  the  side-tube 
bent  up  and  passing  into  a  wide  piece  of  glass  tube  B  which  serves  as  a  froth- 
trap;  the  latter  is  connected  by  glass  tubing  with  the  condenser  D,  the  lower 
end  of  which  passes  through  a  rubber  stopper  into  the  cylindrical  dropping 
funnel  E,  which  in  turn  is  connected,  as  shown,  below  with  the  pump  flask 
G  and  above  with  the  large  reservoir  P,  which  serves  to  take  up  small  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  thus  ensure  a  steady  vacuum  throughout  the  system. 
In  this  way  regular  ebullition,  without  overheating  or  frothing,  is  secured. 
The  vacuum  is  maintained  by  means  of  an  ordinary  water  injector-pump, 
connected  through  a  Hutchinson  regulating  valve  /  (Chemical  NewSy  191 2, 
99)  with  the  bottle  H  and  thence  with  E  and  G;  a  glass  cock  is  interposed  at- 
Tj  whilst  5  is  a  screw-clamp  which  operates  on  the  piece  of  rubber  pressure- 
tubing  connecting  G  and  H.  AtM  a,  manometer  tube  is  inserted  which  shows 
the  vacuum  throughout  the  system.    The  Hutchinson  valve  takes  up  large 

>  Such  substances  are  asparagine,  glutamine.  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  which  occur  widely  in 
plant  material  and  are  not  removed  in  the  ordinary  process  of  treatment  by  basic  lead  acetate,  etc.; 
these  substances  are  likely  to  cause  error  in  the  estimation  of  sugars  in  plant  extracta  and  in  materiali 
such  as  beet-sugar  molasses. 

*  Trans.^  x893.  63,  604. 

*  J.  Agric.  Sci.t  s$  434;  Chem.  World,  19x4,  3,  339. 
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variations  in  the  vacuum  due  to  changes  of  water  pressure,  so  that  by  means 
of  thby  combined  with  the  regulating  reservoir  P,  changes  in  the  vacuum 
a.re  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

When  the  liquid  in  A  first  begins  to  boil  there  is  often  a  great  tendency  to 
froth;  should  this  occur,  the  froth  rises  into  the  trap  B,  breaks  against  a 
disc  of  copper-gauze,  and  the  liquid  is  returned  automatically  to  the  flask 
through  the  piece  of  glass  tube  £. 

The  combination  E  and  G  allows  of  the  distillate  being  removed  from 
time  to  time;  whilst  the  distillation  is  proceeding,  the  vacuum  inGis  main- 


W/OCRPUHP 


Fig.  2. 

tained  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  system  so  that  by  opening  the  glass 
tap  of  E  the  distillate  runs  down  into  G.  When  G  is  full  and  it  is  required  to 
empty  it,  the  cock  E  is  closed  and  the  screw-clamp  of  S  screwed  down  to  the 
rubber  pressure  tube.  The  latter  is  then  detached  from  the  side  tube  of  G 
and  the  flask  G  removed  from  the  rubber  stopper  jR,  emptied  and  replaced 
without  interfering  with  the  vacuum  throughout  the  rest  of  the  system. 
After  it  has  been  replaced,  S  is  opened  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  vacuum 
is  reestablished  in  G,  the  same  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  by  introducing  T-pieces  to  run  two  or  more  of  these 
distilling  apparatus  in  conjunction  with  a  single  vacuum  pump  and  a  single 
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regulating  vessel  P.    All  connections  must  of  course,  be  made  with  rubber 
stoppers  or  rubber  pressure  tubing. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page  286,  line  5  from  bottom  for  ''proteins"  read  "protein." 
Page  290,  Imc  10  for  W  »  — jz —  read  W  =  — ■= — 

Page  290  Une  16  for  "water"  read  "solution." 

Page  301  for  "Levo"  read  "l«vo"  throughout. 

Page  303,  in  the  table,  under  "Milk  Sugar  "insert"  anhydrous."  In  the  milk  sugar 
column  for  "67.8"  read  "78.4,"  for  "55.8"  read  "55.3." 

Under  "maltose"  for  139.0  read  138.0. 

Page  306,  in  bottom  table,  insert  after  "Lactose"  the  word  "hydrate."  Insert  also: 
Lactose,  anhydrous  [alD  =  +SS.3. 

Page  311,  line  3  from  bottom  the  reference  should  be  "Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerind." 

Page  311,  line  12  "Diot,"  should  read  "Dist." 

Page  314  line  16  from  bottom  for  "sentianose"  read  "gentianose." 

Page  318,  line  12  for  175  read  173. 

Page  319,  line  4  from  bottom  for  "0.0678  grm.  lactose  "read"  0.0784  lactose 
anhydrous." 

Page  322,  line  6,  from  bottom  for  "two"  read  "ten." 

Page  323,  line  2,  for  "detail  is"  read  "details." 

Page  328,  the  table  at  head  of  page  328  should  be  amended  as  follows: 


Glucose, 
C«HisO« 

Cane  susar, 
CitHssOu 

(after 
inyersion) 

Lactoie, 
CitHttOii+HtO 

LactCMe 
(anhyd.), 
CisHisOii 

MaltoM. 
CitHnOii 

CoDPcr.  Cu 

0.5676 
0.S042 
0.4S3S 

O.S392 
0.4790 
0.4308 

0.7621 
0.6769 
0.6088 

0.7240 
O.643X 
0.5784 

0.0x55 

Cuprous  oxide,  CuiO. . 
Cupric  oxide.  CuO 

0.8x3a 
0.7314 

As  the  reducing  power  of  the  sugars  varies  with  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  these 
tables  are  only  strictly  correct  for  one  concentration  of  the  sugar  solution.  It  is  therefore 
more  exact  to  make  use  of  the  table  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  (page  27)  which  gives  the 
reducing  power  for  different  quantities  .of  cupric  oxide  precipitated. 

Page  328,  line  9  from  bottom,  transpose  "by"  and  "of." 

Page  329,  line  9  from  "bottom  for  '^formulas"  read  "formule." 

Page  330,  for  "y"  read  "Y"  throughout 

^8^  33 1  >  bottom-line  delete  %. 

Page  332,  line  20  from  bottom  for  "solution"  read  "solutions." 

Page  335,  line  11  for  "cabonate"  read  "carbonate." 

Page  337,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "has"  read  "have." 

Page  340,  line  12  from  bottom  delete  "with." 

Page  342,  Une  20,  "matters"  should  be  transferred  to  4  lines  higher  up,  before  "should," 
"reaUy"  should  read  "readily." 

Page  344,  line  6,  for  "in"  read  "is." 

Page  358,  line  12  from  bottom  for  "eight"  read  "seven." 

Page  362,  line  17  from  bottom,  the  later  value  for  K  (absolute)  of  maltose  (Brown, 
Morris  and  Millar  Trans.,  1897,  100)  is  62.2. 

Page  363,  line  2  for  "reaction"  read  "solution." 
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Page  365,  the  value  for  lactose  [a]o^52.7  should  be  52.5®  and  refers  to  hydrated 
l&cto6e,  CitHnOiiyHiO.    For  anhydrous  lactose,  [ck]d'''=55*3*    ^^  ^uie  14  from  bottom 
tixG  reducing  power  of  anhydrous  lactose  is  roughly  }i  that  of  dextrose. 
P^c  375,  line  13  from  bottom,  read  "invert  sugar  is  usually  a  S3mip." 
X^age376,  line  15  from  "caclulated"  read  "calculated; '*  line  8  from  bottom  for  "per- 
ceiit:iiin"  read  "percentage." 

Page  387,  line  19,  delete  "degrees." 

Page  40X,  line  8,  for  "lieonlose"  read  "laevulose." 

Page  401,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  "anhydrid"  read  "anhydride." 


STARCH  AND  ITS  ISOMERIDES. 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  estimating  starch  has  recently  been  published 
by  Davis  and  Daish.^  A  new  method,  based  on  the  use  of  taka-diastase, 
has  been  proposed,  which  is  at  once  more  accurate  and  more  generally  ap- 
plicable than  any  of  the  processes  which  have  yet  been  suggested.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  paper  may  here  be  given. 

The  modified  Sachsse  method  (Vol  I,  p.  420),  which  is  Official  in  the 
United  States  of  America'  and  is  based  on  the  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  present 
with  boiling  dilute  acid,  is  valueless  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  dealing 
with  plant  material,  because  of  the  presence  of  pentosans,  "hemi-celluloses" 
and  other  substances  which  yield  reducing  sugars  that  count  as  dextrose;  even 
when  such  substances  are  absent  the  method  gives  results  which  are  more 
than  5  per  cent,  low,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  dextrose  that  occurs  during 
the  prolonged  treatment  with  acid  which  is  a  feature  of  this  method.'  In  a 
series  of  analyses  made  by  this  process,  of  samples  of  purified  potato  starch 
dried  in  vacuo  at  120^,  results  ranging  from  93.8  to  94.3%  of  starch  were  found, 
whereas  by  the  ordinary  O'Sullivan  diastase  process  an  average  result  of 
100.1%  was  obtained;  with  taka-diastase  (see  p.  72)  the  average  result  with 
the  same  sample  was  99.6%,  a  value  which  probably  represents  the  real  starch 
more  closely  than  the  figure  obtained  by  the  ordinary  diastase  process,  the 
calculations  of  which  depend  upon  a  value  for  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
dextrin  derived  from  observations  made  with  similar  material.  Carefully 
purified  starch  always  contains  small  quantities  of  protein  material,  cellulosic 
tissue  and  ash,  so  that  the  figure  99.6%  obtained  with  the  taka-diastase  is 
probably  a  close  approximation  to  the  percentage  of  true  starch,  and  the  acid 
process  shows  a  loss  of  more  than  5%.  The  destruction  of  dextrose  is  a 
source  of  error  in  all  the  methods  which  make  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
effect  hydrolysis,  such  as  that  of  Marcker  and  Morgen,  even  when  the  primary 
conversion  of  the  starch  has  been  carried  out  with  diastase. 

Although  ordinary  diastase  gives  with  purified  starch  results  by  O'Sul- 
livan's  method  which  are  approximately  correct,  values  15  to  20%  lower  than 
the  actual  starch  content  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  applied  to  leaf  material  or 
plant  tissues  in  general,  owing  to  the  loss  of  dextrin.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
plant  material,  which  has  been  previously  deprived  of  sugar  by  prolonged  ex- 

1  J.  Agric.  Set.,  Z9X4,  6,  153. 

*  Bfireau  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin  107.  Revised,  191  a,  page  53. 

'  Compare  J.  Agric,  Sci„  1913.    5»  437* 
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traction  with  alcohol,  still  contains  tannins,  amino-acids,  proteins,  etc.; 
during  the  hydrolysis  by  diastase  these  pass  into  solution  and  exercise  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  reducing  power  and  optical  activity  of  the  solution. 
Xhese  substances  have  therefore  to  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  basic 
lead  acetate,  which  almost  invariably  produces  a  heavy  precipitate  in  the 
filtered  solution  obtained  from  the  diastase  conversion.  Although  basic 
lead  acetate  does  not  of  Usdf  precipitate  dextrin,  when  dextrin  is  present  in 
solutions  in  which  a  precipitate  is  produced,  as  in  the  purification  of  the  solu- 
tions obtained  from  the  diastase  conversions,  it  is  carried  dawn  with  this 
precipitate  and  is  thus  lost  to  the  analysis.^ 


Taka-diastase  as  an  Agent  in  Estimating  Starch 

To  estimate  starch  in  foliage  leaves  and  in  similar  cases  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  purify  the  solution  after  hydrolysis  has  been  effected,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  so-called  "taka*diastase"  would  be  more  suitable  than 
ordinary  diastase,  as  it  is  said  to  give  rise  only  to  maltose  and  dextrose  (com- 
pare Croft-Hill,  Proc.  Cbem,  Soc,  1901,  240^  184)  free  from  dextrin.*  If 
this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  possible  to  add  basic  lead  acetate  or  other 
clarifying  agents  without  losing  sugars.  The  results  given  in 'the  following 
table  show  that  this  is  actually  true  and  that  the  use  of  taka-diastase  affords 
an  accurate  means  of  estimating  starch  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  diastase 
process  is  quite  unsuitable.  The  product  of  the  action  of  taka-diastase 
on  starch  consists,  after  the  first  three  hours,  solely  of  a  mixture  of  maltose 
and  dextrose;  as  time  proceeds  the  amount  of  dextrose  increases  at  the 
expense  of  the  maltose,  which  is  gradually  converted  by  the  enzyme  maltase 
present  in  the  taka-diastase,  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  The  curve 
given  (Fig.  3)  shows  this.  The  dextrose  curve  represents  the  dextrose 
formed  from  100  grm.  of  starch,  calculated  as  starch  (by  multiplying  the 
dextrose  figure  at  each  period  by  0.9),  the  maltose  curve  similarly  showing 
the  maltose  as  starch  (dividing  the  maltose  figure  by  1.055).  '^^^  system 
of  plotting  the  results  shows  for  every  instant  the  proportion  of  the  original 
starch  which  is  present  either  as  maltose  or  dextrose,  the  sum  of  the  maltose 
and  dextrose  values  at  each  point  being  approximately  100,  so  that  the  two 
curves  are  complementary. 

From  the  shape  of  the  curves,  coupled  with  the  results  found  after  3 
hours,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  action  of  the  taka-diastase  is  to  break 
down  the  starch  to  dextrin  and  maltose,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 

>  When  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  to  the  solution  obtained  by  the  diastase  conversion  of  purified 
xtarch  not  the  slightest  precipitate  is  produced  with  the  dextrin  existing  in  solution;  but  results  obtained 
in  a  series  of  special  experiments  showed  that  if  sodium  carbonate  is  subsequently  added,  or  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  so  as  to  precipitate  the  lead,  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  dextrin  is  removed 
by  co-precipitation. 

*  In  1898  Stone  and  Wright  {J.Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  ao.  639-647)  attempted  to  estimate  starch  by  means 
of  taka-diastase;  but  as  they  assumed  maltose  to  be  the  only  sugar  formed  and  measured  the  products 
of  the  action  solely  bv  the  reducing  power  without  reference  to  their  rotation,  they  concluded  that  under 
their  ^mditions     taka-diastase  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  starch.'* 
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TABLE  L— ACTION   OF  o.i  GRM.  TAKA-DIASTASE   ON   POTATO   STARCH 

AT  38^ 


Time 

• 

Weight 
of  starch 

dried  in 
vacuo    at 

X20'* 

CuO 

from 

25  C.C.  of 

500  cc. 

apin 

200 

mm. 
tube  at 
20.00® 

Dextrose 

in 
500  cc 

Maltose 

in 
500  cc. 

Total 
starch 

starch 
found 

Dextrose 

Remarks 

111 

hours 

Maltose 

» 

3.oo6i 
1.9978 

3.0099 
1.99x4 

I. 9753 
1.9940 

2.0x48 
X.9876 

3.0I4S 

2.0046 
a.  0034 

2.0000 
2.0000 

2.00x6 
X.9961 
2.0084 
a.  0040 

2.0000 

2.0048 

2.0054 

0.133X 

0.X380 

0.X581 
O.X535 

O.X780 
O.X800 

0.2189 
0.2205 
0.2218 
0.22x2 

0.2167 

0.2561 
0.2544 

0.2588 
0.2562 
0.257X 
0.2568 

■0.2593 
0.2590 
0.2569 

1 .  193* 
1.273 

1.X03 
1097 

0.991 
0.973 

0.808 
0.764 
0.783 
0.777 

0.794 

0.594 
0.6x6 

0.556 
0.562 

0.569 
0.566 

0.562 
0.572 
0.562 

f  Dextrin  stUl  pre*- 

3 

• 
6 

"{ 

34 

48 

73 

1 

96 

0.2204 
0.X640 

0.5328 
0.5748 

1.X596 
I . 2302 
1.2204 
1.22x8 

1.1546 

1.8106 
1.7674 

1.886 
X.853 
X . 8536 
X . 8538 

Z.8838 

X.8694 
1.8600 

1.893 
1.933 

X . 5930 

X.5430 

1.02x4 
0.9x4s 
0.9534 
0.9414 

0.9982 
0.3853 

0.4416 

0.2874 

0.3II3 
0.333X 

0.3x78 

0.2993 
0.3226 
0.3082 

1.9914 
1.9770 

1.9884 
1.9793 

a. 0x12 

1.9739 
2.0018 
X.9916 

X.9846 

1.9943 
2.0086 

1.9703 
1.9620 

X.9741 
X.9696 

1.970O 

1.9879 
X.9660 

99.55 
99.34 

100.7 
99.37 

99.80 
99.33 
99.37 
99.39 

99. IX 

99.71 
X00.40 

98.4s 
98.28 

98r.33 
98.27 

98.95 
99. XS 
98.0s 

o.xx6 
0.085 

0.334 
0.373 

1.13s 
1.345 
1.280 
1.298 

X.1S7 

4.700 
4.002 

6.563 
S.950 
5737 
5.833 

6.296 
5.794 
6.034 

{   cream  added. 

No  alumina  cremm. 
No  alumina  cream. 

No  alumina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 

5  cc.  alumina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 
No  alumina  cream. 
5  cc.  alumina  cream. 
[S    cc.   basic    lead 

1    pptd.     by     solid 
I    NaiCOt. 

No  alumina  cream. 
5  cc.  alumina  cream. 

5  cc  aluznina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 

5  cc  alumina  cream. 

Nothing  added. 

5  cc.  alumina  cream. 

eo    10    80   90  loonoaa 
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diastase;  the  maltase  comes  into  action  comparatively  slowly,  so  that  after 
6  hours  only  Jf  0  of  the  original  starch  is  present  as  dextrose.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  rate  at  which  dextrose  is  formed  increases,  following 
very  nearly  a  straight  line  curve  between  6  hours  and  28  hours,  when  about 
60%  of  the  starch  is  present  as  dextrose;  the  rate  of  formation  of  dextrose 
then  rapidly  slows  down  until  a  nearly  constant  value  is  reached  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  84%. 

The  view  that  has  recently  been  put  forward  by  Kita,^  that  when  taka- 
diastase  acts  on  starch  the  dextrbse  is  split  of!  directly  from  the  starch  and  is 

1  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  19x3,  s,  220. 
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therefore  not  fonned  through  the  intermediary  of  maltose,  is  highly  improb- 
able in  view  of  the  above  results.^  Davis  and  Daish  give  analyses  made 
^with.  maltase-free  yeasts  confirming  the  view  based  on  these  results,  that  the 
actual  product  of  the  conversion  throughout  is  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dex- 
trose only;  after  6  hours  every  trace  of  dextrin  has  disappeared  imder  the  con- 
ditions employed. 

.At  55**,  the  optimum  temperature  for  the  action  of  ordinary  diastase,  the 
action  of  takardiastase,  at  least  as  regards  the  transformation  of  maltose 
into  dextrose,  is  very  much  restricted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  enzyme 
maltase  is  gradually  destroyed  at  the  higher  temperature.    In  working 
with  taka-diastase,  therefore,  a  temperature  of  38  to  40^  should  not  he  exceeded. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  average  value  for  the  starch  present  in  the  purified 
potato  starch  found  on  using  taka-diastase  in  the  conversions  of  6  to  48 
hours  is '99.65,  whereas  with  ordinary  diastase  a  value  generally  0.5  per  cent. 
higher  was  obtained  (see  page  70).    It  is  probable  that  the  numbers  obtained 
with  taka-diastase  more  nearly  represent  the  true  starch  values,  as  the  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  the  constants  for  two  pure  sugars  only;  they  do  not 
involve  any  assumption  with  regard  to  specific  rotatory  power  for  the 
"dextrin"  existing  in  solution,  which  is  generally  taken  at  202°,  although 
some  doubt  may  still  be  entertained  as  to  the  exactness  of  this  value.    It 
is  probable  too  that  the  purified  potato  starch  contains  a  small  proportion  of 
foreign  material;  hence  the  low  value  of  99.6%. 

When  the  conversions  with  taka-diastase  are  prolonged  beyond  48  hours, 
somewhat  lower  starch  values  are  generally  obtained,  as  is  seen  in  Table  I; 
it  is  possible  that  some  slight  destruction  of  the  sugars  may  occur  during 
these  prolonged  conversions,  but  the  lower  values  may  also  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportional  error  is  incurred  in  reading  the  rotation. 
In  Table  I,  the  actual  readings  in  a  tube  of  200  mm.  for  the  longer  conversions 
range  only  from  about  0.5  to  0.6^;  an  error  of  0.005^  in  the  reading  would 
therefore  represent  an  error  of  1%. 

The  use  of  taka-diastase  in  starch  estimations  has  the  advantage  that 
it  gives  rise  to  two  sugars^  maltose  and  dextrose,  the  rotatory  powers  of  which 
have  been  carefiilly  determined;  the  temperature  coefficients  for  these  are 
exceedingly  small  so  that  no  very  special  precautions  to  ensure  exact  con- 
stancy of  temperature  are  necessary  in  ordinary  work. 

In  actual  analytical  practice  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  quantities 
so  that  considerably  higher  rotations  are  observed  and  the  proportional 
error  in  this  direction  diminished;  if  possible,  a  400  or  600  mm.  tube  should 
be  employed.  That  the  addition  of  precipitating  agents  such  as  alumina 
cream  and  basic  lead  acetate  and  the  formation  of  heavy  precipitates,  such 
as  are  produced  with  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sodium  carbonate,  do 
not  in  the  least  influence  the  results,  is  shown  by  the  analyses  in  Table  I 
and  numerous  other  experiments  which  need  not  be  described.^ 

>  See  DaTis,  /.  Soc.  D,  and  CcL,  19x4.  7»  249. 

*  Revis  and  Boraett  {Analyst,  191  s,  October)  have  successfully  applied  taka-diastase  to  the  estima- 
tion of  starch  in  cocoa,  which  hitherto  presented  special  difficulties. 
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EstimatiQa  of  Starch  by  Means  of  Taka-diaataae. 

To  estimate  starch,  the  dry  material  (free  from  sugars^  and,  if  necessaiy, 
previously  extracted  with  water  to  remove  gums,  amylans,  etc.,  see  page  75) 
is  gelatinised  with  200  c.c.  of  water  in  a  250  c.c.  beaker  flask  heated  for  ^ 
hour  in  a  water-bath  at  100^.  The  solution  is  cooled  to  38^,  o.i  grm.  taka- 
diastase  added,'  together  with  2C.c.  of  toluene  and  the  mixture  left  24  hours 
in  order  that  the  conversion  may  take  place;  it  is  then  heated  in  a  boiling: 
water-bath  to  destroy  the  diastase  and  the  clear  solution  above  the  residual 
material  is  filtered  through  a  fluted  filter  paper  into  a  500  c.c.  measuring 
flask;  the  residue  is  thoroughly  washed  several  times  by  decantation,  the 
washings  being  passed  through  the  filter  paper  until  the  volume  of  liquid 
in  the  flask  amounts  to  about  475  c.c.  The  necessary  quantity  of  basic 
lead  acetate  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the  tannins,  etc.,  present  in  the 
solution;  the  amount  required  varies  considerably  with  different  leaves, 
generally  ranging  from  5  c.c.  to  25  c.c.  A  large  excess  of  lead  should  be 
avoided  and  tests  should  be  made  after  each  small  addition  of  lead  acetate  in 
order  to  ascertain  when  the  precipitation  is  complete.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  solution  is  made  up  to  500  c.c.  at  15°,  and  filtered;  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
are  placed  in  a  no  c.c.  measuring  flask,  the  slight  excess  bf  lead  precipitated 
by  adding  solid  sodium  carbonate  and  the  volume  adjusted  to  no  c.c.  at 
15®.  50  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  carbonate  are  used  for  the  reduction 
and  another  portion  polarised  in  a  400  mm.  tube.  The  following  example 
shows  the  method  of  calculation: 

Weight  of  extracted  leaf  material  {Tropaalum  majus)  after  drying  in  steam  oven  ■■  lo.  4133  grm. 

Weight  of  leaf  material  dried  in  vacuo  at  100* ■■  9. 4059 

CuO  from  50  c.c.  of  the  final  z zo  c.c m  o. 4493  grm. 

Polarisation  of  this  solution  in  400  mm.  tube  at  30.00* «  i .  995^ 

If  X  "■  grm.  dextrose  in  so  c.c.  of  this  solution. 
y  -•  grm.  maltose  in  50  c.c.  of  this  solution. 

we  have,  using  the  values  of  CuO  corresponding,  to  i  grm.  of  dextrose  and 
maltose  for  the  weight  0.4492  CuO  in  the  tables  of  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar: 

3.369*  +  x.36ay -0.4493  (i) 

so«  no 

For  the  400  mm.  tttbe,  employing  the  values  [crl     ■■  X37*6  and  (al     «  53 . 7  for  maltose  and  dextrose  we 

have  also 

4.3i6x+ii.oo8y— 1.995^  (a) 

Solving  equatioDt  x  and  2  f or  «  and  y 

x^o.  Z095  grm.  dextrose  in  50  c.c. 

y^o.  1394  grm.  maltose  in  50  c.c. 

Total  dextrose  in  500  c.c  original  solution  "-o.  1095  X X  - —  ■-  i .  3045  gnr 

Total  maltose  in  500  c.c.  original  solution— o.  1394  X X  ^ —  —  z .  5334  gnr 

Starch  corresimnding  to  dextrose —o. 90 X  i . 3045 •■  z  .0840  grm. 
Starch  corresponding  to  maltose  —  z . 5334 -»- z .055  —  Z.4S3S  grm. 

Total  starch  ■-  a .  5375  grm. 
.'.   %  of  starch  in  vacuum  dried  extracted  leaf  material 

100 

1  To  remove  sugars  the  material  should  be  thoroughly  extracted  by  boiling  80  %  alcohol  in  a  SoxUet 
extractor.  For  the  details  in  the  case  of  leaf  material  and  other  vegetable  tissue,  see  Davis  and 
Daish  (loc.  eit.);  precautions  should  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  ensure  that  all  ensymas  present  are 
destroyed  at  the  moment  the  sample  is  taken. 

*  We  have  used  the  commercial  preparation  of  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  A  Co. 
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Precautioiis  ITecessaxy  inTakmg  Samples  for  Analysis. 

If  the  dried,  ground  plant  material  is  bottled  before  anal)rsis,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  each  sample  is  taken  for  the  analysis,  to  turn  out  the  whole 
of  the  material  onto  a  sheet  of  paper  and  thoroughly  mix  it  before  sampling,  .  If 
this  precaution  is  not  observed  and  successive  samples  are  taken  directly 
from  the  bottle,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  proportion  of  starch  present 
in  the  material  increases  toward  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heavier  starch  grains,  set  free  from  the  tissue 
by  grinding,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  whilst  the  lighter  fibrous  material 
rises  to  the  top.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following  successive  analyses  made 
with  potato  leaves  (previously  freed  from  sugars  by  extraction) : 

X  sample  from  top  of  bottle,  ftarcb  ■■  7.54%  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 
a  sample  from  middle  oi  bottle         ■•  9. 19%  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 

3  sample  from  middle  of  bottle  »  9  •33%  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 

4  sample  from  bottom  of  bottle         ■■  I3 .  39  %  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 

When,  however,  the  sampling  is  carried  out  in  the  way  described  above  the 
agreement  between  different  individual  determinations  is  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  expected  in  this  dass  of  work. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  estimating  starch  in  plant  material 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  gummy  substances,  tannins,  proteins,  etc.,  which 
pass  into  solution  during  the  hydrolysis  and  exercise  an  effect  on  the  rotatory 
and  reducing  power  of  the  solution.  These  substances  are  very  largely 
removed  by  the  use  of  basic  lead  acetate,  but  sufficient  impurity  remains, 
even  after  this  treatment,  to  falsify  the  analyses  in  some  cases.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  mangold  leaf  a  laevorotatory  gum  is  present,  which  gives  an  error  of 
nearly  10%  on  the  rotation  actually  measured. 

In  working  with  plant  material  it  is  generally  possible  to  extract  the 
disturbing  gummy  substance  prior  to  the  starch  conversion  by  a  prelim- 
inary treatment  with  water.  ^  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  mangold  leaf,  by 
adding  200  c.c.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  toluene  to  the  leaf  material  and  extract- 
ing for  24  hours  at  38^,  decanting  and  washing  with  a  little  water  and  sub- 
sequently converting  with  taka-diastase,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  solution  is 
finally  obtained  (after  the  usual  treatment  with  basic  lead  and  sodium  car- 
bonate) which  in  a  400  mm.  tube  shows  a  laevorotation  of  not  more  than  o.oi^. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preliminary  treatment  with  water  fails  to  remove 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  precipitable  by  basic  lead  acetate,  so  that 
this  treatment  is  necessary  even  after  the  preliminary  extraction  with  water. 

In  the  case  of  plant  material  from  which  gummy  matter  is  extracted  with 
extreme  difficulty,  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  introduce  a  correction 
for  any  active  substances  present  by  carrying  out  a  control  experiment  or 
"blank''  in  which  the  diastase  is  omitted  but  the  material  is  otherwise  treated 
exactly  as  in  the  actual  estimation  of  starch. 

*  Compare  Brown  and  Millar.  Trans.  Guinness  Lab.,  Vol.  I,  79. 
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Ewer's  Method  of  Estimating  Starch  in  Cereals* 

This  is  a  method  which  has  come  into  considerable  use  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  brewers'  materials  (barley,  grains,  etc.).  It  is  a  modification  of 
Lintner's  polarimetric  method  (see  Vol.  I,  page  424)  based  on  the  substitution 
of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  cold  acid  used  in  this  process.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  process  as  applied  to  barley.^ 

The  barley  is  coarsely  triturated,  and  then  ground  in  a  Dreef  mill  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  meal  passes  through  a  half-millimetre  sieve  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  husk  which  is  subsequently  mixed  with 
the  sifted  portion).  5  grm.  of  the  grist  are  mixed  and  shaken  in  a  100  c.c 
flask  with  25  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (containing  1.124%  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  weight),  the  neck  of  the  flask  being  rinsed  down  with  a 
further  quantity  of  25  c.c.  of  the  same  acid.  The  flask  is  rotated  several 
times  and  then  placed  in  a  boiling  water-bath  for  exactly  15  minutes  during 
the  first  three  of  which  it  is  repeatedly  rotated.  The  solution  is  then  made 
up  to  about  90  c.c.  with  cold  water,  cooled  to  2o®C.,  clarified  with  2  c.c.  of 
sodium  molybdate  solution  (prepared  by  fusing  30  grams  of  pure  molybdic 
acid  and  25  grams  of  pure,  dry  sodium  carbonate,  dissolving  the  product 
in  water  to  250  c.c.  and  filtering)  or  10  c.c.  of  4%  phosphotungstic  acid 
solution,  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water,  mixed,  filtered  and  polarised.  The 
solution,  after  polarisation,  may  be  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  molybdate 
solution  to  make  sure  that  all  the  protein  has  been  thrown  down.  The 
starch  solutions  are  very  stable,  and  show  no  decrease  of  rotation  after 
standing  for  24  hours.  The  author  finds  that  the  specific  rotation  of  barley 
starch  is  [a]*^  =  181.5°.  With  a  half-shadow  saccharimeter  (Ventzke-Soleil 
or  German  sugar  scale,  and  Auer  light  with  a  light  filter,  the  percentage 
of  starch  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  reading  of  a  5  %  solution  in  a  200 
mm.  tube  by  1.912;  the  specific  rotation  of  the  starch  solution  is  independent 
of  the  concentration  between  the  limits  of  about  1.25-5%.  The  above 
method  is  preferable  to  those  of  Lintner  and  Wenglein  in  that  the  use  of  con- 
centrated acids  is  avoided;  moreover,  there  is  no  need  to  grind  the  meal  very 
finely.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Lintner's  method,  heating  and  cooling  the 
solution  are  avoided. 

For  wheat  and  other  cereals  the  following  specific  rotations  are  used  for 
the  starch: 

Wheat X82.7  Rye 184.0 

Barley 181.5  Oats 181.3 

Rice 185.9  Maise 184.5 

Potato X95 . 4 

Whilst  the  method  may  be  useful  in  certain  cases  for  giving  comparative 
results,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  values  obtained  represent  the  true 
starch  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid 
breaks  down  pentosans  and  hemicelluloses,  substances  with  a  dextrorotation 

i  Zeits.  i$s.  Brauw.^  1908,  3x»  950. 
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passing  into  solution  which  count  as  starch;  thus  the  writer  found  that  a 
sample  of  mangold  leaf,  which  was  absolutely  free  from  starch,  when  sub- 
jected to  Ewer's  method  gave  a  solution  having  a  strong  dextrorotatory 
power,  which  corresponded  with  the  apparent  presence  of  16.5%  of  starch. 
Far  higher  values,  too,  are  obtained  by  this  method  for  the  starch  present  in 
grain,  such  as  wheat,  than  are  given  by  the  diastase  method,  so  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  process  the  reliability  of  which  is  very  much  open  to 
question. 

For  the  theory  of  the  action  of  enzymes  on  starch  see  Davis  (/.  Soc.  D. 
and  CoLj  1914,  7i  249);  of  the  action  of  acids  on  starch,  ibid,  and  Daish, 
{Trans. f  1914,  10S9  2053  and  2065). 

Cellulose. 

Konig  and  Hiihn^  have  carried  out  a  comparative  series  of  estimations  of 
cellulose  in  typical  raw  materials  by  the  principal  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  and  adopted  by  di£ferent  workers.  The  materials  tested  included 
beech,  oak  and  pine  woods,  the  bark  of  these  woods,  sulphite  wood  pulp,  cotton, 
flax,  hemp  and  jute.  The  methods  employed  were  those  of  Weende-Henne- 
berg  ("crude  fibre");  of  ToUens-Dmochowski  (in  which  hydrolysis  according 
to  the  Weende-Henneberg  method  is  followed  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid); 
of  Konig  (see  Vol.  I,  page  437)  using  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide;  of  Cross 
and  Bevan  (chlorination);'Schulze  (potassium  chlorate  and  nitric  acid)  and 
Miiller  (bromine  water  and  ammonia).  Of  these  methods  that  of  Weende- 
Henneberg  and  the  direct  treatment  with  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide  give 
products  which  cannot  be  described  as  cellulose,  being  still  rich  in  lignin, 
whilst  others  yield  celluloses  more  or  less  profoundly  afiFected  by  the  oxidising 
agents  employed  and  still  containing  appreciable  residues  of  the  non-cellulose 
constituents  of  the  raw  material.  Consequently,  the  authors  made  in- 
vestigations of  the  nature  of  the  "cellulose"  products  obtained,  not  only  by 
qualitative  tests,  which  are  of  little  real  value,  but  by  quantitative  deter- 
minations of  elementary  composition,  calorific  value,  methyl  value,  and  yield 
of  furfural  (pentosans).  Comparison  of  the  values  so  obtained  with  those 
given  by  the  original  material  throw  light  on  the  extent  to  which  non- 
cellulose  groups  have  been  removed.  Considerations  of  such  data  raise  the 
question  of  a  definition  of  cellulose.  According  to  K5nig  and  HUhn  the 
original  material  contains  "true  cellulose,"  lignin,  hemihexosans  and  pento- 
sans, together  with  cutin  in  the  case  of  bark  tissue.  They  contend  that 
only  by  a  regulated  hydrolysis  followed  by  oxidation  can  the  "true  cellulose" 
be  freed  from  the  other  constituents.  Methods  depending  upon  oxidation 
without  hydrolysis  (for  example,  Cross  and  Sevan's  chlorination  method) 
may  under  favourable  conditions  eliminate  the  greater  part  of  the  lignin, 
but  such  niethods  as  a  rule  fail  to  remove  most  of  the  hemihexosans  and 

>  Zeit.  Parh.  Ind.,  igiXt  xx*  397.  326,  344,  366;  zgxs,  xa,  4,  17.  37.  57.  77  and  zoa. 
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pentosans  and  the  higher  yields  so  obtained  depend  upon  the  presence  ci 
these  impurities;  moreover,  the  cellulose  obtained  has  pronounced  oxy- 
cellulosic  properties.  For  instance,  Cross  and  Bevan's  method  yielded  ioo% 
of  cellulose  from  cotton,  whilst  Eonig's  method  gave  only  88.27%  in  the 
form  of  a  friable  powder.  Hence  it  is  contended,  cotton  is  not  substantiaUy 
composed  of  true  cellulose  but  contains  considerable  proportions  of 
hemihexosans. 

Konig  and  HUhn  suggest  the  following  method  of  testing  the  purity  of 
the  preparations  of  cellulose:  The  cellulose  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  liquid  examined  polari- 
metrically  at  intervals  over  a  considerable  period,  the  specific  rotatory  power 
being  calculated.  This  gradually  rises  from  zero  as  hydrolysis  proceeds, 
reaching  a  maximum  after  2  or  3  days,  then  falling  slowly,  owing  to  con- 
densation until  the  liquid  becomes  opaque.  Cotton  cellulose  prepared  by 
Konig's  method  showed  a  maximum  [a]i>  =  82.5^  after  72  hours  whilst  cotton 
purified  by  Cross  and  Sevan's  method  showed  a  maximum  of  only  56.7° 
after  55  hours.^  Hydrocellulose  and  oxycellulose  reach  only  low  maximum 
rotations  and  the  rotation  changes  rapidly.  Konig  and  HUhn  consider  that 
this  supports  the  view  that  digestion  with  glycerin  containing  2  grm.  of 
sulphuric  acid  per  100  c.c.  at  a  temperature  of  137^  whilst  eliminating  the 
hexosans  and  pentosans  has  practically  no  effect  on  the  "true  cellulose"  and 
that  K6nig's  method  in  spite  of  the  low  yields  of  cellulose  obtained  is  the 
best  method  of  estimating  that  constituent.  Next  to  this  method  that  of 
ToUens-Dmochowski  is  preferred;  the  hydrolysis  of  the  hexosans  and  pento- 
sans is,  however,  not  complete. 

Cross  and  Bevan^  have  pointed  out  that  the  chlorination  process  when 
properly  controlled  shows  a  minimum  of  secondary  oxidising  action  being 
confined  to  a  specific  chlorination  of  the  lignin  groups.  The  "crude  fibre" 
methods  favoured  by  Konig  and  HUhn  yield  residual  products  of  degradation 
by  treatments  more  or  less  arbitrary  because  they  are  relatively  non-selective 
in  their  actions,  which  are  ill-defined  through  the  complex  and  unascertained 
relation  of  the  products  to  the  parent  substance.  The  manipulation,  more- 
over, is  too  lengthy  for  technical  purposes.  Cross  and  Bevan  consider  that 
the  chlorination  process  will  remain  the  standard  method  of  estimating 
cellulose. 

Processes  for  the  estimation  of  cellulose  are  necessarily  at  the  present  time 
of  a  purely  conventional  character;  and  for  any  special  purpose  in  the  textile 
industries  a  method  which  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  condi- 

>  It  18  doubtful  whether  any  value  can  be  attached  to  observations  of  this  kind,  in  vtew  of  the  ex- 
traordinary variations  in  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  dextrose  (one  of  the  products  of  hydrolysis  in 
•uch  experiments}  with  changes  of  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  difference  of  temperatve. 
As  the  Question  is  essentially  one  of  velocity  of  action,  results  of  even  comparative  value  can  only  be 
obtained  if  such  factors  as  temperature,  concentration,  etc.,  are  maintained  rigidly  constant.  The  extrs- 
ordinary  differences  which  are  found  in  the  rate  of  destruction  of  dextrose  by  hydrochloric  add  of 
different  concentration,  as  well  as  in  the  synthetic  action  of  the  acid  on  the  sugar  are  also  factors 
militating  against  its  use  for  such  comparisons  (cf.  Daish,  TVaits.,  19x4.  zos*  3053). 

The  physical  condition  of  the  material  will  also  largely  determine  the  relative  rate  of  formation  of 
cellobiose.  dextrose  and  its  decomi>05ition  products,  upon  which  the  maximum   reached  depends. 

*  8th  Intl.  Congress  App.  Chem.,  1913,  Sect.  VI  a*  I3»  xoi;  ZHt.  Parb,  Ind.,  i9X3t  iz>  X97* 
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tions  and  yields  of  actual  practice  will  probably  be  preferred.  In  such  cases, 
"true  cellulose"  is  still  a  substance  to  be  defined.  For  the  majority  of 
purix>ses,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  chlorination  process  gives  the  most 
useful  and  most  easily  comparable  data. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page  406.  The  value  —34"  given  for  [ajo  of  a-amylan  is  really  that  of  [a]j.  The 
latest  value  of  lajo  is  21.6^  (Brown  and  Miliar,  Trans.  Guinness  Research  Lab,,  p.  3x3). 
The  value  given  for  [ak  of  /9-amylan  is  also  that  of  [a]j;  Brown  and  Millar  give  [ajo  * 
-I29.7^ 

Page  410,  line  5  from  bottom  for  ''comparision''  read  "comparison." 

Page  419,  line  15  from  bottom,  delete  "a"  at  end  of  line. 

Page  423,  line  15  from  bottom  insert  semicolon  after  ''boiled." 

Page  434,  bottom  line,  for  "hyoxide"  read  ''hydroxide." 

Page  435,  line  15  from  bottom  delete  "sub." 

Page  445,  line  2,  delete  "appl." 

Pages  446  and  447  should  be  interchanged.  In  taUe  on  page  447,  right-hand  bottom 
comer,  "page  392"  should  read  "page  435." 

Page  449>  Une  5,  "Keldahl"  should  read  "Kjeldahl." 

Page  459,  line  7,  for  "Blythe"  read  "Blyth,"  line  6  from  bottom,  delete  final  "to." 
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By  RALPH  H.  McKEE. 

Bursting  Strengtii. — The  Mullen's  paper  tester^  has  been  much  improved 
by  substituting  a  ]ever  movement  for  the  milled  screw  formerly  used  in 
fastening  the  paper.  This  change  almost  totally  eliminates  the  personal 
equation  formerly  evident  in  working  with  this  instrument. 

In  testing  thin  papers  with  this  instrument  the  better  practice  is  to 
use  a  thickness  of  four  sheets  and  report  one-fourth  of  the  '' points"  (pounds 
per  square  inch  bursting  strength)  obtained  as  the  strength  of  the  paper. 

Thickness. — In  measuring  thickness  of  ordinary  and  thin  papers  it  is 
becoming  customary  to  take  one-fourth  of  the  thickness  shown  by  the 
micrometer  when  four  sheets  are  measured.  This  takes  account  of  the 
''grain"  of  the  paper  and  gives  a  result  more  nearly  according  with  the 
result  obtained  when  the  paper  is  put  into  reams  or  into  book  form. 

Sizes  and  Weights. — American  practice  differs  much  from  the  English 
in  regard  to  sizes  and  weights  of  flat  papers.  In  Canada  the  English  prac- 
tice is  given  the  preference.  Standard  American  sizes  in  inches  are  as 
follows: 

Flat  letter lOX  i6  Medium 18X23 

Small  cap 13X16  Double  small  cap 16X 96 


Flat  cap 14X17  Royal 19X24 

lOXai                 Double  cap. 
Folio 17X22  Super  royal 20X28 


Demy 16X21  Double  cap 17  X  28 


In  America  the  500  sheet  ream  is  most  commonly  used  though  the  480 
sheet  ream  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  The  English  516  sheet  ream  is 
never  used.  The  American  '^ standard  ream"  of  24  X  36  in.  is  customarily 
used  as  a  basis  in  calculating  costs  and  in  giving  orders  to  the  manufacturing 
departments. 

Sulphate  and  Sulphite  Fibres. — It  has  lately  been  found  that  undercooked 
sulphate  fibre  makes  extra  strong  papers  ("kraft"  papers)  such  as  are 
wanted  for  wrapping  and  envelope  papers,  a  field  previously  controlled  by 
unbleached  sulphite  fibre  and  the  more  expensive  manila  fibre.  It  is  thus 
often  desirable  to  see  if  a  paper  is  a  true  "kraft"  or  whether  it  is  partly 
or  wholly  a  sulphite  product.  The  following  efficient  method  of  distinguishing 
these  two  fibres  we  owe  to  Schwalbe. 

Disintegrate  the  paper  by  a  rasp  or  grater  and  remove  rosin  by  ex- 
tracting with  alcohol  and  ether.  Dry  a  small  amount  of  the  pulp.  Heat  it 
at  60  to  80*^  with  IS  c.c.  of  N/20  ferric  chloride  for  10  minutes  and  the 

1  Vol.  I.  Fig.  76,  4th  ed. 
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pulp  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  Remove. and  reject  all  pulp 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Filter  and  wash  the  remainder  with 
warm  water  until  no  iron  shows  on  testing  the  washings.  Put  the  drained 
fibres  in  a  small  beaker,  add  lo  c.c.  of  i%  sulphuric  acid  and  then  6  to  8 
drops  of  a  2%  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Heat  $  to  lo  minutes  at 
6o  to  8o^  to  bring  out  the  colour.  Wash  and  estimate  by  examining  under 
the  microscope  the  relative  proportions  of  each  kind  present,  counting  the 
differently  coloured  fibres.  The  fibres  of  sulphite  (unbleached)  product  are 
coloured  a  deep  blue  and  those  of  "kraft"  sulphate  paper  a  faint  yellowish, 
greenish  or  bluish  colour. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  though  not  ordinarily  of  interest  when  working 
with  "krziV*  papers,  that  bleached  sulphite  paper  shows  mostly  pale  blue 
but  some  deep  blue  fibres,  soda  paper  pale  blue  and  bleached  sulphate  un- 
coloured  or  faintly  blue  fibres. 

Wood-pu^ 

Four  distinct  methods  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp, 
namely,  the  mechanical  or  ground  wood,  the  sulphite,  the  sulphate  and  the 
soda  process.  The  varieties  of  wood  which  commonly  serve  as  raw  materials 
are  spruce,  hemlock,  poplar,  white  fir,  balsam,  pine  and  beech.  Spruce  is 
the  most  important  of  the  pulp  woods.  Nearly  50%  of  the  supply  is  con- 
verted into  mechanical  wood-pulp;  the  remainder  being  "reduced''  by  the 
sulphite  process.  Of  the  hemlock  over  90%  is  manufactured  into  sulphite 
pulp,  the  other  10%  being  divided  between  the  mechanical  and  soda  proc- 
esses. The  wood  structiure  of  poplar  and  of  beech  is  such  that  these  woods 
are  readily  "reduced"  by  alkalies,  and  they  are  geQerally  converted  into  soda 
pulp.  The  sulphate  mill  uses  any  coniferous  wood,  preference  being  given 
to  spruce.  White  fir,  balsam,  and  pine,  can  be  converted  by  any  process 
and  consequently  are  used  by  the  nearest  mill  irrespective  of  its  type. 

The  soda  process  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp,  the  oldest  of  the 
chemical  methods  employed  for  isolating  the  pulp  fibre,  consists  in  the  diges- 
tion of  deciduous  woods  with  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The 
wood  chips  should  be  uniform  in  size,  averaging  i  in.  in  length.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remove  knots,  rotten  places,  or  sawdust,  because  of  the 
solvent  action  of  the  alkali.  The  chemical  action  of  hydrolysis  of  the  inter- 
cellular material  gives  rise  to  many  organic  compounds  chief  among  which  are 
the  sodium  salts  of  acids  of  the  acetic  series.  The  hydroxide  is  prepared 
by  treating  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  leached  from  "black  ash,"  with 
milk  of  lime.  The  loss  in  sodium  salts  during  the  process  is  replaced  by  the 
addition  of  commercial  soda  ash. 

Sindall  and  Bacon  ^  give  the  following  table  showing  the  equivalent  weights 
of  recovered  ash  and  of  lime  calculated  from  their  percentage  purity. 

1  Paper  Makers  Monthly  MagaaitUt  Aug.,  1914* 
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EQUIVALENT  WEIGHTS  OF  RECOVERED  ASH. 


%NatO 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Or. 

Lb. 

4S 

xoo 

0 

0 

0 

46 

104 

6 

3 

1 

44 

X09 

z 

3 

4a 

"4 

7 

a 

6 

40 

zao 

0 

0 

0 

38 

136 

6 

z 

7 

36 

133 

6 

9 

Z8 

• 

EQUIVALENT 

WEIGHTS  OF  CAUSTIC  LIME. 

%CaO 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Of. 

Lb. 

100 

JOO 

0 

0 

0 

9S 

I03 

0 

I 

z8 

96 

\U 

3 

I 

t 

94 

7 

a 

17 

92 

108 

13 

3 

'? 

90 

IXX 

a 

0 

96 

These  tables  show  the  necessity  of  a  dose  control  of  the  caustidsing  since 
a  slight  change  in  purity  involves  a  considerable  change  in  weights  used. 
For  example,  if  the  percentage  of  NasO  in  the  recovered  ash  changes  from  48 
to  40%  one-fifth  more  weight  of  recovered  ash  will  be  required  for  caustidsing. 
In  American  practice  it  is  customary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  soda  ash  in 
the  black  ash  from  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  aqueous  solution,  but  the  same  rdation- 
ship  between  purity  and  amount  used  obtains. 

The  chips  and  liquor  (8  to  10^  B6.  NaOH)  are  introduced  into  either  a 
stationary  or  rotary  digester,  the  manhole  dosed  and  steam  intnxluced  until 
the  charge  is  brought  up  to  the  maximum  cooking  pressure.  This  value 
varies  in  different  mills  but  an  average  would  be  100  pounds  steam  pressure. 
The  maximum  cooking  pressure  is  maintained  during  from  3  to  7  hours  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  pulp  desired.  By  increasing  the  time  of  cooking 
the  3aeld  is  decreased  but  the  pulp  is  of  better  quality,  easier  bleached  and 
freer  from  shives. 

At  the  dose  of  the  cooking  the  digester  pressure  is  reduced  to  30  pounds 
and  the  charge  '^blown "  into  the  " blow-pit."  The  " black  liquor  "  is  allowed 
to  drain  thoroughly  and  the  crude  pulp  is  transferred  to  bins  provided  with 
false  bottoms,  in  which  it  is  washed  free  from  alkali. 

By  increasing  the  cooking  pressure  the  yidd  of  pulp  is  reduced  but  the 
total  time  of  cooking  is  shortened  so  that  one  factor  offsets  the  other.  In- 
crease in  the  concentration  of  the  sodium  hydroxide,  within  limits,  decreases 
the  yield  but  improves  the  quality  of  the  pulp. 

Ana^nds  of  Soda  Ash. — ^A  10  grm.  sample  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water 
and  10  C.C.,  equivalent  to  i  grm.,  are  withdrawn  by  a  pipette  and  introduced 
into  a  vessel  for  titration.  A  few  drops  of  methyl-red  or  methyl-orange  are 
added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  iV-hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  acid  used  multiplied  by  3.1  gives  directly  the  percentage  of 
NaiO.  If  it  is  desired  to  report  as  NasCOi  the  titration  multiplied  by  5.3 
^ves  the  percentage. 
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Analysis  of  **Black  liquor.'' — £.  Sutermeister^  recommends  the  following 
method  of  analysing  the  highly  colored  "  black  Uquors/'  To  300  ex.  of  water 
containing  15  c.c.  barium  chloride  (40  per  cent.)  add  35  c.c.  of  black  liquor. 
Titrate  with  normal  acid  determining  the  end  point  by  removing  a  drop  at 
intervals  and  allowing  it  to  fall  into  a  thin  layer  of  a  dilute  solution  of  phenol- 
phthaleln  contained  in  a  beaker.  When  the  drop  no  longer  produces  a  pink 
colour  the  action  is  considered  complete  and  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  used 
multiplied  by  0.04  gives  the  weight  of  hydroxide  present. 

A  second  test  is  made  by  evaporating  25  c.c.  of  the  liquor  to  dryness 
and  burning  off  the  organic  matter.  A  titration  is  then  made  with  normal 
acid  using  methyl-orange  as  the  indicator.  The  difference  in  c.c.  of  acid 
between  the  two  titrations  multiplied  by  0.053  gives  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
carbon  acids  calculated  as  NasCOs. 

Lime  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  pulp  should  be  nearly  pure  calcium 
oxide  1.5  per  cent,  of  silica,  iron  and  alumina  and  other  impurities  is  the 
ordinary  maximum  allowed,  nor  should  the  lime  be  air  slaked. 

The  sulphate  process  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  wood-pulp  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  soda  process,  differing  however  in  the  fact  that  the 
loss  of  sodium  salts  during  the  process  is  replaced  by  the  introduction  of 
crude  sodium  sulphate  ''salt  cake,"  instead  of  by  sodium  carbonate.  The 
salt  cake,  in  a  granular  form,  is  introduced  into  the  calcining  furnace,  where 
the  ''black  liquor"  is  being  burned  to  "red  ash."  The  sodium  sulphate 
reacting  with  the  carbonaceous  material  present  is  reduced  to  sodium  sul- 
phide. As  a  result  of  incomplete  reduction  the  product  is  contaminated 
with  a  varying  percentage  of  sodium  sulphate. 

This  ash,  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphide,  sulphate,  silicate  and  carbonate 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  caustidsed  with  lime  to  produce  the  "white  liquor '* 
with  which  the  wood  is  cooked.  In  practice  a  measured  quantity  of  unre- 
covered  black  liquor  is  introduced  into  the  digester  together  with  the  white 
liquor.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  pulp  is  not  to  be  bleached.  .The 
length  of  cooking  is  slightly  longer  than  that  required  for  soda  pulp  but  a 
longer  and  stronger  fibre  is  produced. 

Sulphate  pulp  is  often  of  a  brown  colour  and  difficult  to  bleach  but  being 
particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  papers  finds  a  ready 
market  as  an  unbleached  pulp.  Originally  "kraft"  was  a  brown  paper 
made  from  a  slightly  undercooked  soda  or  sulphate  pulp  but  the  term  has 
been  so  much  abused  that  its  present  meaning  is  any  strong  paper,  irre- 
spective of  colour,  made  from  sulphate  or  sulphite  fibre. 

Red  Ash  and  White  Liquor.— The  total  alkalinity  of  the  "red  ash'' 
or  of  the  "  white  liquor  "  can  be  measured  by  dissolving  a  sample  in  water  and 
titrating  with  normal  acid  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  The  estimation 
of  sulphides,  sulphites,  thiosulphates  and  sulphates  in  the  solution  presents 
great  difficulty. 

s  Eigkih  InUm.  Congr.  Appl.  Chgm.,  Vol.  13,  p.  265. 
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W.  Field^  suggests  distilling  a  sample  with  magnesium  chloride  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  collecting  the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved  in 
a  solution  of  N/io  iodine.  The  excess  of  iodine  solution  is  estimated  by 
titration  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  the  percentage  of  sulphide  then 
estimated. 

Hydrochloric  acid  can  now  be  introduced  into  the  same  solution  and  the 
sulphite  will  be  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  which  is 
passed  into  N/io  iodine  and  the  titration  made  as  in  the  case  of  sulphides. 
Thiosulphates  are  estimated  in  a  fresh  sample  by  first  titrating  with  N/io 
iodine  which  converts  sulphides  to  sulphur,  sulphites  to  sulphates  and  thio- 
sulphates to  tetrathionates.  The  tetrathionate  is  decomposed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  dioxide  with  nascent  hydrogen,  generated  from  aluminum 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved  collected  and 
estimated  as  in  case  of  sulphides. 

A  second  somewhat  similar  method  by  Richardson  and  Aykroyd*  gives 
perhaps  more  accurate  results  but  is  longer. 

Carl  Moe'  suggests  a  rapid  method  of  estimating  the  sulphide  alone.  A 
I  c.c.  sample  is  titrated  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  added  slowly  and  with 
repeated  shaking  until  the  precipitation  of  black  sulphide  ceases  and  a 
turbidity  in  the  solution  just  disappears.  The  titration  should  be  performed 
over  a  white  surface  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  writer  suggests  a  solu- 
tion containing  55.81  grm.  of  metallic  silver  or  87.89  grm.  of  silver  nitrate 
to  the  litre,  i  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  equivalent  to  i  pound  of  sodium  oxide 
(NajO)  to  the  cubic  foot  of  solution. 

Sulphite  pulp  is  produced  when  small  chips  of  wood  are  treated  at  a 
high  temperature  and  pressure  with  calcium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution. 
The  chips  should  be  uniform  in  size,  free  from  bark  and  sawdust,  their  length 
depending  on  the  method  of  cooking  to  be  employed.  In  general  a  longer 
chip  can  be  employed  for  the  manufactiure  of  an  unbleachable  pulp  than  in 
the  case  of  one  to  be  bleached.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  dry  wood 
is  employed,  although  it  is  possible  to  "cook"  green  wood. 

The  "acid"  used  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  and  magnesium  hy- 
drogen sulphites  in  which  is  dissolved  an  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide.  The  add 
is  prepared  by  burning  either  sulphur  or  iron  pyrites  and  absorbing  the 
gas  in  cold  milk  of  lime.  In  burning  either,  close  control  over  the  admission 
of  air  should  be  exercised.  Too  rapid  introduction  of  air,  or  leaks  in  the 
absorbing  apparatus,  always  results  in  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  and 
consequent  loss  in  efficiency.  Furthermore  a  deposit  of  calcium  sulphate 
forms  in  the  pipe  lines  and  dogs  them.  If  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  insuffi- 
cient for  complete  combustion  sulphur  distils  over  and  is  deposited  through- 
out the  system;  this  must  later  be  removed. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  acid  making,  the  limestone  tower  and 

>  Die,  Chetn.  Ind,  (1898),  372. 

*  J,  Soc,  Ch4m,  Ind,,  1896,  I8»  I7Z< 

•  Paptr,  I9i4>  Z4f  No.  aa,  19. 
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the  milk  of  lime  system.  In  the  limestone  tower  system,  blocks  or  lumps 
of  dolomite  or  of  limestone  are  charged  into  towers  or  tanks.  Water  enters 
at  one  end  while  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  introduced  and  finished  liquor  is  dis- 
charged from  the  other.  In  the  milk-of-lime  system,  lime  milk  is  introduced 
into  the  towers  or  tanks  and  sulphur  dioxide  gas  bubbles  through  it.  In  some 
systems  the  gas  produced  by  burning  sulphur  is  materially  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  gas  relieved  from  the  digester.  In  others  the  relief  gas  is 
introduced  into  the  acid  liquor  storage  tanks. 

The  digestion  of  the  wood  is  effected  by  two  well-defined  methods,  the 
Mitscherlfch  or  "  slow  cook  "  and  the  "  quick  cook."  The  former  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  while  the  latter  conforms  more  commonly  to  American 
practice.  In  the  slow  cook  the  wood  is  steamed  for  a  period,  after  which  the 
add  liquor  is  introduced  and  the  actual  digestion  takes  place;  the  heating 
being  by  indirect  steam.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cook  it  is  possible  to  in- 
troduce live  steam  to  hasten  the  action.  In  making  a  quick  cook  the  acid 
and  chips  are  introduced  together  into  the  digester,  the  cover  securely 
fastened  and  live  or  superheated  steam  introduced  until  the  maximum  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  are  obtained.  These  are  assigned  values, 
since  they  vary  with  the  different  grades  of  pulp  that  a  mill  may  produce,  but 
are  constant  for  any  single  grade. 

The  pulp  from  the  digester  is  thoroughly  washed,  screened  and  made  into 
laps  or  folds  for  "  unbleached,"  or  passed  into  bleachers  if  it  is  to  be  made  into 
"bleached"  sulphite  pulp. 

Sulphite  pulp  possesses  a  long,  strong  fibre  and  is  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wrapping  papers  and  as  a  binder  for  mechanical  fibre  in  news- 
paper. The  bleached  sulphite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  papers 
and  for  similar  purposes. 

Aidd  Liquor. — ^The  percentage  of  free  sulphur  dioxide  is  estimated  by 
introducing  a  i  c.c.  sample  into  a  volume  of  not  less  than  100  c.c.  of  water.  A 
few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  N/10 
sodium  hydroxide.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  used  multiplied  by  0.32  gives 
the  percentage  of  free  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  liquor. 

The  total*  sulphur  dioxide  is  estimated  by  titrating  a  i  c.c.  sample 
diluted  with  water  as  in  the  preceding  case  with  N/10  iodine  using  starch 
as  indicator.  The  number  of  c.c.  used  multiplied  by  0.32  gives  the  percent- 
age of  total  sulphur  dioxide.  The  combined  sulphur  dioxide  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  percentage  of  free  from  the  percentage  of  total  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Pyrites  vary  in  sulphur  content  from  35  to  50%.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  value  each  parcel  on  the  basis  of  available  sulphur.  A  sample,  finely 
ground,  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  bromine  water  to  oxidize  the  sulphur 
to  sulphate.  The  volume  is  then  rendered  large  to  prevent  occlusion  of 
iron  and  a  10%  solution  of  barium  chloride  introduced  into  the  boiling 
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solution  as  precipitant.  The  barium  sulphate  is  filtered  off,  dried  and 
weighed  and  the  percentage  of  sulphur  present  estimated. 

Sulphur  can  usually  be  purchased  with  a  guarantee  of  from  98.5  to  99% 
piurity.  It  is  seldom  anal3rsed,  although  it  is  customary  to  check  the  mois- 
ture content.  This  is  done  by  drying  a  10  grm.  sample  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight. 

Lime  should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  magnesium.  This  is  because 
magnesium  has  a  higher  combining  value,  i.e.,  lower  atomic  weight,  than 
calcimn  and  because  the  sulphites  and  sulphates  of  magnesium  are  more 
soluble  than  those  of  calcium.  Impurities  in  lime  which  affect  adversely  the 
quality  of  paper  pulp  are  iron  and  silica.  A  lime  of  good  quality  gives  the 
following  analysis:  CaO  56%,  MgO  42%,  FejOs  and  AljOs  0.5  %,  SiOj  1.0%, 
CO2  and  volatile  matter  0.5%.  For  a  limestone  tower  system  the  same 
conditions  apply  and  the  same  impurities  are  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the 
pulp. 

Sulphate  in  acid  liquor  is  usually  estimated  by  adding  to  a  25  c.c.  portion 
of  the  liquor  10  c.c.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  heating  the  solution  to  boiling 
and  adding  drop  by  drop  15  c.c.  of  10  %  barium  chloride.  The  precipitation 
of  calcium  sulphite  is  prevented  by  the  strong  acid.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered,  washed,  ignited  and  weighed.  Convert  by  factor  toper  cent.  CaS04. 
In  this  estimation  the  amount  of  sulphate  is  reported  either  as  pounds  per 
digester  charge  or  as  grains  per  gallon  of  liquor. 

Sulphur  dioxide  in  gas  is  estimated  by  means  of  an  Orsat  apparatus  us- 
ing sodium  hydroxide  as  an  absorbing  agent.  The  use  of  mercury  in  the 
measuring  burette  may  be  omitted  if  water  thoroughly  saturated  with  sulphur 
dioxide  is  substituted. 

Oxygen. — In  order  to  regulate  the  draughts  in  the  burner  it  is  often  ad- 
visable to  know  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  gas  since  this  is  always  a 
diluent  and  may  cause  loss  in  sulphur  by  oxidising  some  of  the  gas  to  the  tri- 
oxide.  This  estimation  is  made  with  the  Orsat  apparatus,  alkaline  p3n*ogallic 
acid  solution  being  used  as  an  absorbing  agent,  after  the  sulphur  dioxide  is 
removed  by  the  sodium  hydroxide. 

Iron  in  Pulp. — Iron  is  always  present  to  varying  extents- in  pulp.  In 
order  to  keep  this  value  at  a  minimum  the  pulp  should  be  examined  for  specks 
of  iron.  The  sheet  is  held  between  the  observer  and  a  bright  light  and  sus- 
picious places  are  marked  with  a  pencil.  The  pulp  is  cut  open  imtil  the 
particle  is  exposed,  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added  and  a  drop  of  a  10% 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  or  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  when  the 
presence  of  iron  will  be  evident.  The  presence  of  shives  is  noted  by  holding 
the  pulp  sheet  to  the  light  and  reporting  the  number  in  the  average  sheet. 

Mechanical  or  ground-wood  pulp  is  produced  by  grinding  a  log  against 
the  surface  of  a  revolving  stone.  The  logs  are  placed  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  stone,  against  the  periphery  of  which  they  are  held  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure.   The  quality  of  the  pulp  depends  on  the  uniformity  of  the  fibres  and 
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its  freedom  from  bark,  shives  and  mechanical  dirt.  There  are  five  factors^ 
that  influence  the  quality  of  mechanical  pulp:  (i)  the  proper  dressing  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  regulating  sharpness  and  grit;  (2)  the  pressure  with  which 
the  wood  is  held  against  the  revolving  stone;  (3)  the  peripheral  speed  of  the 
stone;  (4)  the  temperature  of  grinding;  (5)  the  quality  of  the  wood  employed. 
When  the  stone  is  very  sharp  the  fibres  are  literally  ground  to  pieces,  a 
large  percentage  of  shives  or  slivers  is  made,  and  the  pulp  produced  is  of 
extremely  short  fibre.  With  a  dull  stone  a  pulp  with  long  fibre  and  few  shives 
is  produced,  although  a  greater  expenditure  of  hor^power  is  required.  The 
effect  of  increase  m  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  of  increase  of  peripheral  speed 
of  the  stone  are  identical.  The  production  of  pulp  is  increased  and  the 
strength  factor  and  horse-power  per  ton  of  pulp  are  reduced.  Change  of 
peripheral  speed  is  far  less  effective  than  increase  in  pressure. 

The  question  of  temperature  is  differently  considered  by  European  and 
American  manufacturers.  The  cold  grinding  process  producing  a  fine  pulp, 
free  from  shives  and  quite  opaque  is  extensively  used  by  European  manufac- 
turers. American  practice  consists  of  hot  grinding  which  produces  long  and 
strong  fibres.  In  cold  grinding  about  500  pounds  of  water  are  used  to  one  of 
pulp;  in  hot  grinding  the  ratio  is  50  to  i.  The  effect  of  quality  of  wood  is 
obvious  and  requires  no  comment. 

Mechanical  pulp  is  used  principally  in  newspapers  where  strength  and 
permanence  are  not  important  factors.  It  also  finds  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  wall  board  and  products  of  similar  character.  The  pulp  has  a  slightly 
yellow  colour  and  is  bleached  only  with  great  difiSculty  and  at  high  com- 
parative cost,  so  that  bleaching  is  seldom  attempted.  The  yellow  colour  is 
counteracted  by  the  addition  of  dyes,  either  blue  alone  or  red  and  blue. 

A  t3^ical  newspaper  furnish  would  be:  mechanical  pulp  675  pounds,  sul- 
phite pulp  22$  pounds,  talc  45  pounds,  clay  45  pounds,  soluble  blue  4  ounces, 
rhodamine  ^  ounce. 

Paper  pulps  are  characterised  as  easy  or  as  hard  bleaching  according  to  the 
amount  of  chloride  of  lime  required  to  bring  the  pulp  to  a  standard  colour  or 
quaUty.  An  easy  bleaching  pulp  has  been  defined  as  any  pulp  that  will 
bleach  with  12%  or  less  of  bleaching  powder.' 

The  action  of  the  bleach  liquor  is  on  the  ligneous  matter  left  in  the  wood 
after  the  digestion,  to  oxidise  and  destroy  it.  An  excess  of  bleach  liquor 
attacks  the  cellulose  itself  forming  oxycellulose,  which  is  of  no  value  as  a 
fibrous  material. 

Heinz  C.  Lane'  suggests  the  following  qualitative  tests  based  on  the  fact 
that  oxidising  agents  such  as  potassium  permanganate,  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
potassium  dichromate  produce  a  red  colour  with  the  organic  matter  other 
than  cellulose  in  pulp.  The  test  consists  in  pouring  a  definite  quantity,  3  or 
5  C.C.  of  a  solution  containing  0.25  grm.  of  KiCriO?  and  10  c.c.  of  iV-hydro- 

1  U.  a  Forest  Service.  BuL  No.  la?* 
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rhloric  acid  to  the  litrci  on  to  uniform  samples  of  pulp  and  allowing  them  to 
stand  for  2  to  3  minutes  when  the  colour  will  have  developed.  From  the 
shade  developed  the  amount  of  bleach  necessary  can  be  estimated. 

Sindall  and  Bacon^  suggest  the  use  of  a  tintometer  for  measuring  shades 
and  that  these  be  made  permanent  by  matching  them  on  porcelain  plates  so 
that  a  permanent  and  uniform  standard  may  be  maintained. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  know  the  exact  point  to  which  the  action  in  the 
bleaching  vat  has  progressed.  To  this  end  titrations  of  the  bleach  liquor 
should  be  made  at  intervals  of  i  hour  at  the  beginning  of  the  bleaching, 
progressively  shortening  to  15-minute  intervals  toward  the  end  the  values 
should  be  plotted  with  time  as  ordinate  and  either  grains  of  bleach  liquor  or 
c.c.  of  arsenious  acid  solution  as  abscissa. 

The  method  of  titration  consists  of  withdrawing  50  cc  samples  with  a 
pipette  and  introducing  them  into  a  casserole.  A  few  drops  of  starch  potas- 
sium iodide  solution  are  added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  N/10  arsenious 
acid  until  the  blue  colour  disappears. 

Mafcing  of  Sulphite  Pulp. — ^The  process  is  controlled  by  anal3rsis  of  the 
digester  liquor  for  contained  sulphur  dioxide.  At  intervals  of  an  hour 
during  the  first  part  of  the  ''cook/'  and  at  increasingly  shorter  intervals 
as  the  ''cook"  progresses,  a  portion  of  at  least  600  c.c.  is  drawn  from  the 
sample  tap  on  the  side  of  the  digester.  From  this  hot  sample  $  c.c.  are  quickly 
added  by  a  pipette  to  a  volume  of  cold  water  of  not  less  than  250  c.c.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  is  estimated  by  titrating  with  starch  and  N/10  iodine.  The 
percentages  of  sulphur  dioxide  found  determine  the  time  of  emptying  the 
digester. 

More  than  0.40%;  the  pulp  is  not  ready  for  empt3dng. 

0.38  to  0.34;  the  pulp  can  be  emptied  but  is  somewhat  coarse. 

0.32  to  0.27;  the  pulp  is  ready  if  not  required  for  bleaching. 

0.26  to  0.13;  the  pulp  is  ready  if  required  for  bleaching. 

0.1 1  to  0.05;  the  pulp  begins  to  become  discoloured. 

0.03  to  0.02;  the  pulp  is  "burnt." 

The  method  is  approximate  in  that  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  sulphur 
dioxide  from  the  hot  solution,  but  the  loss  is  nearly  constant  and  so  the  method 
has  been  found  satisfactory  in  practice.  A  few  workers  avoid  this  error  by 
drawing  the  sample  through  a  water-cooled  condenser.  The  percentages 
obtained  by  this  last  method  of  sampling  are  very  materially  higher. 

Special  Tests. — The  following  should  be  consulted  by  those  interested 
in  the  subjects  indicated  as  the  space  available  does  not  permit  their  detailed 
discussion  here. 

A  method  of  measuring  numerically  the  "handle"  (German  "Griflf")  of  a 
paper.    BriggSy  Papier  Fabr.j  1914, 12  (Convention  Number  2sa),  27. 

Testing  the  beating  time  of  pulp.     Stark,  Papier  Fab.,  1913, 11 ,  1358. 

The  copper  figure  and  the  true  acid  figure  of  sulphite  and  other  cellulose  as 

1  Pulp  and  Paper  Maganint  of  Canada,  X9i4«  !>•  ^03. 
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a  measurement  of  the  dyeing,  sizing  and  bleaching  qualities  of  a  pulp.    Rich- 
ter.  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag.  Can.f  1914,  12, 193. 

^ledfications. — ^The  following  is  a  specification  of  a  paper  for  the  United 
States  Government  and  is  t3rpical  of  American  practice. 

Machine-finish  Printing  Paper  No.  i. 
(i2,ooOyOOO  pounds  to  be  supplied  in  rolls  and  flat  of  specified  standard  sizes.) 

Weight. — 25  X  40  in.,  500  sheet;  44  pound  basis  (ream). 

Thickness. — Shall  not  exceed  0.0035  in. 

Strength. — Shall  not  be  less  than  12  points  (as  given  by  the  Mullen  burst- 
ing strength  tester). 

Stock. — May  be  bleached  chemical  wood,  free  from  unbleached  or  ground- 
wood  pulp. 

Ash. — Shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Colour,  Finishy  Formation  and  Opacity. — Deliveries  must  conform  to 
standard  sample. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Pige  47i>  Fig.  76  titie  should  read  ''Mullen's"  instead  of  ''MuUer't.'' 
Page  476,  line  23  should  read  ''or"  instead  of  "of." 
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By  ARTHUR  W.  THOMAS  and  W.  A.  DAVIS. 

ACETIC  ACm  AND  VINEGAR. 

Acetic  Add. 

Physical  Properties. — ^According  to  Bousfidd  and  Lowry*  acetic  add  is 
best  purified  by  distilling  from  potassium  permanganate,  using  a  still  head 
to  retain  the  acids  of  higher  boiling  point,  and  then  freezing  to  remove  the 
water.  The  purified  acid  melts  at  i6.6o^  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.05148  at  i8V4^ 
and  1.04922  at  20^4^;  its  maximum  conductivity  when  mixed  with  water  is 
1(18  =  0.0016415.  The  boiling  point  of  the  pure  acid  is  117.88®  ±  0.05® 
under  760  mm.* 

According  to  Orton,  Edwards  and  King'  the  degree  of  freedom  of  acetic 
acid  from  impurities  is  best  judged  by  determining  the  fall  in  titre  of  a  solu- 
tion of  bromine  in  the  acetic  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  For 
this  purpose  a  standard  solution  of  bromine  (about  N/s)  is  made  in  pure 
acetic  acid;  5  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  added  to  45  c.c.  of  the  acetic  acid  to  be 
tested  and  50  c.c.  of  water  are  introduced.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  the 
dark  in  a  bath  at  16®  and  the  free  bromine  determined  at  intervals  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  iV/50  thiosulphate. 

Impurities. — For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  acetic  anhydride  when  pre- 
sent in  acetic  acid  in  small  quantities  Edwards  and  Orton^  make  use  of  the 
fact  that  2:4  dichloroaniline  combines  rapidly  with  acetic  anhydride  but  not 
with  acetic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  resulting  anUide  is  readily 
and  quantitatively  converted  into  a  chloroamine  and  the  accurate  estimation 
of  the  latter  is  extremely  easy  owing  to  its  quantitatively  liberating  iodine 
from  hydriodic  acid,  the  iodine  being  determined  as  usual  by  means  of  thio- 
sulphate. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  2  grm.  of  2:4-dichloroaniline  (or  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  about  3  times  the  amount  of  the  acetic  anhydride  supposed 
to  be  present)  is  added  to  100  c.c.  of  the  acetic  acid  to  be  tested.  The  mixture 
is  left  overnight  in  a  bath  at  16**. 

The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  contain  about  20%  of 

>  Trans.,  1911,  99,  143a. 

*  Ordinanr  acetic  acid  contains  traces  ci  glyozylic  acid  and  hence  gives  the  Adamldt 
action  (HopKins  and  Cole,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  X90i,  6&  21))  the  acid  purified  in  the  manner  1 
abore  is  stable  to  bromine  and  does  not  give  the  Adamkiewics  indication.     Deterioration  cA 


contains  trapes  ci  glyozylic  acid  and  hence  gives  the  Adamkiewics  re- 

\    '  described 

give  the  Adamkiewics  indication.     Deterioration  o(  tadi  add 
does  not  occur  even  when  the  acid  is  exposed  to  light  or  atmospheric  oxidation. 

*  Trans.,  191 1»  99*  ix78> 

*  Trans.,  191 X,  99*  xx8x. 
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acetic  add  and  the  aniline  (partly)  and  the  anilide  (wholly)  extracted  with 
chloroform.    For  each  zoo  c.c.  of  the  diluted  liquid  first  10  cc,  secondly  7 
c.c.  and  lastly  5  ex.  of  chloroform  are  used.    The  unchanged  aniline  is  now 
withdrawn  from  the  chloroform  by  shaking  for  a  few  minutes  with  10% 
hydrochloric  add,  160-200  c.c.  being  used  for  each  gram  of  the  aniline 
originally  present.     The  chloroform  is  carefully  drawn  off  in  a  separating 
funnel  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  washed  twice  with  i  c.c.  of  chloroform.    The 
chloroform  solution  is  now  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  pure  acetic  acid 
and  dilute  bleaching  powder  solution  slowly  added  (3  to  5  times  that  required 
to  convert  the  anilide  to  chloroamine).     The  volume  of  the  bleaching  powder 
solution  should  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  that  is  the 
acetic  add  is  diluted  to  50%,  a  concentration  at  which  the  formation  of  chloro- 
amine is  complete.     An  N/20  bleaching  powder  solution  is  now  added  in 
suffident  quantity  to  dilute  the  aqueous  acetic  acid  to  20%  acetic  acid.     For 
example  if  30  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  add  were  added  to  the  chloroform  solution 
of  the  anilide,  then  30  c.c.  of  bleaching  powder  solution  would  be  required 
for  the  first  addition  and  90  c.c.  of  N/20  bleaching  powder  for  the  second. 
Chloroform  withdraws  the  chloroamine  completely  from  20%  acetic  acid. 
Any  marked  development  of  red  colour  at  this  stage  shows  that  the  aniline 
has  not  been  properly  separated. 

The  chloroform  is  drawn  off  into  30  to  40  c.c.  of  N/20  bleaching  powder 
solution,  with  which  it  is  shaken  to  free  it  from  acetic  add.  Finally  the 
chloroform  is  evaporated  in  a  current  of  pure  dust-free  air  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  25**.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  chloroform.  (5-10  c.c.)  and 
treated  with  5%  potassium  iodide  and  a  little  acetic  acid;  the  iodine 
liberated  is  titrated  with  N/20  thiosulphate. 

Fonnic  Add  in  Acetic  Acid. — Ost  and  Klein  in  1908  pointed  out  that  com- 
mercial acetic  adds  usually  contain  formic  acid,  different  samples  showing 
various  proportions  up  to  0.6%,  and  Pikos  showed  that  it  was  quite  easy 
commercially  to  produce  acetic  acid  free  from  this  impurity.  In  spite  of  this 
Fincke^  states  that  formic  acid  is  still  an  impurity  which  is  usually  present 
(0.018  to  0.806%)  in  the  acid  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  To  esti- 
tnaU  the  formic  acid  present,  Fincke  operates  as  follows:  5  c.c.  of  the  glacial 
add,  5  grm.  of  sodium  acetate,  40  c.c.  of  i  in.  20  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  30  C.C.  of  water  are  heated  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  fitted  with  a  reflux 
condenser  for  2  hours  in  a  water-bath,  the  part  of  the  flask  containing  the 
liquid  being  fully  immersed.  The  precipitated  calomel  is  collected  in  a 
Gooch  crucible,  dried  and  wdghed;  its  weight  multiplied  by  0.0977  gives  the 
weight  of  formic  acid. 

Aluminium  Acetate. — Enz'  states  that  a  supply  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1. 041)  used  in  the  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  products  contained 
^-^5%  of  alumina  in  the  form  of  aluminium  acetate. 

*  Apotk.  ZtU.,  1910,  727. 
*Apolk.  ZHLt  191a.  37,  94a. 
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According  to  the  new  British  Pharmacopoea  (19x4)  the  following  are 
the  requirements  for  acetic  acid  (glacial).  It  crystallises  when  sufficiently 
cooled  and  does  not  entirely  remelt  until  the  temp>erature  rises  above  14.7°. 
z  grm.  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  water  requires  for  neutralisation  not  less  than 
32.9  C.C.  of  NI2  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  leaves  no  residue  on 
evaporation  and  yields  no  characteristic  reaction  for  lead,  copper,  arsenic, 
chlorides,  nitrates,  sulphates  or  sulphites.  It  does  not  immediately  darken  in 
colour  when  neutralised  with  sohUion  of  ammonia  and  warmed  with  sohiHon 
of  silver  nitrate  (absence  of  formates).  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  do  not 
completely  decolourise  a  mixture  of  3  drops  of  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  10  C.C.  of  water  within  half  a  minute  (limit  of  empyreumatic 
matter.) 

Vinegar. 

Russell  and  Hodgson^  give  the  following  analyses  of  12  samples  of  genuine 
malt  vinegar  and  2  samples  of  wood  vinegar. 


Malt  vinegars 


Lowest 


Highest 


Wood  vinegars 


Sp.  p , 

Acetic  acid,  % 

Total  solids,  % 

Ash.  % 

Alkalinity  of  ash  (as  KiO  %) 
PtO»,  % 


1013.7 
3.85 

1.47 
0.x8 
0.016 
0.047 


xoaa .  X 
6.36 

3.15 
0.60 
0.040 
0.09s 


zoia.x 
3. so 

O.i 

o. 
0.0x4 

Nil. 


.04 


IOX3 . 4 

a. 30 

0.43 
0.03 

0.O33 

Nil. 


In  estimating  total  solids  it  was  found  that  the  residues  retained  from  0.15  to 
0.22%  of  acetic  acid  and  that  a  neutral  residue  was  obtained  only  when 
the  latter  was  moistened  with  water  and  evaporated  3  times  in  succession. 
It  is  suggested  that  3.5%  of  acetic  acid  and  0.05%  of  phosphoric  add  should 
be  taken  as  the  standards  for  malt  vinegar. 

Volatile  Acids  in  Wines  and  Vinegars. — Gore'  describes  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  4  for  the  estimation  of  volatile  acids  in  wines  and  vinegars. 
The  apparatus  is  a  modification  of  that  due  to  Hortvet-Sellier,  in  which  a 
copper  flask  is  substituted  for  the  outer  glass  flask  and  a  constant-feed  device 
for  the  flask  has  been  added.  A  small  ridge  is  also  blown  in  the  inner  flask  to 
form  a  shoulder  for  the  rubber  gasket  and  the  droppingf unnel  has  been  elinu- 
nated  as  unnecessary.  The  constant  water  feed  is  operated  by  running  the 
supply  water  through  tube  a,  which  passes  through  tube  A.  The  overflow 
passes  through  b  and  rises  through  c  to  the  small  basin  d  which  is  connected 
to  the  drain.  Distilled  water  should  be  used  which  has  been  largely  freed 
from  carbon  dioxide  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  air  through  it  for  20-30 
minutes.    The  rate  of  flow  of  the  water  is  regulated  by  comparing  the  rate  of 

^  Analyst,  xgio,  35x346. 

*  U.  S»  Bureau  of  Ckem.,  xpopi  Circular  No.  44. 
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drip  in  the  small  sight-tube  €  with  that  from  the  condenser.  Experiments 
with  the  apparatus  showed  that  when  tap-water  was  suppplied  to  the  genera- 
tor there  was  an  error,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  distillate 
equal  to^bout  0.3  c.c.  of  N/10  alkali  in  100  cc,  when  phenolphthalein  was 
used  as  indicator.  When  ordinary  distilled  water  was  used  the  error  was 
0.15  cCy  and  when  the  carbon  dioxide  was  removed  by  aeration,  as  de- 


FiG.  4. — ^Modified  Hortvet-Sellier  apparatus. 

scribed,  the  error  was  only  0.05  c.c.  This  error  is  constant  and  may  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  results.  The  operation  is  carried  out  as  follows:  10  c.c.  of 
the  sample  is  placed  in  the  inner  flask  which  should  be  removed  from  the  outer 
flask  and  be  quite  cool.  If  the  sample  is  noticeably  charged  with  carbon 
dioxide,  this  should  be  removed  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  it,  by 
attaching  to  the  flask  a  stopper  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  connected  with  sue- 
tioa.   The  air  passes  in  through  the  side  tube  of  the  flask  and  washes  out  the 
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carbon  dioxide  without  removing  appreciable  quantities  of  volatile  adds. 
The  flask  is  then  connected  with  the  distilling  bulb,  and  placed  in  the  outer 
flask,  tube/ of  the  latter  being  open,  all  connections  are  made  tight  and  the 
tube  /  is  then  closed.  In  the  case  of  wines  about  loo  ex.  of  the  distillate 
are  collected,  in  the  case  of  vinegars  200  to  300  c.c.  The  distillate  is 
titrated  with  standard  alkali,  free  from  carbonate,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator,  and  0.05  c.c.  is  subtracted  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  N/10  alkali 
used  for  each  100  c.c.  of  distillate.  About  15  minutes  are  required  for  the 
estimation  of  volatile  acid  in  wine,  and  from  30  to  ^5  minutes  in  the  case  of 
vinegar.  The  volume  of  liquid  in  the  inner  flask  increases  but  slightly 
during  the  determination. 

Mineral  Adds. — According  to  Repiton^  a  portion  of  the  sample  is  titrated 
with  a  solution  of  calcium  saccharate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator, 
to  ascertain  the  total  acidity.  Another  portion  is  neutralised  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  free  from  carbonate,  then  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
subjected  to  distillation  until  the  distillate  is  no  longer  acid.  The  distillate 
is  then  titrated  with  calcium  saccharate;  if  the  result  obtained  is  identical 
with  the  total  acidity,  free  mineral  acids  are  probably  not  present.  If  there 
be  a  difference,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  determined  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Nitric  acid  is  not  likely  to  be  present.  Phosphoric  add 
is  estimated  by  treating  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  with  calcium  carbonate, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  incinerating  and  precipitating  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  ash  in  the  usual  manner. 

Wine  Vinegar. — Fleury'  states  that  as  inositol  is  not  decomposed  during 
the  acetous  fermentation,  its  presence  can  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  wine  vinegars,  which  always  give  a  decided  reaction  of  inositol.  100 
C.C.  of  the  vinegar  are  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  taken  up 
with  50  c.c.  of  water,  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  triturated  with  3 
grm.  of  barium  hydroxide.  The  liquid  is  separated  and  the  predpitate 
washed  with  20-30  c.c.  of  baryta  water.  The  liquid  and  washings  are  freed 
from  barium  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide  or  sulphuric  add  and  the  defecation 
is  completed  by  adding  10  c.c.  of  normal  lead  acetate  solution  (1:3).  The 
dear  liquid  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  10  c.c.  of  official  basic  lead  acetate  and  a 
solution  of  2  grm.  of  neutral  cadmium  nitrate  added.  The  precipitate,  which 
contains  the  inositol,  is  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  20  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  5  c.c.  of  dry  ether  added.  After  i  or  2  days'  standing,  the 
solution  is  tested  for  inositol  by  the  usual  methods. 

Cider  Vinegar. — From  a  study  of  fine  cider  vinegars  F.  E.  Mott*  condudes 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  contents  of  Isvulose  and  of  dextrose  there- 
in. If  the  amounts  of  Isevulose  and  dextrose  (percentage  of  total  solids)  be 
plotted  on  squared  paper  as  abscissae  and  ordinates  respectively,  then  a  line 

1  Monit.  Scitnt.,  X909,  23,  X7a. 

*  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1910,  2,  264. 

•  7.  Ind,  Bng,  Chtm.^  t9XX>  3»  747> 
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drawn  from  the  zero  point  through  the  point  corresponding  to  15%  dextrose 
and  25%  of  laevulose  will  represent  the  maximum  values  for  dextrose  in 
relation  to  the  corresponding  values  for  hevulose  in  fine  cider  vinegar,  and 
a  higher  value  for  dextrose  indicates  adulteration  with  a  foreign  dextro- 
rotatory substance. 

In  estimating  the  laevulose  and  dextrose  the  following  method  is  recom- 
mended: The  total  solids  from  10  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are  dissolved  in  25  c.c. 
of  water,  the  solution  made  up  to  100  ex.  and  the  reducing  sugars  estimated 
by  Munson  and  Walker's  method  (see  page  28).  50  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are 
then  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution  and  two  teaspoonf uls  of 
animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  the  filtrate  p>olarised  in  a  200  mm.  tube  at  20^. 
From  the  polarisation  (p)  expressed  in  Ventzke  degrees  and  the  percentage  of 
reducing  sugars  (R)  in  the  total  solids,  expressed  as  dextrose,  the  percentage 
of  lievulose  (Z)  and  of  dextrose  (D)  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  formule. 

^- total  soUds'    ^ ^:^S^'  D^R^o.gisL 

Mott  claims  that  pure  cider  vinegar  contains  about  0.6  as  much  dextrose 
as  Isvulose,  consequently  if  a  suspected  sample  shows  a  dextrorotation  of 
polarised  light  at  87®  it  may  be  adulterated  with  dextrorotatory  substances, 
usually  glucose.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Isvorotation  at  87^  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  purity.  Mott  estimates  the  reducing  sugars  by  the  polarimeter 
and  by  Munson  and  Walker's  method  after  evaporation  to  remove  aldehydes. 

Adtiltemtion  of  Cider  Vinegar  with  Distilled  Vinegar. — Pure  cider  vine- 
gars contain  volatile  constituents  which  have  a  reducing  action  on  Fehling's 
solution.  These  bodies  are  not  pfresent  in  distilled  vinegar  or  p3nroligneous 
acid.  A  method  based  on  this  fact  is  given  by  S.  L.  Crawford*  as  follows: 
50  c.c.  of  the  sample  are  diluted  to  250  c.c,  placed  in  a  distilling  flask,  and 
200  c.c.  are  distilled  into  a  250  c.c.  flask.  The  distillate  is  then  neutralised, 
made  up  to  250  c.c.  and  50 ^.c.  are  taken  for  estimation  of  the  reducing  sub- 
stances by  Munson  and  Walker's  method.  Calculated  to  the  basis  of  a 
vinegar  containing  4%  acid,  the  distillate  should  contain  from  0.11%  to 
0.15%  of  reducing  substances  calculated  as  invert  sugar.  Pure  cider  vine- 
gars usually  contain  0.007  S^^^*  ^^  formic  acid  per  100  c.c.  Pyroligneous 
acid  would  raise  this  figure  while  distilled  vinegar  would  lower  it. 

Lead  Number, — ^The  qualitative  detection  of  adulteration  of  cider  vinegar 
by  measurement  of  the  precipitate  formed  by  lead  acetate  is  regarded  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  tests.  For  this  pturpose  a  rapid  process 
is  given  by  Hortvet*  as  follows: 

To  25  C.C.  of  the  vinegar  are  added  2.5  c.c.  of  U.S.P.  lead  subacetate  solu* 
tion.  The  mixture  is  shaken  and  whirled  in  a  graduated  Hortvet  tube  in  a 
centrifugal  machine.    The  volume  of  the  precipitate  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube 

^J.Imd.  Eng.  Chtm,,  1913*  S*  845- 
*/.  Am4r.  Chtm,  Soc„  1904,  »6,  1532. 
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is  then  read  off  and  this  volume  in  c.c.  is  termed  the  Harivet  lead  number. 
The  lead  ntmibers  of  pure  cider  vinegars  have  been  found  to  range  from  0.5 
to  14  while  adulterated  cider  vinegars  give  numbers  from  almost  zero  to  0.5, 
rarely  more  than  0.5. 

The  Hortvet  tube  is  15.3  cm.  in  length,  and  consists  of  a  wide  cylindrical 
portion  3  cm.  in  diameter,  narrowed  at  the  top  to  a  neck  which  is  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  at  the  bottom  to  a  stem  graduated  in  tenths  to  5  c.c  Hort- 
vet's  centrifugal  machine  had  a  radius  of  18.5  cm.  and  was  run  at  a  q)eed  of 
1600  r.p.m. 

Winton's  method^  of  estimating  the  lead  number  of  vinegars  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  machine.  This  method  gives 
most  satisfactory  results  but  requires  much  more  time  than  the  Hortvet 
process,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lead  is  estimated  by  a  gravimetric  method. 
Cider  vinegars  give  Winton  numbers  of  0.075  ^^  0.290;  malt  vinegars  much 
higher  values,  whilst  distilled  vinegars  give  much  lower  figures. 

Caramel  in  Vinegar. — L.  Ronnet'  gives  the  following  method  to  detect 
caramel  in  vinegar.  50  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are  mixed  with  an  excess  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  mass  is  extracted  with  20 
C.C.  of  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  received  in  a  test- 
tube  containing  10  c.c.  of  resorcinol  reagent  (i  grm.  of  resorcinol  dissolved  in 
100  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.125).  If  caramel  is  present  in  the 
vinegar  a  red  zone  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.  Methods 
which  depend  on  heating  the  vinegar  with  albumin  and  extracting  the  evapo- 
rated  solution  with  ether  are  untrustworthy  as  traces  of  furfural  compounds 
(on  which  the  colouration  with  the  resorcinol  reagent  depends)  may  be  formed 
during  the  evaporation,  should  the  vinegar  contain  sugars. 

Miss  A.  Anderson'  obtained  positive  tests  for  furfural  by  the  aniline  ace- 
tate method  in  19  out  of  28  samples  of  pure  cider  vinegar.  She  also  obtamed 
indications  of  caramel  by  using  Fiehe's  resorcinol  reagent  when  no  caramel 
had  been  added.  Hence  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of 
results.  These  observations  emphasise  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  test  in 
some  such  manner  as  suggested  by  Rpnnet,  owing  to  the  production  of  furfural 
derivatives  from  sugars  (compare  page  64). 

Pyroligneous  Acid. 

Samples  of  crude  p3n:oIigneous  acid  containing  respectively  8.4  and  8.7% 
of  acid  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  were  found  by  G.  Frerichs^  to  give  distillates 
containing  only  3.9  and  4.2%  of  acetic  acid.  From  a  comparison  with  older 
samples  it  is  concluded  that  crude  pyroligneous  acid  as  now  sold  contains 
acids  other  than  acetic  acid  and  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  obtained  form- 

1  J.  Am#r.  Chem,  Soe.,  1906,  38*  1204. 

*  Ann,  Falsi/. t  191  a,  5.  517. 

*  J.  Ind,  Bng.  Ch§m,t  x9X4t  6»  9X4. 
<  Apoih,  Z§U,t  19x3.  aS,  525* 
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eriy  or  may  consist  of  a  waste  product  from  which  much  of  the  acetic  add  has 
already  been  distilled. 

Formic  Add. 

In  testing  for  formic  add  in  distillates  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
distillation  of  sugars  with  adds  produces  formic  acid. 

It  is  also  dangerous  to  apply  either  the  silver  nitrate  or  mercuric  chloride 
tests  for  formic  acid  to  distillates,  inasmuch  as  other  volatile  substances  will 
give  a  positive  indication  with  these  reagents.  Consequently  it  is  advisable 
to  convert  the  formic  acid  into  formaldehyde  by  means  of  magnesium  and 
sulphuric  add  and  then  apply  a  convenient  test  for  formaldehyde. 

Oxalic  Add. 

J.  M.  Albahary^  proposes  a  new  method  of  estimating  oxalic  acid  in  cocoa 
and  chocolate  which  gives  more  satisfactory  results  than  other  existing 
processes  and  is  also  applicable  in  the  analysis  of  plant  juices.  It  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  magnesium  salts  precipitate  phosphates  and  purine  bases 
in  alkaline  solution  whilst  oxalates  remain  dissolved  as  magnesium  alkali 
oxalates. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

50  grm.  of  the  sample  are  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight 
and  then  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  i  hour  with  50  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  car- 
bonate solution,  the  volimie  being  kept  constant  during  the  heating  by 
adding  water  from  time  to  time.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  50  c.c. 
of  a  solution  containing  10%  of  magnesium  chloride  and  20%  of  anunonium 
chloride,  a  quantity  of  animal  charcoal  being  added  to  retain  mucilaginous 
substances.  After  concentrating  by  heating  for  i  hour,  with  occasional 
shaking,  the  mixture  is  filtered  hot  by  means  of  suction,  and  the  residue 
washed  with  boiling  water.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated,  made  strongly  alkar 
line  with  ammonia  and  after  standing  12  hours  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  calcium  chloride  and  made  faintly  add  with 
acetic  add.  After  standing  z  2  hours  the  caldum  oxalate  is  filtered  off  and  the 
oxalic  add  determined  in  the  usual  way.  This  gives  total  oxalates.  If  the 
preliminary  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate  be  omitted,  the  final  result  will 
give  soluble  oxalates  and  the  difference  between  the  two  results  gives  the 
amount  of  caldum  oxalate  present. 

Succinic  Acid. 

After  a  critical  study  of  all  the  existing  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
succinic  add  in  wine^  C.  von  der  Heide  and  H.  Steiner^  recommend  that  the 
foUowmg  method  be  used  when  accurate  results  are  desired: 

\i.Soc.  Chsm.  tnd.,  1909.  a8,  738.  •  .     .     ,  ^. 
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50  c.c.  of  wine  are  evaporated  in  a  200  c.c.  casserole  to  remove  all  alcohol. 
After  adding  i  c.c.  of  10%  barium  chloride  solution  and  phenolphthaldn 
the  solution  is  neutralised  with  powdered  barium  hydroxide,  the  excess  of 
barium  is  removed  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide  and  then  85  c.c.  of  95  %  alcohol 
are  added  to  the  mixture  whilst  constantly  stirring.  After  2  hours  the  p^^ 
cipitate  of  barium  succinate,  tartrate,  malate  and  other  barium  salts  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  80%  alcohol  and  then  washed 
back  into  the  casserole  with  hot  water.  The  solution  is  concentrated  to 
remove  all  alcohol,  5%  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  then  added  {113 
c.c.  portions  until  the  red  colour  persists  for  5  minutes.  An  additional  5  c.c. 
of  permanganate  is  added  and  the  mixture  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  15 
minutes.  The  excess  of  permanganate  is  reduced  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
after  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid  more  sulphurous  acid  is  added  until  the 
manganese  dioxide  is  dissolved.  The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  about 
30  C.C.  and  after  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid  until  about  10%  of  free 
acid  is  present  is  extracted  with  ether  for  12  hours  in  a  percolating  apparatus. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  with  water  and  the  residual  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  made  alkaline  with  barium  hydroxide.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  on 
a  water-bath  for  10  minutes,  excess  of  barium  is  precipitated  as  carbonate, 
and  the  solution  cooled  and  filtered.  20  cp.  of  N/10  silver  nitrate  are  added 
to  the  solution  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  and  diluted  to  the  mark.  After  standing 
2  hours  the  excess  of  silver  in  a  50  c.c.  portion  is  titrated  by  the  Volhard 
method. 

Malic  Acid. 

Estimation  of  Malic  Acid. — A  method  of  estimating  malic  acid  in  fruit 
juices  is  described  by  P.  B.  Dunbar  and  R.  F.  Bacon.^  This  method  has 
been  supplemented  by  D.  S.  Pratt*  with  a  preliminary  treatment  which  re- 
moves several  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  original  process.  The  modified 
method  is  carried  out  as  follows: 

A  weighed  amount  of  juice,  generaUy  100  grm.,  is  placed  in  a  500  cc. 
beaker.  With  vigorous  stirring  about  2  or  3  times  the  volume  of  95% 
alcohol  is  added.  This  throws  out  the  pectin  bodies,  usually  in  such  a  form 
that  after  standing  a  few  minutes  they  may  be  gathered  into  a  coherent  mass. 
The  liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter  and  the  precipitate  washed  twice  with 
95%  alcohol.  The  combined  filtrates  are  then  evaporated  in  a  current  of  air 
on  the  water-bath  to  about  75  c.c.  After  cooling,  the  solution  is  transferred 
to  a  100  c.c.  measuring  flask,  using  10  to  15  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol,  sufficient 
sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  neutralise  the  solution  and  then  the  volume  is 
adjusted  to  100  c.c.  The  temperature  when  the  volume  is  made  up  to  the 
mark  should  be  close  to  that  at  which  the  polarimeter  readings  are  to  be 
taken. 

>  U.  5.  DepU  Air,,  Bur.  Ckem.,  Circular,  76.     J.  Ind*  Bng.  Chem,,  191  x,  3,  826. 
*  U,  S.  Dtpt,  Agr,,  Bur.  Chem.,  Circular  87. 
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25  C.C.  of  this  solution  axe  treated  with  about  2.5  grm.  of  powdered  uranyl 
acetate.  In  case  all  the  uranyl  acetate  should  dissolve  in  2  hours,  more  should 
be  added.  This  mixture  is  shaken  vigorously  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
2-hour  period  and  then  filtered  through  a  folded  filter  until  dear  and  is 
polarised  in  a  200  mm.  tube  against  white  light  in  a  saccharimeter.  If  the 
alcohol  has  caused  some  fruit  colour  to  pass  into  solution  the  addition  of  a 
tiny  drop  of  bromine  and  vigorous  shaking  and  filtering,  if  necessary,  be- 
fore reading  will  give  satisfactory  results.  This  solution  and  reading  are 
designated  A. 

The  remainder  of  the  original  filtrate  is  treated  with  powdered  normal 
lead  acetate  until  the  precipitation  is  just  complete.  An  excess  of  lead  acetate 
should  be  avoided  so  as  to  obviate  dissolution  of  lead  malate.  This  mixture 
is  cooled  in  an  ice  box  and  filtered  until  clear.  The  clear  filtrate  is  then  warmed 
to  room  temperature  and  a  small  crystal  of  lead  acetate  added;  if  no  pre- 
cipitate forms  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  addition  of  anhydrous  so- 
dium sulphate.  This  solution  is  filtered  until  clear  and  polarised.  This 
reading  is  designated  as  B.  Solutions  which  are  sufficiently  clear  and  con- 
tain less  than  10%  of  sugar  may  be  polarised  directly  without  treatment  with 
lead  acetate. 

If  reading  B  is  negative,  a  portion  of  solution  B  is  treated  with  uranyl 
acetate  as  described  for  solution  A  and  polarised.  This  reading  is  designated 
as  C.    If  B  is  positive,  reading  C  need  not  be  made. 

If  the  solutions  are  too  dark  to  be  read  in  a  200  mm.  tube,  a  shorter  tube 
may  be  used  but  the  observed  readings  should  be  calculated  to  those  ob- 
tainable with  a  200  mm.  tube.  If  reading  C  is  numerically  less  than  reading 
B,  the  latter  should  be  discarded,  otherwise  reading  B  should  be  used  in 
subsequent  calculations. 

The  algebraic  difiFerence  between  this  reading  and  reading  A  multiplied 
by  the  factor  0.036  gives  the  percentage  of  malic  acid. 

To  estimate  malic  acid  in  cane  and  maple  products  the  method  of  P.  A. 
Yoder^  should  be  used. 

A  colour  test  to  distinguish  between  succinic  and  tnalic  acids  is  given  by 
W.  0.  deConinck*  as  follows: 

Heat  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  calcium  salicylate. 
Succinic  acid  gives  a  permanent  rose  colour  which  does  not  fade  on  standing 
in  sunlight  for  several  days.  Malic  add  gives  a  similar  colour,  but  on  15 
to  20  minutes  boiling  it  darkens  and  then«disappears,  leaving  a  yellowish 
liquid. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Analysis  of  Tartaric  Acid  Raw  Material. — Although  the  analysis  of  raw 
inaterial  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  add  and  its  salts  (cream  of 

W.  Ind.  Eng,  Chtm.,  191  z>  3>  S63. 
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tartar,  Rochelle  salt,  tartar  emetic)  is  now  generally  made  by  the  "Gdden- 
berg  1907  Method"  (Vol.  I,  page  545)  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  the 
so-called  '^ London  Method"  has  been  adopted  for  purposes  of  sale  of  tartars 
(argols,  vinaccia  tartar)  and  tartrate  of  lime  in  the  London  market;  lees 
are  still  purchased  in  the  London  market  on  anal3rses  made  by  the  Golden- 
berg  method. 

London  Method  for  Algols  and  Similar  Tartars  (Alambic  Tartars).— 
1.5  grm.  of  the  finely  divided  sample  are  washed  into  a  350  c.c.  beaker  (tall 
form)  with  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  (40  grm.  KsCOs  in 
100  C.C.  of  water)  ;.about  2  grm.  of  purified  animal  charcoal  and  water  to  make 
about  25  C.C.  in  all  are  added.  The  mixture  is  boiled  gently  for  20  minutes. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered  by  means  of  a  vacuum  apparatus,  into  a  550  c.c 
beaker  (tall  form),  the  residue  being  washed  with  hot  water  until  a  total 
volume  of  150  c.c.  is  obtained.  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.gr.  i.i)  arc 
added  and  the  solution  concentrated  to  about  15  c.c.  on  a  hot  plate,  avoid- 
ing actual  ebullition.  4  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  then  added  and  the 
mixture  well  stirred  for  5  minutes.  When  the  mixture  is  cold,  100  c.c.  of  92 
to  95%  alcohol  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  again  stirred  for  5  minutes. 
After  the  precipitated  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  has  stood  for  }^  hour,  it 
is  filtered  o£E  on  a  filter-pump  plate  and  washed  with  alcohol,  exactly  as  in  the 
Goldenberg  method,  until  the  washings  are  free  from  acidity  (see  Vol.  I,  page 
546).  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  the  solution 
is  titrated,  whilst  boiling,  with  N/$  sodium  hydroxide. 

Phenolphth&lein  is  used  as  indicator,  and  as  the  solutions  are  frequently 
highly  coloured,  it  is  used  as  an  outside  indicator  on  a  clean  white  glazed  tile. 
The  sodium  hydroxide  used  should  be  standardised  with  pure  dry  recrys- 
talised  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  under  similar  conditions. 

For  tartrate  of  lime  the  same  method  is  employed  but  the  animal  charcoal 
can  be  omitted. 

London  Method  for  Vinaccia  and  High-grade  Ttttn. 

1.  Tartaric  Acid  Present  as  Bitartrate. — 5  gmu  of  the  sample  are  washed 
into  a  400  C.C.  beaker  with  250  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  15  c.c.  of  i\r-sodium  hy- 
droxide. After  boiling  for  10  minutes,  the  titration  is  completed  with  iV- 
sodium  hydroxide  using  phenolphthalefn  as  indicator. 

2.  Tartaric  Add  Present  as  ''Tartrate  of  Lime**  (Caldism  Tartrate).'-^ 
grm.  of  the  sample  are  ignited  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  or  crudble  at  a  low 
temperature.  When  charred,  the  residue  is  washed  into  a  beaker  with  5  c.c 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (10  volume),  30  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  add  are 
added  and  the  solution  well  boiled  to  destroy  the  excess  of  peroxide.  Phenol- 
phthalefn is  then  added  and  the  solution  titrated  back  with  i^-sodium  hy- 
droxide. In  this  way  the  number  of  c.c.  of  iV-HCl  required  to  neutralise 
the  ash  of  i  grm.  is  obtained.  From  this  is  deducted  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
iV-sodium  hydroxide  required  to  neutralise  the  bitartrate  present  in  i  grm.,  as 
found  by  method  i,  and  the  percentage  of  tartaric  add  in  the  form  of  calcium 
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tartrate  is  calculated  from  the  difference  (each  c.c.  »  0.075  ff^^'  ^^  tartaric 
acid  in  the  form  of  calciimi  tartrate). 

Control  of  Working  Conditions  in  Tartaric  Acid  Factories.— For  the  meth- 
ods of  analysis  used  in  the  control  of  factory  operations  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  tartaric  acid  reference  should  be  made  to  Lunge-Keane's  ''  Technical 
Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis y**  Vol.  3. 

Conunercial  Tartaric  Add. 

The  following  simimary  of  the  tests  for  ash,  arsenic  and  lead  is  taken 
from  the  article  on  tartaric  acid  in  Lunge-Keane's  "  Technical  Methods  of  * 
Chemical  Analysis,*'  Vol.  3. 

Ash. — ^The  limit  for  ash  in  tartaric  acid  crystal  or  f>owder  used  for  phar- 
maceutical purposes  in  Great  Britain  in  past  years  has  been  0.05%.  The 
Committee  of  Reference  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  (1908)  (see 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914)  has,  however,  recommended  that  this  limit 
should  be  raised  to  0.1%. 

Arsenic  is  tested  for  by  the  following  method  recommended  by  the 
Ro3ral  Commission  on  arsenical  poisoning  (1903).  From  1-5  grm.  of  tartaric 
acid  are  used,  with  arsenic-free  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  limit  of  ar- 
senic adopted  is  i/ioo  grain  per  pound  (1.4  parts  AssOs  per  million,  or 
0.00014%.)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  tartaric  acid  in  which  arsenic 
falls  considerably  below  this  figure.^ 

Lead. — ^The  limit  of  lead  generally  adopted  in  conmierce  in  Great  Britain 
is  3o  parts  per  million  (0.002%),  as  recommended  by  McFadden.*  Many 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  making  the  test,  of  which  the  following 
are  probably  the  most  reliable: 

Method  /. — Based  on  C.  A.  Hill's  method,*  which  is,  like  the  following 
one,  a  modification  of  Warington's  original  colourimetric  method.^  Hill's 
process  has  been  adopted  by  the  1914  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is 
described  therein  in  detail. 

A  standard  lead  solution  is  prepared  containing  5  parts  of  lead  per  million, 
by  dissolving  pure  metallic  lead  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (equal 
parts  of  concentrated  acid  and  water)  and  suitably  diluting;  it  is  best  to  pre- 
pare a  standard  stock  solution  of  lead,  containing  say  i  grm.  of  lead  per  litre, 
and  then,  when  required,  to  dilute  this  for  use  to  the  above  concentration. 
The  standard  solution  may  also  be  prepared  from  pure  lead  nitrate  or  from 
crystalline  lead  acetate. 

For  the  test,  7  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  out,  and  a  separate  portion 
of  2  grm.  for  the  colourimetric  comparison.  Each  portion  is  dissolved  in 
about  10-15  ^-^^  ^^  water,  and  to  the  2  grm.  portion  are  added  as  many  c.c. 
of  the  standard  lead  solution  as  there  are  suspected  to  be  parts  per  million  of 

^Cf.  A.  W.  McPadden,  Local  Government  Board  Report,  Inspector  of  Poodg.  No.  a.  xpo?* 
*Cf.  Tatlock  and  Thomson.  Andyst,  1908.  33,  X73;  T.  P.  Harvey  and  J.  M.  Wilkie,  Chtm.  and 
Drut.j^  igog.  75.  92. 

*  Ckewt.  and  Dmt.,  1905.  P*  388. 
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lead  in  the  tartaric  acid  tested.  Thus  to  compare  with  15  parts  of  lead  per 
million,  15.C.C.  of  the  standard  lead  solution  are  used.  To  each  solution  are 
then  added  1-2  c.c.  of  10%  potassium  cyanide  solution  and  13  c.c.  of 
ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0.880,  and  the  solutions  are  boiled  for  half  a  minute  or 
longer  so  as  to  get  both  colourless  if  possible.  They  are  next  poured  into  two 
50  c.c.  Nessler  cylinders  of  dear  white  glass  and  diluted  to  an  equal  volume 
(50  c.c),  any  difference  of  colour  being  corrected  if  necessary  by  the  addition 
of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caramel.  To  each  solution  are 
then  added  1-2  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  colourless  ammonium  sulphide 
solution  (obtained  by  saturating  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.880),  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  carefully  washed  by  pass- 
ing through  water).  The  colour  of  the  two  solutions  is  compared  by  exam- 
ining them,  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  in  a  good  light. 

Generally  it  is  sufficient  to  make  sure  that  the  quantity  of  lead  present  is 
less  than  20  parts  per  miUion,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact 
quantity,  comparisons  are  made  with  suitable  proportions  of  lead  (5, 10, 15, 
etc.,  c.c.  of  the  dilute  standard  lead  solution). 

Method  II, — J.  M,  WUkie^s  Method.^ — 7  grm.  of  the  sample  are  taken 
for  the  test,  and  2  grm.  for  the  colourimetric  comparison,  to  which  the  stand- 
ard lead  solution  is  added.  Each  is  dissolved  in  about  35  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
allowed  to  cool,  a  few  drops  of  N/io  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  added,  and 
heated  to  incipient  boiling,  when  the  flame  is  removed.  Any  ferric  iron  pres- 
ent is  rapidly  reduced  on  cooling.  When  the  solution  is  water-white,  potas- 
sium cyanide  (1-2  c.c.  of  10%  solution)  is  added,  and  then  ammonia  until 
the  solution  just  smells  of  it  (excess  should  be  avoided).  After  diluting  in 
Nessler  cylinders,  2  drops  of  colourless  ammonium  sulphide  solution  are  added 
and  the  colourations  compared  as  described  above. 

In  Germany,  the  following  test,  due  to  W.  ELlapproth,  is  used.  20  grm.  of 
the  sample  are  ignited  with  0.04  grm.  of  calcium  carbonate  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  The  small  residue  (which  contains  all  the  lead)  is  dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  2  or  3  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 
heated  to  expel  the  nitric  acid.  The  residue,  consisting  of  lead  and  calcium 
sulphates,  is  dissolved  in  ammonium  acetate  solution  and  the  solution  filtered 
from  insoluble  matter  (ferric  oxide). 

To  the  clear  solution  hydrogen  sulphide  water  is  added  and  the  resulting 
brown  colouration  compared  with  that  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  in 
water,  containing  a  known  quantity  of  lead  to  which  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
has  been  added  under  similar  conditions.  To  make  certain  that  the  brown 
colouration  is  due  to  lead  and  not  to  copper,  some  potassium  cyanide  solution 
is  added,  which  destroys  the  brown  colour  due  to  copper,  but  has  no  effect  on 
that  due  to  lead. 

Other  Tests. — Quantities  of  3  grm.  of  the  acid  are  dissolved  in  water  and 
submitted  to  the  following  tests. 

>  J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  1908,  a8,  636;  Harvey  and  WUkie,  Ch§m,  and  Drug,,  July  17, 1909. 
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The  solution  of  the  pure  acid  should  give  no  turbidity  with  barium  chlor- 
ide; nor,  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate.  The  solution 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  should  give  no  precipitate  with  ammonium 
oxalate.  The  acid  should  require  for  titration  the  calculated  quantity  of 
normal  alkali,  which  has  been  standardised  by  pure  potassium  hydrogen 
tartrate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
of  concentration. 

British  Phannacopoeia,  1914.— The  requirements  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia 
are  as  follows  for  tartaric  acid:  i  grm.  dissolved  in  water  requires  for  neu- 
tralisation not  less  than  13.2  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
Yields  no  characteristic  reaction  for  copper,  iron,  or  oxalates  and  not  more 
than  the  slightest  reaction  for  calcium.  Lead  limU  20  parts  per  million; 
arsenic  limit  i  .4  parts  per  million,  i  grm.  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  on  addi- 
tion of  0.5  c.c.  of  sohUion  of  barium  chloride  does  not  yield  a  greater  opalescence 
than  I  C.C.  of  N/100  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  when  precipitated  under  the 
same  conditions  (limit  of  sulphates);  ash  not  more  than  0.1%. 

Cieam  of  Tartar* — ^This  occurs  in  commerce  in  difiPerent  grades  of  purity, 
containing  varying  proportions  of  calcium  tartrate  or  calcium  sulphate.  The 
usual  qualities  are  95,  98,  and  99-100%. 

The  total  tartaric  acid  is  best  estimated  by  the  Goldenberg  method. 
The  acidUyy  on  which  the  percentage  of  cream  of  tartar  is  generally 
gauged,  is  ascertained  by  titrating  5  grm.  of  the  sample  with  N/i  potassium 
hydroxide,  which  has  been  standardised  by  titration  with  5  grm.  of  pure  re- 
crystallised  100%  cream  of  tartar,  dried  at  100°,  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  of  concentration,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The 
titration  can  also  be  made  with  2  grm.  of  the  cream  of  tartar  and  iV/5  alkali 
standardised  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  actual  test.  The  observance 
of  exactly  similar  concentrations  for  standardisation  and  the  actual  test  is 
necessary  if  exact  results  are  to  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
neutral  tartrate  by  water,  which  causes  more  alkali  to  be  required  (0.1-0.3  c.c.) 
in  dilute  solution  than  in  concentrated  solution. 

To  estimate  tartaric  acid  rapidly  in  cream  of  tartar,  baking-powders,  etc., 
F.  W.  Richardson  and  J.  C.  Gregory.^  and  R.  O.  Brooks*  have  advocated  a 
polarimetric  method. 

The  requirements  as  regards  arsenic  and  lead  are  the  same  as  for  tartaric 
acid. 

Otter  Methods  of  Estimating  Tartaric  Acid. — It  is  generally  recognised 
that  the  Goldenberg  method,  using  litmus  as  indicator,  gives  slightly  low 
results  for  tartaric  acid  when,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  raw  material  such  as 
lees  and  crude  tartars,  phosphates  of  aluminium  and  iron  are  present  or 
certain  other  substances  such  as  malic  acid  or  gummy  impurities  accompany 

*/.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  1903.  aa>  405* 
*J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.^  1904,  a6v  813. 
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the  tartaric  acid.^  As,  however,  the  presence  of  such  impurities  in  tartaxic 
acid  raw  material  causes  considerable  loss  of  the  acid  during  its  manufacture, 
the  Goldenberg  method  represents,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  grade  material 
probably  the  fairest  means  of  arriving  at  the  value  of  such  consignments. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Goldenberg  process  is  a  conven- 
tional one,  and  may,  when  absolute  results  are  required,  give  rise,  in  presence 
of  the  impurities  enumerated  above  to  some  considerable  degree  of  error, 
ranging  from  0.5  to  5%  of  the  tartaric  acid  present,  according  to  tlie 
proportion  and  nature  of  the  impurities  present. 

Various  other  processes  of  estimating  tartaric  acid  have  therefore  been  sug- 
gested, none  of  which  has  yet  been  adopted  for  commercial  purposes.  A  brief 
description  of  some  of  the  most  promising  of  these  methods  is  here  appended, 
as  in  certain  special  cases  such  methods  might  find  a  useful  application. 

Chapman  and  Whitteridge's  Method.' — ^In  this  method,  the  tartaric  acid 
is  precipitated  from  its  solution  as  bismuth  tartrate,  the  latter  being  practically 
insoluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid;  the  barium  tartrate  is  titrated,  subsequently, 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  with  potassium  permanganate.  The  process  is 
carried  out  as  follows:  A  known  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  con- 
taining about  o.i  grm.  of  tartaric  acid,  is  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  water;  the  solu- 
tion is  neutralised  with  either  sodium  hydroxide  or  acetic  add,  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  is  then  heated  nearly  to  boiling.  15  c.c.  of  bismuth 
reagent  (prepared  by  dissolving  30  grm.  of  crystallised  bismuth  nitrate  in  20 
C.C.  of  glacial  acetic  add,  diluting  the  solution  to  a  volume  of  300  c.c.  with 
water,  and  filtering,  if  necessary)  are  added,  the  mixture  is  stirred  vigorously 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  well 
with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  off  the  paper  with  about 
20  ex.  of  hot  10%  (by  volume)  sulphuric  acid,  a  further  30  c.c.  of  the 
same  acid  being  used  to  wash  the  paper.  A  1%  potassium  permanganate 
solution  is  then  run  into  the  hot  acid  filtrate  until  a  slight  excess,  not  exceed- 
ing 0.5  c.c,  is  present,  and  this  is  titrated  back  with  oxalic  add  solution  con- 
taining 19.9  grm.  of  the  pure  crystallised  salt  per  litre.  As  the  result  of 
many  determinations,  it  is  found  that  o.i  grm.  of  tartaric  add  corresponds 
with  14  C.C.  of  the  permanganate  solution.  For  complete  precipitation,  it  is 
well  to  add  one  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  of  bismuth  reagent  theoretically 
necessary.  The  method  gives  accurate  results  in  the  case  of  Rochelle  salt, 
crude  tartars,  Seidlitz  powders,  and  baking  powders.  Alum  and  succinic 
add,  if  present,  have  no  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  but  the 
method  cannot  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  tartaric  add  in  the  presence 
of  dtric,  oxalic,  and  malic  acids. 

>  ComxMre  Hecsko,  ZeiL  Anal.  Ck€m.,  191 1,  SO,  12,  The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
Goldenberg  method  since  its  adoption  are  based  on  facts  which  were  well  realised  by  the  manufacturers 
and  committees  responsible  for  its  acceptance  as  a  practical  test  of  the  value  of  raw  material  on  the 
grounds  given  above.  The  proposal  by  Ordonneau  (Bk/Z.  Soc,  Chim.,  1909  [iv],  7,  X034),  thatphen- 
olphthaleln  should  be  used  as  indicator  would  lead  to  higher  prices  being  paid  for  low-grade  material, 
the  tartaric  acid  of  which  cannot  be  completely  extracted  owing  to  the  presence  of  alumina,  phos- 
phoric acid,  etc. 

^Analyst,  1907.  ast  163* 
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Be3rs'  Method.^ — Between  i  and  2  grm.  of  the  material  to  be  analysed  is 
heated  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water-bath  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  20  times  its  volume  of  water.    When  the  liquid  is  cool,  5 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  10  times  its  volume  of  ether  are  added^  and 
the  liquid  filtered.    The  residue  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  i  part  of 
alcohol  with  2  parts  of  ether.    Some  phenolphthalein  is  added  to  the  fil- 
trate,  i^hich  is  neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  90% 
alcohol.     The  amount  of  the  latter  is  noted,  and  5-10  c.c.  more  are  added. 
The  whole  is  heated  till  the  ether  begins  to  boil  off,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool. 
The  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  and  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  added.    The 
crystals  left  behind  are  heated  with  12-15  ^'^^  ^^  water  and  5  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  add  are  added,  causing  the  precipitation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
potassium  bitartrate.    30  c.c.  of  96%  alcohol  are  added,  which  is  about  the 
quantity  required  to  make  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  mixture  65%. 
After  shaking  for  a  few  minutes  and  standing  for  an  hour  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  washed  first  with  15  c.c.  of  65%  alcohol,  then  with  96%  alcohol. 
The  other  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  (see  above)  is 
washed  with  96%  alcohol.    Both  precipitates  are  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  boiling  water.    The  liquid  is  then  titrated  as  in  the  Goldenberg 
method,  but  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

Kling's  Method.^ — ^The  errors  which  arise  in  the  usual  method  of  estimat- 
ing tartaric  acid  by  precipitation  of  its  acid  potassium  salt  are  said  to  be 
avoided  by  precipitating  the  acid  as  calcium  racemate,  Ca(C4H406)s,  8HsO, 
and  titrating  a  solution  of  this  with  potassium  permanganate.  The  details 
of  the  method  are  as  follows:  25  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  (^tartaric  acid  (con- 
taining 3-4  grm.  per  litre)  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  water,  25  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  ^Seignette  salt  (16  grm.  per  litre:  free  from  J-salt)  and  20  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  pure  calcium  acetate  (30  grm.  per  litre).  The  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed  and  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (40  grm.  per  litre). 
The  solution  is  diluted  to  150  c.c.  and  added  to  40  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
actetate  (10%)  and  of  calcium  acetate  (1%)  and  boUed.  After  cooling 
the  racemate  is  collected,  washed  with  water,  redissolved  in  10%  boiling 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  at  the  boiling  point  with  a  solution  of  permanga- 
nate (containing  about  16  grm.  per  litre)  of  which  the  titre  has  been  deter- 
mined by  means  of  pure  bitartrate.  The  method  gives  good  results  and  can 
be  used  for  the  estimation  of  tartaric  acid  in  wines. 

In  a  later  paper  Kling  and  Florentin'  have  modified  this  process  so  as  to 
determine  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  tartaric  acid  contained  in 
metallic  salts,  tartars,  and  lees. 

The  solutions  required  are:  (a)  A  solution  of  di-ammonium  citrate,  con- 
taining 50  grm.  of  the  salt  per  litre;  (b)  a  solution  containing  20  grm.  of  pure 
Ammonium  tartrate  (free  from  the  (^compound  (see  below,  page  107), 

1  BuU,  Sec.  Ckim,,  19x0*  7*  ^7. 

*  Compt.  rend*,  19x0,  X50,  616.  , 
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and  s  or  6  c.c.  of  formaldehyde  (as  preservative)  per  litre;  (c)  a  solution  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  i6  grm.  of  chemically  pure  calcium  carbonate  in  120  c.c. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  diluting  to  i  litre;  (d)  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
taining 40  grm.  of  the  22^  B6.  acid  per  litre;  (e)  a  solution  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 5  grm.  of  calcium  carbonate  in  20  grm.  of  acetic  acid,  adding   100 
grm.  of  sodium  acetate  and  diluting  to  i  litre;  (f)  a  solution  of  potassium  p>er* 
manganate  containing  16  grm.  per  litre.    The  permanganate  is  standardised 
against  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  of  known  titre,  determined  with  N/tg  po- 
tassium hydroxide.    In  the  determination  of  tartaric  acid,  in  the  presence  of 
interfering  metals  or  not,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  a  volume  of  150  ex.,  10—15 
c.c.  of  solution  a  are  added,  and  then  successively  25  c.c.  of  solution  b  axid  20 
c.c.  of  solution  c.    The  mixture  is  agitated  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours  (12  hours  if  appreciable  quantities  of  interfering  metals  are  present). 
After  being  filtered  off  and  washed  with  cold  water,  the  precipitated  racemate 
is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (solution  d),  the  solution 
is  diluted  to  150  c.c,  40-50  c.c.  of  solution  e  are  added,  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  about  80°  C.  and  then  allowed  to  cool  for  several  hours.    The  resulting 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  redissolved  in  hot,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(10%  by  volume)  and  titrated  at  the  boiling  point  with  the  permanganate 
solution. 

This  process  was  also  applied  by  Kling  and  Gelin^  to  solutions  prepared  by 
heating  alcoholic  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  and  containing 
known  amounts  of  tartaric  acid,  the  latter  being  present  in  the  free  state  and 
in  the  form  of  acid  and  neutral  ethyl  tartrates.  The  amount  of  tartaric  acid 
corresponding  to  the  total  acidity  being  found  by  titration  with  N/io  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  the  free  acid  present  was  determined  by  the  racemate 
method  in  a  second  portion  of  the  liquid.  A  third  portion  was  hydrolysed 
with  alkali  in  very  dilute  solution,  the  racemate  process  being  then  applied 
to  estimate  the  total  (free  and  combined)  acid  in  the  liquid.  The  results 
thus  obtained  were  concordant  and  corresponded  with  the  amounts  of  tartaric 
acid  known  to  be  present.  The  process  is  stated  to  be  applicable  to  wines 
and  other  fermented  liquors. 

According  to  Kling  and  Florentin*  the  racemate  method  for  the  determi- 
nation of  tartaric  add  was  found  to  jdeld  accurate  results  even  in  the  case  of 
materials  containing  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  aluminium  oxides. 
The  results  obtained  are,  in  certain  cases,  somewhat  higher  than  those  foimd 
by  the  usual  methods,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  racemate-dtrate 
method  gives  the  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  present. 

Estimation  of  Tartaric  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Malic  and  Succinic  Acids 
(Wines  and  Fniit  Juices). — ^The  simple  evaporation  method  proposed  origi- 
nally by  Pasteur,  and  modified  by  Reboul,  was  found  by  Mestrezat*  to  give 
accurate  results  in  the  determination  of  tartaric  acid  in  wines,  and  is  consid« 

^  Eighth  InL  Congress  A  pp.  Chem.,  191  a.  Sect.  I.  i,  251.    ' 

*  Ann,  Falsi/.,  19x2,  S0  518. 
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ered  to  be  a  better  method  than  the  official  (French)  process.    The  author 
prefers  to  work  as  follows:     50  c.c.  of  the  wine  are  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  S)rrup;  when  cold  the  residue  should  be  semi-fluid,  but,  if  the 
evaporation  has  been  carried  too  far,  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  added. 
The  basin  containing  the  residue  is  then  placed  aside  for  at  least  4  days; 
after   this   time,  the  mass  is  taken  up.  with  a  small  quantity  of  40% 
alcohol  saturated  with  potassium  bitartrate,  and  the  solution  ik  carefully 
decanted  from  the  crystals.    The  latter  are  washed  with  the  same  solution, 
by  decantation  and  then  titrated.    Results  are  given  showing  that  con- 
cordant analyses  may  be  made  by  the  method  and  that  the  presence  of 
malic,  succinic  and  acetic  acids,  is  without  influence  on  the  determinations. 
Kling  and  Gobert^  have  applied  the  racemate  method  described  above  to 
substances  which  are  strongly  acid  but  contain  tartaric  acid  in  only  small 
amount,  such  as  vinegar,  cider  and  perry.    Fully  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained,  whereas  those  found  by  the  methods  generally  used  were  frequently 
much  too  low.    It  is  emphasised  that  in  using  the  racemate  method  it  is  very 
necessary  to  use  pure  /-tartrate  and  in  purifying  the  commercial  product 
from  the  rf-compound  the  following  procedure  has  been  found  convenient: 
20  grm.  of  ammonium  /-bitartrate  are  dissolved  in  900  c.c.  of  water;  20  c.c. 
of  this  are  diluted  to  200  c.c.  with  water,  and  to  this  liquid  10  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  calcium  acetate  (supra)  added.    After  half  an  hour,  the  precipitate 
is  filtered  off,  washed,  dried  and  calcined,  and  from  the  weight  of  residue  the 
amount  of  calcium  acetate  which  should  be  added  to  the  880  c.c.  to  separate 
all  the  {/-tartaric  acid,  is  calculated.    This  addition  being  made,  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours,  filtered  and  diluted  to  a  litre,  a  little  formalde- 
hyde being  added  as  preservative.    This  constitutes  the  solution  b  (supra). 

Gowing-Scopes^  has  investigated  the  method  proposed  by  J.  von  Fer- 
entzy,'  which  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  basic  magnesium  tartrate 
in  50%  alcohol  and  finds  that  tartaric  acid  may  be  accurately  estimated 
in  fruit  juices  by  this  method,  and  also  in  wines,  if  the  tannic  acid  be  fiirst 
removed.  More  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the  basic  magnesium  tar- 
trate is  titrated  with  permanganate  than  when  it  is  ignited  as  recom- 
mended by  Ferentzy.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process:  A 
solution  of  the  substance  under  examination,  containing  not  less  than  0.05 
grm.,  and  not  more  than  o.io  grm.,  of  tartaric  acid,  is  taken  for  the  estima- 
tion; if  the  bulk  of  the  solution  be  large,  or  if  alcohol  be  present,  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  about  one-half  of  the  original  volume.  To  the  cooled 
solution  is  then  added  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  precipi- 
tate which  forms  in  the  case  of  fruit  juices  and  wines  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  50%  alcohol  (by  volume).  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  10  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol  are  added  to  the  filtrate,  any  precipitate  which  forms 
bemg  again  removed  by  filtration  and  washed  with  50%  alcohol.    To  the 

*Bm0.  Assoc.  Ckim.  Suer,,  191  z,  aS,  760. 
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filtrate  thus  obtained  are  added  lo  c.c.  of  "magnesia  mixture''  and  lo  cc.  of 
absolute  alcohol,  the  mixture  being  thoroughly  stirred  meanwhile.      After 
standing  overnight,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  double  filter  papers,  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  50%  alcohol  and  is  then  dissolved  off  the  filter 
with  boiling  water,  about  400  c.c.  being  used.    The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
a  volume  of  about  200  cc,  or  until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  removed,  then 
cooled  and  diluted  to  a  volume  of  about  400  cc,  after  the  addition  of  10  cc 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    The  solution  is  next  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  90^  C,  and  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  run  in  a  little  at  a  timey 
until  2  or  3  drops  have  been  added  in  excess;  this  excess  is  then  titrated 
back  with  oxalic  acid  solution.    The  potassium  permanganate  solution  should 
contain  6.9745  grm.  of  the  salt  per  litre;  i  cc  corresponds  with  0.0050  grm.  of 
tartaric  acid.    The  oxalic  solution  shquld  be  of  equivalent  strength. 

The  following  method  of  estimating  malic  and  tartaric  acids  in  the  same 
solution  has  been  proposed  by  Dunbar:^  Solutions  of  both  malic  and  tartaric 
acids  when  treated  with  uranyl  acetate  show  an  increased  rotation,  which, 
within  certain  limits,  is  proportional  to  the  concentration;'   both    acids 
reduce  definite  quantities  of  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution  and 
form  oxalic  acid  quantitatively.    Hence  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  amounts 
of  malic  and  tartaric  acids  in  a  solution,  knowing  the  total  change  in  tbe 
rotation  on  treatment  with  uranyl  acetate,  and  also  either  the  amount  of 
potassium  permanganate  reduced  or  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  formed.     The 
details  of  the  method  are  as  follows:  85  c.c  of  the  solution  are  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  5  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  are 
dissolved  in  the  mixture,  which  is  then  made  acid  with  citric  acid  and  di- 
luted to  100  cc.    About  30  cc  of  this  solution  are  shaken  for  3  hours  with 
from  2  to  3  grm.  of  uranyl  acetate;  if  all  the  latter  dissolves  more  must  be 
added.    After  filtration,  the  solution  is  polarised  in  a  200  mm.  tube,  and  the 
reading  in  degrees  Ventzke  observed  calculated  to  the  basis  of  the  original 
solution.    If  optically  active  substances  other  than  malic  and  tartaric  acids 
are  present,  50  c.c  of  the  original  solution  must  be  treated  with  an  excess  of 
dry  powdered  lead  acetate,  filtered,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  from  the  fil- 
trate by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  solution  polarised. 
The  difference  between  the  two  readings  will  give  the  rotation  due  to  the 
uranium  complexes  of  the  two  acids.    The  quantity  of  permanganate  re- 
duced by  the  mixed  acids  is  determined  by  rendering  a  portion  of  the  solution 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  adding  an  excess  of  about  3  grm.  of  the 
latter  and  heating  the  mixture  with  50  cc  of  a  1.5%  permanganate  solution 
on  the  water-bath  for  i  hour.    The  mixture  is  then  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  excess  of  permanganate  titrated  with  oxalic  acid  solution.    In 
the  presence  of  other  substances  which  reduce  permanganate  but  do  not  form 
oxalic  acid,  the  amount  of  the  latter  may  be  determined  in  the  usual  way  by 
titration  with  permanganate;  i  c.c  of  1.5%  potassium  permanganate  solu- 

>  £7.  5.  Dtpt.  Agric,  Bweau  of  Ckem,,  Circular  No.  105,  Oct.  4,  X9xa. 
*See  J,  Soc,  Chtm.  Jnd.,  1911,  Zi7'7t  X407,  compare  p.  98. 
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tion  is  equivalent  to  0.0299  grm.  of  crystallised  oxalic  add.    Let «  be  the  grm. 

of  malic  add,  and  y  the  grm.  of  tartaric  acid,  per  100  c.c.  of  solution,  a 

the  polarisation  in  degrees  Ventzke  in  a  200  mm.  tube  after  treatment  with 

uranyl  acetate,  and  h  the  grm.  of  potassium  permanganate  required  to  oxidise 

100  C.C.  of  the  solution,  then  «=— 0.0185(1+0.17206,  and  y=o.o248a+ 

0.24366.    If  c  equals  grm.  of  oxalic  add  yielded  by  100  c.c.  of  the  solution 

then    x=— o.o2oa+o.233c,  and  y=« 0.023^+0.33 ic.    The  data  taken  into 

account  in  these  equations  are:  i  grm.  of  malic  add  in  100  c.c.  will  show  a 

rotation  of  —27.77°  V*  ^^^^  treatment  with  uranyl  acetate,  and  i  grm.  of 

tartaric  add  per  100  c.c.  a  rotation  of  19.61°  V.;  i  grm.  of  malic  add  reduces 

2.8297  grm.  KMn04  and  i  grm.  of  tartaric  acid  reduces  2.1062  grm.    In  the 

case  of  fruit  juices  and  solutions  containing  sugars,  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  are 

mixed  with  about  150  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  and  the  mixed  acids  are  predpitated 

with  lead  acetate;  the  predpitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  vrashed  with  80% 

alcohol  until  free  from  sugars,  then  decomposed  with  dOute  sulphuric  acid,  the 

lead  sulphate  is  removed  by  filtration  and  the  alcohol  by  evaporation  and  the 

solution  of  acids  so  obtained  treated  as  above  described. 

Another  recent  method^  for  the  separate  estimation  of  tartaric,  malic 
and  succinic  acids  when  occurring  together  depends  on  the  fact  that,  under 
•  certain  defined  conditions  (faint  acidity  and  relatively  low  concentration  of 
alcohol),  all  three  adds  are  precipitated  by  lanthanum  nitrate,  whereas  other 
conditions,  also  closdy  defined,  determine  the  precipitation  of  tartaric  acid 
alone,  or  of  tartaric  and  malic  acids.  This  is  the  latest  result  of  the  work  of 
Dutoit  and  Duboux  referred  to  on  page  13. 

Citric  Add. 

« 

Citrate  of  Lime. — ^The  analysis  of  commercial  calcium  citrate  (citrate  of 
lime)  is  now  generally  carried  out  by  Warington's  method  modified  as  follows: 

4  grm.  of  the  dtrate  are  boiled  with  30  c.c.  of  2iV-hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
TOO  C.C.  standard  measuring  flask  for  10  minutes,  the  solution  being  then 
cooled  and  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  It  is  then  shaken  and  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter  paper,  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  being  measured  by  a  standard 
pipette  into  a  beaker  of  300  c.c.  capacity  and  exactly  neutralised  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  free  from  carbonate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
The  solution  is  next  made  slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of  3  or  4  drops  of  i^T- 
hydrochloric  acid,  2  c.c.  of  a  45%  solution  of  calcium  chloride  added, 
the  liquid  raised  to  the  boil  and  kept  boiling  for  15  minutes;  to  avoid 
bumping  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  liquid  well  until  actually  boiling,  after  which 
it  can  safdy  be  left.  The  hot  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter  paper  washed  with  boiling  water  6  times.  The  filtrate  and  washings 
are  then  made  just  alkaline  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  ammonia,  and 
boiled  down  to  about  15  c.c.    The  precipitate  which  forms  is  collected  on  a 

1  p.  Dutoit  and  M.  Duboux,  B«;/.  Soc,  Chim.,  1913  liv].  I3»  833. 
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small  filter  paper  and  washed  with  boiling  water  6  times,  using  a  vesry  small 
quantity  of  water  for  each  washing.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  txeated 
with  a  drop  of  ammonia,  if  they  have  become  acid,  and  are  boiled  do^^n  to 
about  ID  C.C.,  but  as  a  rule  no  further  precipitate  will  be  obtained  whilst  the 
liquid  is  hot;  any  precipitate  which  forms  on  cooling  can  be  neglected. 

The  filter  papers  with  their  precipitates  are  dried  at  loo*^  and  burnt  to- 
gether in  a  platinum  dish  with  a  cover.  The  flame  should  be  kept  low  until 
the  whole  is  charred,  and  then  gradually  raised  until  the  ash  is  white.  The 
mass  is  then  carefully  treated  with  30  c.c.  of  iV-hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled 
until  all  is  dissolved  and  all  carbon  dioxide  expelled;  the  resulting  solution 
is  titrated  with  N/$  or  N/2  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator. 

The  sodium  hydroxide  is  standardised  by  pure  potassium  hydrogen  tar- 
trate, and  the  N/i  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  alkali;  phenolphthalein  is  used  as 
indicator. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  N/i  HCl  used  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  ash  X 
0.070  gives  the  weight  of  citric  acid  in  the  portion  tested. 

An  almost  identical  method  has  been  described  by  L.  and  J.  Gadais.^ 

If  the  citrate  contains  much  sulphate  it  is  advisable  to  ash  at  as  low^  a 
temperature  as  possible,  preferably  with  an  alcohol  flame.    Before  dissolving  • 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ash  should  be  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide.    [If,  as  is  usual,  the  hydrogen  peroxide  contains  free  acid,  allowance 
must  of  course  be  made  for  it.] 

Lime  Juicei  Lemon  Juice,  and  Factory  Citric  Add  Liquors. — The  anal3rsis 
of  these  materials  is  conducted  as  follows:  15-20  c.c.  of  unconcen- 
trated  juice,  or  an  amount  corresponding  with  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  juice 
(40  grm.  per  100  cc),  .previously  diluted  to  facilitate  exact  measurement, 
are  exactly  neutralised  with  pure  potassium  hydroxide  (N/$).  The  liquid, 
having  a  volume  of  about  50  cc,  is  heated  to  boiling,  mixed  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  concentrated  calcium  chloride  solution,  and  kept  at  a  gentle  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  immediately  while  hot,  washed 
with  boiling  water  6  times,  and  the  mother  liquor  and  washings  again 
exaporated  and  worked  up  as  described  above  under  calcium  citrate.  The 
whole  of  the  calcium  citrate  collected  is  then  dissolved  in  30  c.c  of  N/i 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  excess  of  acid  estimated  as  above.  In  dealing  with 
the  cruder  factory  liquors  three  or  four  evaporations  are  generally  necessary 
to  separate  aU  the  calcium  citrate. 

The  above  methods  are  not  entirely  free  from  error,*  but  have  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  better.  Incorrect  results  are  obtained  when  the  calcium  ci- 
trate or  juice  contains  other  acids  which  yield  sparingly  soluble  calcium  salts. 
The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  or  of  tartaric  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  fact 
that  the  cold,  neutralised  solution  gives  a  precipitate  in  the  cold  with  calcium 
chloride. 

>  Bull.  Soc,  Chim.,  1909  [iv],  5,  287. 

*  Cf,  O.  von  Spindler,  Chem.  Zeit.,  1903.  27«  1363. 
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Oflter  Mefliods  of  Estimatkia. — The  above-described  methods  are  those 
^licb  are  generally  adopted  in  the  citric  acid  industry.    The  following 


methods,  selected  from  the  numerous  processes  which  have  been  suggested 
may  be  here  briefly  summarised. 
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C.  Ulpiani  and  A.  Parozzani^  have  described  a  method  of  analysis  ^^hidi, 
according  to  Klapproth  (Lunge-Keane,  Vol.  Ill,)  gives  satisfactory  re- 
sults for  citric  acid  even  in  presence  of  other  organic  acids.  This  method 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  citric  acid,  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
calcium  chloride,  is  precipitated  by  sodium  hydroxide  in  the  coldy  when  the 
whole  of  the  acid  is  saturated,  and  in  the  hot  solution  when  one-third  of  the 
acid  is  saturated. 

Spica^  has  described  a  method  based  on  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide 
when  citric  acid  is  gently  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  i  mol. 
of  carbon  monoxide  is  obtained  for  each  mol.  of  citric  acid  present.  The 
citric  acid  is  first  precipitated  as  calcium  citrate  (as  in  Warington's  method) 
and  the  citrate  then  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  apparatus 
described  below  (Fig.  5): 

The  upper  part  A,  is  fitted  to  the  flask,  B  (150  c.c.  capacity),  by  a 
ground  joint,  and  the  tubes,  D  and  E  and  C  and  E,  may  be  connected  re- 
spectively through  the  tap,  R,  as  also  may  the  flask  and  the  exterior.     2  grm. 
of  the  calcium  citrate,  moistened  with  water,  are  introduced  into  B,  and  the 
air  in  the  flask  is  completely  displaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  absence  of  air 
being  ascertained  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  nitrometer,  filled  with  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  (i  :  5)  and  attached  to  the  T-piece.    25  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  are  then  run  into  B  from  A,  and  a  slow  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  again  passed  into  the  flask,  which  is  warmed  to  80^-100^  C,  and 
occasionally  shaken,  the  carbon  monoxide  evolved  being  collected  in  a  nitrom- 
eter of  200  c.c.  capacity,  of  which  the  lower  part  B^  (100  c.c.  capacity)  is 
graduated  in  fifths  of  a  cubic  centimetre.    When  the  volume  of  gas  becomes 
constant,  the  nitrometer  is  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  and  then, 
after  washing  the  gas  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  introduced  through 
I,  the  volume  is  read  and  the  usual  corrections  are  made  for  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,     i  c.c.  of  carbon  monoxide  at  o^  C.  and  760  mm.  indicates 
0.009407  grm.  of  citric  acid  (C6H807,H20).    The  same  apparatus  may  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  carbonate  in  a  citrate,  by  decomposing  with  a 
known  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  measuring  the  evolved 
carbon  dioxide  over  water. 

The  above  process  is  obviously  useless  when  other  organic  acids  are  pres- 
ent which  evolve  carbon  monoxide. 

Estimation  of  Citric  Acid  in  Presence  of  Other  Acids. — ^Beau's  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  of  Denig^s  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.^  1899,  18)  is  shown  by 
Gowing-Scopes*  to  give  unreliable  results  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  (added  to  remove  the  manganese  dioxide)  upon  the  precipitated 
mercury  dicarboxysulphoacetone.  Other  reagents  tried  for  removing  the  " 
manganese  dioxide  either  oxidised  or  reduced  the  precipitate,  which  in  hot 
solutions  was  also  oxidised  by  manganese  dioxide.    A  compound  containing 

1  Atti.  R,  Accad,  Linc^i,  ZQ06  [v],  is»  ii.  517. 

s  Chem.  ZeiU,  1910,  34t  iz4x:  compare  Barboni.  Ann.  Lah,  Ctnir,  delU  CabeUt,  xpxa,  p.  3x1. 

•  Analyst,  1913.  38.  za. 
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72.5  to  74.0%  of  mercury  and  apparently  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with 
the  compound  of  Denig^  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  reagent  prepared 
by  adding  68  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  51  grm.  of  mercuric  nitrate  and 
51  grm.  of  manganese  nitrate,  diluting  the  mixture  with  100  c.c.  of  water, 
and  finally,  making  up  the  solution  to  250  c.c.  and  filtering.    For  the  deter- 
mination of  citric  acid  a  quantity  of  the  substance  containing  not  more  than 
0.04  grm.  nor  less  than  o.ooi  grm.  of  the  acid  is  exactly  neutralised  with  N/io 
alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and,  after  the  addition  of  10  c.c. 
of  the  reagent,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  200  c.c,  and  boiled  for  3  hours  beneath 
a  reflux  condenser.    The  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation,  collected  on  a 
weighed  Gooch  crucible,  and  again  washed  in  the  crucible,  which  is  then  dried 
in  the  water-oven  until  nearly  constant  in  weight  (about  5  hours).    The  resi- 
due should  then  be  of  a  cream  colour,  any  yellow  colouration  indicating  the 
formation  of  basic  salts,  which  will  cause  the  results  to  be  too  high.    One-sixth 
of  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  gives  the  amount  of  citric  add.    In  x6  test 
estimations  with  piure  citric  acid  within  the  limits  stated  above,  the  maximum 
error  was  +0.0003  and  —0.0004  gnn.   .Good  results  were  also  obtained  in  the 
presence  of  tartaric,  succinic,  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  phosphoric  acids,  but  when 
malic,  lactic  or  salicylic  acids  were  present  the  results  were  too  high.    Sal- 
icylic acid  gives,  with  the  reagent,  a  salmon-coloured  precipitate,  probably 
a  nitro-derivative,  whilst  gallotaimic  acid  gives  an  orange-brown  precipitate. 
The  precipitate  given  by  dtric  add  decomposes  suddenly  when  heated.    It 
is  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  in  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  add,  and  in 
solutions  of  halogen  salts* 

In  the  absence  of  sugars  it  is  not  necessary  to  precipitate  the  citric 
add  as  barium  dtrate  and  redissolve  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  author 
claims  an  accuracy  of  2%  to  4%. 

The  above  process  does  not  give  satisfactory  results  in  presence  of  malic 
and  tartaric  acid  and  is  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  examination  of  fruit 
juices.  In  such  cases,  according  to  D.  S.  Pratt^  the  following  method  is  of 
e^)ecial  value. 

50  grm.  of  fruit  jmce  are  treated  with  no  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  to  re- 
move pectin  bodies.  After  15  minutes  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  residue 
washed  with  95%  alcohol.  The  resulting  solution  is  diluted  with  water  to 
an  alcoholic  strength  of  about  50%,  and  a  20%  aqueous  solution  of  barium 
acetate  is  added  to  predpitate  the  dtric  acid.  After  stirring,  allowing  the 
predpitate  to  settle,  and  filtering  the  solution,  the  precipitate  on  the  paper 
is  washed  with  50%  alcohol  to  remove  sugars  and  then  the  paper  and  its 
contents  are  dried  to  remove  the  alcohol.  The  residue  is  then  warmed  with 
50  c.c.  of  water  and  3-5  c.c.  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  to  dissolve  the  barium 
citrate.  This  mixture  is  filtered  into  a  graduated  flask  and  the  paper 
washed  until  the  filtrate  measures  100  c.c.  An  aliquot  part  of  this  solu- 
tion containing  0.05-0.15  grm.  citric  acid  is  measured  into  a  500  c.c.  dis- 

>  V.  5.  D€pL  Agr,  Bm,  Chtm,,  Circular  88  (ipxa). 
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tilling  flasky  5-10  c.c.  phosphoric  acid  are  added  with  400  c.c.  hot  water 
and  the  flask  is  heated.  When  briskly  boiling  0.05%  potassium  {perman- 
ganate solution  is  run  in  by  means  of  a  dropping  funnel  at  the  rate  of  i  to 
2  drops  per  second  until  the  pink  colouration  is  permanent. 

The  acetone  formed  by  the  oxidation  distils  off  as  fast  as  it  is  formed 
into  30-40  C.C.  of  Denig^s^  reagent.  The  distillation  is  continued  till  only 
50-100  C.C.  of  solution  remain  in  the  flask. 

The  mixture  in  the  receiver  is  then  boiled  gently  under  a  reflux  con- 
denser for  45  minutes  after  the  liquid  becomes  cloudy.  It  is  then  filtered 
hot  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  and 
dired  in  a  water-oven  for  30  minutes.  The  weight  of  precipitate  multi- 
plied by  0.22  gives  the  weight  of  citric  acid  originally  present. 

W.  Fresenius  and  L.  Griinhut^  claim  that  the  methods  based  on  the 
precipitation  of  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  as  given  above  are  untrustworthy 
in  the  qualitative  detection  of  citric  acid  in  wines.  For  this  purpose  they 
recommend  Krug's  modification  of  Moslinger's  test  which  is  carried  out  as 
follows: 

50  C.C.  of  wine  are  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  syrup  is  treated  with 
95%  alcohol  and  filtered  to  remove  tartrates  and  then  evaporated  to  re- 
move alcohol.  10  c.c.  of  the  resulting  liquid  are  treated  with  acetic  acid 
and  lead  acetate.  In  the  presence  of  citric  acid  a  precipitate  will  be  ob- 
tained which  dissolves  on  heating  and  reappears  on  cooling. 

For  recent  data  as  to  the  composition  of  grape  juices  and  notes  on  the 
determination  of  their  acidity,  see  Gore.^ 

Tests  of  Purity  of  Citric  Acid,  Lead,  Arsenic,  and  Ash  are  tested  for 
as  under  tartaric  acid,  the  limiting  quantities  allowed  being  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  tartaric  acid  (see  page  loi).  It  is  usual,  however,  in  com- 
merce to  require  a  higher  degree  of  freedom  from  lead  than  in  the  case  of 
tartaric  acid;  the  amount  present  seldom  exceeds  10  parts  per  million. 
Arsenic  is  generally  entirely  absent. 

British  Pharmacopoeia  1914. — The  following  are  the  requirements: 
I  grm.  dissolved  in  water  requires  for  neutralisation  14.2  c.c.  of  N/i  solution 
of  sodium  hydi:oxide;  3delds  no  characteristic  reaction  for  copper  or  iron 
and  not  more  than  very  slight  reaction  for  calcium  or  sulphates.  Lead  limit 
20  parts  per  million.  Arsenic  limit  1.4  parts  per  million,  i  grm.  of  pow- 
dered citric  acid  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test-tube  previously 
rinsed  with  sulphuric  acid  acquires  not  more  than  a  pale  yellow  colour  when 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  90°  for  i  hour  (absence  of  tartaric  acid);  ash  not 
more  than  0.05%. 

The  following  colour  tests,  based  on  Pusch's  method  of  detecting  tartaric 
acid  in  citric  acid  are  described  by  Hill.^    0.5  grm.  of  the  sample  and  of  pure 


1  Dcnig^  reagent  is  made  by  addmg  200  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  constant  stirring 
to  a  suspension  of  50  grm.  of  mercuric  oxide  in  500  c.c.  of  water.  This  mixture  is  heated  on  a  water- 
bath  to  ensure  complete  solution.     It  is  then  filtered,  cooled  and  diluted  to  1,000  c.c. 


'  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1913,  52,  31. 
■J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  igog,  I,  July. 
«  Pharm.  J.,  1910.  84*  245. 
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citric  add  aire  placed  in  separate  test-tubes  (6  in.  X  ^  in.)  and  5  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  each.  The  tubes  are  placed  simultaneously  in  an 
ordinary  Bunsen  flame;  at  the  end  of  30  seconds  they  are  withdrawn  and 
examined.  The  results  obtained  witt  acids  of  different  degrees  of  purity 
are  as  follows: 

Pure  add  »  lemon-yellow  solution. 

5.0%  of  tartaric  acid  =  black,  sulphur  dioxide  abundant. 

1.0%  tartaric  acid  »  deep  brown-black,  sulphur  dioxide  evident. 

0.5%  tartaric  acid  =  deep  red-brown. 

0.25%  tartaric  add  «  red-brown. 

0.1%  tartaric  add  =  reddish-brown. 

0.01%  tartaric  acid  =  brownish-yellow. 

With  careful  manipulation  and  60  seconds  heating,  0.0001%  of  tartaric 
add  is  said  to  be  easily  detected;  even  0.00001%  gave  a  distinctly  deeper 
tint,  in  good  light,  than  the  control  tube.  The  test  is  also  applicable  to 
citrates,  1%  of  tartrate  being  easily  detected.  The  above  method  is  also 
applicable  to  detect  sugar  in  citric  acid;  the  reactions  obtained  are: 

1%  of  sugar  =  cherry-red,  sulphur  dioxide  distinct. 

0.1%  of  sugar  =  sherry  colour,  sulphur  dioxide  evident. 

0.01%  of  sugar  ==:  yellowish-red,  sulphur  dioxide  perceptible. 

0.001%  of  sugar  =  reddish-yellow. 

0.0001%  of  sugar  =  reddish-yellow. 

It  was  also  found  that  0.5%  of  sugar  could  be  detected,  in  tartaric 
add,  by  the  colouration  after  an  hour's  contact  with  cold  sulphuric  acid;  by 
heating  for  10  seconds  in  tlie  flame  the  control  tube  remained  practically 
unaffected,  with  1%  of  sugar  a  red  solution  was  obtained,  and  with  0.5% 
a  red-brown  ring. 

Haussler^  describes  a  characteristic  colour  reaction  given  by  dtric  add 
with  vanillin;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  after  adding  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  vanillin  and  the  residue  treated  with  3  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  add,  heated  on  a  water-bath' for  15  mins.,  dissolved  in  water 
and  ammonia  added.  A  bright-red  colouration  is  obtained  with  0.002 
■  grm.  of  dtric  acid.  The  red  colouration  is  not  given  by  tartaric,  malic, 
oxalic,  malonic,  benzoic,  salicylic,  acetic,  lactic  or  sucdnic  acids. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page  537,  line  4,  for  ''solubltiy"  read  "solubility;"  line  13  from  bottom,  for  "mold" 
read  "mould." 

Page  543,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "is"  read  "has  been." 
P^e  545»  hne  11,  "for  "0.376"  read  3.76." 

>  Chem.  Zeit.,  1914.  38,  937' 
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Page  546,  line  4  for  ''Oask"  read  "beaker;"  line  8,  for  "zo  cc."  read  "zoo  ex.;"  line 
zo  from  bottom,  for  "Warrington''  read  "Warington." 

Page  549  line  Z3,  for  "dissolved"  read  "treated." 

Page  555,  line  zo,  "Good  lemons  3rield"  should  read  "Good  lemon  juice  yields.'* 

Page  560,  In  the  table  at  top  of  page,  "Lime  juice"  "Lemon  juice"  should  be  in- 
terchanged. 

Page  566,  line  Z4  from  bottom,  "substracting"  should  read  "subtracting;"  line  13  from 
bottom,  "form"  should  read  "former;"  line  8  from  bottom,  "hydroade"  should  read 
"hydroxide." 

Page  573,  in  Index,  insert  "Gallisin,"  304>  379«  Delete  "L«onlose,"  and  insert  after 
"L«vulose,"  p.  373. 

Page  574,  insert  "Maltase,"  p.  36z. 
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By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL. 

EXTRACTION  OF  FAT. 

Grimme^  has  made  comparative  estimations  in  which  fat  was  extracted 
with  various  chlorohydrocarbons  and  with  ether.  The  following  average 
percentage  results  were  obtained: 


Ether 
7-4$ 


CHa» 
8.58 


ecu 

7-43 


CsHiCli 
6.X3 


CtHCli 
7.46 


C1CI4 
7-79 


CiHtCU 
7.71 


CiHat 

9.6a 


Only  in  the  case  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  trichlorethylene  did  the 
results  agree  with  those  obtained  with  ether. 

Complete  extraction  of  the  fat  from  cottonseed  was  not  obtained  with 
less  than  100  c.c.  of  either  cold  solvent,  but  45  minutes'  extraction  was  suffi- 
cient with  carbon  tetrachloride  and  30  minutes'  with  trichlorethylene. 

With  proportions  below  10%  of  fat  the  weight  of  the  residue  left  on  evapo- 
rating 50  C.C.  of  the  extract  may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  accurate,  but  an 
addition  of  0.2%  should  be  made  for  amounts  between  10  and  15%,  and 
of  0.4%  for  amounts  between  15  and  20%.  Preliminary  drying  of  the 
material  was  found  by  Grimme  to  be  unnecessary. 

Gowing-Scopes*  confirms  the  suitability  of  cold  trichlorethylene  for  the 
extraction  of  fat,  but  points  out  that  it  is  advisable  to  dry  the  solvent  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would  act  upon  the  fat. 

He  recommends  for  the  extraction  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  devised 
by  Beadle  and  Stevens' 

The  physical  properties  of  the  solvents  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
of  Gowing-Scopes.* 


Chlorohydrocarbon 

Boiling  point. 

Prccs- 

ing 
point, 

•c. 

Sp.    gr. 
at  a5*C. 

Coeffi- 
cient    of 
expan- 
sion 

Heat 

of 
vapori- 
sation, 
calo- 
ries 

Refractive 
index 

Vis- 
cosity 
at  25* 
C. 

Spe- 
cific 
heat 

Chlor(tforni 

61. S 
76.7 
48.8  (at 
763  mm.) 
59. 8  (at 
763  mm.) 

87.5 
laz.o 

147.2 
159  I 
185.5  (at 
776.7  mm.) 

-  73 

-  19 

-  36 

-  32 

-187 

I. 4791 
1.5835 
1.3328 

X.354S 

\:^ 

1.588Z 
1.67x3 

2.01(?) 

1 

0.001257  

0.001237  

1-449  ( 1 5*C.) 
1.464  (I5*C.) 

Carbon  tetrachloride.  . 

Dichlorethylene.  Cis.... 

0.001360 
0.001270 

0.001193 
0.001078 
0.000998 
0.000909 

6930 

7368 

7436 
8554 
9134 
8829 

0.457 
o.sio 

0.615 
0.940 
1.808 

3.432 

Dichlorethylene,  trans. 

Trichlorethylene 

Tetrsdilorethylene. . . . 

1.47914  (X7*C.) 

0.223 
0.216 

Tetrachorethane 

Pentarhtoretbane.  r . 

1.49559  (i7'C.) 

0.268 
0.266 

Hexachlorethane 

^Cktm.  Re9.  Pett.  Ind.^  1912.  19,  191, 

^Analyst,  1914.  SPf  4- 

*  Analyst,  1913. 3«»  X43- 
MMly^l.  1 914,  39,  5. 
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Constitutioii  and  Chemical  Properties. 

Theory  of  Si^onification. — Experiments  in  which  triolein  was  fraction- 
ally saponified  with  alcoholic  alkali  have  led  Fortini^  to  the  conclusion 
that  saponification  takes  place  in  three  distinct  phases.  The  acetyl  values 
of  the  fractions  also  supported  the  views  of  Lewkowitsch. 

Unsaponifiable  Matter. 

Detection  of  Phytosterol  and  CholesteroL — Marcusson  and  Schilling^  de- 
vised a  method  of  separating  phytosterol  or  cholesterol  by  precipitation  with 
digitonln.    A  simple  modification  of  the  method  is  recommened  by  Fritzsche. 
50  grm.  of  the  melted  fat  are  mechanically  stirred  for  5  minutes  at  60*^  to  70** 
C.  with  20  ex.  of  a  I  %  alchoholic  solution  of  digitonin.    In  the  case  of  fluid 
and  semi-solid  fats  the  mass  is  at  once  filtered,  with  the  aid  of  suction,  in  a 
Buchner's  funnel,  and  the  residue  washed  6  times  with  ether  (5  c.c.  each  time) ; 
in  the  case  of  solid  fats  20  c.c.  of  chloroform  are  added  to  the  hot  liquid  and 
the  residue  washed  with  two  portions  (4  c.c.)  of  hot  chloroform  and  then 
with  six  portions  of  ether  to  remove  all  fat.    The  residue  (digitonide)  is 
dried  for  about  5  minutes  at  30°  to  40**  C,  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  hot  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  boiled  for  about  5  minutes  in  a  test-tube  with  a  vertical  tube 
to  act  as  condenser  and  then  filtered  through  cotton  wool.    The  tube  and 
filter  are  twice  washed  with  0.5  c.c.  of  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  com- 
bined filtrate  and  washings  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  current  of  air. 
The  residual  phytosteryl  or  cholesteryl  acetate  is  dissolved  in  0.5  to  i  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  crystals  drained  on  porous  porcelain  and  examined 
in  the  usual  way  (see  also  section  on  Butter). 

Alcoholysis. — The  method  has  been  applied  to  the  examination  of  castor 
and  linseed  oils  by  Haller'  and  of  japan  wax  by  Tassily.* 

Elsdon^  has  submitted  the  process  to  critical  examination  and  shows  that 
although  it  determines  the  nature  of  the  fatty  acids  contained  in  a  fat,  it  is  too 
tedious  for  ordinary  laboratory  work,  and  is  only  roughly  quantitative.  The 
results  obtained  may  show  the  relative  amounts  of  the  constituents,  but  are 
probably  not  within  5  to  10%  of  the  true  values. 

Bromine  and  Iodine  Absorptions. 

Insoluble  Bromide  Test — (See  also  under  Linseed  Oil,  page  189.)  Sut- 
cliflFe*  recommends  the  following  modification  as  giving  results  agreeing  to 
within  about  1%:  i  grm.  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  ether  in  a 
weighed  flask,  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added,  and  the  flask  and  its 

^  Chtm,  Zeit.t  igia,  36,  11 17. 

*  Chem.  Zeit.,  1913, 37, 1901. 

>  J.  Soe,  Chem.  Ind.,  1907,  26,  328;  1908.  37,  234. 
«  Ibid.,  roil,  30,  907- 

*  Analyst,  19x3,  38,  8. 

*  Analyst,  19x4,  39f  aSt  338. 
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contents  cooled  in  water  to  about  ii^  Bromine  is  then  added  drop  by  drop 
until  the  solution  is  red,  and  the  flask  is  dosed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  12 
hours  in  water.  The  contents  are  filtered  through  a  disc  of  paper  in  a  Gooch 
crucible  and  the  precipitate  washed  3  times  by  decantation  and  twice  in  the 
crucible  with  10  c.c.  of  ether  chilled  to  5**;  it  is  dried  for  3  hours  in  the  water 
oven,  and  weighed.  Its  melting  point  should  range  from  141^  to  144^  in  the 
case  of  linseed  oil. 

Comparative  determinations  of  the  amounts  of  insoluble  bromide  and  of 
the  iodine  value  of  linseed  oils  of  various  origin,  showed  that  under  these 
conditions  the  relationship  between  the  two  values  could  be  expressed  by  the 
formula:  Per  cent,  of  bromide  =  (0.63  iodine  value)— 78.0.  The  precipi- 
tated bromides  must  be  white  and  crumble  readily  when  dried.  Certain 
sorts  of  bromine  give  products  which  when  dried  are  dark  and  homy;  these 
should  be  rejected. 

Gemmell^  was  unable  to  obtain  concordant  results  with  various  methods, 
mainly  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  bromides  in  the  various  solvents  and 
he  therefore  recommends  the  following  method,  applied  to  the  fatty  acids, 
as  being  preferable  to  estimating  the  bromide  obtained  directly  from  the 
oils:  The  oil  (5  grm.)  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide, 
the  soap  dried  and  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  water,  and  the  fatty  acids  liberated  in 
the  usual  way.  The  flask  is  cooled  in  water,  and  the  fatty  acids  separated 
by  shaking  with  ether.  The  united  ether  extract  (100  c.c.)  is  divided  into 
aliquot  portions  (20  c.c),  and  to  each  of  these  is  added  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid.  The  flasks  are  chilled  in  ice-water  and  the  solution  brominated  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  liquid  decanted,  the  precipitates  washed  thrice  in  the 
flasks  with  chilled  ether,  then  transferred  (by  means  of  5  c.c.  of  ether)  to 
a  weighed  filter  paper,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  following  results  were  thus  obtained:  Raw  linseed  oils  (7  kinds)  32.60 
to  37.65;  boiled  linseed  oils  (6  samples),  25.95  ^^  33-9^'  soja  bean  oil,  4.10; 
rape  oU,  2.35;  and  walnut  oil,  3.0%;  china  wood  oil,  nil.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults may  also  be  obtained  in  the  way  with  marine  animal  oils,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  typical  examples:  Cod-liver  oil,  35.20;  whale  oil,  21.70; 
brown  whale  oil,  25.80;  menhaden  oil,  51.70;  shark-liver  oil,  17.70;  and  sperm 
oil,  1.70. 

The  main  objection  to  GemmelFs  modification  is  the  risk  of  loss  of 
linolenic  acid  by  oxidation  during  the  liberation  of  the  fatty  acids.  Some  of 
his  criticisms  upon  the  direct  methods  have  been  answered  by  Sutcliffe.^ 

The  loss  due  to  solubility  might  possibly  be  overcome,  at  all  events  in  the 
case  of  linseed  oU,  by  previously  saturating  the  solvent  with  the  insoluble 
bromide  purified  by  extraction  with  ether. 

Gemmell  (loc.  cit.)  points  out  that  the  solubility  of  the  br6mide  from 
marme  animal  oils  is  less  than  that  of  the  bromide  from  vegetable  oils,  so 

\Aualyst,  1914.  39,  297. 
*  Analyst,  1914.  39>  388. 
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much  SO  that  a  precipitate  is  formed  as  soon  as  bromine  is  added.    He  sug- 
gests that  this  affords  a  rapid  means  of  detecting  fish  oils  in  v^etable  oils. 

In  his  opinion  the  insoluble  bromide  formed  by  linseed  oil  is  not  tbat  of 
a  mixed  glyceride,  but  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  this  view  are  not 
conclusive. 

Stiepel  has  found^  that  the  amount  of  insoluble  bromide  from  linseed 
oU  is  greatly  reduced  by  heating  the  oil,  while  the  analogous  bromide  obta.ixied 
from  marine  animal  oil  is  no  longer  formed  after  heating.  Hence  a  negative 
result  of  the  ''octobromide"  test  cannot  of  itself  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  marine  animal  oil. 

Thus  the  commercial  product  neukaliney  which  consists  of  deodorised 
fish  oily  }delds  no  insoluble  bromide,  and  might  therefore  be  taken  for  an 
animal  hoof  oil. 

Iodine  Vahie. — Comparative  determinations  of  the  iodine  values  of 
erudc,  elaidic,  oleic,  ricinoleic  and  undecylic  acids,  made  by  Weiser  and 
Donath'  by  the  methods  of  Htibl,  Waller,  Wijs  and  Winkler,  gave  prac- 
tically concordant  results.  In  the  case  of  linoleic  add  the  only  method  that 
gave  theoretical  results  was  that  of  Winkler,  the  other  methods  giving  too 
high  values.  The  iodine  values  of  crotonic,  tiglic  and  cinnamic  adds  could 
not  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  Htibl,  Waller  and  Wijs,  whereas 
nearly  theoretical  results  were  obtained  by  Winkler's  method. 

Winkler's  Method.^ — ^From  o.i  to  0.5  grm.  of  the  fat  is  dissolved  in  10 
c.c.  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  the  solution  treated  with  50  cc.  of  Winkler's 
solution  {N/10  potassium  bromate  solution  containing  i  to  1.5  grm.  of 
potassium  bromide  and  10  cc.  of  10%  hydrochloric  acid).  After  30  minutes 
to  2  hours  (according  to  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  the  fat)  10  cc.  of  10% 
potassium  iodide  solution  are  added  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with 
thiosulphate  solution. 

Meigen  and  Winogradoff^  show  that  unsaturated  fatty  adds  (oleic  acid) 
absorb  more  chlorine  than  iodine  from  a  mixture  of  the  2  halogens,  while 
more  or  less  substitution  of  the  chlorine  occurs.  This  substitution  is  checked 
by  the  presence  of  acid.  It  is  inadvisable,  however,  to  add  a  large  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (as  in  Waller's  solution)  since  combination  of  oleic  add 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid  will  then  take  place.  In  examining  an  unknown 
compound  Meigen  and  Winogradoff  advocate  the  use  of  Wijs'  method, 
with  the  addition  that  after  the  titration  with  thiosulphate  the  product 
of  the  action  is  extracted  with  water,  and  the  amount  of  halogen  acid 
in  the  aqueous  extract  is  titrated  with  N/io  alkali. 

Thus  a  sample  of  pure  oleic  acid  treated  for  30  minutes  with  a  Wijs'  solu- 
tion containing  13  grm.  of  iodine  per  1,000  cc  and  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  chlorine  gave  an  iodine  value  of  99.95  (theory,  89.95),  while  the  add 

>  Chem.  Zent.,  xoia,  a.  175. 

*Zeit,  Untersuch.  Nahr,Cenussm„  19x4.  a8,  65. 

*Pharmacap.  Hungaricat  1900.  XI. 

*Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1913.  37»  241. 
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in  the  aqueous  solution  corresponded  to  4.62%  of  substituted  iodine.  With 
'  a  Wijs'  solution  containing  an  excess  of  2%  of  iodine  over  the  chlorine  the 
iodine  value  found  was  90.95,  while  the  acid  in  the  aqueous  extract  cor- 
responded to  0.53%  of  substituted  iodine.  When  there  was  an  excess  of 
10%  of  chlorine  in  the  Wijs'  solution  the  iodine  value  of  the  oleic  acid  was 
105.40,  and  the  add  in  the  aqueous  solution  corresponded  to  8.31%  of 
iodine.    It  was  proved  that  halogen  adds  were  only  formed  by  substitution. 

Gowing-Scopes^  studied  the  effect  of  using  different  chlorohydrocarbons 
as  solvent  in  Wijs'  method  and  found  that  the  results  obtained  with  tri- 
chlorethylene,  tetrachlorethylene,  tetrachlorethane  and  pentachlorethane 
agreed  dosdy  with  those  obtained  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  but  that  the 
figures  with  dichlorethylene  were  too  low. 

Acetyl  Vahse* — ^To  obtiun  results  comparable  with  the  other  values  of 
fat  anal3rsis  Holland*  suggests  that  the  acetyl  value  should  indicate  the 
number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  to  saponify  the  acetyl 
taken  up  by  i  grm.  of  the  fat  on  acetylation. 

It  may  be  rapidly  determined  as  follows:  5  grm.  of  the  fat  are  heated 
with  10  C.C.  of  acetic  anhydride  over  boiling  water  beneath  a  reflux  con- 
denser for  1}'^  hours,  sufficient  ceresin  to  form  a  solid  disc  when  cold  being 
then  introduced*  After  the  addition  of  150  c.c.  of  boiling  water  the  flask  is 
again  heated  on  the  water-bath,  occasionally  shaking,  to  expd  acetic 
add  and  then  cooled.  The  solid  cake  is  again  heated  with  150  c.c.  of 
boiling  water,  and  this  process  repeated  about  6  times,  until  the  filtrate  is 
nearly  neutral. 

The  solid  disc  and  particles  on  the  filter  are  now  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of 
standard  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  be- 
neath a  reflux  condenser  (with  glass  beads  to  prevent  bumping)  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  titrated  with  standard  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  difference  between  the  saponification  values  before  and  after  acetyla- 
tion is  the  acetyl  value. 

Oxidation  of  Oils — ^Drying  Properties. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Absorption  of   Oxygen  during  Drying. — 

A  method  devised  by  Krumbhaar'  of  measuring  the  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  oils  during  drying  may  also  afford  a  means  of  distinguishing 
between  different  drying  oils.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  oil  is  mixed  with 
0.6%  of  cobalt  resinate  and  spread  over  filter  paper,  which  is  placed  in  a 
U-tube  immersed  in  water  at  30°  C.  A  steady  current  of  dry  air  (free  from 
carbon  dioxide)  is  drawn  through  this  tube,  and  the  volatile  products  formed 
in  the  drying  process  are  passed,  first  through  a  strongly  heated  tube  of  copper 
oxide  (to  complete  their  decomposition  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water)  and 

»  Analyst,  19x4.  39f  ^9- 

s  J.  Ind.  Eug.  Ckem.,  i9X4i  O^  48a. 

*  Cfum.  Rn.  FeU.  Ind.,  19x3.  so,  290. 
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then  through  weighed  absorption  tubes  containing  calcium  chloride  and 
soda-lime.  After  every  2  hours  the  air  in  the  apparatus  is  replaced  by- 
nitrogen,  the  taps  closed,  and  the  tube  containing  the  oil  and  the  absorption 
tubes  weighed,  this  being  continued  until  the  weight  becomes  constant. 
The  sum  of  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  oil  tube,  of  the  hydrogen  absorbed 
by  the  calcium  chloride  tube  and  of  the  carbon  absorbed  by  the  soda-lime 
tube  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  oil. 

For  example,  0.743  grm.  of  linseed  oil  showed  an  increase  in  weight  of 
0.128  grm.  in  18  hours,  while  the  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  volat- 
ilised were  0.009  ^-nd  0.016  grm.  respectively,  giving  a  total  of  0.153  grm.  or 
20.6%  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  oil.     (See  also  under  Linseed  Oil,  page 

193.) 

Colour  Tests  of  Oils. 

Colour  indications  given  by  oils  with  certain  phenols  in  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid  are  described  by  Malacame.^  The  most  distinctive  is  the  violet 
colouration  given  by  sesame  oil  with  resorcinol  or  phloroglucinol. 

Catalytic  Hydrogenation  of  Oils — ^Ebrdened  Oils. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  analytical  problems  in  the  examination  of 
fats  have  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  general  introduction  of  hydro- 
genated  oils  as  commercial  products. 

Theoretically  it  should  be  possible  to  convert  oleic,  linoleic  and  other  un- 
saturated fatty  acids  and  glycerides  into  the  corresponding  solid  acids  of 
the  stearic  series  by  the  simple  addition  of  hydrogen,  the  process  being 
analogous  to  the  absorption  of  halogens  or  oxygen  by  the  unsaturated 
compounds 

C18HS4O2+H2  =  CisHseOs 

Prior  to  1902,  however,  all  attempts  to  hydrogenate  oils  by  this  method 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  in  that  year  Le  Prince  and  Siveke  (Germ.  Pat. 
141029)  claimed  a  process  of  solidifying  oils  by  heating  them  with  hydrogen 
in  the  presence  of  a  catalytic  agent;  and  an  analogous  English  patent  (No. 
1515  of  1905)  was  taken  out  by  Normann. 

The  development  of  the  new  industry  and  the  types  of  apparatus  used 
in  the  various  processes  are  described  by  Ellis.^    See  also  Crossley.' 

The  catalytic  agents  most  commonly  used  in  the  commercial  processes 
are  nickel  and  its  salts,  and  palladium  salts,  which  are  usually  precipitated 
in  a  fine  state  of  division  over  a  porous  material  such  as  pumice  stone,  or 
kieselguhr.  Other  catalysts  include  cobalt,  iron,  platinum,  and  osmium, 
and  their  oxides  and  other  salts.    The  presence  of  traces  of  the  catalytic 

^Chem,  Zentr.,  I9i3i  x>  3183. 

*  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1912,  31,  1155- 

*  /.  Soc,  Chem,  Ind.,  X9X4i  33>  ii35. 
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agent,  especially  nickel,  in  the  hardened  fats  sometimes  affords  a  proof  of  the 
origin  of  the  material. 

Conunerdal  Hardened  Oils. — Speaking  generally  the  solidified  products 
obtained  by  hydrogenating  whale  and  fish  oils  are  only  used  for  technical 
purposes  such  as  soap-making.  Examples  of  such  fats  are  talgol  and 
candelite,  which  are  made  at  Emmerich. 

Edible  hardened  oils,  prepared  from  cottonseed,  sesame  and  other  oils 
are  being  increasingly  used  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  preparation  of 
margarine  and  lard  substitutes.  One  of  the  best  known  German  edible 
hardened  oils  is  sold  under  the  name  of  brebesol.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  products  ranges  from  a  semi-solid  mass  resembling  butter  to  a  hard 
tallow,  according  to  the  degree  of  hydrogenation  of  the  oil. 

Analytical  Constants  of  Hardened  Oils. — (See  also  under  Margarine  page 
173).  Hydrogenation  of  an  oil  lowers  its  refractometer  reading  and  iodine 
value,  and  raises  its  melting  point,  but  has  little  effect  upon  the  saponifica* 
tion  value. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Bomer  and  Leschly-Hansen* 
in  the  examination  of  oils  hardened  by  heating  in  an  autoclave  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  nickel  reduced  on  kieselguhr. 


Oil 


M.  p.  "C. 


Solid, 
pt.  "C. 


Refractometer 
reading 
at  40°  C. 


Acid 
value 


Sapon. 
value 


Iodine  » 
value 


Arachia. 

Sesame 

Sesame,  technical . . 

Cottonseed 

Whale 

Coconut,  natxu-al. . , 
Coomnt,  hardened 


51.3 

47.8 

36.5 
33-4 

63.x 

45.3 

38.5 

45.1 
35.6 

44-5 

35.4 
33   9 
30.4 

37.7 

50.x 

51.5     ^ 
/    38.4    I 

\  (at  so»C.)  / 
53.8 
49.x 

37.4 
35.9 


x.o 

188.7 

0.5 

190.6 

4.7 

188.9 

0.6 

195. 7 

X.3 

193.3 

0.3 

355.6 

0.4 

354.1 

47.4 

54-8 
35.4 

69.7 

45.3 

XI. 8 

x.o 


The  liquid  fatty  acids  showed  the  following  iodine  values:  Hardened 
arachis  oil,  82.9  to  91.8;  sesame  oil,  88.9;  cottonseed  oil,  115.6;  and  whale 
oil  96.0. 

The  reduction  in  the  refractive  index  caused  by  hydrogenation  is  shown 
by  the  following  examples  given  by  Ellis:'  Maize  oil,  1.4514;  whale,  1.4550; 
soja  bean,  1.4538;  coconut  "olein,''  1.4425;  linseed  1.4610;  palm,  1.4517; 
and  arachis  oil,  1.4547. 

Hardened  marine  animal  oils  are  deodorised  in  the  process,  and  acquire 
the  appearance  of  tallow.  Two  samples  analysed  by  Grimme'  gave  the 
following  values: 


at  15*  C. 

M.  .p  -C. 

Solid, 
pt,  *C. 

Refractive 

index 
at  40°  C. 

Acid 
value 

Sapon. 
value 

Iodine  value 
(Wijs) 

0.937X 
0.9356 

47.3 
38.5 

34.9 
31.5 

X.4539 

X.4575 

1.94 

I.OO 

X89.3 
X88.8 

33.34 
58.34 

^Cktm.  Rev.  FetLInd.,  19x3,  19,  3x8,  347. 
'7.  Ind.  Rng.  Ckem.,  19x4,  6,  1x7. 
*Chem.  Ra.  Pett,  Ind,,  i9X3i  so,  139. 
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Colour  Tests* — Hardened  marine  animal  oUs  often  give  intense  coloura- 
tions with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  but  these  do  not  agree  with  coloura- 
tions described  as  characteristic  of  the  untreated  oils.  The  intensity  of 
the  colouration  varies  with  the  degree  of  hydrogenation.  Sulphuric  acid 
containing  a  trace  of  iodine  gives  a  violet-red  colouration  with  hardened 
whale  and  fish  oils. 

Bellier's  reagent  for  seed  oils  (nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4  and  resordnol  in  ben- 
zene) gives  somewhat  different  shades  of  colour  with  hardened  sesame,  axachis 
and  cottonseed  oils  than  in  the  case  of  the  original  oils.  With  hardened 
marine  animal  oils  both  acid  and  oil  give  an  orange-yellow  coloiuution.^ 

Arachidic  acid  may  be  detected  in  hardened  arachis  oil  (q.v.)  but  a  suitable 
modification  is  required. 

The  Baudouin  test  for  sesame  oil  is  intensified,  whereas  Haphen's  cot- 
tonseed oil  test  is  inhibited.  Hauchehome's  test  for  cottonseed  oil  (q-v.) 
is  not  affected. 

According  to  Leimd5rf er'  the  stearic  add  formed  in  the  hydrogenation  of 
oils  is  chemically  identical  with  natural  stearic  acid,  but  the  stearin  of  hydro- 
genated  oils  differs  in  crystalline  character  and  other  physical  properties  from 
the  stearin  of  ordinary  fats. 

Hydroxyl  groups  are  more  or  less  split  off  in  the  hydrogenating  process. 
Thus  the  hydroxyl  value  of  a  sample  of  castor  oil  fell  from  156  to  102.' 

The  proportion  of  insoluble  bromides  given  by  linseed  and  .marine 
animal  oils  is  greatly  reduced  by  hydrogenation,  so  that  the  insoluble  bro- 
mide test  will  not  give  the  same  result  as  before  and  may  even  fail  to  detect 
the  presence  of  these  oils. 

Unsaponifiable  Matter. — Hydrogenation  also  reduces  the  amount  of 
cholesterol  or  phytosterol  in  the  oil,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  harden- 
ing. The  process  affects  cholesterol  more  than  phytosterol.  Thus  it  has 
been  found  by  Marcusson  and  Meyerheim*  that  75%  of  cholesterol  was 
resinified  during  hydrogenation  at  200°,  whilst  phytosterol  was  not  appreciably 
affected.  After  treatment  at  250°  cholesterol  no  longer  gave  any  crystalline 
derivatives. 

This  explains  why  cholesterol  cannot  be  isolated  from  talgol  and  similar 
hardened  products  of  animal  oils. 

Detection  of  Nickel  in  Hardened  Oils. — B5mer  and  Leschly-Hansen 
{he.  cit.)  recommend  the  dimethylglyoxime  test:  From  5  to  10  grm.  of  the 
fat  are  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  test-tube  which  is  immersed 
with  frequent  shaking  for  30  minutes  in  boiling  water.  The  acid  extract 
(filtered  if  necessary  through  animal  charcoal)  is  then  evaporated  and  the 
residue  tested  with  a  1%  alcoholic  solution  of  dimethylglyoxime. 

Bomer*  found  0.01%  of  ash  with  0.006%  of  nickel  oxide  in  hydrogenated 

*  Kreiff  and  Roth:  Z.  Untersuth.  Nahr,  Genussm.,  1913,  2$$  81. 

*  Chem.  Zeniralbl.,  1914.  i,  304. 

*  Norxnann  and  Hugel:  Chem.  Zeit.,  Z913,  37,  8x5. 

*  Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  19x4,  27,  aox. 

s  Chtm.  Rev.  FeU  Ind.,  191a,  Z9»  221. 
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sesame  oil  and  0.006%  of  ash  with  0.0045%  of  nickel  oxide  in  hardened  whale 
oil. 

The  physiological  signijGicance  of  traces  of  nickel  in  hardened  oils  is  dis- 
cussed by  Ellis/  Knapp,^  B5mer  {loc,  cU.);  and  Offerdahl-Larvik.' 

It  has  been  found  by  Prall  that  in  some  cases  pure  untreated  oils  may  give 

a  red  colouration;  while  Kerr^  has  shown  that  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil 

free  from  nickel  may  yield  to  hot  hydrochloric  acid  an  organic  base,  which 

will  give  with  dimethylglyoxime  and  ammonia  a  red  colouration,  closely 

resembling  that  obtained  with  traces  of  nickel  except  that  it  is  fugitive. 

Hence  before  appl}nng  the  test  for  nickel  the  residue  should  be  treated  with 

2  to  3  c.c.  of  nitric  add  to  destroy  organic  matter.    Owing  to  this  uncertainty, 

Knapp^ prefers  the  less  sensitive  ammonium  sulphide  test:    50  grm.  of  the  fat 

are  heated  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  vigorous  shaking,  the  acid 

extract  is  evaporated  to  dr3mess,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  i  drop  of 

water,  and  tested  on  a  white  tile  with  z  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide 

(compare  also  page  173). 

W.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,,  tpza*  3X>  1166. 

*  Analyst  I9i3t  38,  loa.- 

'  Bcr.  deutsck,  Pnatm,  Get.,  1913.  as*  S58. 

*  J.  Ind.  Rng.  Cktm»,  X9X4t  6»  307. 

*  Awdni*  19x3.  38»  X03. 
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By  E.  R.  BOLTON  and  CECIL  REVIS. 


ARACmS  OIL.' 

The  Indian  or  Mbzambique  nuts  are  usually  decorticated  before  ship- 
ment to  Europe.  As  they  undergo  "heating"  on  the  V03rage  they  cannot  be 
used  to  produce  the  best  edible  oil  and  are  mainly  worked  up  for  soap  oils. 
The  Bombay  nuts  )deld  a  somewhat  better  quality  and  the  largest  nuts  are 
those  cultivated  in  Fiji.  The  greatest  quantity  of  Arachis  nuts  comes  from 
Senegal. 

Bellier's  test  has  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  Evers*  who  has  con- 
firmed the  statement  made  in  Vol.  II,  that  low  results  are  obtained  by  this 
process  as  usually  carried  out. 

He  has  compared  the  method  with  Renard's  process  and  obtained  the 
following  results: 

TABLE  I. 


Renard 

Bellier 

Oil 

Arachidic 
acid, 

% 

M.  p..  •C. 

Arachis  oil, 
% 

Arachidic 
add.    * 

% 

M.  p.,  '^C. 

• 

Arachis  oil. 
% 

Arachis  (A) 

4-59 
5.IS 

0 

0 

0 

3.a8 

73. S 

72.0 

356 
3.76 
0 

Trace 
Trace 

1.36 

71 
71 

78 
63 

Arachis  (B) 

Olive  oil,  Nice  superfine 

Olive  oil,  "seconds" 

Olive  oil.  Malasa 

Olive  oil.  50%         \ 
Arachis  (A),  50%   / 

73  5 

SO 

72 

30 

Evers  suggests  that  the  low  results  obtained  may  be  due  either  to  the  solu- 
bility of  arachidic  and  lignoceric  acids  in  70%  alcohol  or  to  the  incomplete 
precipitation  of  the  fatty  acids  on  account  of  their  solubility  in  the  strong 
solution  of  oleic  and  other  fatty  acids.  Renard'  states  that  arachidic  and 
lignoceric  acids  are  quite  insoluble  in  70%  alcohol,  but  Evers  contests  this 
statement  and  having  prepared  these  acids  from  arachis  oil  by  Renard's 
process,  obtained  the  following  mean  values  for  their  solubility  in  70% 
alcohol  under  the  stated  conditions. 

1  Lewkowitsch,  Chem.  Tech.  Oils  and  Fats,  Bd.  v,  a,  398. 
'  Analyst,  191 2,  37,  487- 
»  Compu  rend.,  73,  1330. 
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Aboat  0.3  gnn.  fatty  acid  was  dissolved  in  93%  alcohol  and  sufficient  water  added  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  alcohol  to  70%.  After  standing  for  several  hours  the  liquid  was 
filtered  and  a  measured  volume  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  solubilities  given  below  being 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  residue. 

TABLE  11. 


Solubility,  grams  per  xoo  c.c. 

Melting  point 

At  13'  C. 

At  !«•  C. 

71' c. 
73' c. 

73*  C. 

o.oi5 
o.oia 
0.009 

0.033 
0.017 
o.oza 

The  solubility  was  also  determined  when  the  fatty  acids  were  washed  on 
a  filter  paper,  about  0.2  grm.  being  used. 
Thus: 


M.  p..  'C. 

Grams  dissolved  per  xoo  c.c. 

71 

73 

73 

0.008 
0.006 
o.oos 

From  the  foregoing  and  other  figures,  the  author  has  drawn  up  Table  III 
giving  the  corrections  for  practical  working  and  as  a  result  of  his  experiments 
he  has  modified  the  process  as  given  below. 


TABLE  III. 


Weight  of  acids 
(corrected  for  90  %  alcohol) 


Correction  per  100  c.c.  70%  alcohol 


M.  p.,  71* 


M.  p.,  72* 


M.  p.,  73' 


Above  0.10  grm 

o.oS-o.  10  grm 

0.05^.08  grm 

o.oa-o.os  grm 

Lett  than  o.oa  grm 

Factor  for  conversion  of  percentage  of  fatty  acids 

to  anchis  oil. 


0.0x3  grm. 
o.oxz  grm. 
0.009  grm. 
0.007  grm. 
0.006  grm. 
17 


0.008  grm. 
0.007  grm. 
0.007  grm. 
0.006  grm. 
0.005  grm. 
ao 


0.006  grm. 
o.oos  grm. 
0.005  grm. 
0.005  grm. 
0.004  grm. 

23 


Modified  Renard's  Process.— Weigh  out  5  grm.  of  the  oil  into  a  flask,  add 
25  C.C  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  (80  grm.  potassium  hydroxide 
dissolved  in  80  c.c.  water  and  diluted  to  a  litre  with  90%  (by  vol.)  alcohol), 
and  saponify  for  about  5  minutes  under  a  reflux  condenser.  To  the  hot 
soap  solution  add  7.5  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  (i  vol.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  2  vol. 
of  water)  and  100  c.c.  of  70%  alcohol  containing  1%  (by  vol.)  of  HCl,  and 
cxK)!  to  12°  to  14°  for  an  hour.  Filter  and  wash  with  70%  alcohol  containing 
I  %  of  HCl  at  1 7°  to  19°,  the  precipitate  being  broken  up  occasionally  by  means 
of  a  platinum  wire  bent  into  a  loop.  The  washing  is  continued  until  the 
fihrates  give  no  turbidity  with  water,  the  washings  being  measured.  Dis- 
solve the  precipitate,  according  to  its  bulk,  in  25  to  70  c.c.  of  hot  90%  alcohol, 
and  cool  to  a  fixed  temperature  between  15°  and  20°.  If  crystals  appear  in  any 
quantity,  allow  to  stand  at  this  temperature  for  i  to  3  hours,  filter,  wash 
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with  a  measured  volume  of  90%  alcohol  (about  half  the  volume  used  for 
crystallisation),  and  finally  with  50  c.c.  of  70%  alcohol.  Wash  the  crystals 
with  warm  ether  into  a  weighed  flask,  distil  off  the  ether,  dry  at  100**,  and 
weigh.  If  the  melting  point  is  lower  than  71**,  recrystallise  from  90%  alco- 
hol. Add  the  correction  for  the  solubility  in  90%  alcohol  as  in  Renaxd's 
process,  from  the  table  given  by  Archbutt  (see  Vol.  11,  p.  94),  and  also  for 
the  total  volume  of  70%  alcohol  used  in  the  precipitation  and  washings  (in- 
cluding the  100  c.c.  added  in  the  first  instance)  from  Table  III. 

If  there  are  no  crystals  from  90%  alcohol,  or  only  a  very  small  amount, 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  to 
70%  (31  c-c.  of  water  to  100  c.c.  of  90%  alcohol).  Crjrstallise  at  17^  to  19* 
for  an  hour,  filter,  wash  with  70%  alcohol  and  weigh  as  before,  adding  the 
correction  for  70%  alcohol  from  Table  III.  If  the  melting  point  is  below 
71**  recrystallise  from  a  small  quantity  of  90%  alcohol,  or  again  from  70% 

alcohol. 

TABLE  IV. 


on 

Alcohol 

used  £or 

crystalU- 

sation, 

% 

Weiflht 
crystals 

Correction 
for  90% 
alcohol 

Correction 
for  70% 
alcohol 

Total 

% 

M^. 

arachtf 
ofl  by 
factor 

Arachis  (A) | 

Arachis  (B) | 

Arachis  (C) 

90 
70 

90 
70 

90 

90 

90 
70 

90 
90 
70 

90 

70 

90 
70 

90 
70 

90 
70 

90 
70 

70 

90 

70 

90 
70 

90 
70 

Grm. 

0.160 

o.ax8 

0.163 
o.a33 

0.153 

0.194 

0.056 
0.090 

0.045 
0.029 
0.059 

0.024 
0.030 

O.OX3 
0.03I 

0.009* 
0.008 

0 

o.oza 

0 

o.ozx 

0.007 

0 

o.oia 

0 
0.006 

0.014 
o.oax 

Grm. 
0.040 

Grm. 

o.oa7 

0.06s 

0.03a 
0.068 

0.034 
o.oa8 

o.oaa 
o.oss 

o.oa9 
o.oao 
0.040 

0.0x9 
o.oa4 

0.015 
o.oa7 

0.008 
0.015* 

Grm. 

0.a27 
0.283 

0.340 
0.30X 

0.340 

0.355 

o.xxo 
0.145 

0.094 
0.089 
0.099 

o.oss 

O.OS4 

0.047 
0.048 

o.oas 
0.033 

4.80 
6.0a 

4.80 

S-xo 

a.ao 
a. 90 

1.88 
X.78 
1.98 

z.xo 
X.08 

0.94 
0.96 

0.50 
0.46 

0 
0.60 

0 
0.54 

0.38 

0 
o.a4 

0 
o.ia 

0.38 
0.43 

73 

7X 

73 
71 

73 

73 

73 
71 

71 

73.5 

7X 

7X 
71 

73 
7X 

73 
70 

100 
96 

0.04$ 

9« 
xoa 

O.OS4 
0.033 
0.03a 

96 

Arachis  (D) 

xoa 

Arachis  (A),  50% 

Olive  "Nice.'^SO%.... 

> 
Arachis  (A).  35  %  •  • 
Olive  "Nice."  6s %. 

48 
49 

o.oao 
0.040 

33 

37 
34 

Arachis  (A),  ao  % . . . . 
Olive  "Nice."  80%.. . 

o.oxa 

X9 

X8 

Arachis  (C).  90% 

Olive  "Malaga."  80% 

Arachis  (A),  zo%. . . . 
OUve  "Nice."  90%... 

Arachis  (B),  zo  % 

Olive  "  Nice."  00 %.. . 

o.oao 

19 
z6 

0.008 

IX 

8 

0.0x8 

0.030 

7X 

XO 

Arachis  (C).  10% 

OUve  "Malaga."  90% 

Arachis  (A),  s  %  ■ . .  \ 
Olive  "Nice. •'^95%   / 

Sesame 

Cottonseed { 

Olive  "saponified".  1 

0.016 
o.oia* 

0.037 

0.0x9 

7X 

9 

6.5 

64 

50-55 

>  In  these 

s  This  result 

of  90%  alcohol. 


the  correction  has  been  added  for  melting  point  7x". 
obtained  by  recrystallising  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  70  %  alcohol  from  zo  cc 
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The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

The  following  oils  gave  no  crystals:  Olive  oils,  including  "Nice  superfinej' 
"Nice  seconds,"  "Malaga,"  and  eight  of  unknown  origin,  almond,  poppy 
and  rape  oils.  "  Saponified  "  olive  oil  on  the  other  hand  usually  gives  oystals 
(see  oUve  oil,  page  132). 

The  qualitative  method  of  Bellier  has  been  shown  by  Franz  and  Adler^ 
to  be  capable  of  3rielding  approximately  quantitative  results  by  determining 
the  temperature  at  which  turbidity  is  first  produced.  For  this  purpose  they 
give  the  following  table  of  "temperatures  of  crystallisation." 


Oil 

Temperature  of 
crystallisation 

Oil 

Temperattire  d 

Olive  oil 

«C. 
11.8-14.3 
15.9-170 

19-8 

as? 

29.3 

31. 5 

Arachis  oil.  SO  % 

•c. 

33.8 

Ancbis  oil,    S% 

Arachis  oil,  60% 

11:1 

Arachis  oil.  lo  % 

Anchis  oil.  20  % 

Arachis  oil.  80  % 

38.0 

Afftchts  oil,  30% 

Arachis  oil.  00  % 

39.3 

Arachis  oil.  JX>  % 

Arachis  oils. 

4O.&-40.8 

The  present  revisers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  these  '^  tem- 
peratures of  crystallisation"  for  a  considerable  number  of  mixtures  and  find 
them  to  give  most  useful  indications,  which  are  approximately  correct  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  connection  with  this  application  of  the  test,  H.  Liiers' 
draws  attention  to  a  turbidity  given' by  certain  olive  oils  which  were  proved 
to  be  free  from  arachis  oil,  and  he  states  that  the  addition  of  3  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  addition  to  the  dilute  acetic  acid,  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  this  turbidity. 


ALMOND  AND  APRICOT-KERNEL  OILS. 

Ross  and  Race'  have  compared  certain  analytical  figures  for  these  two 
oils,  and  for  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  them  by  fractional  distillation; 
from  their  results  they  deduce  that  the  composition  of  the  two  oils  is  so 
similar  that  they  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  considered  identical. 

This  statement  is  most  unfortimate  and  misleading,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  purchaser  of  almond  oil  would  be  greatly  defrauded  if  he  were  to  be 
sold  apricot-kernel  oU,  which  is  usually  less  than  half  the  price.  C.  A.  Hill 
{M,)  records  his  disagreement  with  the  statement  that  the  oils  may  be  con- 
sidered'as  identical.  The  same  authors  have  shown  that  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  in  general  composition,  apricot-kemel  oil  is  distinguished  by 
means  of  the  Bieber  reaction  (Vol.  II,  p.  104)  and  that  the  chromogenic 
substance,  which  is  not  volatile,  is  not  destroyed  by  subjecting  the  oil  to 
steam  distillation  for  some  hours.  Moreover,  they  found  that  even  in  the 
case  of  a  sample  a  year  old,  through  which  air  was  blown  while  warm  for  3 

^Abs.  /.  Soc.  Ch€m.  Ind.,  191  St  30,  691. 
*teU,  UuUrs,  Nairn,  Genussm.,  19 z  a,  24,  683. 
*  Analyst,  19x1*  36»  a63< 
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days,  the  Bieber  reaction  was  still  so  strong  that  as  little  as  5%  could  be 
detected  when  mixed  with  almond  oil. 

The  following  table  gives  the  limits  of  the  figures  obtained  from  the 
analysis  of  4  samples  of  almond  and  3  samples  of  apricot-kernel  oil  bought 
commercially  and  for  i  sample  sold  as  peach-kernel  oil. 


Limits  of  four 
samples  of 
almond  oil 


Limits  of  three 
samples  of  apricot- 
kernel  oil 


Peach 
kernel 


Iodine  value 

Saponification  value 

«5«   or     '** 

op.  gr.f  Yp 

Ref .  index  at  40*  (Zeiss) , 
Bieber  reaction 


97  to  loa 
X83.3  to  ao7.6 

0.9178  too. 9x90 

S7.S*toS«* 
nil. 


100  to  106 
184  to  19a. 4 

0.9x9ft  to  0.9200 

57*  to5«.S* 
strong 


XOX.6 
X91.7 

0.9x67 

55  S* 

stronc 


PATTY  ACIDS. 


Saponification  value 

Ref.  index  at  40*  (Zeiss) , 


300.4  to  ao7 
S6*  to  s8* 


197  to  202 
57**  to  59* 


aot.6 
S3* 


The  acidity  of  23  samples  of  almond  oil  has  been  determined  by  J.  C. 
Umney^  who  found  it  to  range  from  0.6  to  9.2%  for  acid  calculated  as  oleic, 
and  that  an  oil  of  high  acidity  was  satisfactory  in  odour  and  lustre  after 
keeping  6  months.  Apricot  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  satisfactory 
in  these  respects  after  12  months.  34  samples  of  peach  and  apricot-kernel 
oils  were  found  to  have  acidities  ranging  from  0.6  to  5.97%  (as  oleic 
acid).    Lewkowitsch*  gives  the  following  table  of  figures. 


Butyro- 

Fatty  acids. 

Saponi- 
fication 
value 

refracto- 

meter 
at  40<*  C. 

Free 
fatty 
acids* 

Description  of  oil 

Sp.  gr. 

Iodine 
value. 

Neutral- 

Saponi- 

Bieber's  test 

Degrees. 

isation 
value 

fication 
value 

Almond  oils  expressed 

from: 

I.  Valencia  sweets 

0.9199s 

207.6 

99-4 

57. S 

2.6x 

207.8 

207.6 

Colourless 

2.  Blanched    Valencia 

0.9x8a 

191. 7 

103 '6 

57-5 

1.46 

196.4 

20X.7 

Colourless. 

sweets. 

3.  Sicily  sweets 

0.9x78 

183.3 

100.3 

57.0 

0.39 

X98.8 

202.  a 

Colourless. 

4.  Masagan  bitters 

0.9180 

188.6 

102.5 

S6.S 

1. 56 

X96.8 

203.1 

Colourless. 

5.  Small    Indian    al- 

0.9x907 

x89>a 

96.6s 

57.0 

x.46 

X9S.8 

200.7 

Colourless. 

monds. 

• 

6.  Mogador  bitters.. . . 

0.9183 

194.98 

104.2 

57. 0 

0.65 

X97.X 

203.2 

Colourless. 

7.  Peach-kernel  oil.. . . 

0.9x98 

19X.4 

9S.a4 

57. 5 

Z.5X 

196. 8 

205.0 

Colourless  at  fin t, 
then  pink. 

8.  Apricot-kernel  oil.. . 

0.9200 

X9a.4 

107.4 

58.0 

X.16 

X98.0 

202.0 

Pink  colouration. 

9.  Apricot-kernel     oil 

0.9x73 

198.2 

107.9 

S70 

1.4X 

X94.0 

200.7 

Slightly  pink. 

from  Mogador  ker- 

nels. 

zo.  CaUfomian  ajmcot- 

0.92026 

X90.3 

108.7 

58.0 

0.61 

X97.8 

202.8 

Very  slightly  pink. 

kemel  oil. 

>  Perf.  and  Bsseni.  Oil  Record^  19x4,  St  xoi. 

*  Analyst,  X904.  29f  xo6. 

*  Calculated  by  present  revisers  from  acid  values. 
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OUVE  OIL. 

Rape  oil  in  olive  oil  is  best  detected  by  Tortelli  and  Fortisii's  metfiod. 

In  canying  out  this  test  the  following  details  must  be  adhered  to  exacUy. 

20  grm.  of  the  oil  are  saponified  with  6  grm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved 

in  50  cc  of  90%  alcohol  by  heating  under  a  reflux  condenser.    The  liquid 

is  neutralised  to  phenolphthalein  with  10%  acetic  acid  and  the  solution 

then  slowly  poured  into  a  boiling  mixture  of  200  cc.  of  10%  lead  acetate  and 

100  cc  of  water,  shaking  vigorously  during  the  addition.    Hie  mixture  is 

cooled  under  the  tap,  maintaining  a  rotary  motion  until  the  soaps  begin 

to  stick  to  the  sides  (if  they  do  not  stick  at  first,  they  will  do  so  during  the 

first  washing).    The  water  is  poured  off  and  the  soaps  washed  3  times 

with  200  cc  of  warm  (60  to  70®)  water,  the  water  being  then  drained  off 

and,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  with  filter  paper.    To  the  dried  soaps  80 

cc  of  methylated  ether  are  added  and  the  whole  is  well  shaken  for  several 

minutes  till  the  mass  is  broken  up,  when  it  is  heated  under  a  reflux  condenser 

for  30  minutes,  shaking  at  intervals.    The  flask  is  then  closed  and  placed 

in  water  at  exactly  15**  C.  for  1  hour,  after  which  the  contents  of  the  flask 

are  poured  on  to  a  filter,  the  funnel  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  separator 

and  the  filter  closely  covered  till  all  the  ether  possible  has  filtered  out.    The 

filter  and  contents  are  dropped  back  into  the  flask  and  the  ether  treatment 

(boiling  and  cooling)  is  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  using  40  cc  of 

ether,  and  the  mass  filtered  as  before,  again  tightly  covering  the  filter  and 

allowing  to  drain  as  completely  as  possible.    The  flask  is  washed  out  with  a 

further  40  cc  of  ether  on  to  the  filter,  the  contents  of  which  are  well  stirred 

up  with  the  ether,  which  is  then  allowed  to  drain  off.    The  combined  ethereal 

solutions  of  the  lead  salts  so  obtained  are  decomposed  in  the  separator  by 

shaking  twice  with  150  cc.  of  10%  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  the  ether 

is  washed  with  two  quantities  of  100  cc  of  water,  the  ethereal  solution  being 

then  run  out  into  a  dry  flask  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  or  by 

the  use  of  gentle  warmth  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.    The  liquid  fatty  acids 

so  obtained  are  dissolved  in  40  cc  of  strong  alcohol  (97  %)  and  a  saturated 

solution  of  sodium  carbonate  added  until  the  liquid  is  saturated  (sodium 

carbonate  separates).    The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  dried, 

first  in  the  water  oven,  distributing  it  as  much  as  possible  over  the  sides  of 

the  flask,  and  finally  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  for  at  least  48  hours.    The 

diy  sodium  soaps  are  then  boUed  with  50  cc  of  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered 

in  a  hot  fimnel,  the  insoluble  residue  being  boiled  with  a  further  quantity 

of  alcohol  and  the  treatment  repeated  till  nearly  the  whole  has  been  dissolved. 

The  mixed  alcoholic  filtrates  are  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation  and  the 

sodium  soaps  dried  as  conipletely  as  possible  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over 

salphuric  acid. 

According  to  Tortelli  and  Fortini  the  test  is  concluded  as  follows: 

0.5  grm.  of  the  dry  soaps  are  placed  in  a  large  test-tube  and  dissolved  by 
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heating  in  20  ex.  of  absolute  alcohol.    A  thermometer  is  then  placed  in  the 
mixture,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  and  the  turbidity  temperature  noted. 
The  following  table  gives  some  results  obtained  by  them: 

Oil  Turbidity  temperftture,  ^C. 

Olive 30-a4® 

Rap«-  ••;.•••• 4S-SO' 

1  pt.  ohve  ] 3S-40' 

1  pt.  rape  (  ^*  ^ 

8  pt.  oUve  ) 30-35« 

a  pt.  rape  I  a     j^ 

?S*:°i»^5      30-34* 

z  pt.  rape  j 

Cotton 14-16* 

Sesame i8-ao* 

Arachis iS-aa* 

The  writers  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  dissolve  0.75  grm.  of  the  soaps  in 
strong  alcohol  (97  to  98%)  and  to  leave  the  solution  to  stand  at  a  temperature 
of  20^  C.  Under  these  circumstances  rape  oil  commences  to  precipitate  in  a 
granular  form  in  15  to  30  minutes,  and  5  to  10%  of  rape  oil  in  admix- 
ture with  other  fats  produces  a  spongy  gelatinous  precipiate  within  2  hours, 
while  in  the  absence  of  rape  oil  no  precipitate  usually  forms  under  15 
to  18  hours.  As  the  results  are  dependent  on  the  degree  of  dryness  of 
the  soaps  and  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  employed  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to  carry  through  the  test  with  some  oil,  such  as  cottonseed  oil,  as  a  control. 
The  test  under  these  conditions  is  quite  reliable. 

To  detect  small  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil,  the  present  revisers  recom- 
mend that  the  Halphen  test  be  carried  out  in  sealed  tubes  as  suggested  by 
Steinmann,  while  for  stOl  smaller  quantities  (down  to  1%)  R.  Marcille^ 
proposes  that  the  sealed  tubes  be  heated  in  an  oil  bath  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  when  s  to  10%  of  cottonseed  oil  give  a  bright  red  colour  within  12 
minutes,  and  1%  a  distinct  red  after  i  hour.*  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  certain  olive  oils  give  a  red  colour  when  heated  to  130^  and  for  this 
reason  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exceed  120^  which  temperature  is  stated  not 
to  produce  any  red  colour  with  pure  olive  oil  after  6  hours  heating,  though  a 
slight  yellow  tint  is  usually  observed. 

"Saponified"  olive  oils  are  liable  to  be  taken  as  adulterated  with  foreign 
oils  on  account  of  the  different  analytical  figures  which  they  give,  and  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  large  precipitate  which  they  yield  when  sub- 
jected to  Bellier's  test  (see  arachis  oil).  Archbutt'  has  investigated  this 
point  and  has  shown  that  one  particular  sample  of  oil  of  this  type  which 
contained  3.2%  of  unsaponifiable  matter  and  gave  a  precipitate  by  Bellier's 
test,  yielded  no  trace  of  arachidic  acid  by  Renard's  process  and  another  sample 
which  gave  an  unusually  marked  indication  by  Bellier's  test,  was  found  by 
Renard's  method  to  contain  less  than  5%  of  arachis  oil.  Archbutt  points 
out  the  necessity  of  a  careful  interpretation  of  this  test  and  due  confirma- 
tion by  Renard's  method  before  the  presence  of  arachis  oil  be  certified. 

1  Ann.  Falsific.,  1910,  3,  335. 

*  Other  proposed  improvements  in  this  test  wiU  be  found  under  cotton  oil,  page  i3S* 

*J,Soe,  Chem.  Ind.,  191 1,  30,  5. 
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Attention  is  drawn  to  the  turbidity  of  these  oUs,  which  is  usually  due  to 
the  presence  of  moistiure,  and  to  the  increased  viscosity,  together  with 
various  other  analytical  differences  exemplified  in  the  following  table  of 
analyses  of  nine  samples  examined  by  him. 


Sp.  gr.  at  60**  P 

Efflux     time    of     50     cc.     from 

Redwood's  viacoxneter  at  60*  F. 

(sMonds) 

Saponification  value 

Free  (oleic)  acid 

Iodine  value 

Unsappnifiable  matter 

Aracfaidic  acid,  by  Renard's  proceM 


0.9x67 
5x6.0 


Z86.1 

a. 9 
86.4 

a -49 


0.9165 
450.0 


186.9 

3.3 
85.1 
a.  34 


0.9x7s 
437.0 


X89.3 
i.o 

85.8 
a. 08 


0.9186 
478.0 


186.9 

X.I 

84.4 
a.  70 


0.9169 
480.0 


x86.o 
0.9 
85.5 
3.30 


0.917s 
561.0 


X85.5 
3.33 


0.9169 
sa4.o 


Z85.9 
X.8 

85.0 
3-33 


0.9x61 
4a8.o 


X8S.4 
0.4 
86.  s 
a.  98 


0.9x79 
465.0 


185.8 
X.6 

86.  a 
a. 67 


''Extracted''  olive  oil,  obtained  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide,  is  liable 
to  contain  traces  both  of  this  solvent  and  of  free  sulphur.  The  latter 
may  be  detected  by  warming  a  silver  coin  or  strip  of  copper  in  the  oil.  Car- 
bon disulphide  may  be  detected  by  the  method  suggested  by  E.  Millau^ 
who  distils  50  grm.  of  the  oil  with  lo  cc.  of  pure  amyl  alcohol,  collecting  the 
first  5  cc.  of  the  distillate  and  to  4  cc.  of  the  distillate  adds  i  cc.  of  kapok  or 
cottonseed  oil  together  with  a  few  mg.  of  sulphur,  heating  the  mixture  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  i  hour. 

The  present  revisers  foimd  that  as  little  as  0.05%  of  carbon  disulphide 
can  be  easily  detected  in  this  way.  Olive  oils  which  have  been  extracted  by 
carbon  disulphide  have  been  examined  by  F.  Canzoneri  and  G.  Bianchini* 
who  found  them  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  expressed  oil  in  the  following 
respects: 

(i)  High  specific  gravity. 

(2)  Lower  solidification  of  the  fatty  acids  (e.g.,  17.5°  to  19.7°). 

(3)  Lower  iodine  value  (77.5  to  80.2). 

(4)  I£gh  acetyl  value. 

(s)  Lower  refractive  index  (59**  to  61**  Zeiss)  except  in  the  case  of  oils 
bleached  by  oxidation,  in  which  the  reading  exceeds  63^. 

(6)  Saponification  value  lower  than  normal. 

0.  Klein'  has  examined  30  samples  of  oil  prepared  from  known  varieties 
of  olives  and  30  commercial  samples  from  which  he  deduces  the  following 
limiting  values  for  Portuguese  oils: 


Sp.  gr. 

Refractive                   Iodine 
index  ias^  C).                value 

Saponification 
value 

Maiimttm...           

0.918 

0.91S 
0.9168 

X . 468a 
1.4660 
I . 4670 

85.0 
75.0 
80.5 

105. 0 

Mioisiaxn. 

185.0 

ATttage .... 

190.0 

*  A«N.  ckim.  anal.,  I9xa,  I7»  x. 
lAnneU,  Ckim,  Applic.,  19x4,  a,  x. 
'Chtm.  Zwtr.,  X9xa,  i»  X664. 
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TEA  SEED  OIL. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  by  the  present  revisers  for  a 
sample  of  commercial  oil  obtained  from  Chinese  tea  seed. 

Sp.gr.  at  IS.S* 0.9163 

Iodine  value 84 .35 

Refractive  index  at  40*  C.  (Zt&u) S3  •  8 

Saponification  value 190. 5 

Free  fatty  acids  (as  oleic) x .  84 

Menon^  has  examined  seeds  from  Upper  Assam  which  on  extraction  with 
petroleum  ether  yielded  i6.i%  of  an  oil  having  the  following  characteristics: 

OU: 

*  Sp.  gr.,  isV^S* o.9oa8 

Saponification  value 189 . 9 

Reichert-Meissl  value o.  56 

Titration  number  of  insoluble  volatile  acids o .  56 

Iodine  value 9a .  7 

Patty  acids: 

Insoluble  fatty  acids  +  unsaponifiable a .  6 

Insoluble  fatty  acids 93 •<'4 

Melting  point. 38 .  9* 

Neutrslisation  value 199. 9 

Mean  molecular  weight a8o. 5 

Iodine  value 94. 13 

The  fatty  acids  consisted  of  about  25%  of  solid  acids  melting  at  57.8^ 
and  having  a  neutralisation  value  of  209.8,  mean  molecular  weight  267.3, 
iodine  value  13.84,  and  74.75%  of  liquid  acids  of  the  neutralisation  value 
191. 1,  mean  molecular  weight  293.5,  ^^^  iodine  value  1x7.8. 

MUSTARD  OIL. 

Black  Mustard  OiL — ^The  black  seeds  contain  about  30%  of  oil^  which 
is  usually  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  mustard. 

The  Indian  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  sesame  and  similar  oils. 

White  Mustard  OiL — The  white  seeds  contain  about  25%  of  oil.  The 
following  figures  have  been  recorded  by  Grimme  for  the  oil  obtained  from 
four  different  kinds  of  seeds.* 


Sinapis 
arvensis  L. 


Sinapis 
chinensis  L. 


Sinapis 
dissecta  L. 


OU: 

Sp.  Br.  at  Z5^  C 

Solidifying  point 

Sapomfication  value 

Iodine  value 

Refractive  index  at  ao^  C 

Potty  acids: 

Patty  acids,  per  cent 

Unsaponifiable  matter,  per  cent. . 

Solidifying  point 

Melting  pomt 

Seutralisation  value 
[ean  molecular  weight 

Iodine  value 

Refractive  index  at  20°  C 


0.9238 
-13*  to  -IS* 
179.4 

XO3.0 

1.4738 

94. ai 
x.ia 

179.8 
312.4 
106.6 
X . 4625 


o . 9230 
-14' 
177.3 
X03.3 
1.4736 

94.  a8 

0.96 

14-1 5* 

182.0 
308.6 
X06.7 
I . 4648 


0.922X 
—  13*  to  —14* 
X78.3 
X05.6 
1.472s 

94.34 

0.96 

S-8* 

9-10* 
X81.7 
309.1 
109.0 

1.464s 


Bruca 
sativa   Lmk. 


0.9198 
-8*  to  -10' 

174.4 
10X.8 

1.4723 

94.24 

1.07 

8-xo® 
12-13" 

xSo.x 
311.8 
X03.6 
1.4643 


>  Year  Book  of  Indian  Guild  of  Science  and  Technology.  19x2,  144. 
s  Lewkowitsch.  Oils,  Pats  and  Waxes,  5th  Ed..  a»  27X. 


COTTONSEED   OIL  I3S 

The  percentage  of  ethereal  mustard  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
above  species  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Name 

Ethereal  mustard  oil  in 
•eed,% 

Ethereal  mustard  oil  in  ex- 
tracted seed  meal,% 

Simap^  arvemis 

0.959 
1.407 

o.«a3 

I.07S 

• 

X.30S 

Simai^is  ddnnuis. 

a.032 

Sinapisdisstda 

I. ISO 

Bruck  xolJM 

X.586 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  essential  oil  of  mustard  is  given  in  Abs.  /. 
Chem,  Soc.y  1912,  ii|  308. 

COTTONSEED  Oa. 

Various  improvements  have  been  suggested  in  order  to  render  the 
Halphen  test  still  more  delicate  (some  of  these  are  described  under  olive 
oil).  One  of  the  most  important  and  one  which  the  present  revisers  have 
found  to  be  extremely  delicate,  is  the  substitution  of  pyridine  for  amyl 
alcohol,  as  suggested  by  E.  Gastaldi,^  who  carries  out  the  test  by  mixing 
in  a  strong  test-tube,  5  c.c.  of  the  oil  or  fat  to  be  tested,  i  drop  of  pyridine 
and  4  ex.  of  carbon  disulphide  containing  1%  of  sulphur,  corking  the  tube 
and  heating  in  the  water*bath  for  half  an  hour.  As  little  as  0.25%  of  cotton- 
seed oil  will  be  found  to  produce  a  distinct  red  tint  if  compared  with  a 
control  tube. 

Utz^  proposes  to  substitute  pentachlorethane  (b.  p.  iS9^)  tor  carbon 
disulphide  so  as  to  obtain  a  higher  temperature,  and  states  that  he  has  ob- 
tained a  reaction  with  1%  of  cottonseed  oil  and  that  the  colour  is  produced 
without  the  presence  of  amyl  alcohol,  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  raised* 
Gastaldi  and  others,  however  {vide  olive  oil),  have  shown  that  if  the  tempera^ 
ture  is  raised  appreciably  above  120^  a  red  colour  is  often  produced  when  no 
cottonseed  oil  is  present.  The  statement  of  Utz  must  therefore  be  accepted 
with  due  reserve. 

EJa>OK  OH. 

Known  also  under  the  name  of  Bastard  cotton  oil,  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Eriodendron  anfractuosum  which  yields  a  fruit  similar  to 
that  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  chief  distinction  being  that  the  seeds  them- 
selves are  quite  free  from  the  hairs  so  characteristic  of  cotton  seeds,  and  are 
small,  round  and  black  in  colour — the  hard  shell  constituting  about  40% 
of  the  whole.*  The  tree  abounds  in  Java,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  etc.,  where 
it  is  often  termed  the  "silk  cotton  tree,"  the  same  name  being  applied  to 
the  East  Indian  tree,  Bombax  malabaricum,  which  is  very  similar  and  from 
which  kapok  oil  is  also  obtained,  there  being  no  commercial  distinction 

*  Abi.  J.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.,  1913,  31,  934. 

*  Chem,  Rt9,  PeU,  Ind,,  X9Z3,  ao,  391. 

*  Lewkowitacfa. 
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drawn  between  the  oils  from  these  two  sources.  Sprinkmeyer  and 
rich^^  have  examined  the  oils  obtained  from  the  various  species  in  order  to 
differentiate  between  them  if  possible,  and  some  of  the  figures  which  they 
have  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Source 


Java,  E.  Africa 
Ceylon,  etc.* 


Bombaz 
malabaricttxn* 


Bombax* 
(variety) 


Comxnercia.1 

on* 


Sp.  gr.  at  IS /is* 

Ref.  index  at  40^  (Zeiss) 

Iodine  value 

Acid  value 

Saponification  value 


0.9335-    0.9326 

SI. 7       -  50. 7 

85. a       -935 

18. s      -21. oa 

189.2       -194. S 


0.9600 

S7.0 

73.6 

30 

194.3 


57-4 
957 
12. 62 
192.8 


0.92x7 
56.  a 

ISO 
19a -S 


Kapok  oil  is  very  like  cottonseed  oil  in  most  respects  and  even  gives  the 
Halphen  reaction  to  a  slightly  greater  extent  than  the  latter.  Small  quan- 
tities of  kapok  oil  may,  however,  be  detected  in  cottonseed  oil  by  means  of 
a  modification  of  Becchi's  test  devised  by  Millau  when  applied  in  the  form 
recommended  by  Durand  and  Band.    The  test  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

15  C.C.  of  the  oil  are  saponified  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  alcohol  in  the 
usual  manner,  200  c.c.  of  boiling  water  are  added  and  the  whole  boiled  till 
the  alcohol  is  evaporated.  The  fatty  acids  are  then  thrown  out  by  the  ad- 
dition of  N/10  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess.  The  fatty  acids  are  skimmed 
off,  and  shaken  twice  with  15  c.c.  of  cold  distilled  water,  the  water  being 
then  drained  off  and  the  fatty  acids  dried  rapidly  in  an  oven  at  105^.  5  c.c. 
of  these  fatty  acids  are  shaken  with  5  c.c.  of  a  1%  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

Under  these  circumstances  cottonseed  oil  only  produces  a  hardy  per^ 
ceptible  hrown  colour^  while  kapok  oil  rapidly  develops  a  deep  cojjee  colourcUion. 
By  means  of  this  test  it  is  possible  to  recognise  1%  of  kapok  oil  in  other 
liquid  oils. 

The  imports  of  kapok  seed  to  Holland  and  America  are  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  oil  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  cottonseed  oil,  with  which 
it  is  often  mixed,  and  increasing  quantities  are  refined  for  edible  purposes, 
more  particularly  in  Holland. 

The  content  of  the  oil  in  the  whole  seed  ranges  from  22%  to,  in  some 
<^^^;  30%!  while  the  kernels  themselves  usually  contain  about  40%.  The 
seeds  of  B.  malabaricum  are  generally  rather  higher  in  oil  content. 


SESAME  OIL. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  by  Zimmermann^  to  the  failure  of  highly  re- 
fined sesame  oil  to  give  many  of  the  usual  colour  reactions,  and  he  states 
that  Solsein's  stannous  chloride  test  is  the  least  affected.  In  the  experience 
of  the  present  revisers  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  strong  Baudouin  reaction 

1  Ziii.  Unters.  Nahr.   Genussm.,  19 13,  26,  86,  and  4S0. 

>  Sprinkmeyer  and  Diedrichs  (Z.  U titers.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  19x3,  26,  86  and  450). 

*  Patty  Poods,  p.  222. 

«  J/»tt.  d,  k.  k,  Techn.  VesuchsanUes.,  19x21  Xi  7X. 
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{torn  the  refined  oil,  though  some  processes  of  refining  do,  as  stated  above, 
considerably  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  this  test.  At  one  time  the  German 
regulations  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  141)  required  10%  of  sesame  oil  to  be  added  to 
all  butter  substitutes  to  faciUtate  their  detection,  but  owing  to  the  aforesaid 
reduction  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Baudouin  reaction,  it  was  necessary 
subsequently  to  modify  these  regulations,  and  to  require  such  an  amount  of 
sesame  oil  to  be  added  as  would  suffice  to  give  a  distinct  red  colour  under 
specified  standard  conditions  (Vol.  II,  p.  316)  without  laying  down  any 
limits  as  to  the  quantity  of  sesame  oil  which  might  be  required  to  fulfil 
these  conditions. 

SOJA-BEAN  OIL. 

The  very  large  quantities  of  this  oil  which  have  come  on  the  market  in 
this  country  and  more  particularly  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  render  it  of  great  com- 
mercial importance. 

Many  investigations  have  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  utilizing 
the  oil  for  various  purposes  other  than  that  of  soap  making  and  the  recorded 
statements  of  different  observers  are  most  contradictory.  This  divergence 
of  opinion  may  be  explained  by  the  great  variety  of  different  species  of 
so]a  beans  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  all  yield  an  oil 
having  identically  the  same  properties. 

Maximilian  Toch^  has  examined  33  different  varieties  of  soja  beans  and 
he  points  out  that  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington no  less  than  280  varieties  of  soja  beans  have  been  recorded.    This 
investigator  explains  the  controversial  statements  of  other  workers  on  the 
grounds  that  the  oil  from  certain  varieties  of  beans  is  suitable  for  use  in 
paints  (i.e.,  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil)  and  goes  on  to  draw  a  favourable 
comparison  between  those  types  and  linseed  oil,  pointing  that  the  type  of 
oil  adapted  for  use  in  paint  possesses  two  characteristics,  (a)  that  when 
heated  to  500**  F.  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  become  bleached  and  re- 
main bleached,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  linseed  oil  to  a  certain  extent; 
(h)  that  when  heated  to  500®  F.  and  blown  with  dry  air  for  s  to  7  hours, 
it  thickens  in  a  similar  manner  to  linseed  oil  and  attains  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.960  or 
over.    The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  this  author  for  a  standard 
sample  of  cold-pressed  Manchurian  bean  oil,  which  was  heated  to  500*^  F.  and 
after  cooling  to  300**  F.  blown  vigorously  for  7  hours. 


sp.  gr.,  6o*P. 

Acid  value 

Iodine  value 

Ongintl  OlL.  * 

0.929 
0.963 

3.6 

x.9 

• 

X33.6 

Blown  oil 

105.6 

Blown  soja  oil  is  used  in  linoleum  manufacture.    The  figures  given  in  the 
following  table  were  obtained  in  Messrs.  Toch  Bros.'  research  laboratory. 


*  7.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,,  1913.  31,  57^. 
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Name 


Cdlourof  Med 


Colour  of  oil 


?Si  s- 


Add 
▼alna 


Meyer. 

Peking 

HaberUndt. 


Ffemham. 


Taluu. 


Mammoth. 


Edward. 


58l»Af|g|iai 

Refined  Unseed. 


Brown 
Black 
Straw- 
yellow 
Straw- 
▼ellow 
Black 
Olive 
Saddle 
Straw- 
yellow 

rStraw- 
\  yellow 

Black 


Extremely 
pale. 


Pale  amber  some- 
what deeper  than 
than  above. 


Med.  amber. 

Same  depth  as  i>re- 
vions   olive  tone. 


0.9264 
0.9279 

0.44 
0.14 

0.9244 
0.9234 

0.00 
0.65 

0.9248 

0.16 

0.9222 

0.47 

0.9257 

I.X4 

0.9241 

0.63 

0.933 

I.O 

127. o 
135- 4 

129.8 
13Z.S 


X27.O 
1X8.9 

ZX4.6 

127.8 
180.  z 


Soja  oil  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  edible  oil,  but  has  not  fulfilled  an- 
ticipations, still  while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  preparing  a  tasteless  and  odour- 
less oily  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  present  revisers  that  this  does  not 
keep  very  well,  and  has  a  tendency  to  develop  an  impleasant  '' oxidised" 
taste. 

CANDLE  NUT  OIL. 

In  addition  to  the  seeds  obtained  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  laige 
quantities  are  exported  from  Hongkong  and  Fiji,  as  well  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  oil  is  known  as  "Kekune"  or  "Country  Walnut  oil,*'  etc 

The  seeds  of  AleurUies  triloba  are  said  to  produce  an  edible  oil,  but  that 
obtained  from  AleurUies  moluccana  has,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lewko- 
witsch,  purging  properties.  The  seeds  from  both  varieties  are  sold  indis- 
criminately under  the  names  of  ''Candle  nuts,"  ''  Baio  nuts/'  ^'Lumbang 
nuts,"  etc. 

The  present  revisers  {Fatty  Foods ,  page  251)  have  extracted  samples  of 
the  oil  from  authentic  specimens  of  the  seed  of  both  varieties  and  have  ob- 
tained the  following  figures: 


Aleurities 
moluccana 


Aleoritiee 
triloba' 


Saponification  value 

Iodine  value 

Ref .  index  at  dO*  C.  (2#ei8s  scale) 
Free  fatty  acids  (as  oleic) 


202.5 
143.8 
61.8 
1.0% 


H  these  figures  are  compared  and  contrasted  with  those  of  other  observers 
{pide  Vol.  II,  149)  it  would  appear  that  the  oil  from  Aleurities  triloba  has  a 
higher  saponification  value  and  a  lower  iodine  value  than  that  of  AleuriHes 
moluccana. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  Candle  nut  oil  and  Tung  oOs, 

^  The  oil  remained  liquid  below  sero  without  depositing  "stearine.*! 
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though  the  Chinese  variety  of  tung  oil  (wde  page  140)  is  obtained  from 
closely  allied  species  of  Aleurities  (var.  Fordii  and  Montana).  Tung  oils 
are  decidedly  poisonous. 

HEMP  SEED  OIL. 

Hemp  seeds  contain  about  33-^35%  of  oil. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  the  revisers  from  one  genuine 
sample: 

Sp.  gr.  15  /IS* 0.9983 

Saponification  Talne zgz  .o 

Iodine  value z6z  .7 

Rfll.  index  at  kP  (Zein) 73*5 

Ftee  fatty  adoi,  per  cent s.3 

PINE  NUT  OIL. 
The  data  in  the  following  table  have  been  collected  by  Lewkowitsch.^ 


Oil  from 


Yield 

oil, 

% 


Sp.  gr. 

at  15* 


Solidifying 
xmint 


Saponi" 

fication 

value 


Iodine 

valne 

(Wijt) 


Ref .  index 


Obeerver 


Pinus  syl0es^is,  L. 

Piaas  Monlana.  Mill 

Pinus  eembra^  L. 

Pinns  emmbra,  L 

Pinna  picca,  L. 

Pinnt  abi€s,  L. 

Pinus  G^rardicna,  Wall.. 

Pinns  pinea,  L 

Cnpressus    stmparvirsns 
9.  kcHmmialis,  MiU. 

Tktda  ocddtntaUs,  L. . . . 
Pinns  monapkytta 

Pinns  PremonUana 

Pinns  monophyUa. 

Pinns  Fremoniiana 


32.1 

39.6 


3S.7 
33.8 
3X-6 
30.7 
ax. 8 

Z0.8 

X5-0 


0.9326 

0.93x8 

0.930 

0.93x6 

0.9368 

0.931a 

0.9307 

0.9336 

0.9330 

0.9398 

0.933 


a8  to  —99 
35  to  —  a6 

—  30 

ao  to  —ax 
3$  to  —36 

—  a6 

-17 

— aa 

-4 
-8 


X89.8 

X47.X 

X89.6 

X4S.7 

I9X.8 

XS9.3 

X88.0 

XS6.3 

X90.5 

X30.9 

X93.0 

xao.s 

X9X.3 
X93.O 

xao.9 

1X8.3 

188.6 

X35.X 

186.7 

XS4.8 

X93.8 

XOX.3 

X89.O 

108.0 

x.4704at35* 
1.4694  at  3S* 


•    •    a    • 


X .  47 10  at  40^ 
X.4879et35* 
x.4743at3S* 
X.468S  at  40" 

x.4679at35* 

z.4857at35* 

x.4795at35" 
x.4769(?) 

z.4S43at4C^ 


Grimme. 

Gimme. 

V.  Schmoelling. 

Gnmme« 

Grimme. 

Grimme. 

Grimme. 

Grunmeu 

Gximme. 

Gnrnme* 
Blasdale. 

Adams    and 
Holmee. 


POPPT  SEED  OIL. 

The  oils  obtained  from  different  varieties  of  poppy  seed  are  divided  com- 
mercially under  two  headings: 

(i)  ^'Huile  d'ceiUeUe/'  obtained  from  the  grey  or  blue  European  seed. 

(2)  "HuUe  de  pavoty^  from  the  brown  or  mottled  seeds  of  foreign  origin. 

''Huile  d'ceillette"  is  the  better  oil  and  commands  a  higher  price. 

The  following  simple  test  serves  to  distinguish  the  two  t3rpes  of  oil. 

The  oil  is  violently  shaken  in  a  bottle  when  it  will  be  found  that  (i)  gives 
a  fine  emulsion  of  air  bubbles,  rendering  the  oil  turbid,  (2)  behaves  quite 
differently  and  does  not  give  a  fine  emulsion  nor  is  the  froth  so  persistent. 

''Huile  d'ceillette"  possesses  a  much  more  golden-yellow  colour  than 
"huile  de  pavot,"  and  so  much  so,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  colour  the 
latter  in  order  to  render  it  saleable.* 


SAFFLOWER  OIL. 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  2  distinct  varieties,  Carthamus  Hnctorius  and 
Cartkamus  oxyacantha  the  latter  being  ''wild"  safflower.    The  seeds  are 

i  Oftb.  Fats  and  Waxss,  sth  Ed.,  Vol.  a.  p.  14X. 
>L.  Vuaflart»  Ann.  FalHf.,  X909,  %,  2^6, 
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commonly  known  as  "Kurdee*'  or  "Kardai"  seeds,  and  the  quantities  ex- 
pressed are  largely  on  the  increase.  The  oil-cake  produced,  from  the 
decorticated  seed,  contains  nearly  50%  of  protein.  The  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  have  been  obtained  by  Leather.^ 


'  District 

No.  of  samples 

Oil.  % 

Wt.  of  100  seeds 
in  snn. 

Central  Provinces 

6 

9 
8 
6 

X 

33-54-3Z-82 
28. 79-32. 23 

23. 88-33. SS 

27.94-29-78 
22.47 

3.4OS-6.774 
A.210—S .  Sio 

Bombay  Presidency 

Madras  Presidency 

2.073—4.  622 

United  Presidency 

3 .  348—4 .  036 

Bengal 

3  .200 

The  oil  gives  a  marked  hexabromide  reaction  and  is  a  good  dr3ring  oil 
being  used  by  the  natives  in  parts  of  India  for  linoleum  manufacture. 


SUNFLOWER  OIL. 

This  oil  is  usually  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  the  common  sunflower,  and 
seldom  from  the  seeds  alone  as  is  generally  supposed.    It  should  be  noted 
that  the  portion  usually  termed  "the  seed"  is  really  the  whole  fruit-     The 
plant  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Russia,  China 
and  Hungary  and  is  so  abundant  in  South  Africa  that  it  is  used  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  fields.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  easy 
plant  to  grow  and  produces  an  enormous  yield  of  fruits,  the  attempts  to  in- 
troduce it  into  India  and  the  United  States  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory 
and  the  crop  in  Great  Britain  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance, 
though  the  climatic  conditions  lend  themselves  to  its  production.     It  ap- 
pears that  the  value  of  the  crop  is  not  realised  by  the  conservative  British 
farmer. 

Sunflower  oil  serves  well  for  edible  purposes  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
refine  owing  to  its  tendency  to  form  emulsions. 

The  fruits  vary  in  coloiu:  from  white  to  a  dark  brownish  black,  and  con- 
tain about  22-25%  of  oil  (45-50%  calculated  on  the  true  seed).  The  oil  from 
the  white  fruits  has  been  found  by  the  present  revisers  to  have  a  much  lower 
iodine  value  (106)  and  a  lower  refractive  index  than  that  yielded  by  the  black 
seeds. 

TUNG  OILS. 

Chinese  Wood  OiL — The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  this  oil  of  late 
years  has  caused  it  to  be  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  in  view  being  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  method  of  assajdng 
its  purity,  and  to  set  up  a  standard  specification  for  purpose  of  sale,  to 
which  all  pure  samples  should  conform.  As  might  be  expected,  a  number 
of  quite  useless  tests  have  been  put  forward. 

I  Mem.  Depart.  Agric,,  India,  March,  1907. 
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A  general  survey  of  the  more  important  methods  has  been  made  by 
Chapman^  whose  paper  should  be  consulted.  He  points  out  that  the. 
analytical  determinations  of  the  greatest  importance  are  the  sp.  gr.,  the 
iodine  value,  the  refractive  index,  the  viscosity  and  the  polymerisation  test. 
The  Wijs  method  of  determining  the  iodine  value  is  recommended,  if 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

About  0.1  grm.  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  purified  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, 30  C.C.  of  the  Wijs  solution  added  and  the  absorption  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  hours  in  the  dark. 

In  connection  with  the  viscosity  (time  of  efflux)  the  same  author  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  viscosity  of  tung  oil  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  fatty  oil  likely  to  be  used  as  an  adulterant,  but  the  warning  is  added 
that  the  viscosity  may  be  considerably  increased  by  heating  the  oil  to  a 
temperature  short  of  that  required  for  solidification. 

Poljrmerisation  Tests. — ^A  great  number  of  the  tests  put  forward  are 
based  on  the  property  which  this  oil  possesses  of  setting  to  a  firm  mass  when 
heated.  It  has  been  suggested  to  solidify  the  oil  by  heating  it  under  stand- 
ard conditions  and  to  grind  and  extract  the  mass  with  ether,  but  the  present 
revisers  have  found  this  to  be  most  misleading  and  unsatisfactory  except 
in  the  case  of  gross  adulteration  which  could  be  more  easily  detected  by 
other  methods. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  a  method 
devised  by  C.  V.  Bacon  is  tentatively  put  forward. 

"Into  a  test-tube  ^  in.  diameter  and  4  in.  in  length  there  are  trans- 
ferred about  10  c.c.  of  pure  China  wood  oil;  into  another  test-tube  there  is 
transferred  a  similar  volume  of  pure  China  wood  oil  adulterated  to  the 
extent  of  10%.    A  sample  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  treated  in  a  like  manner, 
and  these  are  placed  in  a  proper  support  and  immersed  in  an  oil  bath  which 
has  a  temperature  of  about  288^  C;  so  that  when  the  tubes  are  in  it  a  tem- 
perature of  280®  or  285®  C.  (maximum)  can  be  maintained.    The  oil  bath 
containing  the  tubes  is  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  exactly  9  minutes, 
the  tubes  are  then  withdrawn  and  the  test  sample  is  compared  with  the 
pure  oil,  and  with  the  same  oil  adulterated  with  5  and  10%  of  foreign 
oil.    After  the  tubes  are  withdrawn  from  the  oil  bath,  each  tube  should 
be  stabbed  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  small  bright  spatula.    Pure  oil  will 
give  a  hard,  dean  cut,  and  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn  the  incision  will 
look  like  a  straight  line,  but  an  oil  having  an  adulteration  as  low  as  5% 
will  invariably  be  softer,  and  the  incision  will  have  a  peculiar  feathered 
effect;  whilst  an  adulteration  of  10%  will  be  soft  and  "pushy,"  an  adultera- 
tion exceeding  12%  in  many  instances  will  remain  entirely  liquid." 

A  further  test  which  is  used  by  the  New  York  importers  and  varnish 
inakers  is  described  as  follows: 

"Hankow  and  Shanghai  wood  oO,  100  grm.,  should  be  heated  in  an 

^Analyst,  1912,  37,  543. 
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open  basin  (6  in.  in  diameter)  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  temperature  between 
540°  and  560°  F.  and  if  it  solidifies  in  about  6  to  6^  minutes,  cuts  dry,  and 
is  firm  in  body,  without  discolouration  and  without  being  sticky,  it  should 
be  passed  as  a  good  delivery.  For  Canton  and  Hongkong  wood  oil  de- 
liveries, the  time  should  be  from  4^  to  5}^  minutes  in  an  open  basin  as 
above.  Should  a  longer  time  be  taken  by  what  is  presumably  pure  i^rood 
oil,  other  tests  confirming  purity  shall  be  positive." 

Chapman  (ibidJ)  criticises  these  tests  and  as  a  result  of  considerable 
experience  states  that  he  attaches  more  importance  to  the  hardness  of  the 
jelly  obtained  under  standard  conditions  than  the  time  required  for  bring- 
ing about  pol3anerisation.  He  has  devised  the  following  method  of  c&rrymg 
out  the  test,  which  he  finds  to  be  capable  of  yielding  definite  and  concord- 
ant results: 

In  the  following  table  he  gives  the  results  of  the  examination   of  17 
samples  of  Chinese  wood  oil  from  Hankow: 


Sample 


Iodine 
value 


Saponi- 
fication 
value 


Ref .  index 
at  2&* 


Time  of 
efflux  at 

IS.S*. 
seconds 


Polymerisation  x 
hour  at  asa^ 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


X.. 

a.. 
3.. 

4.. 
S.. 
6.. 

I: 

9.. 
xo. 

ZI. 

za. 

13 

14 

IS- 

z6. 

17. 


Average. 


X69.9 

0.9419 

196.6 

1.S307 

8,178 

Z68.4 

0.9406 

193.8 

I.518Z 

1.636 

Z66.5 

0.9436 

194.3 

1.5190 

1.946 
1,880 

Z66.4 
Z68.8 

0.94x7 

193.0 

1.5170 

0.9430 

195.6 

1.519s 

3.0Z7 

Z70.0 

0.9440 

194- S 

1.5180 

X.849 

Z68.6 

O.94Z6 
0.9414 
0.9437 

193. 0 
z9a.o 

Z.5150 

X7Z  .0 

1.5170 
1.5176 

169.7 

194.1 

1.997 

173. 0 

0.9430 

Z93.5 

1.5165 

z,73a 

176. 3 

0.9417 

193.0 

X.5168 

1.605 

173.6 

0.9439 

196.0 

1. 5180 

1.740 

174. a 

0.9437 

X94.6 

z  5183 

1.690 

Z73.7 

0.9430 

19s.  0 

1.5x94 

z,8ao 

Z72.8 

0.9440 

194.6 

I. 5193 

2.047 

169. 5 

0.9430 

195.3 

I. 5160 

Z.804 

Z69.6 

0.9433 

195.3 

Z.5Z87 

z,8ao 

Z70.6 

0.9435 

194.3 

1.5179 

Z.8S0 

Very  hard. 

Hard. 

Fairly  hard. 

Fairly  hard. 

Very  hard. 

Hard. 

Fairly  hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Hard. 

Very  hard. 


The  following  extract  has  been  taken  from  his  paper: 

"About  5  C.C.  of  the  oil  to  be  examined  are  introduced  into  each  of  2  test-tabes 
6  in.  long  by  ^  in.  diameter.  These  are  then  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  melted  paraf- 
fin wax  at  a  temperature  of  approximately  loo**.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  then 
raised  to  250^,  taking  about  15  minutes  for  the  operation.  As  soon  as  that  temperature  is 
reached  the  time  is  noted,  and  the  source  of  heat  adjusted  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  is  maintained  constant  at  350^.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  one  of  the  tubes  is  with- 
drawn, allowed  to  cool,  and,  when  cold,  is  broken,  and  the  jelly  examined.  The  other  tube 
is  kept  in  the  bath  at  250**  for  a  further  period  of  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
also  is  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool;  it  is  then  broken,  and  the  hardness  of  the  jeDy 
observed.  Chinese  wood  oil  of  good  quality  should  give  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  fairly 
firm  jelly,  which,  at  the  end  of  i  hour,  should  become  quite  hard.  It  is  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  carry  out  comparison  tests  alongside  of  the  oil  under  examination,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  sample  of  oil  known  to  be  of  good  quality. 

"I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  express  the  hardness  of  the  solidified  cylinders  by  means 
of  numbers,  but  with  a  little  experience  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  sample  of 
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genuine  oil  and  the  same  oil  containing  a  small  percentage  of  some  fatty  oil,  such  as  soja 
bean  or  sesame.  In  referring  to  the  polymerisation  experimentSi  I  have  used  the  words 
"very  hard,*'  "hard,"  and  ''fairly  hard,"  to  denote  the  consistency  of  the  polymerised  oil, 
nnce  sncli  expressions  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  degree  of 
of  the  solid  cylinders  of  oil,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  their  physical  charac- 
Wlien  cut  with  a  knife  or  broken  across,  the  cut  or  fractured  surface  should  be 
smootli  and  free  from  stickiness,  and  small  portions  when  rubbed  in  the  hand  should  break 
down  completely  into  a  soft  crumbly  mass,  which  should  not  adhere  to  the  fingers." 

Heacabromide  Test — ^This  test  becomes  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  detection  of  other  oOs  which  yield  insoluble  hezabromides,  such  as  fish 
or  maxine  animal  oils  as  well  as  linseed,  rubberseed  oil,  etc.,  for  it  has  been 
shown  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell  and  independently  by  Jenkins  and  Chapman 
(the  latter  having  worked  on  the  17  samples  above  referred  to  as  well  as  on 
4  samples  of  Japanese  wood  oil)  that  no  insoluble  hezabromides  are  obtained 
by  the  methods  proposed  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell.^  The  present  revisers 
have  applied  this  test,  as  modified  by  Halphen,'  to  a  large  number  of  samples 
without  obtaining  a  precipitate  in  any  one  case. 

Candle  nut  oil  (page  138)  obtained  from  another  species  of  Aleurites  as 
well  as  perilla  and  hemp  seed  oils  yield  notable  quantities  of  insoluble 
hezabromides. 

Ware  and  Schumann,'  give  the  following  methods  to  detect  adulterating 
oils,  which  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  pK>ta8sium  soaps  of  Chinese  wood 
oil  in  absolute  alcohol.  3  grm.  are  saponified  for  30  minutes  under  a  refluz 
condenser  with  100  c.c.  of  N/4  absolute  alcoholic  potassium  hydrozide  and 
the  soap  solution  is  cooled  for  10  minutes  at  0°  and  filtered  through  a  Gooch 
crucible  surrounded  by  ice.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  ice-cold  abso* 
lute  alcohol  previously  saturated  with  the  potassium  soap  of  elseo-margaric 
add  and  the  residue  dried  in  vacuo  at  75^  to  80^,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or 
carbon  diozide  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  dry  insoluble  soap  may  be 
taken  as  measuring  the  wood  oil  in  the  sample. 

Ezperiments  on  test  samples  containing  from  5  to  40%  of  linseed  and  soja 
bean  oils  gave  results  within  i  to  2%  of  the  theoretical. 


sp.  gr.  i$.s*/xs.s* 

Ref.  index  at  as* 

Moistttre  and  voUtile  matter. 

Ash 

Add  Talue 

Saponification  Talne 

TSuaponifiable  matter 

Iodine  valne  (Hubl.  x8  hours)  , 

Iodine-jelly  test« 

Heating  test> 


3 

9 


0.9406 

X.SI43 

o.oxa  % 

0.0068% 

3-45 
193. a? 

0.73    % 
169.3 

min.  37  aec 
min.  54 


0.9396 
X.5186 
0.0a     % 
o.ooa6% 
0.90 
193. oa 

0.47     % 
169.6 
4  min.  43  sec. 
9  min.  23 


0.9376  to  0.9416 
z. 4790  to  i.saoo 


o.a  too. 8 
x88.a  to  X9a.4 

x^x.6  to  Z7X.7 

3  mm.  to       8  min. 

xo  min.  to  x  x .  5  min. 


^  Analytic  1898.  33,  3x0* 

*F4iUy  Poods,  page  43. 

*Proc.  Amtr.  Soc,  TtsL  id  at,,  X9X4* 

*  lodine-jdly  Tui, — This  test  is  carried  out  by  mijdns  i  grm.  of  the  oil  with  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  at 
as",  adding  5  cc.  of  a  satixrated  solution  of  iodine  in  the  same  solvent  and  stirnn|[  the  mixture  until 
a  jdly  is  formed.    The  time  is  iu>ted  from  the  addition  of  the  iodine  to  the  formation  of  a  jdly. 

*  utoHnM  TaL — S  cc.  of  the  oil  are  placed  in  a  test-tube  oootaining  a  glass  rod  and  heated  in  an  oQ- 
bath  at  aSa^  the  rod  is  raised  after  9  minutes  and  aftenvaids  at  intervals  of  50  secondi,  the  time  baiag 
noted  whea  a  jelly  ia  formed. 
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In  a  report  of  the  same  Society^  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table 
for  two  samples  of  Chinese  wood  oil,  No.  i,  being  commercially  obtained  from 
the  exporter  and  No.  2  expressed  in  the  laboratory  from  Chinese  wood  oil  nuts. 

In  column  3  is  a  summary  of  the  average  results  of  11  investigators  upK>n 
3  samples  of  tung  oil  pressed  from  American  grown  nuts. 

Japanese  Wood  OIL 

With  regard  to  the  source  of  Japanese  wood  oil  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  exact  botanical  species  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
While  Lewkowitsch,*  states  that  the  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  Elceth- 
cocca  vernicia,  quoting  Kametaka'  and  distinctly  states  that  this  tree  di£Fers 
from  Paidownia  imperialis,  Chapman  (supra)  examined  oil  extracted  by  him- 
self from  the  fruits  of  the  latter  plant  and  obtained  values  closely  agreeing 
with  samples  of  Japanese  wood  oil  obtained  from  Japan.    Later,  however, 
Wilson^  states  that  the  seeds  actually  examined  by  Chapman  were  those  of 
Aleurites  cordata  and  not  those  of  Paidownia  imperialis.     In  view  however  of 
the  fact  that  Chapman  himself  examined  oil  extracted  in  his  own  laboratory 
from  the  seeds  of  A,  cordata^  it  seems  difficult  to  make  these  statements 
harmonise. 

In  a  private  communication  to  the  present  revisers,  Chapman  states  that 
the  oil  examined  by  him  was  prepared  from  seeds  forwarded  to  him  from  an 
authentic  source  in  Japan  and  from  a  district  in  which  the  oil  was  being 
commercially  manufactured  and  he  was  informed  that  the  seeds  in  question 
were  obtained  from  Paulownia  imperialis  and  he  further  states  that  the  seeds 
in  question  were  quite  different  from  those  of  Aleurites  cordata  in  his  posses- 
sion, one  specimen  of  which  had  been  received  from  the  Imperial  Institute. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  present  revisers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Chapman's 
statement  as  to  the  botanical  source  of  these  seeds  must  be  taken  as  correct, 
though  whether  Paulownia  imperialis  is  to  be  considered  a  botanical  synonym 
for  Aleurites  cordata  must  be  left  an  open  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  oil,  it  undoubtedly  differs  from  Chinese 
wood  oil,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  its  powers  of  polymerisation  and 
the  iodine  value  is  distinctly  lower. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  by  Chapman: 


Source 

Wakasa 

Idsumo 

? 

Paulownia 
imx>erialis 

Iodine  value 

158.0 

0.9377 
195.3 

1 . SO83 
1330.0 

Soft. 

149.0 
0.9400 

193.4 
I . 5053 
1630.0 
Soft. 

151. 8 

0.9349 
196.3 
X . S034 

IS3.S 

So.  sx>  IS  /is® 

0 . 035Z 

SaponiiicAtion  value 

103.  S 

Refractive  index  at  20® 

l.SOSO 

Time  of  efflux  at  15*,  seconds 

Polymerisation,  2  hours  at  a^o®  . . . 
Bromine    thermal    value    (rise    in 
degrees).^ 

Very  soft. 

24.  S 

119x4.  I7f  38. 

<  OUs,  Fats  and  Waxes,  5th  Bd.,  a,  82. 
•  /.  Coll.  Sci,  Imp,  Univ.  Tokyo,  1906. 
«  BtiU.  Imp.  Inst.,  19131  X3f  44i- 
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Lewkowitsch^  has  contrasted  the  polymerismg  powers  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  wood  oils  in  the  following  table  : 


Japanese 
tung  oil 


Chinese  tttng  oil 


No.  X 


No.  3 


Original  oH 

Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  ais"  (4ao^P> 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  2zr  (450*  P.) 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  350^  (4B2^  P.j 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flash  to  300^  (573^  P. 

Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  3x0*  (590^  P.] 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  320^  (608^  P.J 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  330'  (6a6"  P.j 

Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  340*  (644'  P.) 
Heated  to  150^  and  kept  there  for  2  hours 


0.93386 
0.9649 
0.93SS 
0.9477 


0.9553 
0.9650 

0.9694 

0.0760 
Solidified  to  a 
soft  jelly. 
0.9477 


0.941a 
0.9428 

0.9445 
0.9448 
0.959a 

0.9638 

0.9700 

SoUdified  to 

a  jelly. 


0.9365 
0.9363 


0.94x9 
0.943a 

0.941 I 


0.9504 
SoUdified  to 
hard  jeUy. 


0.9463 
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A.  Fouchet*  has  extracted  by  means  of  cold  petroleum  ether  a  yellow  oil 
from  seeds  of  a  cross  between  Juglans  niger  and  Juglans  cinerea  the  yield 
being  50%.    The  oil  so  obtained  gave  the  following  figures: 

Sp.  gr.  at  xa  /4**  C 0.9^5 

Ref.  index  (n)^  at  aa*  C X.470S 

Critical  temperature  of  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 78.5*  C 

I-t ±0 

Saponification  value xpx  .0 

Acid  value o. 37 

Iodine  value 151.0 

Acetyl  value xi .0 

The  author  states  that  the  oil  consisted  mainly  of  the  glycerides  of  stearic 
oleic,  linoleic  and  linolenic  acids,  there  being  70%  of  linoleic  acid.  Juglans 
niger  is  largely  cultivated  in  North  America,  the  oil  from  which  is  known 
as  p€can  oil. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  A.  C.  Deiler  and  G.  S.  Traps*  for 
oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  (kernels)  by  ether. 

Sp.  gr.  at  x^  /X5*  C 0.9x84 

Saponification  value , X98 .0 

Iodine  value  (Hubl's  method) X06.O 

Reichert-Meissl  value a. 3 

Insoluble  fatty  acids  +  unsaponifiable 93.4 


ALIZARIN  OIL,  TURKBT-RED  OIL. 

W.  Herbig  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  potassium  salts  of  ridn- 
oleic  and  sulphoricinoleic  acids  are  largely  soluble  in  cold  acetone  and  the 
sodium  salts  only  sparingly  soluble,  to  effect  a  practically  quantitative  sepa- 
ration from  the  neutral  oil.    He  proceeds  as  follows:  From  2  to  5  grm.  of 

>  OUs,  Pats  and  Wax4S,  sth  Bd.,  a,  84. 
'  Butt.  Set.  PkarmaeoL,  xpxa,  18^  539. 
'  Atiur.  Chem,  J,,  xpio.  43»  90. 
^FQirbtr-ZeiU,  as>  X^p  and  X94« 
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the  oil,  according  to  the  water  content  determined  by  Fahrion's  method^  are 
neutralised  with  N/i  or  N/10  alkali,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath 
and  the  residue  dried  by  Fahrion's  method  {loc.  cU.).  The  dried  mass  (which 
must  not  be  overheated)  is  boiled  with  4  successive  portions  (75  cc  each)  of 
anhydrous  acetone,  each  extract  being  cooled  with  ice  and  decanted  through 
a  filter.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  of  oil  weighed  and  its  add 
and  saponification  values  determined.  The  separated  salts  are  readily  sol- 
uble in  hot  water  yielding  a  solution  ranging  from  faint  yellow  to  deep  yellow 
(^'monopol  soap")-  This  solution  is  treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
to  liberate  the  combined  sulphuric  acid  and  fatty  acids,  the  latter  being 
subsequently  extracted  with  ether  and  examined.  From  66%  ("monopol 
soap")  to  77%  (Turkey-red  oil)  of  the  total  sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the 
salts  insoluble  in  acetone. 

The  ratios  between  the  percentages  of  acetone  extract  and  fatty  Bxdds 
were:  "monopol  soap"  1.13;  Turkey-red  oils  1.45  and  1.78.  The  sum  of 
water  and  total  fat  constituted  about  90%  of  the  samples  of  oil  (84%  in  the 
case  of  "monopol  soap").    This  affords  a  practical  sorting  test. 

CROTON  OIL. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note^  that  this  oil  entirely  loses  its  physiological  propers- 
ties  when  subjected  to  the  process  of  hydrogenation. 

BASSIA  TALLOW. 

Bassia  Ixmgifolia  and  Bassia  LatifoUa. — The  seeds  of  Bassia  longifolia 
and  Bassia  latifolia  are  very  similar  and  are  much  confused  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  admixture  in  commercial  samples  but  more  especially  because  they 
are  commonly  known  under  the  same  names,  such  as  "Mowrah,"  "Mohw- 
rah,"  "Mahua"  and  "Dlipe;"  the  latter  name  being  also  applied  to  a  very 
large  number  of  exotic  fats  and  ceases  to  have  any  designative  value. 

The  present  revisers  (see  FaUy  FoodSy  p.  183  et  seq.)  have  endeavoured 
to  draw  some  better  line  of  distinction  between  the  fats  of  this  group  and  sug- 
gest that  less  confusion  would  arise  if  they  were  referred  to  as  "Latifolia 
Fat"  and  "Longifolia  Fat." 

Bassia  Longifolia. — Occurs  in  southern  India  only.  The  seeds  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  B.  kUifolia,  but  as  a  general  rule  are  slightly 
longer  and  narrower,  but  this  does  not  hold  true  in  every  case. 

The  kernels  which  represent  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  contain 
some  55%  of  fat. 

In  all  probability  the  fat  from  these  seeds  3delded  the  original  "Slipe 
butter." 

Bassia  latifolia  occurs  mainly  in  central  India — ^from  western  Bengal  to 
Burma — but  does  not  extend  to  southern  India.    The  seeds  are  rather  more 

>  J.  Soc.  Ch€M,  Ind.,  19x3,  32,  zxi8. 
»  Ber.,  1909,  4a»  XS46. 
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round  and  shorter  than  those  of  B,  Umgifolia  and  larger  than  those  of  B. 
buiyracea.  As  in  the  case  of  B,  longifoUa  the  kernel  represents  %  (or 
ratlier  more)  the  weight  of  the  seed  and  contains  from  57--6o%  of  fat. 

BasffJH  Butyracea. — ^The  seeds  of  B.  btUyracea,  which  occurs  in  the  sub- 
Himalayan  districts — ^from  the  Ganges  to  Bhutan — are  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  B.  longifolia  and  B,  laUfolia  except  that  they  are  much  smaller. 
Xhe  fat  obtained  from  the  seeds  is  known  as  "Phulwa,"  the  name  '^Phul- 
wara"  being  applied  to  the  seeds  only.    The  seeds  contain  some  %  of  their 
weight  of  kernel,  which  kernel  has  a  fat  content  of  some  66%.    This  fat  is 
one  of  the  most  common  adulterants  of  Ghee  and  on  this  account  has  actually 
been  given  the  name  of  ''Ghee"  in  some  text-books.    The  present  revisers 
witli  a  view  to  differentiating  between  the  fats  obtained  from  the  three  fore- 
going  seeds  examined  samples  of  authentic  origin  and  having  extracted 
the  fat  themselves  by  means  of  petroleum  ether,  obtained  the  figures  given 
in  the  following  table: 


Determination 


BaMia  latifolia 


Baasia  longifolia 


Baitia  butyraoea 


Ref .  index  at  40'C.  (ZeiM  butyro-refracto- 


lodine  Taloe  (Wilt) 

Sp-  gr.,  99V I  sC . . .  .V.'.'  .* 
Free  fatty  adda  (aa  oleic) . 
Unsapomfiable  matter. . . . 
Baryta  value: 

Total 

Inaoluble 

Soluble 

—  (aoo+«) 

value 

Polenake  value 


irti 

I 


47.7 

59.4 
xpa.a 

0.859s 
34*6% 


a63.o 

2S2.0 

xz.o 
+41. 0 


49.3 

6a. 6 
X89-S 
0.86a4 

3.3% 


asS.a 

asa.8 

5-4 

+47.4 


47.8 

ta.6 
8.2 


8.74% 
X.36 

aS7.3 

+54. 1 
1. 31 
0.05 


Shea  butter  or  Karit6  butter  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Buiyrosper^ 
mum  (or  Bassia)  Parkil,  a  tree  largely  grown  in  West  Af rica,  French  Soudan, 
etc.  The  general  appearance  of  the  seed  is  not  unlike  that  of  B.  longifoUay 
B,  latifolia  and  B.  butyrospenftum,  though  so  very  considerably  larger  in 
size  as  to  rendo:  it  impossible  to  be  confused  with  these. 

The  whole  seeds  have  a  varying  content  of  fat — amounting  to  33  to  45% 
of  its  weight  which  is  equal  to  50-60%  of  the  kernel,  the  latter  being  the 
portion  usually  imported. 

Originally  the  fat  found  an  outlet  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
candles,  but  of  late  years,  owing  to  improvements  in  the  methods  of  de- 
odourising  and  refining,  its  uses  as  an  edible  fat  in  the  form  of  a  lard  sub- 
stitute or  pastry  fat  has  been  very  considerable.  The  "stearine"  has  been 
utilised  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  chocolate  fat  and  the  "oleine''  for  baking 
purposes. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  its  use  for  edible  purposes  was  at  one  time 
its  large  content  of  unsaponifiable  matter — (5-9%) — but  manufacturers 
have  now  learned  how  to  select  seeds  giving  the  lowest  yield  of  unsaponi* 
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fiable  matter,  and  methods  of  removing  a  proportion  of  the  latter  have 
come  into  use.  The  figures  in  the  following  tables  were  obtained  by  the 
present  revisers. 

SHEA  NUT  OIL. 


Determination 


Usual  limits 


Typical  sx>ecixnen 


M.  p.,  ^C,  incipient  fusion. 
M.  p.  ^C,  complete  fusion. 


Solidif;ring  point,  ^C. 

Saponification  value 

Rd.  index  at  ^o^  C.  (S^eiss  butyro-ref ractometer) 

Iodine  value  (wjjs) 

Sp.  gr.,  i^/is  C 

Sp.  gr..  99V1.S  C 

Free  fatty  acids  (as  oleic) 

Unsapomfiable  matter 

M.  p.  of  fatty  acids.  *C 


29*  to  32* 
37*  to  42<» 
25®  to  30** 
180  to  190 
55.5  to  56.5 
57  to  63 


2%  upwards 
5  to  9% 


41.2* 
26. «• 

186.9 
56.3 

58.93 


8.29% 
7.56% 


Determination 


Shea  nut  "stearine" 


Shea  nut  "oleine' 


M.  p.,  ^C,  incipient  fusion 

M.  p.,  ^C.,  complete  fusion 

SoUdifying  point.  ^C 

Saponification  value 

Ref .  index  at  40^  C.  (Zeiss  butyro-ref  ractometer) . 

Iodine  value 

Free  fatty  acids 

Unsapomfiable  matter 

Reichert-Meissl  value 

Polenske  value 


40.0' 

55.  s; 

34  a* 
179.7 
52.7 
51.9 
3.4  % 
0.25% 


24.0** 
18X.6 

58.7 

62.3 
5.89% 
7.72% 
3.60 
0.73 


Bassda  Toxispenna  (Mimusops  Djave),  the  seeds  of  which  are  commonly 
known  as  "Njave"  or  "Djave"  being  the  "mahogany  nuts"  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

The  nuts  are  about  23^-3  in.  long  and  i}4:  broad,  having  a  bright  pol- 
ished mahogany  coloured  shell  and  a  long  oval  hilum  on  one  side.  They 
are  similar  to,  though  rather  larger  and  more  pointed  at  the  extremities  than, 
Shea  nuts.  They  contain  about  half  their  weight  of  a  kernel  in  which 
there  is  6$  to  70%  of  fat. 

As  far  as  the  present  revisers  are  aware  the  fat  has  not  been  used  for 
edible  purposes  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  usually  contains  traces  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  produced  by  the  enzymic  decomposition  of  the  non-fatty 
portion.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  free  the  fat  from 
this  poison  and  in  the  event  of  no  other  unwholesome  substance  revealing 
itself,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  fat  should  not  find  a  use  for 
dietetic  purposes. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  on  a  sample  of  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds  with  petroleum  ether  by  the  present  revisers. 

Solidifying  point 21.0^ 

Sapomfication 184 .  a 

Ref.  index  at  40®  C.  (Zeiss  scale) 51.8* 

Iodine  value  (Wijs) 6s .  i 

Sp.  gr.  *^\b o.  8578 

FVee  fatt^  acids  (as  oleic),  % 9«  37 

Unsapomfiable  matter,  % 3. 80 

M.  p.  of  fatty  acids 52. 8J 

Solidifying  point  of  fatty  acids 47 'S* 
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Sassia  Mottleyanai  Nat.  Ord.  Sapotaceae. 

The  seeds,  which  are  also  known  as  katio,  katiau,  ketzian  and  by  various 
other  names,  are  like  those  of  B.  latifolia  but  very  much  smaller.  Accord- 
ing to  Brooks^  the  tree  grows  abundantly  in  the  swamps  of  Sadong  and 
Saribas  Districts.  This  author  states  that  they  are  at  present  of  no  com- 
mercial value,  but  are  highly  prized  by  the  natives  for  cooking  and  other 
purposes. 

The  average  figures  of  a  D3rak  prepared  oil  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
This  oil  had  a  bright  yellow  colotu:,  sweet  taste  and  pleasant  odour  of  almonds. 

Brooks  has  found  the  kernels  to  contaia  47.5%  of  oil,  while  another  sample 
examined  by  the  present  revisers  had  a  fat  content  of  56%,  and  the  proportion 
of  kernel  amounted  to  75%  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  seed,  100  of  which 
weighed  30  grm. 

Brooks  describes  the  D3rak  prepared  oil  as  having  a  pleasant  odour  of 
almonds,  which  neither  the  Imperial  Institute  nor  the  present  revisers  have 
found  to  be  true  of  oils  which  were  extracted  from  the  seeds  in  the  laboratory. 
The  native  prepared  fat  was,  however,  found  to  have  a  pronounced  smell  of 
almonds  and  this  was  investigated  by  the  Imperial  Institute  who  found  no 
prussic  acid,  but  proved  the  presence  of  benzaldehyde,  which  they  suggest 
had  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  or  scenting  the  oil. 


OIL  FROM  BASSIA  MOTTLEYANA. 


Dcflcrisrtion  of  Munple 

Dyak  or  zuitive  make 

Extracted   from  seeds 

Observer 

Brooks 

Present 
revisers 

Imperial 
Institute 

Imperial 
Institute 

Present 
revisers 

Solidifyiog  pmnt 

14. 0 
1.8 
0.9x7 

IS.O 
1.7 
0.9x74 

Acid  yalue.' 

3.3 

77.9 

13.8 

Sp.  «,,  is^/i*® 

Sd.  at..  looVxs.5*       

0.864 
65.0 

0.885 
65.0 

Todiae  valoe 

63.9 
53.4 
X89.5 
0.41 

66.5 

65.  J 

Ref.  index     

53.3 

Saponificatioii  Talue 

188.9 

191.5 

X9X.O 

193. 1 

TJnsftponifiabie  matter 

Rcich^r t-Meieat  value 

0.6 
36. 3* 

0.8 
36.4* 

Titer  test 

1 

BORNEO  TALLOW. 

During  recent  years  very  large  quantities  of  Borneo  tallow  have  found 
their  way  on  to  the  European  market  in  the  form  of  cacao-butter  substitutes, 
the  fat  being  obtained  from  various  kinds  of  Shorea,  chiefly  Shorea  stenoptera, 
Sharea  ghysbertianay  Shorea  aptera  and  Shorea  robusta  as  well  as  Isoptera 
horneensis  and  species  of  Eopea.  The  seeds  are  usually  sent  into  this  country 
under  the  name  of  "Pontianak  illipfi  nuts,"  being  distinguished  by  the  prefix 

^Analyst,  1909,  34*  a07. 
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''large"  or  ''small"  this  not  conve3ang  any  botanical  distinction,  but 
purely  a  commercial  (jiifferentiation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  seed. 

The  cacao-butter  substitute  is  commercially  known  as  "green  butter," 
but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  this  name  also  includes  the  f art  of 
a  munber  of  similar  exotic  nuts. 

The  fat  obtained  from  certain  of  these  seeds  is  so  similar  in  physical  and 
anal3rtical  properties  to  true  cacao  butter  that  the  problem  of  distinguish  ing 
it  from  cacao  butter  is  of  the  highest  difficulty.    Various  tests  have  been,  put 
forward  with  the  object  of  detecting  its  presence,  one  of  tlie  most  important 
having  been  suggested  by  Halphen.^    His  test  has  been  investigated  by  the 
present  revisers'  who  not  having  found  it  altogether  satisfactory,  h&ve 
modified  it  in  the  following  manner:  i  grm.  of  the  clear  filtered  fat  is  dis- 
solved in  2  ex.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
petroleum  ether  (distilling  beloW  40^),  and  2  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  placed 
in  a  test-tube  about  6  in.  long  and  ^  in.  in  diameter.    The  tube  is  cooled 
in  water  and  a  solution  of  bromine  in  an  equal  volume  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride added  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  colour  of 
the  bromine  is  permanent.    The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  only  r 
drop  in  excess  is  allowed.    The  tube  is  then  corked  and  allowed  to  stand. 
If,  after  the  expiration  of  15  minutes,  the  solution  is  perfectly  dear,  cacao 
butter  is  not  present,  or  there  is  less  than  10%.    If  the  solution  shows  any 
turbidity,  the  presence  of  cacao  butter  is  indicated,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
— somewhat  rare — cacao  butter  substitute  obtained  from  a  species  of  Gutta 
nut.    This  one  exception,  however,  does  not  give  quite  the  same  turbidity 
as  cacao  butter,  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  as  described  below. 

The  method  can  be  made  roughly  quantitative  by  making  mixtures  of 
cacao  butter  and  some  solid  fat  of  low  iodine  value  (such  as  cocoanut  oil 
or  cocoanut  "stearine"  if  an  actual  "green  butter"  is  not  to  hand),  and 
comparing  the  turbidities  produced  by  these  mixtures  and  the  sample  under 
examination. 

After  the  turbidity  has  been  compared,  2  cc.  of  petroleum  ether  are 
added  to  the  tubes,  which,  after  mixing  by  inversion,  are  allowed  to  stand  all 
night,  when  the  cacao-butter  turbidity  settles  out  as  a  very  fine  canary- 
coloured  precipitate,  easily  distinguished  from  the  slight  flocculent  precipi- 
tate which  "green  butters"  under  these  circumstances  usually  throw  down. 
It  is  to  be  also  noted  that  cacao  butter  is  completely  soluble  in  the  carbon 
tetrachloride-petroleum-ether  mixture  in  the  strength  given  above,  whereas 
"green  butters"  usually  become  turbid  almost  immediately,  and  on  stand- 
ing for  2  hours  usually  throw  down  a  considerable  precipitate.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken  that  the  solution  used  for  the  test  is  quite  dear. 

The  fat  mentioned  above,  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  cacao 
butter,  may  be  distinguished  from  true  cacao  butter  as  follows:  The  solution 

»  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  ipoS,  38,  345. 
*Analystt  i9X3f  38,  20X. 
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ol  the  faty  after  treatment  with  the  bromine,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  15 
minutes^  and  the  turbidity  is  then  carefully  examined  by  transmitted  light. 
The  turbidity  due  to  cacao  butter  is  absolutely  non-flocculent,  and  any  ap- 
pearance of  flocculent  particles  is  characteristic  of  the  other  fat.  If  now  to 
the  brominated  solution  are  added  2  c.c.  of  petroleum  (fraction  of  motor 
spirit  distilling  between  90°  and  100**  C.)  and  the  whole  mixed,  any  turbidity 
due  to  cacao  butter  entirely  dissolves,  whilst  the  turbidity  due  to  this  other 
fat  remains  quite  insoluble. 

By  this  means  5%  of  this  fat  may  be  detected  in  admixture  with  95% 
of  cacao  butter  or  ^'green  butter."  More  than  10%  of  this  fat  produces 
such  a  heavy  flocculent  precipitate  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken. 

Since  this  test  was  put  forward  difficulties  have  arisen  in  that  many  of 
the  commercial  products  now  often  contain  proportions  of  hydrogenised  fats 
which  considerably  mask,  and  in  some  cases,  vitiate  the  test. 

ERRATA  AND  ADDBNDA  TO  VOL.  H. 

Page  91,  line  4  from  bottom;  H.  Meyer  and  D.  Beer'  state  that  stearic  and  hypogteic 
adds  are  not  present  and  that  they  have  found  the  fatty  add  of  high  melting  point 
isolated  by  Hehner  and  Mitdiell  to  be  a  mixture  of  aradiidic  and  lignoceric  acids. 

Page  105,  the  section  on  apricot-kernel  oil  should  commence  ''see  also  pp.  44  and  69." 
Page  119,  footnote  2,  add  "Chemist  and  Druggist,  1901,  Sept.  31. 
Page  176,  cacao-butter  section  should  commence  "see  also  this  volume,  p.  71,  and  VoL 
VI,  p.  715. 

Page  177,  line  10,  "30"  should  be  "30*." 

Page  180,  at  head  of  right-hand  column,  the  o  in  front  of  degree  sign  should  be  ddeted. 
Page  188,  at  end  of  second  paragraph  there  should  be  a  reference  to  a  new  footnote 
as  follows: 

"Elsdon  {Analyst^  1912,  38,  8)  by  the  method  of  alcoholysis  condudes  that  the  com* 
position  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  is  approximately  as  follows:  caproic  acid,  2%;  caprylic 
add,  9%;  capric  acid,  zo%;  lauric  acid,  45%;  myristic  acid,  ?o%;  palmitic  acid,  7%; 
stearic  add,  5%;  oleic  add,  2%." 

Page  194,  footnote  2  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  page  193,  and  the  refer  ence  figure 
2  should  be  inserted  in  the  text  after  "Mitchell"  in  line  8  from  bottom  of  page  Z93. 
Page  217,  line  9  from  bottom,  the  second  "or"  sho\ild  read  "of." 
Page  226,  last  line,  "191.4"  should  read  "196.2." 

Page  231,  in  columns  8  and  14,  the  figures  5.60  and  65.92  opposite  "R.-M.  value'* 
should  be  opposite  "Rdchert  value." 

Page  246,  the  words  in  brackets,  lines  zo  to  7  from  bottom,  should  have  been  a  footnote. 
There  should  be  a  comma  after  "410"  and  the  semicolon  after  the  second  bracket  should 
be  omitted. 

Page  252,  the  first  footnote  should  be  numbered  z. 
Page  257,  insert  a  new  paragraph: 

Paraffin  wax,  if  present  to  the  amount  of  3%  or  more,  can  be  easily  detected  by  sa- 
ponifying 5  grm.  of  the  sample  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  as  in  determining  the 
ssfXHiification  value  and  keeping  the  liquid  hot  on  the  water-bath  in  a  corked  flask.  The 
paraffin  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  or  adhering  in  small  globules  to  the 
tides  of  the  flask  and  the  solution  when  diluted  with  hot  water  will  be  turbid.  Genuine 
beeswax  gives  a  clear  solution 

1  Monatsh.,  Z9X3,  34, 1x95. 
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By  CECIL  REVIS  and  E.  R.  BOLTON. 

COMPOSITION  OF  BUTTER  FAT. 

Siegfield^  has  carried  out  some  work  on  the  acids  present  in  butter  fat 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  non-volatile  acids  consist  of  oleic,  palmitic 
and  myristic  acids,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  being  sometimes 
present.    Stearic  acid  was  not  found.    The  volatile  acids  consist  chiefly 
of  butyric,  caproic  and  caprylic  acids  m  very  variable  proportions,  while 
the  volatile  insoluble  acids  contain  a  small  quantity  of  caprylic  add  and 
probably  traces  of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids.    According  to  v.  Fodor* 
caproic  add  is  the  normal  acid  and  not  the  isobutylacetic  add;  this  is  con- 
finned  by  Smedley,'  but  the  latter  investigator  finds  lo  to  15%  of  stearic 
acid  which  is  very  improbable. 

Content  of  Volatile  Fatty  Adds,  Soluble  and  Insoluble  in  Water  (Com- 
pare Vol.  II,  p.  283). — The  Reichert-Meissl-Polenske  method  has  been 
extended  by  the  writers  to  work  in  connection  with  the  method  of  Kirschner. 
The  full  process  will  be  found  under  Margarine,  page  1 66.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  Kirschner  and  confirmed  by  the  writers,  this  latter  value  is  practically 
a  measure  of  the  butyric  acid  present  and  consequently  gives  a  more  sen- 
sitive indication  for  the  detection  of  coconut  oil  than  the  Polenske  value 
alone.    The  writers  have  suggested  the  following  comparative  values: 

Kirachner  Polexiske 

value  value 

ao  1.6 

23  a.x 

34  3.6 

a6  3.3 

These  figures  have  been  confirmed  by  Cranfidd/  who  has  determined 
the  R.  M.  Pol.  &  K.  values  for  a  large  number  of  butters. 

A  variation  of  i.o  must  be  allowed  either  way  in  the  Polenske  value 
corresponding  to  any  particular  Kirschner  value,  the  addition  of  less  than 
5%  of  coconut  oil  causing  the  Polenske  value  to  fall  outside  this  limit. 

A  long  and  searching  investigation  of  the  variations  in  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  and  Polenske  figures  for  the  butter  fat  of  single  cows  over  the  whole 
period  of  lactation  has  been  carried  out  by  Beerbohm.^    It  appears  that, 

1  Zeit.  UnUrs,  Nahr.  Genussm.  19x3,  34,  45. 

*  Ibid.,  X9X3»  36,  641. 

*  Biochem.  J.,  191 3,  6»  4SX. 

*  Analyst,  1915.40, 439* 

^  Milch.  Zentr.,  1913,  43,  5x3. 
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in  general,  the  Rdchert-Meissl  figure  falls  during  lactation,  whilst  the  Po- 
lenske  figure  rises.  The  curves  and  tables  given  are  very  interesting,  but 
are  too  lengthy  for  reproduction  here. 

According  to  Sunberg,i  the  percentage  of  coconut  oil  may  be  calculated 
from  the  tables  given  by  Polenske'  by  taking  the  percentage  there  given, 
as  percentages  referred  to  the  actual  butter  fat  concurrently  present  and 
then  calculating  the  percentage  on  the  mixed  fat.  For  instance,  if  the 
Polenske  figure  obtained  gives  from  Polenske's  tables  27%,  then  the  actual 

27  X 100 
percentage  present  in  the  mixture  would  be  given  by         . —  =  21.5%. 

The  question  of  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  butter  fat  apparently  adulter* 
ated  with  coconut  oil,  from  cows  fed  on  coconut-oU  cake,  has  been  investigated 
by  Ledent,'  whose  results  appear  to  show  that  the  butter  fat  in  such  cases 
does  give  indications  of  the  presence  of  coconut  ofl.    This  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  Barthel  and  Soden,^  who  show  that  it  is  not  only  th^  case  with 
coconut-oil  cake,  but  also  with  that  of  beet-root  leaves.    The  writers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  whfle  this  may  occur  occasionally  in  practice,  it  has  not 
come  under  their  notice  in  samples  of  butter  representing  the  chief  supplies 
of  the  English  market.    Should  this  adulteration  with  coconut  oil  be  sus- 
pected, it  could  be  confirmed  by  the  phytosteryl  acetate  test,  which  would 
give  positive  results  for  the  presence  of  phytosterol  if  the  recrystallisation 
is  carried  out  sufficiently  often. 

The  Method  of  Av£  Lallemant  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  288).— This  method 
bas  been  used  by  the  writers  since  the  time  of  its  publication  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  as  to  its  value. 

The  following  are  a  selection  of  figures  obtained  by  them  with  different 
butters: 


Butter 


Total 
Ba 


Insoluble 
Ba 


Soluble 
Ba 


Difference 


R.M. 

No. 


Polenske 
No. 


Kinchner 
No. 


Danish. 


Bi«lish. 


315.90 

353.95 

63.95 

—  xo.oo 

39.7 

308.59 

351.18 

57.41 

—  6.35 

-  3.76 

30.6 

3x0.38 

353.31 

57. 07 

30.  a 

314.38 

354.19 

60.19 

—  6.00 

31. 8 

313.03 
313.18 

354.30 

57.73 

-  3.43 

—  0.33 

30.1 

353.98 

59.30 

30.4 
31.8 

317.66 

356.04 

6x.63 

-  5. 58 

316.19 

354.95 

61.34 

—  6.39 

30.9 

3x7.53 

355  90 

61.63 

-  5-73 

39.1 

313.78 

353.34 

60.54 

—  8.30 

31.4 

3x3.16 

,  353.18 

59.98 

-  6.80 

30.x 

313.71 

353.98 

59.73 

-  6.75 

39.8 

313.04 
314  38 

353. 57 

58.47 

"  '♦•?9 

30.1 

355.35 

59.03 

-  3.68 

38.3 

3x3.36 

351.61 

60.65 

-  9.04 

31.4 

313.88 

355.43 

57.46 

—  3.04 

39.8 

313.46 

354.44 

59.03 

-  4.58 

38.5 

3.7 
3.7 
1.9 

3.9 
1.8 

3.4 
3.0 

9.9 
3.0 

9.3 

9.3 

a. 4 

9.5 

3.1 

3.4 
3.4 
3.4 


94.3 
33.8 
33.8 

33.8 
31. 4 
31.4 
90.9 


34 

.6 

31 

■9 

31 

■9 

SO 

.1 

33 

9 

^ZetL  Unitrs,  Nakr.  Ggnussm.,  19x3,  a6,  493. 

*  Arbeit  Kaiserlick  GesundkeitesamU,  1904,  5»  45. 
'  Bull.  Soc,  Chitn.  BeUe.,  19x3.  37>  335. 

*  ZeU.  UnUrs.  Nakr.  Genussm.,  19x4.  37f  439. 
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Btttter 


Total 
B* 


Insoluble 
Ba 


Soluble 
Ba 


DiflSerence 


R.M. 

No. 


Polenske 
No. 


No. 


New  Zealand. 


ItUk. 


Normandy. 


Probably  adulterated. . 


309.78 

a5x.40 
a5x.86 

58.38 

-  6.98 

30.5 

a. a 

3x6.90 

65.04 
5908 

— 13.X8 

32.7 

2.7 

3XX.XI 

a5a.03 

-  7.05 

3X.8 

a. a 

3x7.59 

253.87 

63.72 

-  9.85 

29.6 

3.3 

3x3. 4X 

a5a.9x 

60.50 

-  7.59 

32.4 

2.7 

3x8.70 

254.50 

64.  ao 

-  9.70 

32.  a 

3.0 

3x6. as 

254. xs 

6a.  xo 

-  7.95 

32.4 

a. 6 

3x5.83 
3x4.68 

256.23 
254.03 

^t 

ziil 

32. a 
31.4 

a. 8 

2.5 

3x1. 4X 

254 .24 

57. X7 

-  2.93 

28.1 

a.x 

309  OS 

251.55 

57.50 

-  5.95 

27.4 

2.3 

3x6. ao 

253.90 

6a.  S3 
63.74 
56.99 

-  8.63 
— ii.aa 

32.4 
H'2 

3.2 
3.0 

3X6!90 

254.95 
256.73 

—  a. 04 

28.8 

a.x 

60.  a3 

-  3.50 

3x4 

2.9 

3xa.75 

258. X7 

54.58 

+  3.59 

28.5 

2.3 

307 ■ aa 

356.30 

50.92 

+  5. 38 
+  6.65 

a6.6 

1.8 

309. X3 

257.89 

51.24 
47.58 

a7.l 

a.x 

303.06 

255  48 

+  7.90 

34.6 

X.7 

33-1 

99.0 


19.9 


The  above  figures  illustrate  the  type  of  result  obtained.  There  is  a 
great  similarity  in  butter  from  different  sources,  and  in  the  case  of  butters 
arriving  from  a  known  source,  the  method  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In  many 
cases  in  which  a  positive  result  was  obtained  indirect  evidence  was  forth- 
coming to  support  the  analytical  data. 

It  is  necessary  again  to  point  out  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  analytical  technique,  more  particularly  in  the  original  saponification 
titration,  which  must  be  obtained  to  the  nearest  half  drop. 


Qualitative  Tests. 

The  Foam  Test  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  299). — This  test,  originally  supposed 
to  be  of  use  in  distinguishing  between  butter  and  margarine,  has  lost  much 
of  its  value  on  account  of  the  additions  now  made  to  margarine  in  order  to 
bring  about  "browning"  and  ''foaming"  which  are  considered  so  essential 
in  ordinary  culinary  operations.  These  compounds  generally  consist  of  some 
compound  of  casein  together  with  sugar,  and  egg  yolk  is  also  used  for  the 
some  purpose. 

Halphen's  Test — This  test  has  been  improved  by  Gastaldi^  by  sub- 
stituting pyridine  for  the  amyl  alcohol  employed. 

The  modified  test  is  carried  out  as  follows:  To  5  c.c.  of  the  oil  add  i 
drop  of  p3nidine,  shake  well  and  after  adding  4  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide, 
containing  i  %  sulphur,  heat  for  20  minutes  in  the  water-bath,  the  tubes  being 
closely  stoppered.  The  writers  can  confirm  the  value  and  greater  sensitive- 
ness of  the  test ;  they  find  it  possible  to  detect  at  least  o.  2  %  of  ordinary  cotton- 
seed oil  products.  It  must  be  remembered  that  hydrogenation  (see  pages 
122  and  173)  partly  destroys  the  chromogenetic  substance  responsible  for  the 

>  Abt.  7.  Cfum.  Soc.  Ind.,  19 x a,  31,  934. 
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reaction,  and  for  this  reason  the  greatest  possible  sensitiveness  that  can  be 
obtained  for  this  test  is  desirable. 

Utz  has  suggested  the  use  of  pentachlorethane  (b.  p.  159^  C.)  as  solvent 
for  the  sulphur.  The  tubes  can  then  be  heated  at  a  temperature  nearly 
that  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  solvent.  It  is  stated  that  the  test  is  rendered 
more  delicate,  but  the  writers  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of  the  method. 
(See  Cottonseed  Oil,  p.  135.) 

Water  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  304). — There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  of 
late  years  for  the  water  content  of  butter  to  approximate  to  16%.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  successive  figures  obtained  for  various  butters: 


15.8,  Z4.9,  i«.9.  15.6,  Z5.8,  15. 9>  15.7*  15.7.  IS. 7.  Z5.».  I5.x.  z$-8,  15. 5t  Z4.6.  15.O. 

IS .3.  IS. 4. 
BUud  I. 

IS-O.   Z4.0.  ZS-S.  IS. 9.  Z4*7t  IS. 3.  iS.9t  XS.3.  X4-7t  IS.7»  xS-3.  IS-P.  Z5.6,  25.4.  15.7. 
BUmd  a. 

15. 0,   15.7*  zS->.  16. z.  15.8,  x6.4t  IS. 9*  xS-4.  z6.7.  iS.9f  Z6.5,  15. 9t  14-6.  15-9.  tS-S* 

1^.9.   ZS-9. 
EsifuiA  (eountry  made). 

14. 6.   14. 9.  Z4Z.  14-3,  14-4.  X4.S.  13-5.  M-?*  14.3.   15-4.   iS.3t  IS.4.  M-^.   X3-8.  U-O,    . 
14.  a. 
JHtL 

14.0,   14. o.  13.7.  14-4.  X3-8f  13-6,  Zd.9,  13.6. 

The  difference  between  the  last  two  which  do  not  compete  on  so  keen  a 
market,  and  the  first  three  which  do  so  compete,  is  very  noticeable. 

A  few  methods  for  the  rapid  estimation  of  water  in  butter  have  been 
devised  for  factory  work,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  direct  drying 
method  is  really  the  simplest,  though  for  obvious  reasons  the  time  required 
is  not  possible  in  factories  where  blending  is  going  on,  and  the  percentage  of 
water  is  required  while  the  butter  is  passing  the  blenders. 

The  method  of  Patrick  (Vol.  11,  p.  306)  is  probably  the  most  expeditious; 
it  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  requires  some  little  skill  and  attention  to  hit  the 
exact  point  when  all  the  water  has  gone  and  decomposition  of  the  curd  has 
not  commenced. 

For  this  reason  distillation  methods  have  been  introduced  which  are 
rapid  and  quite  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose. 

(i)  Gray's  Metfiod  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Circ.  100). 

Aj^Mratas. — The  apparatus  required  for  the  test  is  as  follows: 
Balance. — ^Sensitive  to  0.025  S^^^* 
Pipette, — For  measuring  6  c.c. 
Paper. — ^Parchment,  5  by  5  in.;  must  be  perfectly  dry. 
Special  Apparatus. — As  shown  in  figure.    Referring  to  Fig.  6,  ^  is  a  flask 
of  capacity  of  a  little  over  70  cc.    C  is  a  graduated  tube,  which  is  con- 
nected with  flask  A  by  means  of  a  rubber  stopper.    F  is  a  glass  stopper 
ground  into  the  tube  C.    The  tube  C  is  graduated  after  this  glass  stopper 
P  has  been  ground  in,  the  zero  mark  being  the  end  of  the  stopper.    Each 
mark  of  the  graduation  represents  0.02  cc,  or  when  a  zo-grm.  sample  of 
butter  is  used  each  mark  represents  0.2%  of  water.    £  is  a  glass  condensing 
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jacket  connected  to  the  graduated  tube  C  by  rubber  stopper  D,  as  shown  i 
the  figure. 


Amyl  Reagent' — A  mucture  of  amyl  acetate  (5  parts)  and  amyl  valerate 
(i  part).  Must  be  free  from  water  soluble  impurities  in  order  to  give 
accurate  results. 


ESTIMATION    OF   WATER  I57 

Method. 

Preparing  the  Saiiq>le. — The  sample  of  butter  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
container  (i  pint  jar  or  metal  cup  will  be  satisfactory),  and  the  latter  im- 
mersed in  water  at  about  loo**  F.  The  butter  is  stirred  with  a  spatula  or 
spoon  until  it  has  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  and  no  free  water  can  be 
seen.  Samples  of  butter  should  not  be  left  standing  in  open  containers 
any  length  of  time  before  making  the  water  determination,  as  some  of  the 
water  will  evaporate  and  the  percentage  of  water  found  finally  will  be  too 
low. 

Weig^iiiig  flie  Sample. — Place  on  each  pan  of  the  balance  one  sheet  of 

parchment  paper  and  balance  accurately.    Place  the  10  grm.  weight  on  one 

pan  and  balance  again  by  placing  butter  on  the  parchment  paper  on  the 

opposite  pan,  placing  the  sample  as  near  the  centre  of  the  paper  as  possible. 

When  exactly  10  grm.  are  weighed  out  remove  the  sample  from  the 

pan,  and  fold  it  in  the  parchment  paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  and 

butter  may  be  slipped  into  flask  A.    Add  6  c.c.  of  the  amyl  reagent  to  the 

butter  in  the  flask,  connect  the  apparatus  as  shown  in  the  figure  and  fill 

the  condensing  jacket  E  with  cool  water  to  within  i  in.  of  the  top.    Remove 

the  stopper  F* 

Place  the  apparatus  over  the  flame  of  the  burner,  applying  heat  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  A.    In  a  short  time  the  butter  will  melt,  running  from 
the  parchment  paper  into  the  amyl  reagent.    The  water  in  the  sample  then 
boils  and  passes  as  steam  into  the  tube  C,  where  it  is  condensed  and  trapped. 
Watch  the  condensation  in  the  graduated  part  of  the  tube  C,  and  do  not  let 
the  steam  get  higher  than  the  15%  mark.    If  it  goes  higher  than  this,  re- 
move the  flame,  as  there  is  danger  of  water  being  lost.   .If  there  is  any 
indication  of  the  mixture  in  the  flask  A  foaming  over,  remove  the  flame. 
Foaming  is  usually  prevented  by  6  c.c.  of  amyl  reagent,  but  some  samples 
of  butter,  especially  those  of  high  moisture,  require  a  trifle  more  than  6 
C.C.    In  case  of  continued  foaming,  allow  the  mixture  in  the  flask  to  cool, 
and  add  about  2  c.c.  of  the  amyl  reagent,  and  continue  heating.    After 
the  water  in  the  sample  has  boiled  out,  the  temperature  rises  and  the  amyl 
reagent  boils,  driving  the  last  traces  of  water  and  water-vapour  from  the 
flask  and  bottom  of  the  stopper.    Some  of  the  amyl  reagent  is  carried  into 
the  tube  C  with  the  steam,  and  some  is  boiled  over  after  the  water  has  been 
driven  off.    This  amyl  reagent  in  the  tube  is  no  disadvantage.    The  time 
required  to  expel  all  the  water  from  the  sample  is  not  less  than  5  minutes 
and  with  most  samples  need  not  be  more  than  8  minutes.    When  the  mixture 
in  the  flask  becomes  brown  and  all  the  crackling  in  boiling  ceases,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  all  water  has  been  driven  from  the  flask.    Disconnect 
the  flask  A  from  the  stopper  5,  place  the  glass  stopper  F  in  the  tube  C, 
giving  it  a  slight  turn  to  ensure  its  being  held  firmly,  invert  the  tube  C, 
first  being  sure  that  the  mouth  of  the  small  tube  inside  the  bulb  is  held  up- 
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wards;  pour  the  water  from  the  condensing  jacket  £,  after  which  the  jacket 
may  be  removed.    When  the  tube  C  is  inverted  the  water  and  amyl  reagent 
flow  into  the  graduated  part  of  the  tube.    To  separate  these  and  to  get  the 
last  traces  of  water  into  the  graduated  part,  the  tube  C  is  held  with  the  bulb 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  stoppered  end  away  from  the  body,  raised 
to  a  horizontal  position,  and  swung  at  arm's  length  sharply  down  to  the 
side.     This  is  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  dividing  line  between  the 
water  and  the  amyl  reagent  is  very  distinct  and  no  amyl  reagent  can  be 
seen  with  the  water  and  vice  versa.    The  tube  should  then  be  held  a  short 
time  with  the  stoppered  end  downwards  and  the  amyl  reagent  in  the  bulb 
of  the  tube  agitated  in  order  to  rinse  down  any  water  that  may  be  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  bulb.    The  reading  should  not  be  taken  until  the  tube 
and  its  contents  have  cooled  so  that  very  little  warmth  is  felt.    The  vmtcr 
is  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  when  a  lo-grm.  sample  is  taken  the  per- 
centage may  be  read  directly.    Read  the  lower  part  of  the  meniscus. 

The  following  method  has  been  devised  to  estimate  fat  and  salt  in  butter, 
particularly  in  creameries.^ 

EsUmation  of  Fat :  A|ipaxatiis  Required. — ^A  centrifuge. 

A  special  separating  funnel. 

A  balance  which  is  sensitive  to  o.qi  grm.  (A  torsion  balance  such  as 
is  used  in  the  moisture  test  is  satisfactory  if  it  is  in  good  condition.) 

An  acciurate  set  of  metric  weights. 

A  10  c.c.  graduated  glass  cylinder. 

A  100  C.C.  glass  beaker. 

Special  Separating  Funnel. — ^This  is  essentially  a  separating  funnel  with 
a  capillary  stem.  The  capacity  of  the  funnel  should  be  about  75  c.c.  and  its 
weight  when  empty  should  not  exceed  70  grm.  The  stopper  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  desired.  It  is  a  convenience  in  the  final  weighing,  but  not  a 
necessity.    Fig.  7  shows  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  funnel. 

Special  Socket. — ^This  is  a  double  socket  for  holding  the  above  funnel  while 
centrifuging,  and  is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper  with  hangers  of  steel.  Each 
socket  will  hold  2  funnels.  The  cut  shows  the  construction  and  dimen- 
sions. It  differs  in  no  material  way  from  the  socket  ordinarily  used  on  the 
Babcock  centrifuge,  except  for  the  opening  in  the  side.  If  the  dimensions 
given  fail  to  fit  the  centrifuge  at  hand,  they  may  be  changed  to  suit  so  long 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  barrels  are  not  altered.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  capillary  stem  of  the  funnel  does  not  project  far  enough  through  the  hole 
in  the  socket  to  strike  against  the  side  of  the  centrifuge  when  being  whirled. 
It  is  best  to  fit  a  disc  of  rubber  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket. 

Sampling  the  Butter. — In  estimating  fat  in  butter,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  securing  a  representative  sample  and  in  preparing  this  for  the  test. 

>  Shaw,  U.  S.  Dspt.  of  A  trie.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ^  Circ  ao3.  May  ao,  19x2.    (Compare  Vol. 
II,  p.  306.) 
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Erroars  introduced  by  improper  sampling  are  far  greater  than  those  in  the 
actual  test. 

Samples  are  best  taken  with  a  butter  trier,  and  one  should  alwa3rs  take 
several  plugs  from  different  parts  of  the  tub  or  churn.  These  are  placed  in 
a  suitable  container,  such  as  a  i-pint  preserve  jar  or  a  cup,  which  is  placed  in 
water  at  about  loo^  F.  The  sample  is  then  mixed  with  a  spatula  or  spoon 
until  about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.    The  sample  must  not  be  left 
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Pig.  7. — The  special  apparatus  for  estimating  fat  and  salt  in  butter.  A,  the 
socket  with  funnels  in  position;  B;  view  of  socket  from  below;  C,  the  separating 
funnel  with  capillary  stem.     (Reduced  one-half.) 

any  length  of  time  in  open  containers,  since  some  of  the  moisture  will  evapo- 
rate. Should  the  sample  be  kept  for  any  reason  for  a  day  or  two  before  it 
is  mixed,  it  should  be  placed  in  warm  water  (with  the  cover  on  the  container) 
until  melted,  and  then  cooled  while  being  previously  shaken  until  it  solidifies. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  on  standing  some  of  the  water  will  ooze  out  and 
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cannot  be  reincorporated  except  by  emulsifying  and  cooling  while  in  this 
condition.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  careful  sampling  and  znixing 
the  sample,  for  upon  this  the  accuracy  very  largely  rests. 

Estimating  the  Fat — ^It  will  be  found  more  economical  in  some  causes  if 
4  or  multiples  of  4  estimations  are  made  at  once.  In  this  case  the  2  double 
sockets  will  balance  when  placed  opposite  in  the  centrifuge.  If  but  i  or  2 
estimations  are  made  it  will  be  necessary  to  balance  the  centrifuge  hy  put- 
ting weights  in  the  opposite,  socket.  The  weigh  of  the  clean,  dry  separating 
funnel  must  first  be  ascertained.  This  weight  once  found  will  suffice  for  all 
estimations  made  with  that  particular  funnel. 

I.  Weighing  the  Charge. — Counterpoise  the  small  beaker  on  the  balance 
and  carefully  weigh  out  20  grm.  of  the  sample  mixed  as  directed. 

II.  Transferring  the  Charge  to  the  Separating  Funnel. — Place  the  beaker 
containing  the  charge  on  a  radiator  or  steam  pipe  until  the  butter  is  melted. 
(This  may  also  be  accomplished  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water.) 
Next  pour  the  charge  into  the  funnel,  which  must  be  maintained  in  an  upright 
position,  and  no  part  of  the  charge  lost  in  transferring.     With  a  fine  stream 
of  hot  water  rinse  down  the  sides  of  the  beaker  and  pour  the  rinsings  into 
the  funnel.    Repeat  this,  using  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of    water 
at  a  time  until  the  funnel  is  full  to  within  3^^  in.  of  the  shoulder.     The 
rinsing  can  be  done  very  conveniently  with  the  arrangement  on  many  steam 
centrifuges  for  filling  the  Babcock  test-bottles,  Le.,  the  rubber  tube  ending 
in  a  glass  or  metal  point  and  connected  with  a  water  tank  heated  by  steam. 
The  point  must  be  fine,  however.    Should  it  be  larger  than  ^g  in.  it 
can  be  replaced  with  the  tip  of  a  small  oil  can.    Should  this  arrangement 
not  be  at  hand  one  can  easily  be  improvised  from  a  tin  can,  a  rubber  tube 
and  an  oil-can  tip.    In  transferring  the  melted  butter  and  rinsings  the  last 
drop  may  be  prevented  from  running  down  the  outside  of  the  beaker  by 
touching  the  lip  of  the  beaker  on  the  neck  of  the  separating  funnel. 

III.  Centrifuging. — Insert  the  separating  funnel  in  the  special  socket, 
allowing  the  stem  to  project  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  and  the  handle 
of  the  stopcock  through  the  open  side.  (Caution:  The  socket  must  always 
be  placed  in  the  centrifuge  with  the  open  side  facing  the  direction  in  which  the 
wheel  revolves.  This  is  very  important,  for  if  the  opening  faces  the  reverse 
direction  the  stopcock  will  be  thrown  out  and  broken.)  Whirl  i  minute  at 
the  same  speed  used  in  testing  milk  on  the  Babcock  method.  The  centrifuge 
must  be  kept  warm. 

IV.  Removing  the  Water, — Remove  the  separating  funnel  from  the 
socket  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  through  the  stopcock  until  the  fat  (or 
ciurd)  is  within  J^  in.  of  the  stopcock.  In  this  and  subsequent  operations 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  stopcock  does  not  stick.  It  must  always  be 
under  control,  and  it  is  best  to  give  it  frequent  slight  movements  when  the 
water  or  acid  is  running  through  it  to  be  sure  that  this  control  is  maintained. 
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otherwise  it  may  stick  at  the  critical  moment  and  the  estimation  be  lost. 
Most  of  the  salt  and  part  of  the  curd  are  taken  out  by  the  water.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  curd  and  all  of  the  fat  stay  in  the  funnel. 

V.  Dissolving  the  Curd. — ^Measure  out  9  c.c.  of  cold  water  (preferably 
distiUed)  into  the  beaker  with  the  glass  measure.  Add  to  this  11  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  i. 82-1 .83)  and  mix  by  gently  shaking.  While  still 
very  hot  add  the  mixture  to  the  contents  of  the  separating  funnel.  Now 
dissolve  the  curd  by  giving  the  funnel  a  circular  motion  with  the  hand  grasp- 
ing the  neck.  Centrifuge  i  minute,  as  before.  Draw  off  the  acid  solution 
until  the  fat  layer  is  within  ^  in.  from  the  stopcock  and  repeat  the  opera^ 
tions  in  this  paragraph. 

VI.  Freeing  the  Fat  from  the  Acid  Solution, — ^The  fat  will  now  be  in  a 
clear  transparent  layer  free  from  curd,  and  the  solution  below  it  will  be  prac- 
tically colourless.  To  separate  these,  draw  off  the  latter  until  the  fat  nearly 
reaches  the  stopcock,  and  centrifuge  another  minute.  Allow  the  fat  to  de- 
scend through  the  stopcock  until  it  just  reaches  the  end  of  the  capillary  stem. 
This  last  step  offers  no  difficulties,  provided  the  stopcock  is  kept  in  control, 
but  it  requires  care. 

Vn.  Estimating  the  Percentage  of  Fat. — Carefully  dry  the  separating 
funnel  on  the  outside  with  a  clean  soft  towel  and  weigh  it.  The  weight  thus 
obtained  minus  the  weight  of  the  empty  funnel  represents  the  weight  of  butter 
fat  in  20  grm.  of  the  sample.  The  percentage  is  obtained  by  dividing  this 
weight  by  2  and  multiplying  by  10. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  layer  of  fat  with  but  one  addi- 
tion of  add,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  add  it 
a  second  time,  as  directed.  The  proportion  of  acid  and  water  selected  is  the 
outcome  of  a  number  of  experiments,  and  is  the  one  which  gives  the  best 
results.  The  test  for  fat  alone  involves  4  centrifugings  of  i  minute  each. 
The  centrifuge  should  be  kept  warm  and  the  contents  of  the  funnel  in  a 
mdted  state  when  the  acid  is  added.  The  time  consumed  should  not  be 
mudi  longer  than  in  testing  cream  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  the  operations 
mvolved  are  simple.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
dear  fat.  Occasionally  a  slight  emulsion  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fat  layer  when  the  latter  is  drawn  into  the  stem.  This  is  so  small  in 
amount  that  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  test  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  emulsion  should  be  weighed  as  fat  and  considered 
as  such. 

Cleaning  the  Separating  Funnels. — ^The  separating  ftmnels  should  be 
washed  after  each  estimation,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  them  before  use 
providing  their  weight,  when  clean  and  dry,  has  been  found.  The  clean- 
ingis  easily  done  with  hot  water  and  either.soap  or  cleansing  powder.  They 
should  be  well  rinsed  with  clean  water  and  drained. 
11 
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Additional  Apparatas  Required. — A  50  c.c.  burette  graduated  to  o.  i  c.c« 

A  250  C.C.  voliunetric  flask. 

A  25  C.C.  pipette. 

A  250  C.C.  beaker  or  white  cup. 

Chemicals  Required. — An  aqueous  silver-nitrate  solution  contsuning 
14.525  grm.  pure  silver  nitrate  per  litre  and  a  10%  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  chroinate. 

Method.— To  determine  the  percentage  of  salt  the  wash  water,  obtained, 
as  previously  directed  in  Paragraph  IV,  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  250  c.c. 
flask,  and  the  operations  in  Paragraph  IV  conducted  3  times  instead  of  but 
once,  the  water  each  time  being  allowed  to  run  into  the  flask. 

After  the  washings  have  become  cool  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark 
with  cold  water  and  the  contents  mixed.  25  c.c,  which  represent  2  grm*  of 
the  original  sample,  are  then  measured  with  the  pipette  into  the  beaker  or 
cup  and  titrated  with  the  sUver-nitrate  solution  from  the  burette,  using  2 
or  3  drops  of  the  potassium  chromate  solution  as  the  indicator.  Tbe  first 
appearance  of  a  permanent  red  is  the  end  point.  The  silver-nitrate  solution 
is  of  such  strength  that  2  c.c.  represent  1%  of  salt  if  a  i-grm.  charge  is  used. 

In  the  above  test  where  2  grm.  are  represented  (— ^X2oj  the  number  of 

c.c.  divided  by  4  gives  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  original  sample.  As 
an  example,  if  the  burette  reading  showed  that  10.6  c.c.  of  the  silver-nitrate 
solution  were  consumed  in  reaching  the  end  point,  then  10.6  divided  by  4, 
or  2.65,  would  be  the  percentage  of  salt  in  that  particular  sample. 

Estimating  the  Percentage  of  Curd. 

If  the  moisture  is  determined  in  a  separate  charge  by  one  of  the  reliable 
methods,  the  percentage  of  curd  may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  sum  of 
fat,  salt,  and  moisture  from  100. 

Benzoic  Add  (Compare  Vol.  11,  p.  311). — Hinks^has  devised  the  following 
method  of  detecting  and  estimating  benzoic  acid  (and  incidentally  salicylic 
add)  in  milk  products. 

10*20  grm.  of  cream  are  heated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add  until  the  curd  is  completely  dissolved  and  the  mixture 
is  cooled  and  shaken  with  25  c.c.  of  normal  methylated  ether  and  petroleum 
spirit  (i :  2).  The  ethereal  layer  is  separated,  and  i  drop  of  ammonia 
(0.880)  added  and  then  5  c.c.  of  water.  The  mixture  is  shaken,  the  aqueous 
layer  separated,  heated  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  water-bath  to  expd  ammonia 
and  then  tested  for  benzoic  acid,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  ferric  chloride. 
It  is  probably  advisable  to  add  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  before  the  ferric  chloride, 

» Analyst,  19x4,  38,  555. 
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in  order  to  ensure  against  alkalinity  in  the  test  solution,  and  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  the  ferric  chloride  solution  is  neutral,  ammonia  should  be  added 
to  the  freshly  prepared  solution  till  the  iron  precipitates,  the  solution  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  used.f or  the  test. 

Hinks  has  shown  that  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  ethereal  extract  (before 
the  addition  of  water)  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  benzoate  appears,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  pure  milk,  no  effect,  or  only  a  slight  opalescence  is  produced, 
and  that  the  test  is  very  delicate  for  benzoic  acid.  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
in  no  \my  characteristic  of  benzoic  acid  but  that  other  organic  adds,  probably 
lactic  acid,  would  show  a  similar  pedpitate,  for  which  reason,  while  note 
should  be  taken  of  this  predpitate  the  result  should  be  substantiated  by  the 
ferric  chloride  test. 

The  method  is  made  quantitative  by  dissolving  the  cream  as  before,  using 
a  lefluz  condenser,  the  cooled  solution  being  extracted  3  times  with  20  c.c. 
of  a  noJxture  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  and  petroleum  ethers.    The  mixed 
ethereal  extracts  are  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  10  cc.  of  water  added  and 
the  mixture  shaken,  and  the  aqueous  layer  separated.    This  process  is  re- 
peated twice  more,  adding  more  ammonia  if  necessary.    The  mixed  aqueous 
extracts  are  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  extracted  3  times 
with  20  cc  of  mixed  ethers.    The  combined  ethereal  extracts  are  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  and  the  residue  dried  in  a  desiccator  till  con- 
stant in  weight  (about  24  hours).    The  residue  is  then  heated  at  100^  for 
1-2  hours  and  again  weighed.    The  difference  gives  the  benzoic  add  in  the 
original  quantity  of  cream  taken. 
The  method  gives  excellent  results. 

Butter  should  be  shaken  out  violently  with  suffident  of  a  1%  solution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the  aqueous  layer,  after  separation,  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  extracted  with  ether. 

Cinnamic  Add. — ^This  substance  appears  to  be  used  occasionally  as  a 
preservative.  In  order  to  detect  its  presence  the  preservative  is  extracted, 
either  as  described  under  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  190)  up  to 
the  point  of  extracting  the  ether  with  barium  hydroxide,  or  by  Hinks'  method 
(page  162).  In  either  case  the  ether  is  extracted  with  ammonia,  the  aqueous 
layer  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  boiling  with  5  c.c.  of 
dilute  chromic  add  solution  (i  part  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (i :  3)  saturated 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  7  parts  water),  in  a  covered  crucible.  The 
cnidble  is  then  cooled  without  opening  and  when  cold  the  odour  of  benzalde- 
hyde  is  at  once  noticed  on  removing  the  lid  if  so  small  a  quantity  as  0.2% 
of  cinnamic  add  is  present  in  the  original  cream. 

Phytosteiyl  Acetate  Test  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  301). — ^The  use  of  hardened 
vegetable  fats  has  necessarily  brought  this  test  into  greater  prominence  and 
utility,  as  it  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  the  only  method  by  which  a  hardened 
vegetable  fat  can  be  detected  in  admixture  with  animal  fats. 
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The  method  of  separatmg  the  sterols  has  been  simplified  by  the  use  of 
digitonin  which  with  these  substances  forms  compounds  almost  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  from  which  the  original  sterols  are  easily  regenerated. 

The  method  of  applying  the  digitonin  test  first  devised  by  Marcusson 
and  Schilling^  is  given  on  page  118. 

The  method  as  thus  devised  gives  difficulty  sometimes  as  the  digitonides 
form  emulsions  with  the  fat,  and  in  any  case  it  is  only  applicable  if  the  sterols 
are  present  in  the  free  state.    It  has  been  objected  to  by  Klostermann^ 
on  the  ground  that  esters  of  the  sterols  may  be  present  and  these  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  digitonin.    He  proposes  to  saponify  the  fat  (100  grm.)  with 
alcoholic  potash  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  dilute  the  saponified  mass  with 
water,  acidify  and  extract  the  fatty  acids  and  sterols  with  250  c.c.  of  ether. 
The  ether  is  washed  with  water  and  250  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether  and  25  g^rm. 
sodium  chloride  are  added.    The  water  which  separates  is  run  off  and   the 
ether  filtered  through  cotton  wool.    The  filtrate  is  heated  with  i  grm.  of 
digitonin  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  90%  alcohol,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate 
which  forms  filtered  after  15  minutes  and  washed  free  of  oil  with  ether.     This 
fat-free  residue  is  then  boiled  with  20-30  cc.  of  acetic  anhydride,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  25  c.c.  of  water  gradually 
added.    The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  70  cc.  alcohol,  and  re- 
oystallised  from  90%  alcohol,  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  easier  (particularly  if  more  than  100  grm.  of  fat  be  used)  to  employ 
the  method  given  by  the  writers  (Vol.  II)  in  which  the  fat  is  boiled  out  first 
with  alcohol.    The  alcoholic  extract  is  saponified  once  only,  the  fatty  acids 
liberated,  dissolved  in  ether,  washed  and  treated  direct  with  alcoholic  digitonin 
solution  (0.2  grm.  digitonin  per  100  grm.  of  fat).    The  digitonides  are  filtered 
and  washed  with  ether  to  remove  any  traces  of  oil,  dried  and  treated  with 
acetic  anhydride  in  the  usual  way,  in  an  evaporating  basin  or  stoppered  tube 
(5  cc.  of  acetic  anhydride  for  50  grm.  of  fat).    The  acetic  anhydride  is  evapo- 
rated off  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  boiled  if  neces- 
sary with  recently  ignited  animal  charcoal  (fine  powder),  filtered,  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  recrjrstallised  from  90%  alcohol.    The  precipi- 
tation of  the  acetates  from  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  previous  to  final  crys- 
tallisation as  suggested  by  Klostermann  (see  supra)  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
as  the  resultant  liquid  filters  in  some  cases  with  great  slowness.    As  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  crystallise  the  acetates  4  to  5  times,  very  small  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  must  be  used  for  the  recrystallisations  and  very  small 
test-tubes  should  be  employed.    The  crystals  are  filtered  off  in  a  very  small 
f imnel,  having  a  glass  bead  fitting  the  neck.    As  each  crop  is  thus  filtered  it  is 
washed  with  2  to  3  drops  of  70%  alcohol  and  the  bead  lifted  and  the  cr3rstals 
washed  into  a  fresh  tube  with  i  to  2  cc  of  boiling  90%  alcohol.    The  crystals 
are  dissolved  by  heating  and  again  allowed  to  separate.    By  thus  avoiding 

>  Chem.  ZeiLt  19x3,  37,  toot. 

*  ZeiL  UnUrs.  Nahr.  Cenussm,^  X9Z3,  a6,  443. 
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filter  paper,  etc.,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  carrying  even  small  quantities 
to  4  to  5  crystallisations. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  the  crystals  is  placed  on  a  porous  tile  and  the 
melting  point  determined.  Cholesteryl  acetate  melts  at  113^  C.  (corr.), 
and  phytosteryl  acetate  at  from  125^-133^  C.  If  the  melting  point  of  the 
fourth  crystallisation  be  above  116^  C.  phytosterol  may  be  assumed  to  be 
present  in  the  original  mixture. 

Rancidity  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  313). — Recent  investigations  have  added 
little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  rancidity. 

In  the  case  of  butter,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  different  t3q>es  of 
randdity  which  occur  in  practice,  (i)  The  rapid  change  which  takes  place 
in  butter  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  particularly  after  it  has 
been  removed  from  cold  storage,  and  is  probably  due  entirely  to  the  effect 
of  light,  possibly  aided  by  the  action  of  moulds.  The  change  is  confined 
to  the  outer  la3rers  of  the  butter.  (2)  The  slow  deterioration  and  loss  of 
flavour  which  takes  place  when  butter  is  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Investigation  shows  that  sweet  cream  butter  deteriorates  much  more 
rapidly  thaji  butter  made  from  properly  ripened  cream;  the  lactic  acid  would 
appear  to  act  as  a  preservative. 

In  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  any  lipolytic  action  on  the  fat  appears  to  be 
negatived  by  the  work  of  Rahn,  Brown  and  Smith  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  deterioration  in  taste  and  rancid  flavour  may  not  be  due  to  traces  of 
free  fatty  acids  such  as  cannot  be  actually  estimated. 

A  most  interesting  investigation  into  the  deterioration  of  storage  butter 
has  been  made  by  Rogers  and  others^  in  which,  amongst  other  possible 
factors,  the  action  of  small  quantities  of  metals  (particularly  iron  and 
copper)  in  producing  deterioration  has  been  investigated  As  both  these 
metals  can  easily  be  introduced  into  butter  in  minute  quantities  during 
making,  and  it  is  shown  that  they  do  produce  decided  deterioration,  there 
appear  to  be  grounds  for  attributing  at  least  some  of  the  loss  of  flavour  to 
this  cause.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  more  rapid  development  of  ran- 
cidity after  removal  from  cold  storage  may  be  due  to  the  preliminary  stages 
having  been  so  induced  during  storage. 

The  original  bulletin  should  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  faults  in  butter  the  following 
may  be  of  interest  and  guidance  to  the  analyst: 

(i)  A  yeasty  taste  in  butter  may  arise  from  repeated  oversouring 
of  the  starter  when  yeasts  develop  which  impart  this  flavour.  Careless 
washing  also  intensifies  this.* 

(2)  Lipolytic  action  may  take  place  if  starters  are  carelessly  prepared, 

>  U.  S.  Depi,  of  Agtic.t  Btueau  of  Animal  Industry ,  Bulletin  z6a,  April,  19x3. 
'Roiengren,  Milck  Zentr.,  zpia,  4i»  ^ai* 
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or  not  used  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  according  to  Sohn^en,^ 
certain  organisms  may  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  action  on 
the  fat,  and  in  contradistinction  to  plant  lipases,  these  microbic  enzymes 
are  distinctly  thermostable.  These  organisms  can  be  largely  kept  in  al>ey- 
ance  by  properly  aerating  the  starter  or  cream  and  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  acidity  under  proper  conditions. 

Oleomaigarine. 

lAargarine  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  313). — ^During  the  last  few  years  tbe 
composition  of  margarine  has  undergone  profound  changes.  These  changes, 
which  are  still  in  progress,  have  rendered  the  analysis  of  modem  margarine 
mixtures  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems  with  which  the  anal3rst  ca.n 
be  confronted. 

Except  in  the  case  of  pastry  and  cooking  margarines,  the  use  of  animal 
fats  is  rapidly  ceasing.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  coconut  and  palm 
kernel  products,  which  often  reach  70%  in  the  fatty  mixture.  As  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  butter  fat  is  often  present,  which  may  either  arise  from 
the  milk  used  in  manufacture,  or  be  purposely  added  to  improve  flavour,  a 
recasting  of  the  methods  of  analysis  was  imperative.  A  very  large  number 
of  methods  of  dealing  with  these  mixtures  have  been  published,  but  the 
writers*  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  Reichert-Mcissl  method,  with 
the  additions  of  Polenske  and  Kirschner,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  resolution 
of  mixtures  containing  coconut  and  palm  kernel  products  in  the  presence  of 
butter  fat  and  indifiFerent  oils.  It  is  only  necessary  to  carry  out  the  process 
in  a  standard  manner,  when  the  tables  and  curves  proposed  by  the  writers 
are  applicable.  //  must,  however^  be  understood  that  unless  the  condUkms 
oj  experiment  are  carefully  adhered  to,  the  tables y  etc.,  will  not  apply. 

In  order  that  any  mistake  may  be  avoided  the  method  as  used  by  the 
writers  is  here  given. 

5  grm.  of  the  fat  and  20  grm.  of  glycerol  are  weighed  into  a  300  c.c.  flask, 
and  2  c.c.  of  50%  sodium  hydroxide  added.  The  flask  is  heated  over  a  flame 
with  constant  shaking  till  it  clears  suddenly,  the  soap  is  then  cooled  and  100 
C.C.  of  recently  well-boiled  distilled  water  are  added,  until  the  soap  is  dissolved. 
0.1  grm.  of  powdered  pumice,  sieved  through  butter  muslin,  is  added,  and 
then  40  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  solution  (20  to  25  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  to  1,000  c.c,  and  the  solution  adjusted  so  that  35  c.c.  neutralise  2 
c.c.  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution).  The  flask  is  at  once  connected  with 
the  condenser,  and  heated  with  a  small  flamie  till  the  insoluble  acids  are  com- 
pletely melted;  the  flame  is  then  increased,  and  no  c.c.  distilled  in  19  to  21 
minutes.  The  temperature  of  the  condenser  water  should  be  from  18^  to  20^ 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  should  be  the  same  as  given  by  Polenske 

1  Ab«.  Cent.  /.  Bdkt,^  Abt.  II,  xoia.  35,  331. 
*  Analyst,  191  x,  36, 333  and  with  Richmond,  ibid^  X912,  37f  183- 
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(see  Vol.  II,  p.  295).    When  no  c.c.  have  distiUed,  the  flame  is  removed, 
and  a  25  c.c.  cylmder  placed  under  the  condenser  to  catch  any  drops.      Tlie 
no  C.C.  flask  with  its  contents  is  immersed  in  water  at  10**  to  15°  for  15 
minutes.     After  mixing  the  contents  of  the  1 10  c.c.  flask,  they  are  filtered  ajid 
100  c.c.  titrated  with  N/10  baryta,  using  0.5  c.c.  of  a  1%  solution  of  phenol- 
phthaleln  as  indicator.     This  number  of  c.c.  increased  by  ^Oy  ^^^'^^  subtraction 
of  the  control  (which  must  be  determined  in  an  exactly  similar  way,  usin^ 
all  the  reagents  except  the  fat),  is  the  Reichert-Meissl  value.    The  condenser, 
cylinder,  and  no  c.c.  receiver,  are  washed  with  18  c.c.  of  cold  water,  wliich 
are  then  poured  over  the  filter  used  to  filter  the  distillate,  and  rejected* 
The  condenser  is  washed  out  with  4  successive  portions  of  10  c.c.  of  neu- 
tralised alcohol,  which  are  received  in  the  cylinder  and  poured  over  the  filter 
into  the  no  c.c.  flask,  the  mixed  alcohol  solutions  being  then  titrated  witii 
N/10  baryta,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.    A  control  value  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  way.    The  number  of  c.c.  of  N/10  baryta  used,  less 
the  number  used  for  the  control,  is  the  Polenske  figure. 

Kirschner's  Extension. — To  the  100  c.c.  of  the  no  c.c.  distilled  and 
titrated  with  baryta  (care  having  been  taken  not  to  exceed  the  neutral 
point)  is  added  0.5  grm.  of  finely  powdered  silver  sulphate,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  with  occasional  shaking.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered,  100  c.c.  measured  off,  35  c.c.  of  water  and  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  add 
(as  previously  employed)  added,  together  with  a  long  piece  of  aluminium 
wire,  and  no  c.c.  again  distilled  off  in  the  standard  Reichert-Polenske 
apparatus  in  20  minutes;  100  c.c.  are  titrated,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  so 
obtained,  corrected  for  the  blank,  is  calculated  to  the  Kirschner  value  by 
the  following  formula: 

^^       i.iX(ioo+y) 

10,000  ' 

where  ^»the  corrected  Kirschner  titration; 

ysthe  number  of  c.c.  of  baryta  used  to  neutralise  100  c.c,  of  the 
Reichert-Meissl  distillate. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  the  writers  the  following  general 
deductions  were  made: 

(i)  That  for  the  Kirschner  values  for  both  coconut  and  palm  kernel  oils 
(with  or  without  admixture  of  butter  fat  up  to  10%),  a  straight  line  can  be 
plotted  which  will  represent,  with  very  great  closeness,  the  values  experi- 
mentally obtained  (see  curves). 

Further,  for  any  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oils  the  difference 
in  the  Kirschner  values  for  ''no  butter  fat"  and  for  any  percentage  of  butter 
fat  (up  to  10%)  will  be  proportional  within  very  small  limits  to  the  percent- 
age of  butter  fat;  the  closeness  of  the  agreement  indicates  that  the  relation 
will  also  hold  for  higher  percentages  of  butter  fat. 
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(2)  On  examining  the  values  obtained  for  coconut  and  palm  kernel  oils, 
it  is  seen  that  the  Polenske  value  is  practically  independent  of  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  present,  when  present  up  to  10%  in  the  mixture,  and  is  practically 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil  only.  The  mean 
value  "was  therefore  calciilated  from  the  four  values  obtained  for  mixtures 
corresponding  to  each  different  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil 
(see  Table  I),  and  on  plotting  these  mean  values  a  regular  curve  was  obtained. 
The  following  equations  have  been  worked  out  for  these  "mean  value'' 
curves: 

a:(C.N.O.)»i2.3  (P-o.4S)«-^*^ 

Jc(P.K.O.)- 16.72  (P-0.4S)"*®*; 

where  x«the  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil. 

(3)  The  Polenske  value  acts  as  an  "indicator/'  so  that  when  a  margarine 
containing  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oils  is  examined  by  the  Reichert-Meissl- 
Polenske-Kirschner  process,  reference  to  the  mean  curve  at  once  determines 
the  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil  apart  from  other  values.  The 
corresponding  Kirschner  value  obtained  from  the  typical  curve  then  deter- 
mines the  presence  or  absence  of  butter  fat,  the  Reichert-Meissl  value  act- 
ing as  a  confirmatory  figure,  and  controlling  the  small  fluctuations  which 
may  in  the  Kirschner  value  be  occasioned  by  a  variation  in  butyric  acid 
content  of  different  butters. 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  results  obtained  for  coconut  and 
palm  kernel  oils,  the  following  formula  will  give  the  percentage  of  butter 
present  with   either  fat  for  the  EJrschner  and  Polenske  values  found 

experimentally: 

K-(o.262P«*«  +  o.09) 

Butter  per  cent.=* ^; 

'^  0.242  ' 

or  nearly  as  exactly  by  the  more  simple  formula: 

K-(o.iP+o.24) 


Butter  per  cent. 


0.244 

The  following  formulae  connect  the  ELirschner  value  and  percentage  of 
butter  fat  when  neither  coconut  nor  palm  kernel  oil  is  present: 

K=o.236B+o.33,  or,  with  a  small  increase  in  the  probable  error, 
K~o.244B+o.28,  which  is  practically  the  formula  given  above. 

The  tables  here  given  for  coconut  and  palm  kernel  oils,  with  or  without 
the  admixture  of  butter  fat,  are  the  t3rpical  values  obtained  from  the  curves 
given  above,  and  are  a  reliable  guide  provided  the  method  be  carried  out 
under  the  standard  conditions  laid  down,  the  standard  apparatus  being 
also  employed  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  295). 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  an  observation  which  the  writers  have 
made  recently.  In  the  standard  apparatus  that  part  of  the  still-head  which 
passes  through  the  cork  and  into  the  interior  of  the  distillation  flask  is  pro- 
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vided  with  a  small  hole  in  the  side  to  prevent  the  collection  of  condensed 
liquid  in  the  still-head.  As  originally  designed  by  Polenske,  this  hole  had  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  stopper  of  the  flask.  Insuflicient  attention  is  l>aid 
to  this  point  by  makers  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  writers  have  found  that  if 
the  hole  is  much  more  than  i  cm.  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  cork,  low 
Polenske  values  may  be  obtained  with  high  percentages  of  coconut  oil;  axid 
that  if  this  method  be  made  a  standard  one,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  thb  point. 

TABLE  I. 


Coconut  oil, 

Polenske 
indicator  value 

Butter  fat 

% 

0% 

2% 

S% 

10% 

0.4S 

V 

ICirscliner 

0.18 
0.38 

0.80 
0.93 

1.49 
1.70 

a.70 
3.25 

o 

Reichert-MeissI 

0.76            { 

Kirschner 

o.as 
0.87 

0.75 
1.65 

1.55 
a. IS 

2    ft2 

5 

Reichert-Meisfll 

4.10 

i.aa         1 

Kirschner 

0.34 
1.60 

0.84 
2.4s 

1.60 
3.42 

2.90 

4-90 

xo 

Reichert-Meissl 

1. 75          { 

Kirschner 

0.42 

a. 5a 

0.92 
3.15 

X.68 
4.35 

2.96 

IS 

Reichert- M  eifisl 

s.ss 

a.  91 

Kirschner 

0.60 
3.93 

1.08 
4.57 

1. 8a 
5. 55 

3^08 

as 

Reichert-Meissl 

6.S5 

7.10         { 

Kirschner 

i.oa 
6.05 

1.50 

6.88 

a.ao 

7.72 

3.38 

SO 

Reichert-Meissl 

8.0s 

13.19          1 

Kirschner 

1.45 
7.00 

1.9a 
8.35 

2.55 
9.20 

3.70 

75 

Reichert-Meissl 

10.50 

16. S 

Kirschner 

1.88 
8.08 

IOC 

Reichert-Meissl 

TABLE  II. 


Palm-kernel 

Polenske 
indicator  value 

Butter  fat 

1 

oU.  % 

0% 

2% 

5% 

10% 

0.4S           { 

Kirschner. , . . 

o.x8 
0.38 

0.80 
0.9a 

1.49 
1.70 

a.  70 

0 

Reichert-Meissl 

3.2s 

0.68          ( 

Kirschner 

0.30 
0.53 

0.80 

i.a7 

1. 51 
a. 05 

2.70 

5 

Reichert-Meissl 

3.50 

x.oo 

Kirschner 

0.35 
1. 00 

0.8s 
x.6a 

1.54 
a.  50 

2.75 

10 

Reichert-Meissl 

4. CO 

1.35          { 

Kirschner 

0.40 
X.35 

0.90 
a.  00 

1.57 
a. 90 

a. 80 

15 

Re»chert-M«8«l .....    ....... 

4.35 

1.97          { 

Kirschner 

0.48 
1.97 

0.97 
a. 60 

i.6s 
3.6a 

a. 87 

25 

Reichert-Meissl    ,...,. 

4.97 

4.22          1 

Kirschner 

0.72 
3.50 

i.x6 
4.05 

1.87 
4.92 

3. 12 

50 

Reichert-Meis0l 

6.aa 

6.87          { 

Kirschner 

0.97 
4-55 

x.35 
5. IS 

2.07 

5. 70 

3.35 

75 

Reichert-Meissl 

7.30 

9.8a          ( 

Kirschner             

1.07 

5  .23 

100 

Reichert-Meissl 

1 
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These  methrxls,  while  quite  satisfactory  so  long  as  only  coconut  or  palm- 
kernel  oil  is  present,  together  with  indifferent  fats,  leave  a  certain  amount  to 
the  imagination  if  both  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  are  present  together. 
The  resolution  of  the  mixture  is  then  only  possible  when  the  percentage  of 
the  other  fats  or  oils  present  is  known,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  it  may 
not  1>e  possible  to  infer  the  quantity  within  10  to  1 5  %.    Calculations  based  on 
the  saponification  values  are  often  satisfactory,  as  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
caIs  which  are  likely  to  be  used  with  coconut  and  palm-kernel  products  have 
a  saponification  value  in  the  neighbourhood  of  192  to  195,  and  the  figures  for 
coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  themselves  are  remarkably  constant. 

The  following  addition  to  the  Polenske  determination  has  been  made  by 
Burnett  and  Revis.^  It  gives  information  as  to  the  relative  percentages  of 
coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  in  mixtures  and  may  also  on  occasion  throw 
light  on  the  actual  nature  of  the  product  present. 

In  an  ordinary  ''straight"  mixture  of  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils,  the 
Polenske  figure  will  determine  the  proportion  with  at  least  as  great  exactness 
as  any  other  method.  For  instance,  if  the  Polenske  values  are  plotted  as 
abscissae,  with  percentage  composition  as  ordinates,  then  a  straight  line 
joining  the  points  which  represent  100%  coconut  oil  and  100%  palm-kernel 
oil  respectively  will  include  the  Polenske  values  for  all  mixtures  of  these  two. 
The  following  process  is  for  mixtures  containing  other  constituents: 

The  ordinary  Reichert-Meissl-Polenske  determination  is  made  in  the 
standard  apparatus  and  by  the  standard  method.  The  Polenske  figure  is 
obtained  using  N/10  baryta.  The  insoluble  barium  salts  are  then  filtered  off 
on  a  hardened  filter-paper  under  pressure  and  the  salts  washed  3  times  with 
3  C.C.  of  93%  alcohol  (by  vol.)  9  the  funnel  being  kept  covered  during  filtration 
and  washing.  The  paper  after  all  possible  alcohol  has  been  sucked  out,  is 
dropped  into  a  wide-mouthed  CO2  fiask,  10  times  the  Polenske  value  in 
cc's  of  93%  alcohol^  (by  vol.)  added,  and  the  flask  boiled  under  a  reflux 
condenser  till  the  barium  salts  are  in  solution.  About  5  c.c.  of  the  hot  solu- 
tion are  then  poured  rapidly  into  a  strong  test-tube  (6  in.X  ^  in.),  which  is 
at  once  closed  with  a  stopper  carrying  a  small  bulb  thermometer  and 
aluminium  wire  stirrer.  The  liquid  is  rapidly  stirred,  holding  the  tube  in  a 
good  light  and  the  turbidity  point  noticed.  The  liquid  is  then  warmed  till 
again  dear  and  the  turbidity  point  again  noted.  This  second  temperature  is 
taken  as  the  turbidity  temperature.  If  desired,  the  tube  can  be  fixed  in  a 
wider  tube  so  as  to  obtain  slower  cooling. 

Working  in  this  manner,  coconut  oil  gives  a  turbidity  temperature  of 
52.5^  and  palm-kernel  oil  of  68.5^  and  mixtures  of  these  fats  give  temperatures 
between  these  limits  proportionate  to  the  percentage  composition.  The 
turbidity  point  is  very  sharp,  is  independent  of  the  outside  temperature  and 

1  Amolyst,  Z9I3«  A  355* 

IS  5 
*Tlie  alcohol  used  in  these  ezperimeaU  had  a  sp.  gr.   0.S335    at       '^     Alcohol  of  the  right 

itrength  m%v  be  obtained  by  placing  7  c.c.  of  water  in  a  lOO  c.c.  fiask  and  making  up  to  the  mark  at 
ift*  with  Kahlbaum's  absolute  alcohol. 
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the  barium  salts,  on  which  the  test  depends,  are  quite  insoluble  in  the  cold 
alcohol  used  for  the  Polenske  determination.    The  turbidity  points   are 
also  quite  independent  of  the  amounts  of  the  2  fats  present  in  the  original 
sample,  but  determine  their  relative  percentages  and  so  supply  the  necessary 
information.    The  strength  of  alcohol  (93%  by  volume)  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  if  the  values  here  given  are  to  be  employed.    It  is  the  most  satis- 
factory concentration.    Other  oils  and  fats  (such  as  are  likely  to  be  present) 
do  not  interfere.    In  certain  cases  small  quantities  of  insoluble  vol&dle 
acids  distil  in  the  Polenske  method,  which  give  barium  salts  insoluble  in 
boiling  93  %  alcohol.    In  such  cases  a  clear  solution  cannot  be  obtained.     The 
turbid  liquid  is  therefore  poured  into  a  long  test-tube,  corked  and  kept 
upright  in  a  water-bath  at  70°  to  71°  until  the  solid  matter  has  settled.     The 
clear  supernatant  liquid  is  then  poured  off  into  the  turbidity  tube  and  the 
temperature  of  turbidity  determined.    This  process  does  not  affect  the  results. 
This  permanetU  turbidity,  due  to  barium  salts  of  acids  other  than  .those 
derived  from  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils,  must  be  distinguished  carefully 
from  that  due  to  palm-kernel  ^^stearine."    The  barium  salts  of  the  insoluble 
volatile  acids  of  this  "  stearine  "  do  not  dissolve  in  10  times  the  Polenske  value 
in  c.c.  of  93%  alcohol,  but  the  liquid  becomes  more  turbid  immedialdy  the 
flask  is  removed  from  the  water-bath. 

So  long  as  mixtures  of  coconut  oil  and  palm-kernel  oil  are  dealt  with,  the 
above  method  gives  good  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  relative  percentages. 
It  has  been  found  that  coconut  oils  of  different  Polenske  values  give  practically 
identical  turbidity  temperatures.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  filtration  of  the 
barium  salts  and  their  subsequent  solution  must  be  carried  out  wUkin  a  few 
hours  of  the  Polenske  titration^  as  otherwise  the  salts  become  partially  insoluble 
and  the  results  are  inaccurate. 

Mixtures  of  the  '^oleines"  and  ^^stearines"  are  sometimes  employed  in 
place  of  the  whole  oils,  but  probably  rarely.  In  these  cases,  although  the 
turbidity  temperatures  do  not  give  accurate  information,  on  account  of  the 
very  variable  composition  of  these  products,  at  the  same  time  they  give  most 
useful  information  as  to  their  presence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  with  some  of  these  products. 


Fat 


Reichert- 
Meissl 


Polentke 


Turbidity 
temperature. 


Coconut  oil 

Palm-kernel  oil 

Palm-kernel  "oleine" 

Palm-kernel  "stearine" 

Coconut  "oleine" 

Coconut  "stearine" 

Coconut  "oleine,**  Ifco  per  cent 

Palm-kernel  "oleine,"  ao  per  cent. . . 
Coconut  "stearine,"  60  per  cent. . . . 
Palm-kernel  "stearine,"  40  per  cent. 


7.S 
5.3 

7. a 


8.34 
4-43 


x6. 

9 

xa.Z 

8. a 


■i 


X7.05 
9-93 


I 


8.5 

59. S 
73 .  s 

53.0  (ealc) 
63.0  (calc.) 

54.S 
67.0 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cohune  oil,  which  is  analytically  identical 
with  coconut  oil,  gives  exactly  the  same  turbidity  figures 

Hardened  Fats. 

Xhe  resolution  of  margarine  mixtures  has,  however,  been  still  further 
cximplicated  by  the  introduction  of  "hardened"  or  "semi-hardened"  fats 
(compare  page  122).  The  process  of  hydrogenation  completely  destroys 
the  identity  of  the  original  fat  or  oil,  except  in  the  case  of  the  saponification 
value,  and  if  the  process  be  carried  to  any  great  extent  the  liquid  vegetable 
oils  begin  to  assume  the  properties  of  the  solid  animal  fats. 

The  detection  of  hardened  fats  thus  has  become  practically  dependent 
on  the  detection  of  traces  of  the  catalyst  which  is  commonly  nickel.  The 
most  delicate  test  for  nickel  is  the  following  due  to  Atack^  who  uses  J-benzil- 
dioxixne  as  the  reagent,  which  has  been  found  to  be  much  more  delicate  than 
ffi2u:etyldioxime  which  had  been  previously  employed.  Further,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  former  reagent  is  more  circumscribed  than  of  the  latter  (com- 
pare ;>age  124). 

50-100  grm.  of  the  carefully  filtered  fat  are  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  silica 
ba^n,  or  else  shaken  out  with  a  5%  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1. 14  to  1. 16)  and  the  acid  aqueous  extract  concentrated  on  a  water-bath  and 
gently  ignited.  The  residue  in  either  case  is  taken  up  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  (and  if  a  platinum  basin  has  been  used  transferred  to 
pbrcelain),  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  added  and  the  solution  evaporated  till 
almost  dry;  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.925)  is  added  and  then  a 
0.2%  soltdion  of  the  reagent  in  ammoniacal  solution.  A  rose-red  colour  or 
precipitate  indicates  nickel. 

TTie  relative  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  reagent  used  in  the  above 
test  has  been  found  by  the  writers  to  be  of  importance,  but  as  the  personal 
equation  is  a  factor,  it  is  best  for  the  investigator  to  make  a  few  tests  with 
known  amounts  of  nickel  in  order  to  determine  the  most  delicate  combination. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  carefully  prepared  hard- 
ened fats  have  been  washed  free  of  nickel  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid*,- 
these  are  therefore  not  detectable  by  the  above  process. 

It  may  also  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  hardening,  if  carried 
to  a  certain  point,  results  theoretically  in  the  production  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  triglycerides  containing  at  least  i  molecule  of  stearic  acid. 
From  the  observation  of  hardened  fats  there  is  a  likelihood  that  molecules 
of  considerable  complexity  are  actually  formed,  but  as  this  point  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  investigated  it  will  be  accepted  for  the  moment  that  stearic 
add  is  the  final  product. 

The  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  triglycerides  leads  to  the  result  that  the 

1  Analyst,  X913,  36,  3x6.  . 
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usual  microscopical  test  for  stearin,  after  crystallisation  of  the  fat  from 
ether,  may  give  misleading  indications.  For  instance,  the  same  fat  hard- 
ened in  the  same  manner  may  give  crystals  of  different  appearance,  ^rben 
aystallised  in  an  identical  manner  on  two  different  occasions.  The  crystals 
as  a  rule  approximate  to  those  of  beef  fat,  but,  in  general,  the  crystalliiie 
conglomerates  tend  to  radiate  in  all  directions  from  a  common  centre,  wliilst 
the  true  beef  fat  conglomerate  has  usually  the  well-known  fan-like  appear- 
ance,  though  in  some  instances  the  crystals  of  hardened  fats  are  practically 
identical  with  those  of  true  beef  fat. 

For  these  reasons  no  infallible  rules  for  guidance  can  be  laid  down  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  investigator  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
various  appearances  by  the  actual  examination  of  many  hardened  fats, 
which  will  enable  him  to  recognise  these  fats  in  many  circumstances  in 
a  way  which  no  verbal  description  can  impart. 

From  careful  observation  of  these  fats  the  writers  venture  to  suggest 
that  glycerides  of  varying  complexity  arise  during  the  process  of  hydro- 
genation  and  if  samples  be  taken  at  var3ring  periods  these  complex  gly- 
cerides behave  like  eutectic  compounds  when  tested  for  the  melting  point, 
and  they  have  good  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  melting  point  of 
the  fat  and  the  degree  of  hydrogenation  if  plotted  as  a  curve  would  not 
result  in  a  straight  line. 

Analysis  of  Ifaigarine. — ^The  writers  very  tentatively  venture  to  suggest 
the  following  considerations  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  to  analyse  mar- 
garine mixtures. 

The  disappearance  of  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  from  the  margarine  in- 
dustry is,  in  view  of  their  extreme  utility,  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  they  will  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  fatty  mixture.  Nothing  as 
yet  has  arisen  to  invalidate  the  Reichert-Meissl-Polenske-Kirschner  proc- 
ess and  its  findings  may  be  taken  as  reliable,  the  further  extension  of  Burnett 
and  Revis  being  employed  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  percentage  of  coconut  and  palm-kernel  products  being  obtained, 
it  is  easy  by  calculation  to  arrive  at  the  saponification  value,  iodine  value, 
etc.,  of  the  remaining  base. 

This  remainder  may  be  all  a  hardened  or  a  partially  hardened  fat,  or  a 
mixture  of  hardened  fat  and  some  other  liquid  vegetable  oil. 

If  the  various  tests  of  Baudouin,  Halphen,  etc.,  give  negative  results, 
there  is  at  least  a  probability  that  the  base  is  all  of  a  hardened  variety.  The 
nickel  test  is  then  applied,  but  the  absence  of  nickel  will  not  disprove  the 
presence  of  hardened  fat,  though  a  positive  result  is  of  indicative  value. 

The  microscopical  appearance  of  the  crystals  (if  any)  obtained  from  a  25% 
solution  of  the  fat  in  methylated  ether  (more  or  less  according  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  crystals  separate)  will  also  point  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  hardened  fat. 
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Seyond  the  above  indications  analytical  methods  at  the  present  moment 
avail  but  little,  and,  in  any  case,  the  nature  of  the  hardened  fat  if  diagnosed 
is  distinctly  problematical. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  above  outline  that  animal  fats  are  absent. 

Ghee. 

Ghee,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  pure  clarified  milk-fat  of  the 
buffalo,  sheep,  cow  or  the  goat,  but  as  has  been  shown  by  the  writers^  it  is 
neaily  always  adulterated. 

In  the  table  below  their  figures  are  given  for  some  16  samples  of  ghee 
obtained  irom  different  parts  of  India. 

The  preparation  of  ghee  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner:  the  milk 
is  boiled,  immediately  after  milking,  for  i  to  3  hours  in  earthen  pots  and  when 
cold  is  inoculated  with  some  sour  milk.  When  curdled  the  whole  of  the  milk 
is  churned  with  a  split  bamboo  for  about  half  an  hour,  hot  water  added  and  the 
churning  continued  until  the  butter  "comes."  The  butter  is  then  skimmed 
off  and  kept  for  a  short  time  when  it  becomes  somewhat  rancid. 

The  butter  so  produced  is  heated  in  an  earthen  pot  until  practically  all 
the  water  present  has  been  boiled  away.  It  is  then  allowed  to  clarify  and  the 
dear  fat,  which  constitutes  ghee,  is  run  into  jars  while  warm. 

The  fats  and  oils  used  as  adulterants  are  very  numerous  and  comprise  the 
carcass  fat  of  various  animals  together  with  coconut,  ground-nut,  cottonseed, 
poppy-seed,  sesame,  safflower  and  niger-seed  oils.  Of  the  vegetable  fats  the 
most  pc^ular  adulterant  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  B.  btdyraceiB^  a  fat 
which  is  very  like  shea^nut  oil  in  appearance  and  consistency  but  fortunately 
yields  very  different  analytical  figures  {vide  page  147).  On  account  of  this 
frequent  substitution  the  fat  of  B,  btdyracea  has  come  in  some  text-books 
to  be  referred  to  as  "ghee." 

Kesava-Menon^  publishes  a  Reichert-Meissl  value  of  18.34  for  i  sample 
of  ghee  made  from  buffalo  milk.  This  figure  .must  be  regarded  as  most 
abnormal  and  differs  entirely  from  figures  of  pure  ghee  published  by  various 
observers. 

MmJjuf.  zpxo.  35f  343:  xpxx.  36»  392. 
*  J.  Soc  Cktm,  Jnd.,  19x0.  39, 1428. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IL 

Page  290,  in  column  5  of  the  first  table  the  Zeiss  but3rro-refractometer  numbers  given 
are  at  45%  not  at  40%  as  stated.    At  40^  the  numbers  should  read: 

44.7 
44.2 
44.2 

44.0 

43.7 

43-3 
42.8 

42.8 

42.6 

42.4 
42.1 

The  last  figure  in  the  last  column  of  the  end  table  which  is  given  +6.6  should  read  +6.0 
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By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL. 
DETECTION  OF  BEEF  Am>  MUTTON  FATS  IN  LARD. 

Bdmer^  has  based  a  method  upon  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the 
melting  point  of  a-palmitodistearin  (the  characteristic  glyceride  of  lard)  and 
of  its  separated  fatty  acids  is  5.2^,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  /9-palmitodistearin 
of  beef  and  mutton  fats  the  difference  is  only  o.i^ 

50  grm.  of  the  melted  lard  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  ether  and  the  solu- 
tion allowed  to  stand  at  about  15®  .  The  crystals  are  pressed  between  filter 
paper,  recrystallised  from  50  c.c.  of  ether  and  again  pressed.  Should  the 
melting  point  be  less  than  61^  the  crystallisation  must  be  repeated  until 
that  melting  point  is  reached.  The  fatty  adds  are  separated  from  part  of 
the  crystals  and  the  melting  point  of  the  glycerides  and  fatty  adds 
simultaneously  determined. 

Lards  with  glycerides  jnelting  between  61**  and  65**  C.  must  be  regarded 
as  adulterated  if  the  melting  point  of  the  glycerides  added  to  twice  the  dif- 
ference between  the  melting  points  of  the  glycerides  and  their  fatty  acids 
gives  a  result  lower  than  71**  C. 

In  the  case  of  glycerides  melting  between  60**  and  61®  the  presence  of  beef 
or  mutton  fat  or  of  '* hardened"  oils,  q.v.,  is  certain  when  the  difference 
between  the  melting  point  is  less  than  5^  and  with  glycerides  melting  from 
65**  to  68.5°  when  the  difference  is  less  than  3°. 

For  the  detection  of  hardened  oils  the  method  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  phytosteryl  acetate  test. 

By  means  of  this  test  Bomer  claims  to  be  able  to  detect  5%  of  beef  fat 
in  lard  containing  coconut,  arachis  or  cottonseed  oils.  Abnormal  results 
due  to  the  presence  of  fats  such  as  shea  butter  could  be  checked  by  the  phyto- 
steryl acetate  test  (q.v,). 

Hydrogenated  arachis  and  sesame  oils  gave  glycerides  of  high  melting 
point  (70.6®  to  71.5°),  while  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  melted  at  68.6  and 
68.5°;  hence  these  glycerides  apparently  consisted  of  tristearin. 

Hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil,  however,  gave  a  mixture  of  glycerides 
melting  at  61.3*^  and  containing  fatty  acids  melting  at  38^. 

The  melting  point  differences  ranged  from  o**  to  0.8°  for  hardened 
arachis  and  sesame  oils  and  reached  2.8°  in  the  case  of  the  cottonseed  oil. 

1  ZeiL  Untersuch,  Nahr.  und  Genussm.t  1913,  a6,  559;  19x4.  37,  153. 
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These  hardened  fats  lowered  the  difference  in  the  melting  point  of  lard  to 
a  greater  extent  than  beef  fat,  from  which,  however,  they  could  be  distin- 
guished by  the  phy tosteryl  acetate  test. 

The  least  soluble  ^ycerides  of  the  fat  of  sucking  pigs  and  of  pigs  fed  ab- 
normally upon  coconut,  maize,  sesame  and  cottonseed-oil  cakes  differed 
from  those  of  normal  lard  in  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  a-palmito- 
distearin  and  more  stearo-dipalmitin;  but  such  abnormal  feeding  did  not 
interfere  with  the  detection  of  beef  fat  by  this  method. 

A  modification  of  Bdmer's  method  will  detect  the  presence  of  a  small 
proportion  of  lard  in  coconut  oil. 

Sprinkmeyer  and  Diedrichs^  find  that  the  method  will  usually  detect  5% 
of  beef  or  mutton  fat  in  lard.  In  the  case  of  lards  rendered  in  the  laboratory 
the  difference  between  the  melting  point  of  the  least  soluble  glycerides  and 
their  fatty  adds  ranged  from  4.4^  to  7.4^,  while  Bdmer's  value  (melting* 
point  of  glycerides  plus  twice  the  difference  between  the  melting  point) 
varied  from  73.1  to  76.5. 

^th  beef  and  mutton  fats  the  difference  was  0.8®  to  1.2^  and  the  Bdmer 
figure  65.2  to  67.3.  Lard  containing  5  to  10%  of  either  foreign  fat  always 
gave  a  value  below  72  and  frequently  below  70. 

.    Hydrogenated  oils  depressed  the  B5mer  value  of  the  lard  to  the  same  extent 
as  beef  or  mutton  fat. 

r 

>  r«ft.  UfOtrsueh,  Nakf,  Ctnussm.,  x9X4t  37*  57X. 
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By  C.  A.  KLEIN. 

Since  Vol.  II  was  written,  linseed  oil  has  been  the  subject  of  extended 
investigation  and  during  the  period  covered  by  the  present  supplement, 
over  IOC  investigations  have  been  published.  These  investigations  have  for 
the  most  part  been  directed  towards  perfecting  methods  of  analysis  and 
obtaining  sound  data  as  to  natural  or  artificial  variation  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  oil.  The  years  1910-1914  have  afforded  excellent  op- 
portunities for  investigation,  because  linseed  oil  varied  from  its  normal  price 
to  nearly  100%  above  that  figure* 

In  the  following  supplement  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  the  same 
order  of  headings  i^  maintained  as  that  adopted  in  the  original  section. . 

Cultivation. — According  to  Eyre^  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  English  agriculturists  to  return  to  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp.  Especially  is  this  manifest  in  Yorkshire,  Somerset,  Kent, 
and  the  East  Central  Counties,  where  at  one  time  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  line — ^flax  grown  for  fibre — ^figured  largely  in  agricultural  practice.  A 
general  account  of  the  manner  of  raising  good  flax  crops,  and  of  their  sub- 
sequent treatment,  has  been  published  by  Eyre*  wherein  the  possibility  of 
reviving  the  flax  industry  in  England  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  report 
presented  to  the  Development  Commissioners  in  191 2. 

Davidson*  describes  the  results  of  a  trial  growing  of  flax  at  Wye  (Kent, 
England). 

BoUey^  has  investigated  the  supposed  impoverishment  of  land  devoted 
to  flax  culture,  which  in  the  past  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  plant 
has  an  exhausting  effect  on  soil,  necessitating  a  change  of  source  of  supply. 

The  experiments  of  Bolley,  carried  out  at  the  North  Dakota  Experi- 
mental Station  disprove  the  theory  of  impoverishment,  and  establish  the 
fact  that  flax  "wilt"  or  flax-sick  soil  is  caused  by  a  fungus  ^^fusarium  lint,** 
and  that  the  fungus  is  usually  introduced  with  the  seed;  simple  treatment 
of  the  seed  with  formaldehyde  will  prevent  the  trouble. 

Preparation  of  Oil  from  Seed. — Ennis^  describes  in  detail  modem  methods, 
particularly  those  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  this  work  should  be  consulted 

1  Chemical  World,  19x3.  a»  3x0. 
*  Science  Progress,  X913,  28. 


*  y.  5.  Boston  Agric,  CoUege,  Wye,  1913,  ai,  44. 
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*  Unseed  Oil  and  Other  Seed  Oils,  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909. 
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for  technical  points.  From  the  standpoint  of  analysis  and  control  it  is 
germane  to  point  out  here  that,  according  to  Ennis,  85-90%  of  the  linseed 
oil  produced  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  obtained  by  crushing.    The  new  process 


or  *  percolator"  oil  has  not  a  high  reputation,  whilst  the  linseed  meal  pro- 
duced by  this  process  has  a  low  content  of  oil,  as  b  indicated  in  the  analysis: 

Oil I.S   % 

Water 9.  i»% 

Afh 4.90% 

Fibre 9*04% 

Albuminoids 4Z .  6  % 

Carbohydratea 33.78% 

Thorpe^  quotes  the  following  analysis  of  linseed  cake  by  Kellner: 


Water 


Protean 


Fat 


N-free 

extract 


Cmde 
fibre 


Ash 


Extracted. 


XX. 

10. 


o 

2 


8.6 
37.4 


8.6 
3.8 


31.7 
3a. 7 


8.7 
9.1 


6.5 

6.8 


See  Millian^  for  method  of  detecting  carbon  dbulphide  in  oil. 

Ezamination  of  Seeds. — Sheppard*  gives  the  following  data  obtained  by 
the  examination  of  linseed  from  different  localities.  The  oil  was  obtained 
by  pressing  both  the  picked  and  original  seed: 


Oil,  % 


Sp.gr..  IS* 


Av.  weight 

per  seed, 

mg. 


Oleaginous 
impurities, 

% 


Non-olea- 
ginous im- 
purities, % 


Oil  in  toUl 
impurities, 

% 


1.  American 

2.  American 

3.  La  Plata 

4.  Calcntto 

5.  Bombay 

6.  S.  Russia  (Keitch) 

7.  N. 


39.67 
39.40 
36.98 
40.8a 

41.23 
39. XX 

36.9s 


X.K413 

X.14XS 
i.X3a6 
x.xxSa 

X.X37S 
X.I4S8 


4.61 

4.53 
S.S6 

S.4X 
7.88 

5.74 
4.19 


X.S 

x.ox 

o.s8 

4-8S 
0.8x 

SOS 
3.3X 


x.69 
X.OS 

S.64 
S.03 

a. 80 

X.71 
X.97 


XO.X 


14.  X 

X4.9 


The  oil  content  was  determined  by  extraction.  The  average  of  1 1  more 
recent  samples  of  Calcutta  seed  was  6.90%  of  impurities,  containing  15.1% 
oil.    The  average  oil  content  of  the  cleaned  seed  was  41.01%. 

Sheppard  has  made  analyses  of  the  oils  expressed  from  the  seed  when 
new  and  after  2  years,  and  from  his  results  concludes: 

(i)  Oil  pressed  from  clean  linseed  does  not  differ  materially  from  commercially  pure 
linseed  oil. 

(2)  The  dark  colour  of  La  Plata  oil  is  due  to  non-oleaginous  impurities. 

(3)  A  high  percentage  of  oleaginous  impurities  does  not  afifect  the  colour  appreciably, 
but  does  affect  the  iodine  value  slightly. 

(4)  The  technical  manufacture  of  oil  by  the  extraction  process  does  not  lower  the  iodine 
value. 

(5)  The  constants  of  the  oil  pressed  from  the  seed  which  had  been  kept  3^  years  in  a 
dosed  container  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  ageing  of  the  seed. 

1  DictioHcry  of  Applied  Chtm.,  Longman's,  London.  X9xa,  3,  323. 

*Anu.  Chem.  Anal,,  X9X2,  X7»  x. 

*Jomrn.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chan.,  19x2,  4«  I4' 
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The  following  figures  are  of  interest,  representing  oil  extracted 
linseed  grown  at  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  England.  The  seed 
sown  in  May,  1911,  and  the  plants  reaped  in  October.  Owing  to  con* 
tinned  drought,  the  plants  only  attained  an  average  height  of  i  ft.  axid 
flowered  very  early.  The  seed  was  obviously  low  in  oil  content,  as  only 
24.4%  of  oil  could  be  obtained  by  extraction  methods.  The  oil,  extracted 
by  ether  from  picked  seeds  was  somewhat  green  in  colour  and  had  the 
following  characteristics: 

Sp.  or 0.931  at  15'  C. 

Acia  No 3.3 

Saponification  No xgx .  9 

Iodine  No I77'4 

M.  P.  of  hexabromides  from  fatty  acids. .......  176.0^  C. 

Neville^  states  that  the  amount  of  mucilage  in  linseed  is  about  7%. 

Linseed  Cake. — In  continuation  of  the  work  of  Dunstan,  Henry  and  Auld 
(Vol.  II,  p.  326)  Auld'  has  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  samples  examined 
)delded  a  proportion  of  the  " available"  hydrocyanic  acid  by  simply  moisten- 
ing with  water.    The  presence  of  unaltered  enzyme  thus  demonstrated  was 
ascribed  to  the  increased  adoption  of  oil  presses  of  the  Anderson  type  and  the 
expression  of  the  oil  in  the  cold.    The  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  was  in 
some  cases  only  very  small,  and  therefore  negligible,  but  in  others  it  was 
comparatively  high  and  quite  sufficient  to  be  distinctly  injurious.     The 
amount  found  in  the  large  number  of  linseed  and  mixed  cakes  examined 
during  the  present  investigation  varied  from  o.ooi  to  0.056%,  the  latter 
amounting  to  3.9  grains  of  HCN  per  pound,  being  produced  by  soaking 
the  cake  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C.  for  6  hours.    In  this  case, 
the  material  smelt  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  when  fed  to  sheep 
either  was  not  taken  readily  or  made  them  very  sick.     The  poisonous 
dose  of  such  a  cake  is  calculated  to  he  one-third  of  a  pound  for  a  sheep  and 
*  2  pounds  for  a  calf. 

The  methods  of  estimating  the  hydrocyanic  acid  are  detailed  in  the  original 
paper,  the  "total"  hydrocyanic  acid  being  obtained  by  distillation  with  6% 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  "free"  hydrocyanic  acid  by  soaking  in  water  at  38®  C. 
and  subsequently  distilling. 

The  "total"  hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  in  this  way  varied  from  0.022 
to  0.056%,  and  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid  from  0.009  ^^  0.052%. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  velocity  of  formation  at  38.5**;  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  time,  and  is  affected  by  feeding  stuffs  other  than  linseed  cake. 
Brewers'  yeast  appears  to  contain  a  cyanogenetic  enzyme  as  it  increases 
the  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  green  fodders  without  exception  had 
an  inhibiting  effect,  as  also  had  glucose  and  molasses,  but  cane  sugar  was 
without  action.  Pure  cellulose  had  an  inhibiting  effect,  the  cause  being 
proved  by  experiment  and  on  mathematical  grounds  to  be  due  to  the 

^  Rep.  Brit,  Ass.,  19x1,  600. 

>  /.  S.  E,  Agric,  CcMege,  Wye,  191 1,  20,  289. 
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formation  of  an  adsorption  compound  of  the  cellulose  and  the  enzyme,  so 
that  the  latter  was  withdrawn  from  action. 

Salts  generally  retard  the  action,  as  also  do  very  weak  acids  (e.g., 
1%  HCl)  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  were  tried  in  connection  with  the 
effect  of  the  digestive  juices. 

Experiments  on  animals  proved  that  the  cyanogenetic  glucosides  are  not 
poisonous  when  taken  in  absence  of  the  specific  enzymes. 

In  conclusion  the  fact  stated  by  Smetham  may  be  emphasised,  that  if 
linseed  meal  is  mixed  with  water  much  below  boiling  and  then  allowed  to 
stand,  there  is  great  danger;  in  order  to  obviate  this  it  is  necessary  when 
prep>aring  a  gruel  to  use  boiling  water,  and  to  keep  the  mixture  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80®  C.  or  over  for  at  least  40  minutes,  under  which  conditions  lit- 
tle or  no  hydrocyanic  acid  is  likely  to  be  liberated. 

The  rate  of  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  under  digestive  conditions  has 
been  determined  by  Collins.*  The  amount  of  hydrocyanic  add  yielded  by 
linseed,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  formed,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cyano- 
getic  glucosides,  on  the  proportion  of  enzymes,  on  the  temperature  and  on 
the  degree  of  acidity.  Normal  digestive  conditions  were  obtained  as  far  as 
possible,  and  it  is  shown  that,  since  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  and 
also  that  of  green  grass  is  approximately  iV/20,  linseed  cannot  under  normal 
conditions  produce  hydrocyanic  acid  when  fed  to  carnivorous  or  herbivorous 
animals,  but  abnormal  conditions  causing  reduction  of  acidity  would  result  in 
the  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  For  details  the  original  paper  should  be 
consulted,  or  the  undermentioned  abstracts.**' 

Armstrong  and  Eyre^  have  applied  the  Guignard  picrate  paper  test  to 
the  detection  of  hydrocyanic  acid  produced  from  the  glucoside  linamarin,  and 
have  found  the  method  to  be  of  extreme  delicacy,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be 
so  detected  in  a  single  flax  seed.  These  investigators  find  that  ripe  seeds  are 
free  from  cyanide,  but  that  unripe  seeds  invariably  contain  it. 

As  the  flax  plant  flow'ers  over  a  considerable  period,  the  harvested  seed 
invariably  contains  a  quantity  of  unripe  seed,  and  to  this  cause  the  presence  of 
linamarin  in  commercial  linseed  cake  is  attributed.  The  presence  of  cyanide 
m  linseed  cake  is  usually  considered  harmful,  but  the  authors  consider  that 
instead  of  this  being  the  case  it  might  be  that  the  peculiar  value  of  linseed 
cake  as  a  cattle  food  is  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  liberation  of  small 
quantities  of  such  a  product.  All  species  of  Linum  resembling  ordinary  flax 
in  habit  of  growth,  canying  white,  blue  or  red  flowers,  contain  more  or  less 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  in  no  case  could  this  be  detected  in  the  yellow  flowering 
species.  The  amount  is  subject  to  variation  throughout  the  period  of  growth. 
The  enzymic  activity  of  Linacecs  is  correlated  with  the  presence  of  the  gluco- 

1  Pnc  Dttrkam  PkU,  Spc.,  zgia,  4,  99. 
>  J.  Soe.  Chem,  Ind.,  191a,  31,  507. 

•  Anahsi,  191a,  37.  313.       _ 

*  Proe.  Royal  Soc,  1912.  SStB,  370. 
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side.  The  yellow  flowering  species  have  practically  no  action  on  glucosides 
andinddentally  it  must  be  recorded  that  these  species  are  all  slow  in  j^rminat- 
ing  and  growth.  The  species  containing  cyanide  are  able  to  hydrolyse  lina- 
marin,  pninasin  and  salidn:  prunase  accompanies  linase  in  both  Fhasedus 
Lunatus  and  in  many  Linacem^  and  as  yet  linase  has  not  been  found  ivithont 
prunase. 

Refining. — ^No  change  of  analytical  importance  can  be  recorded  here. 

Technical  Applications. — The  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  early 
part  of  the  period  now  covered,  had  an  adverse  influence  on  any  new  technical 
applications  of  the  oil.    Indeed  many  users  were  led  to  enquire  into  the 
technical  properties  of  other  dr3dng  oils  with  the  result  that  in  certain  in* 
dustries  linseed  oil  has  been  replaced  by  the  newer  oils.    This  particularly 
applies  to  soja  bean  oil,  menhaden  oil,  and  china  wood  oil,  which  have  re- 
placed linseed  oil  to  an  appreciable  extent — a  change  which  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  new  drying  agents.    In  this  connection  the  papers  of 
Gardner,^  and  Toch*  should  be  consulted.    China  wood  oil  has  been  used 
most  extensively  as  a  substitute  or  rather  as  an  improvement  on  linseed  oil 
in  varnishes.    A  varnish  made  from  wood  oil  and  rosin  is  stated  to  yield 
more  satisfactory  results  than  one  prepared  from  the  best  Baltic  linseed  oil 
and  hard  gum  resins.    Mixtures  of  china  wood  oil  with  soja  bean  and  men- 
haden oil  have  also  been  employed  successfully  in  paints.    Soja  bean  oil 
in  white  lead  paint  is  considered  by  Zerr'  to  be  preferable  to  linseed  oil, 
which  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  agreement  of  the  German  White  Lead 
Cartell  and  Varnish  Makers  Assocn.  that  only  Unseed  or  poppy  oil  should 
be  used. 

Chemical  Composition. — ^Haller*  describes  experiments  on  the  "al- 
coholysis"  of  commercial  samples  of  linseed  oil.  The  oils  investigated  had 
iodine  values  ranging  from  16S-176,  and  saponification  values  from  185-191. 
Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  linseed  oil  in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  esterifica- 
tion  was  carried  out,  using  benzene,  carbon  tetrachloride,  acetone  or  ether  as 
solvent.  The  mixture  was  boiled  with  alcohol  containing  2.5%  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  esters  so  obtained  were  fractionated  and  identified.  The 
methyl  esters  of  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  linoleic,  linolenic,  isolinolenic,  and 
arachidic  acid  were  obtained.  Haller  states  that  stearic  acid  was  found  in 
appreciable  quantity,  whilst  the  arachidic  acid  was  present  in  only  small 
quantity. 

Erdmann  and  Bedford,*  Erdmann,  Bedford  and  Raspe*  in  continuation  of 
previous  studies,  conclude  that  the  linolenic  acid  of  linseed  oil  exists  in  two 
stereoisomeric  forms,  which  they  designate  a  and  fi  respectively.  The  a 
modification  on  bromination  yields  the  insoluble  hexabromide,  whilst  the  /3 

>  J.  Frank  Inst,  lOii.  55. 

>  Proc,  Paini  and  Varnish  Soc.,  London,  1910. 

*  Oil  and  Col.  Ixodes  J.,  1914,  46,  835. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  1908,  Z46,  259. 
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variety  yields  the  fluid  tetrabromide.    It  is  considered  that  the  chemical 
coinpK>sition  of  linolenic  acid  b  expressed  by  the  formula 

CHrCHrCH  : CHCHrCH  : CH CH, CH  : CH CHrCHjCOOH 

RoUett^  does  not  agree  with  these  conclusions  and  considers  that  lino- 
lenic add  reduced  from  the  hezabromides  is  an  individual  acid  capable  of 
yielding  four  distinct  stereoisomeric  addition  bromides.  For  later  dbcussion 
see  RoUett*  and  Erdmann.* 

Fahrion^  gives  the  following  percentage  composition  as  representing 
nonnal  linseed  o3. 


UnMpOfufiable  matter 0.6% 

Saturated  fatty  adds 9.6% 

Oleic  acid from  X5*0~ao.z% 

Linoleic  acid 30.0% 

Linolenic  add 38.0% 

By  treating  the  fatty  acids  of  linseed  oil  dissolved  in  chloroform  with 
an  excess  of  HUbl's  iodine  solution,  and  allowing  the  'mixture  to  stand, 
Heiduschka  and  Rheinberger*  have  prepared  trichlorotri-iodolinolenic  acid, 
C8H]oOs(ClI)s,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  m.  p.  95^  C,  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  alcohol. 

Morell*  has  examined  the  saturated  acids  of  linseed  oil.  A  yield  of  lead 
salts  equal  to  6%  of  saturated  acids  on  the  oil  taken  was  obtained,  and 
investigation  of  these  salts  showed  that  the  composition  of  the  mixed  acids 
may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

Stearic  add  actually  texNtrated 5X .  7  % 

Stearic  acid  preeent  in  eutectic  miztore 13.7 

Palmitic  add  preeent  in  entectic  mixture ao  .0 

Residual  eutectic  mixture 8.0 

Oleic  add 4.0 

96.4 

It  is  observed  that  no  daturic,  myristic  or  arachidic  acids  were  detected, 
but  that  the  methods  of  separation  of  the  saturated  acids  are  very  tedious, 
and  new  methods  are  wanted.  By  careful  working,  satisfactory  results  as 
to  stearic  add  are  obtainable,  but  for  palmitic,  aradiidic  and  m}rristic  acids 
further  investigation  of  their  derivatives  is  necessary. 

de  Waele'  elaborates  and  improves  upon  the  Fachini-Dorta  method  of  sepa^ 
rating  liquid  from  solid  fatty  acids  in  oils  and  fats  as  follows:  lo  grm.  of 
the  dry  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  90  c.c.  of  anhydrous  acetone  and  10  c.c. 
of  N/i  potassium  hydroxide  are  added  in  a  thin  stream,  constantly  stirring. 
The  vessel  containing  the  mixture  is  then  immersed  in  ice- water  for  3-4 
hours.  The  precipitated  soaps  of  the  solid  acids  are  filtered  off  under 
suction  and  washed  with  acetone  until  the  filtrate  is  colourless.    The  cake 

^Ztil.  PkysioL  Chem,^  1909.  6a,  43a. 
^ZeiL  PkysioL  Chem.,  191  It  70»  404. 
*ZaL  Physiol,  Cktm.,  19x1,  74,  X79. 
*Znt.  angew.  Chem.,  19x0,  33,  Z106. 
*Chem.  Zentr.,  191 1.  2,  773. 
*J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1913.  33t  1091. 
» Analyst,  19 14,  39i  389- 
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of  soap  is  then  removed,  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali, 
and  the  adds  separated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  liquid  acids  in  the 
filtrate  can  be  separated  by  diluting  with  water,  adding  ether,  and  acidify- 
ing. The  author  claims  that  a  higher  iodine  value  for  the  liquid  acids  is 
obtained  than  that  given  by  Tortelli  and  Ruggieri's  method,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  process  gives  quantitative  results.  The  foUowing  figures  are  given 
for  the  amounts  of  saturated  acids  in  various  oils: 

Linseed  oil,  Calcutta  seed 9- x  %  of  iodine  value  16.4 

Liziseed  oil,  Baltic  seed 6.6%  of  iodine  value  ao.o 

Linseed  oil,  Northwiestem 6.0 %  of  iodine  value 

Soja  bean  oil X3 . 8  %  of  iodine  value  la .  i 

Para  rubber  seed  oil 16.3  %  of  iodine  value  to. 7 

China  wood  oil  (varies  considerably) 54  •  i  %  of  iodine  value  .... 

Crude  menhaden  oil 33 .  $  %  of  iodine  value  ao.  2 

Preparation  of  Sample  for  Analysis. — ^The  Sub-Committee  £  of  Com- 
mittee Di  on  Linseed  Oil  appointed  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials (hereinafter  referred  to  as  A.  S.  T.  M.)  recommends: 

■ 

"  All  tests  to  be  made  on  oil  which  has  been  filtered  at  a  temperature  of  between  60^  and 

80°  F.  through  paper  in  the  laboratory  immediately  before  weighing  out.    The  sample 
should  be  thoroughly  agitated  before  the  removal  of  a  portion  for  filtration  or  analysis.'* 

Foots. — Walker^  determines  foots  by  allowing  a  litre  of  oil  to  stand  in  a 
dear  glass  bottle  for  8  days,  and  then  noting  the  amount  of  sediment  found. 
The  highest  grades  of  oil  show  no  turbidity  or  "foots"  by  this  test.  The 
claim  is  made  that  sometimes  the  separation  that  could  be  called  foots  by 
the  above  method  is  caused  by  the  freezing  out  of  fats  of  rather  high  melting 
point.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  sample  is  available,  heat  one  portion 
to  loo^  and  set  it  aside  for  the  determination  of  foots,  together  with  a  sample 
just  as  it  is  received.  Note  the  odour  of  the  warm  oil,  rubbing  it  on  the 
hands;  a  small  amount  of  fish  oil  may  be  detected  this  way. 

Break  Test. — ^Heat  50  c.c.  of  the  oil  in  a  beaker  to  300^  C.  Note  whether 
the  oil  remains  unchanged,  or  "breaks;"  that  is,  shows  a  jelly-like  con- 
sistency. 

Hertkom'  finds  that  flocculation  of  linseed  oil  in  boiling  is  not  only 
caused  by  carbohydrates  or  proteins  from  the  seed,  but  frequently  by 
adulteration  with  a  fatty  acid  glyceride,  which  polymerises  at  240-260**  C- 
3delding  insoluble  gelatinous  products.  China  wood  oil  and  candle  nut 
oil  are  the  chief  of  these  adulterants,  but  certain  treated  quick-dr3dng  train 
oils  behave  in  the  same  manner  in  linseed  oil  when  heated.  In  this  case, 
however,  only  "thin"  linseed  oils  could  be  so  adulterated,  owing  to  the 
greater  viscosity  of  train  oils  as  compared  with  that  of  normal  linseed  oil. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  linseed  oils  containing  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  per 
cent,  of  china  wood  oil  gelatinise  on  heating  to  240^  C.  so  that  adulteration 
which  might  not  have  been  intentional  would  be  detected  by  the  test — the 
suggested  unintentional  adulteration  being  the  storage  of  linseed  oil  in  a 

1  Bulletin  X09  (revised  xgio),  U,  S.  DepL  Agrie,  Bureau  0/  Chemistry, 
*  Chem.  ZeiL,  1910,  34»  46a. 
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ask  which  had  formerly  held  china  wood  oil.  The  value  of  Hertkom's  ob- 
lervation  is  debatable,  de  Waele  states  that  linseed  oil* will  sometimes  show 
Jie  presence  of  "Foots"  by  this  test  even  after  9  months  tanking. 

Specific  Gravity. — Bearse^  has  determined  the  density  and  thermal 
szpansion  of  linseed  oil  with  great  precision.  From  this  work  it  appears 
that  if  the  density  of  any  sample  of  pure  linseed  oil  be  determined  at  25^ 
its  density  at  any  other  temperature  between  10^  and  40^  may  be  calcu- 
lated within  the  limits  of  ordinary  experimental  error  by  the  use  of  the 
general  equation 

A=Z>w+a(/-25)+JB(/-2s)» 

in  which  "a"  is  taken  as  —  0.0006847  ^'^d  "B"  as  +  0.000000120.     Or 
the  density  may  be  measured  at  any  other  convenient  temperature,  and 
for  short  temperature  intervals  the  corresponding  value  of  ''a"  used. 
The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fix 

Max.         Min. 

Sp.  gr.  at — '-'— 0.936        0.93a 

15  •  5 


or 
.0 


Sp.  gr.  at 0.931       0.927 

for  raw  linseed  oil  from  North  American  seed,  and  for  the  determination 
advise  the  use  of  an  accurately  standardised  pyknometer,  having  a  capacity 
of  at  least  25  c.c.  A  test  is  to  be  made  at  15.5^  C.  water  being  taken  as  i 
at  15.5^  and  another  test  at  25^  C.  water  being  taken  as  i  at  25^ 

Fahrion*  considers  that  the  above  minimum  figures  are  too  high.  In 
general,  however,  any  figure  below  0.931  demands  further  enquiry. 

Ash. — ^Waiker  determines  ash  by  burning  20  grm.  of  oil  in  a  porcelain 
dish  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  states  that  the  best  oil  should 
contain  only  a  trace  of  ash.  An  amount  as  large  as  0.2%  would  indicate 
an  adulterated  or  boiled  oU.  Ash  should  be  examined  for  lead,  manganese, 
and  calcium* 

Voorhees'  found  manganese  in  the  a^  of  16  samples  of  pure  linseed  oil, 
detecting  tliis  by  the  ammonium  persulpnate  colouration  test. 

Boughton^  has  examined  16  samples  of  raw  linseed  oil  of  known  purity 
and  found  them  to  contain  ash  varying  in  quantity  from  0.02  to  0.21%. 
In  every  instance  the  ash  contained  manganese,  the  amount  of  which  deter- 
mmed  by  the  bismuthate  method  ranged  from  a  faint  trace  to  0.0008% 
calculated  on  the  original  oil. 

Free  Fatty  Adds. — ^The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fixes  6.0  as  maximum  acid  number, 
expressed  in  mgrm.  of  KOH  per  gram  of  oil.  Walker  determines  the  acid 
number  as  follows:  weigh  ^o  grm.  of  oil  in  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add 
50  C.C.  of  neutral  alcohol,  connect  with  a  reflux  condenser,  and  heat  on  a  steam 

^Pro(,  Amer.  Soc,  Test  MaUrials,  IP''*  "*  '''• 

*  Die  ChemU  der  irocknenden  Otie,  Springer.  Berlin,  191  x,  9* 
^Proc  Amer.  Soc  Test.  MaU.^  1911.  ii»  209. 

*  V*  S,  Dtpu  Agric.,  Bureau ofChem,,  Circular  No.  1 1  x,  1913  and  J-  ind.  and  Eng.  Ckem.,  19x3. 5*  3Sx. 
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bath  for  half  an  hour.    Remove  from  bath,  cool,  add  phenolphthalein  and 
titrate  the  free  acid  with  N/$  sodium  hydroxide.    The  acid  number  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  oil,  and  should  be  less  than  8,  though  when  the  oil  has  been  ^ 
refined  with  sulphuric  acid  it  may  show  a  higher  number:  test  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

Unsaponifiable  Matter. — ^The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fixes  1.5%  as  limit,  and  recom- 
mends the  method  of  Boemer:^    To  100  grm.  of  oil  in  a  1,000  to  1,500  c.c 
Erlenmeyer  flask  add  60  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
(200  grm.  KOH  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  300  c.c.)  and,  140  cc.  of 
95%  alcohol.    Connect  with  a  reflux  condenser  and  heat  on  the  water-bath, 
shaking  at  first  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear.    Then  heat  for  i  hour  with 
occasional  shaking.    Transfer  while  yet  warm  to  a  2,000  cc.  separating  funnel 
to  which  some  water  has  been  added,  wash  out  the  Erlenmeyer  with  water 
using  in  all  600  cc.    Cool,  add  800  cc  of  ether  and  shake  vigorously  i 
minute.    In  a  few  minutes  the  ether  solution  separates  perfectly  clear. 
Draw  off  the  soap  and  filter  the  ether  (to  remove  last  traces  of  soap)  into  a 
large  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  distill  off  the  ether,  adding  if  necessary  i  or 
2  pieces  of  pumice  stone.    Shake  the  soap  solution  3  times  with  400  cc 
of  ether,  adding   the  extract  to  the  first  ether  extract.    To  the  residue 
left  after  distilling  the  ether  add  3  cc.  of  the  solution  of  potash,  and  7  cc 
of  the  95%  alcohol,  and  heat  under  reflux  condenser  for  10  minutes  on  the 
water-bath.    Transfer  to  a  small  separating  funnel,  using  20  to  30  c.c.  of 
water,  and  after  cooling  shake  out  with  2  portions  of  100  cc.  of  ether;  wash 
the  ether  3  times  with  10  cc  of  water.    After  drawing  off  the  last  of  the 
water,  filter  the  ethereal  solution  so  as  to  remove  the  last  drops  of  water, 
distil  off  the  ether,  dry  residue  in  a  water  oven  and  weigh. 

Iodine  Value. — ^The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fixes  178  as  the  minimum  Hanus  value. 
Walker  gives  174-193,  and  states  that  Gill  has  shown  that  a  pure  raw  oil 
may  give  a  value  as  low  as  160.  In  the  U.  S.  A.  the  Hanus  method 
is  largely  used,  whereas  in  England  the  Wijs  method  is  more  frequently 
adopted.  In  this  connection  Snjith  and  Tuttle*  have  investigated  the 
Hanus  method,  and  found  that  concordant  figures  were  obtained  for  raw 
linseed  oil  when  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  for  a  determination  did  not  exceed 
0.25  grm.  When,  however,  a  greater  quantity  of  oil  was  used  the  iodine 
value  was  decreased.  With  burnt  oils  it  was  found  that  the  limit  of  agree- 
ment diminished  with  an  increased  degree  of  burning.  Variation  of  tem- 
perature was  found  to  have  more  influence  on  the  values  obtained  for  burnt 
oils  than  was  the  case  with  raw  or  boiled  oils. 

Ingle'  gives  the  following  limits  for  samples  of  established  purity: 

Baltic  oil 190-204  iodine  value 

Indian  oils 180-189  iodine  value 

La  Plata 17S-186  iodine  value 

Black  sea 176-182  iodine  value 

North  American x77-i88  iodine  value 

Morocco.  Dutch  and  Turkish  oils 185-192  iodine  value 

1  Ubbelohde,  Bandbuch  der  die  u.  PetU.,  26i-a6a. 

*  U.  5.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Technologic  paper  No.  37;  J.  Prank.JnsL,  i9X4<  z77f  687. 

*J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  191  x*  30»  344* 
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[ngle  remarks  that  in  all  the  foregoing  values  the  exact  method  of  determina- 
Lion  is  the  important  factor,  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  using  pure 
reagents  for  this  purpose.    The  method  he  used  was  that  of  Wijs. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  absolute  limits  for  the  iodine  value  as  is  shown  by  the 
work  of  Meister^  and  Wolflf*  who  have  obtained  low  iodine  values,  viz.,  157- 
166  from  linseed  oil  of  undoubted  purity.  Such  figures  are,  however,  not 
frequent,  and  would  demand  special  inquiry.  The  writer  considers  that 
values  below  165  should  be  regarded  with  some  suspiciop,  and  further  in- 
vestigation made. 

Wilhelm  and  Meister'  find  glacial  acetic  acid  is  the  best  solvent  for 
oxidised  linseed  oil  (linoxyn  or  scrim  oil),  and  advise  its  use  in  determining 
the  iodine  values  of  such  products. 

The  extent  of  oxidation  to  which  the  oil  has  been  submitted  determines 
its  solubility — ^highly  oxidised  oils  being  only  partially  soluble,  even  in  hot 
add.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  authors  prefer  this  solvent  in  the  place 
of  chloroform  or  the  solvents  usually  used.  In  the  case  of  highly  oxidised 
oils,  the  end  point  is  not  so  distinct,  as  with  the  ordinary  mixture. 

de  Waele  finds  that  the  use  of  a  solvent  is  unnecessary  in  the  ojoimination 
of  linoxyn,  if  the  sample  be  commmuted  by  grinding  in  a  mortar.  An  hour's 
soaking  in  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
Wijs  (or  other)  solution  will  also  serve  to  swell  the  substance  and  ensure  its 
thorough  interaction  with  the  iodine  reagent.  Complete  solution  of  oxi- 
dised ofl  or  linoxyn  is  more  satisfactorily  obtained  by  the  use  of  hot  amyl 
alcohol  or  acetate  as  a  solvent  during  5-10  hours. 

Bromine  Values. — Vaubel^  has  devised  a  method  of  estimating  the 
"Primary  and  Secondary  Bromine  Values  of  Oils."  The  results  obtained 
are  in  dose  agreement  with  the  iodine  values  of  the  oils,  but  the  process  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  analytical  importance  at  present. 

InsobiUe  Hexmbromides. — ^The  test  devised  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell*  has 
received  considerable  attention,  because  of  its  great  value  in  the  analytical 
esamination  of  linseed  oiL  Certain  difficulties  attend  its  use  so  that  vary- 
ing yields  are  frequently  reported,  and  efforts  have  been  and  are  being  made 
to  standardise  the  method  of  working. 

Qualitathre. — ^Eisenschmil  and  Copthome*  have  devised  a  qualitative 
test  for  fish  oils  in  vegetable  oils,  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  fish  oil 
bromides  in  chloroform,  in  distinction  to  the  bromides  of  linseed  oil,  which 
are  soluble.  The  method  is  described  as  follows :  100  drops  of  oil  are  dissolved 
in  6  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Bromine  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  brown  colouration  remains.  After 
10  minutes  the  test-tubes  are  placed  in  a  beaker  containing  boiling  water. 

^Farh.  ZtiL,  19x0,  16,  X7- 

^Farh.  ZtiL,  1910,  16,  xao. 

^Chem.  Re».  PeU.  Ind.,  19x0,  z7*  a6o. 

^Zeils.  angtm.  Chem.,  X9XO,  33*  3077. 

*  Analyst  x8p8.  aa,  310. 

I/.  Ind.  andBng.  Cktm.,  1910.  2,  a8. 
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^  Linseed  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils  will  clear  up  completely  within  a  few 
seconds,  whilst  fish  oils  will  remain  cloudy  and  give  a  sandy  precipitate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  within  a  short  time.  Fish  oils  that  have  been  heated 
to  260°  or  more  for  some  time  will  not  respond  to  this  test. 

Trials  made  by  the  authors  cited  show  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  this 
method  for  quantitative  analysis  unless  a  minimum  of  fish  oil  present  is  all 
that  would  be  desired.  The  amount  of  insoluble  bromides  in  oils  of  the 
same  kind,  but  from  different  sources,  varies  to  a  considerable  extent. 

On  account  of  heating  and  other  oxidising  processes  to  which  the  oils 
are  subjected  l^efore  they  reach  the  market  no  reliable  quantitative  method 
will  ever  be  worked  out  on  the  lines  indicated  above.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  precipitate  formed  can  be  weighed  and  is  indeed  in  direct  pro|>ortioii  to 
the  amount  of  fish  oil  present  in  a  given  sample,  raises  this  process  above  the 
level  of  an  ordinary  qualitative  test;  therein  lies  an  advantage  over  other 
methods  now  in  use.  The  short  time  required  for  the  test  and  its  applica- 
bility to  both  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  are  other  factors  of  importance. 

Quantitative  Methods. — Ingle^  applies  the  hexabromide  test  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  i  to  1.5  grm.  of  oil  are  weighed  out  in  tared  beaker,  and  dis- 
solved in  40  C.C.  of  ether  (sp.  gr.  0.720)  to  which  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
have  been  added.  Bromine  is  then  run  in  until  an  excess  is  shown  by  the 
colour  of  the  solution.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  6  hours,  more 
bromine  being  added  if  necessary.  After  6  hours  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  tared  filter  paper,  washed  4  times  with  10  c.c.  of  ether,  and 
after  drying  the  flask  (in  which  some  of  the  precipitate  often  remains)  to- 
gether with  the  filter  paper  in  the  water-oven  the  weight  of  the  hexabromide 
is  obtained.  Ingle  obtained  the  following  figures  for  samples  of  undoubted 
purity: 


on 


Iodine 
value 


Sp  gr. 
at  IS*  C 


Hezabromides 


M.  p.  •  C. 


Baltic  oil 

Calcutta  oil 

Dutch  crushed  oil.. 
English  crushed  oil 

Plate  oil 

Menhaden  oil 

Tung  oil 


197.  o 
185 -o 
zSa.s 
185.0 

179.  S 

xSa.o 
x68.o 


0.93S7 
0.9333 
o.93aa 

0.933a 

0.9315 
0.9338 


48.x 
39.1 
36.9 
40.0 

35.3 
61.8 

nil 


47. 5 
39.3 


33.7 


140-S 
X40-4 
140-S 
X40-3 
X40-S 
decompotes 


Ingle  points  out  that  the  yields  of  hexabromides  obtained  by  him  are 
greater  than  those  given  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell;  experiments  showed  that 
variation  in  the  time  of  contact  with  the  bromine  ether  solution  did  not  in- 
fluence the  yield. 

Jensen^  gives  the  following  data  in  this  connection;  for  method  of  prepa- 
ration of  hexabromides  see  original  communication. 

1  J.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.,  191 1.  30»  344' 
*  Pharm.  J.,  i9iXt  86,  839. 
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OH  from  lohoraiory-prtsstd  Ruter  PlaU  sud: 

Ether  inaoliible  hezabromoglyceride  |  2xil?^«  m.n. 

Cowmmtrcial  sampU,  apparenily  gtnnine: 

Bther  inflolttUehexabromidetfrom  fatty  adds  |  xal-xla*  m.p. 
AduUerated  sample  ismtM  guaniUy  cfjbh  oiO> 

Btberiaaolubleliexabromidet  from  fatty  acids  |  i35l|!^e2Qp, 

These  figures  are  not  in  agreement  with  those  usually  obtained. 

Sprinkmeyer  and  Diedrichs^  using  Hehner  and  Mitchell's  original 
method,  obtained  28.9%  hexabromides. 

Eibner  and  Muggenthaler*  prepare  the  fatty  acids  with  all  precautions 
against  oxidation,  and  then  brominate  at  a  temperature  of  —10°  C,  subse- 
quently filtering  on  asbestos.  The  original  communication  should  be  con- 
suited  for  details  of  the  method  which,  although  lengthy,  is  probably  the 
most  exact  yet  recorded. 

The  authors  made  a  large  number  of ,  determinations  on  Raw  linseed 
oil  of  different  origin,  and  obtained  yields  of  hexabromides  as  follows: 

Dutch  oik 51  ■  73  % 

La  PlaU  oils 51 -66% 

Indiail  oiU 50. 50% 

Baltic  oils S7-96% 

The  hexabromide  value  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  refining  processes. 
The  following  values  were  obtained  on  applying  the  method  to  other  oils: 

Po|>py  oil 0.0  % 

China  wood  oil 0.0  % 

PeriUa  oil 64.  xa% 

Ocumi  oil 60. 98 % 

Rape  oil 6.34% 

Soja  bean  oil 7 •  I7  % 

The  authors  show  how  rape  oil  can  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  linseed 
o3.  When  the  presence  of  rape  oil  has  been  proved  by  the  erudc  acid  test, 
the  approximate  proportion  of  the  adulterant  can  be  calculated  from  the  hexar 
bromide  value,  io%  of  rape  oil  re4ucing  the  hexabromide  value  of  linseed 
oil  by  about  4*4%*  4%  should  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  rape  oQ 
found  to  allow  for  the  permissible  contamination  of  linseed  oil  by  Crudf ers. 

Gemmell'  prefers  to  brominate  the  fatty  acids;  for  method  and  data, 
seepage  119. 

The  percentage  of  bromine  in  the  insoluble  hexabromides  varied  from 
67%  to  68.5%  against  70.96%  for  Ci7H240iBr8. 

Cod-liver  oil  yielded 35 .  ao  % 

Whale  oil ai .  70 % 

Brown  whale  oil as .  8   % 

Menhaden  oil 5i-7   % 

Shark  liver  oil 17 •  70% 

Sperm  oil 1.70% 

No  definite  relationship  could  be  traced  between  the  quantity  of  hexa- 
bromide and  iodine  value. 

^Zeit,  UnUrsuch.  Nakr.  Genussm,  1912,  23,  679. 
^fvb.  ZeiL,  X9xa.  x8,  131.  tt  seq.  or  see  abstract  Chem.Zenir.,  19x3,  i,  567;  Analyst,  X913;  J»  So€. 
Cmm.  Ind.,  X9X3t  3>»  a4a;  Proc,  Amer,  Soc.  Test.  Mtrls.,  1913*  X3   393* 

Mss^yxf,  1914. 19*  a97. 
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For   Sutcliffe's^   method,   see   page    ii8. 

At  the  present  time  no  particular  method  can  be  definitely  recommended, 
though  for  exact  work  the  method  of  Eibner  and  Muggenthaler  appears  to 
be  the  best.  In  carrying  out  the  test  the  writer  finds  that  in  order  to  obtain 
comparative  results  the  following  points  must  be  recognised: 

(i)  For  quantitative  work  some  standardised  method  must  be  employed, 
and  the  yields  compared  with  that  given  by  a  sample  of  kno^wn  purity, 
determined  under  exactly  tlie  same  conditions,  and  preferably  at  the  same 
time. 

(2)  A  low  temperature  is  advisable. 

(3)  The  hexabromides  should  be  prepared  from  the  fatty  acids,  other- 
wise, if  fish  oil  be  present,  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  filtration. 

(4)  The  melting  point  of  the  hexabromides  should  be  determined. 
Hexabromides  from  linseed-oil  gjycerides  melt  at  143-147^;  those  from  the 
fatty  acids  at  177^  10%  of  fish  oil  can  be  readily  detected,  as  the  insol- 
uble bromides  obtained  from  such  a  mixture  blacken  and  decompose 
instead  of  melting. 

Refractive  Index. — The  A.  S.  T.  M.  advises  using  an  Abb£  Refractometer 
at  25^  C.  and  fix  1.4805  and  1.4790  as  maximum  and  minimum  respectively. 

EUimont^  has  determined  the  refraction  constants  of  linseed  oil  according 
to  the  method  of  Procter,'  and  gives  the  following  figures: 

Refractive  index x  .4705-1 .  48x0 

Mean  molecular  refraction 447 

Saponification  value 193 . 7 


The  mean  molecular  refraction  was  calculated  from  the  formula 

,M       /»»  -  i\if 


where  n  represents  refractive  index. 

d  represents  sp.  gr.  at  same  temperature. 

M  represents  mean  molecular  weight  calculated  from  the  saponifica- 
tion value. 
White  and  Thomas^  state  that  as  the  refractive  index  of  china  wood  oil 
(1.5560  at  25^  C.)  is  much  higher  than  that  of  linseed  oil,  the  determination  of 
the  refractive  indfx  might  be  of  value  in  detecting  adulteration.  The 
increased  viscosity  of  china  wood  oil  at  50^  may  also  be  of  use  in  this 
connection. 

Oxygen  Absorption  and  Drying  Test — ^The  earlier  method  of  Livache, 
Bishop  and  Weger,  in  which  the  increase  in  weight  of  films  during  drying 
was  determined,  has  been  modified  by  various  workers. 

Powney  ^  from  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  determine  the  influence 

^  Analysts  19Z4>  39*  38. 
*Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  X9iii  24,  954. 
^  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1898.  24,  254. 
*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.y  1912,  4,  878. 
^Analyst,  19x0,  35*  X92. 
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of  turpentine  and  turpentine  substitutes  on  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  (boiled 
and  raw)  concludes: 

(i)  Except  in  the  case  of  raw  oil,  none  of  the  solvents  accelerate  the 
drying  to  any  marked  degree;  turpentine  is  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable. 

(2)  Suitable  turpentine  substitutes  (such  as  the  mixture  of  petroleum 
hydrocarbons  and  turpentine  used  in  the  experiments)  may  possess  such 
relatively  high  efficiency  as  to  warrant  their  empIo3anent  for  many  purposes 
in  place  of  pure  turpentine. 

A  modification  of  the  Livache  method  is  due  to  Liverseege  and  Elsdon^ 
in  which  lagrm.  of  finely  powdered  litharge  (dried  to  constancy  at  20^-22'^) 
is  spread  evenly  over  a  fiat  bottomed  dish  of  German  silver  3  in.  in  di- 
ameter by  I  in.  deep.    The  whole  is  weighed  and  0.7  to  0.9  grm.  of  linseed  oil 
added.    After  weighing,  5  cc.  methylated  ether  (0.720  sp.  gr.)  are  added. 
The  moistened  litharge  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  by  gently  rocking 
the  dish,  which  is  then  put  into  an  incubator  for  one,  two  or  more  da3rs  until 
the  weight  is  constant,  or  has  passed  its  maximum.    The  gain  in  weight  is  ex- 
pressed on  the  oil  taken.    The  ether  is  almost  wholly  volatilised  in  30  minutes, 
and  tests  show  that  the  amount  of  non- volatile  residue  left  therefrom  does  not 
exceed  3  mg.,  and  is  often  less.    The  results  of  the  test  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

(i)  Genuine  raw  linseed  oil  ceases  to  gain  weight  after  2  days,  such 
gain  being  from  about  15%  to  18%,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  oil. 

(2)  Genuine  boiled  linseed  oil  ceases  to  gain  after  i  day,  the  amount 
being  fairly  constant,  viz.,  12%  to  14%. 

(3)  Whilst  dr3dng  oils  do  not  gain  after  about  2  days,  non-drying  oils 
may  continue  to  do  so  for  weeks. 

(4)  When  oils  of  a  particular  class  are  compared,  the  gain  in  weight  varies 
with  the  iodine  value,  and  there  is  evidence  of  some  relationship  between  the 
figures  for  oils  of  different  classes. 

Wilson  and  Heaven^  have  devised  a  method  of  determining  the  oxygen 
absorption  of  dr3nng  oils,  which  differs  from  those  generally  used,  in  that  in- 
stead of  determining  the  increase  in  weight  of  a  drying  film,  they  measure  the 
volume  of  oxygen  absorbed.  The  method  has  the  merit  of  being  rapid — i ' 
hour's  absorption  at  100°  being  sufficient  if  the  oil  is  distributed  over  a  large 
surface. 

The  difference  between  the  various  classes  of  drying,  semi-drying,  and 
non-drying  oils  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  results  obtained.  The  method 
ignores,  however,  the  evolution  of  volatile  products  during  the  drying  of  lin- 
seed oil,  and  thus  far  is  open  to  criticism. 

Krumbhaar'  has  modified  the  volumetric  absorption  method  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  for  the  absorption  of  the  volatile  products.    The  oil  is  oxidised 

^J.  Soc.  Chtm.  Ind.,  1912,  31*  207. 
*  J.  Soc  Chtm.  Ind.,  19x2,  3Z»  565. 
*Ckem.  Ra.,  1913,  ao,  287. 
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in  a  large  glass  flask  containing  soda  lime  as  absorbent  of  acid  volatfle  prod- 
ucts, and  is  connected  with  a  paraffin  oil  eudiometer.  Krumbhaar  finds  that 
9^  hours  at  30^  C.  suffices  for  the  maximum  absorption,  and  by  calculation 
from  the  diminished  pressure  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  is  obtained.  Ad 
absorption  of  41  %  was  obtained,  this  being  in  agreement  with  the  early  result 
of  Weger,  viz.,  43.7%  (compare  page  192). 

Mannhardt^  uses  aluminum  plates  for  the  drying  test.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  5  such  plates,  3  in.X6  in.,  showing  a  total  surface  of  180  sq. 
in.  The  plates  are  held  by  an  aluminum  wire  frame  at  intervals  of  about 
^  in.  The  whole  apparatus  weighs  less  than  80  grm.  and  can  be  conven- 
iently weighed  on  an  analytical  balance.  The  quantity  of  oil  used  is  be- 
tween 0.5  and  0.7  grm.  It  is  usually  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  2  drops 
per  surface,  and  is  uniformly  distributed  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  In  order 
to  obtain  reliable  results,  observance  of  the  following  conditions  is  essential: 

The  tests  should  be  carried  out: 

(a)  Along  with  a  control  oil  of  known  purity  or  character. 

(b)  Using  uniform  amounts  of  drier. 

(c)  Using  imiform  temperature. 

{d)  Using  a  definite  limited  thickness  of  film. 

(e)  In  an  atmosphere  of  moderate  humidity. 

(/)   With  free  access  of  air. 

(g)  Under  the  same  degree  of  illumination. 

Elsdon  and  Hawley'  describe  a  method  of  detecting  adulteration  of  linseed 
oil  by  a  process  involving  oxidation  for  a  specified  time,  followed  by  subse- 
quent extraction  and  determination  of  unoxidised  oil.  The  process  is  carried 
out  as  follows:  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  2.5  grm.  of  oil  in  25  c.c.  of  ether  are 
distributed  over  an  Adam's  coil  of  filter  paper.  After  drying  overnight,  the 
coil  is  heated  on  the  shelf  of  a  steam-oven  for  2  hours,  and  then  extracted  in 
a  Soxhlet  extractor  for  3  hours,  using  ethyl  ether  (0.720)  as  solvent.  The 
extract  is  evaporated  and  a  little  alcohol  added  to  the  residue,  after  which  the 
extraction  flask  is  heated  for  2  hours  in  a  steam  oven,  and  then  weighed. 
Ten  samples  of  linseed  oil  gave  14.0%  to  19.2%  extract,  colza  oil  100.6%, 
linseed  oil  plus  20%  colza  oil,  21.0%;  linseed  oil  plus  20%  seal  oil,  31.6%. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  maximum  permissible  extract  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

Extract  =  81.9— 0.3  5I 

where  I  =  iodine  value  (Wijs)  and  that  routine  testing  should  include 
the  determination  of  iodine  value  and  quantity  of  unoxidised  extract  as 
above. 

In  connection  with  this  test  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  cases  of  adultera- 
tion by  semi-drying  oils  (excepting  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  «.f.| 

1  y.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1913,  5*  139. 
*  Analyst,  1913.  38.  3> 
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cx>tton  seed)  would  have  to  be  in  quantities  well  over  50%  before  any  infor- 
mation would  be  learned  from  this  method.  An  exception  is  to  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "drying"  fish  oils,  menhaden,  e.g.,  which  yield  no 
ether-insoluble  body  whatever.    This  is  the  best  test  for  a  fish  oil. 

I>r3^iQg  on  Glass. — Walker  coats  glass  plates  3  in.X4  in.  with  the  oil  to 
be  examined,  and  exposes  to  air  and  light,  noting  whien  the  film  ceases  to  be 
tacky.  A  good  oil  should  dry  to  an  elastic  film  in  3  days.  Varying  condi- 
tions of  light,  temperature,  and  moisture  have  such  an  influence  on  drying 
tests  that  for  comparison  of  one  linseed  oil  with  others  all  samples  should  be 
examined  at  the  same  time. 

Davidson^  has  standardised  a  method  of  determining  the  rate  of  drying  of 
oils  on  glass.  In  this  method  use  is  made  of  an  incubator  giving  a  constant 
temperature  of  100^  F.  and  a  setting  value  is  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  time 
required  for  a  film  of  oil  to  become  set  as  determined  by  its  being  sufficiently 
firm  to  bear  the  finger  being  drawn  gently  across  it  without  leaving  a  whitish 
mark.  Ten  minutes  is  taken  as  the  unit  for  the  expression  of  the  setting 
value.  Concordant  values  appear  to  be  obtained  by  the  method  which  has 
been  applied  to  a  study  of  the  action  of  driers  on  linseed  oil. 

QiuUitatiye  Detection  of  Adulterants  in  Linseed  Oil. — To  detect  fish 
oUs  in  linseed  oil  see  ''Hexabromide  Test''  by  Eisenschmil  and  Copthorne 
(page  189). 

Outerbridge,  Jr.,*  has  shown  that  traces  of  mineral  or  rosin  oil  can  be 
detected  in  linseed  oil  by  the  former  showing  a  green  and  the  latter  a  blue 
fluorescence  when  such  a  mixture  is  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light  (preferably 
an  ordinary  enclosed  arc  light)  and  examined  against  a  black  background. 
The  author  claims  to  have  detected  0.1%  of  mineral  oil  in  a  mixture  which 
by  other  methods  appeared  to  be  non-fluorescent.  Samples  of  "debloomed" 
mineral  oil  (which  by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  arc  or  in  sunlight  appeared 
free  from  bloom)  became  highly  fluorescent  when  examined  in  ultra-violet 
rays.  The  test  is  not  applicable  to  boiled  or  polymerised  oils  which  in  them- 
selves are  fluorescent. 

Thurston*  finds  that  the  Liebermann-Storch  test  does  not  detect  50%  of 
rosin  oil  in  linseed  oil,  and  that  i  drop  of  cone,  nitric  acid  added  to  5  drops  of 
the  oil  gives  a  more  reliable  indication.  Rosin  or  ''gloss  oil"  gives  a  red- 
violet  tint,  changing  to  violet  red.  The  same  colour  is  given  by  50%  linseed- 
ofl-rosin-oil  mixture,  whilst  a  yellow  to  greenish-yellow  colour  is  given  after 
standing  a  few  seconds  by  mixtures  containing  S%-2S%  of  rosin  oil. 

Walker  carries  out  the  Liebermann-Storch  test  as  follows:  To  20  c.c.  of 
oil  add  50  c.c.  alcohol,  teat  on  steam-bath  for  15  minutes,  cool,  decant  the 
alcohol,  evaporate  to  dryness,  add  5  c.c.  acetic  anhydride,  warm,  cool,  draw 
off  the  acetic  anhydride  and  add  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  1.53  sp.  gr.  Rosin 
or  rosin  oil  gives  a  fugitive  violet  colour, 

*  Proc.  Paini and  Varnish  Soc.,  "London,  Z908, 19x0 . 

*Proc.  Amtr.  Soc.  for  Testing  MaUrls.,  Philadelphia.  19x1,  xi,  x. 

^OH,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  19x4,  50. 
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The  period  of  abnormally  high  prices  previously  referred  to  clearly  showed 
that  adulteration  of  linseed  oil  is  not  alwa3rs  easily  detected.  Clumsy  adultera- 
tion with  mineral  oils  or  rosin  is  of  course  readily  detected  by  anal3rsis,  but 
the  experience  of  the  writer  is  that  such  adulteration  is  rarely  practised.  The 
type  of  adulteration  most  difficult  to  detect  is  the  admixture  of  linseed  oil 
with  other  seed  oils,  the  characteristics  of  which  do  not  seriously  affect  those  of 
linseed  oil  on  admixture  in  reasonable  proportion.  The  mixture  can  often 
only  be  classed  as  a  low-grade  oil  and  positive  evidence  was  obtained  of  admix- 
ture of  this  description.  The  following  example  is  one  in  which  the  mixing 
had  been  overdone,  with  the  result  that  the  oil,  which  had  been  tendered  as 
'^  Genuine  Linseed  Oil,"  was  refused,  and  damages  established. 

Unsaponifiable  matter i .  39  % 

Sp.  ffr.  at  iMa^C 0.93x5 

Acid  number 6. 7a 

Iodine  value 148'  5 

Saponification  value Z75. 7 

The  A.  S.  T.  M.  state  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  adulterate 
raw  linseed  oil  with  other  vegetable  oils  to  a  considerable  extent  without  detec- 
tion, the  sub-committee  is  working  to  devise  a  test  of  more  value  than  those 
ordinarily  in  use.  The  determination  of  the  hexabromides  seems  to  offer 
possibilities,  and  in  consequence  the  Society  has  decided  to  investigate  this 
test. 

Inteipretatioii  of  Abnormal  Characterisitcs* — ^The  foregoing  information 
refers  principally  to  raw  and  refined  linseed  oil  under  normal  conditions,  and  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  characteristics  may 
be  altered  as  a  result  of  legitimate  influences  to  which  the  oil  has  been 
submitted. 

Effect  of  Storage. — ^Storage  in  closed  vessels  does  not  appear  to  effect 
any  considerable  change.  The  following  values  were  obtained  by  the  writer 
from  a  sample  of  genuine  Baltic  linseed  oil,  which  had  been  stored  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  40  years: 

Sp.  gr.  ^Ma^C 0.9348 

Saponification  value X90. 3 

Acid  number 4-33 

Iodine  value x6o .  6 

Unsaponifiable  matter 0 .  67  % 

Yield  of  hexabromides 3a .  4  % 

M.  p.  of  fatty  acid,  hexabromidee X77.o^  C 

These  figures  appear  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Fahrion  that  during  storage 
the  unsaturated  acids  polymerise,  but  the  effect  is  not  very  marked  in  a 
period  of  40  years. 

Hydrolysis  of  Glyceiides. — Gardner^  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  oils  and  paints  during  storage  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  auto-hydrolysis  of  the  glycerides  by  enzymes  or  bacterial  infection 
from  low-class  or  imperfectly  sterilised  seed. 

The  most  frequent  effect  observed  is  the  increase  in  the  free  acid  value 

1  J.  Franklin  Insl.^  X9i4t  5* 
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of  the  oily  and  when  certain  pigments,  particularly  those  having  a  lead 
base,  are  ground  in  such  oil,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  '4ivering/'  or 
the  formation  of  granular  lumps  in  the  paint.  To  overcome  the  difficulty, 
it  is  desirable  to  heat  cloudy  linseed  oil  to  100^  and  so  sterilise  it;  the  cloudi** 
ness  is  considered  to  be  an  indication  of  possible  contamination. 

Oil  BztXHCted  from  Pttints. — Oil  extracted  from  paints,  although  genuine, 
frequently  yields  abnormal  values.  The  oil  is  often  bleached  by  contact 
with  the  pigment. 

Gardner^  has  determined  the  eiSect  of  pigments  ground  in  linseed  oil 
and  finds  that  after  i  month's  interaction  with  the  oil,  the  pigment  is 
readily  detected  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc  compounds,  as  shown  by  the  ash 
content  of  the  extracted  oil.  Bar3rtes,  silica  and  other  so-called  inert  pig- 
ments showed  no  change  and  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  increased 
rate  of  drying  observed  by  Sabin  when  using  such  mixtures  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  increased  surface  presented  and  not  to  any  chemically  induced  effect 
of  the  pigment. 

More  complete  enquiries  have  been  undertaken  by  Gardner,*  and  Bough- 
ton,'  and  the  results  of  these  workers  are  tabulated  below. 

ORIGINAL  OIL. 


Pigment  uMd 

Sp.gr. 

Ash»  % 

Iodine  value 

Acid  value 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

1 

X81.0 

B 

G 

B 

0.93a 

0.934 

O.X9 

0.13 

X79.6 

3.5 

1.7 

2 
years 

r 
year 

a 
years 

3 
years 

X 

year 

3 

years 

3 
years 

I 
year 

3 

years 

a 
years 

X 

year 

a 
years 

Zinc  oside , 

0.9237 
0.937a 

0.9389 

0.935 
0.940 

0.934 
0.938 

0.360 
1. 149 

0.933 
0.674 

o.6a6 

o.ax3 
o.ao4 

0.195 

0.30X 

0.35 
0.35 

0.13 
0.40 

i6x.o 
157.5 

157-4 
154. 1 

I5T.8 

X69.6 
X49.3 

163.0 
X58.5 

135*4 
156.3 
156.7 

x8x.3 
X75.0 

X79.7 
177.3 

3.5 
8.6 

5-7 
6.7 

5.6 

Basic  cu-bonate  white 

lead. 

"Leaded  sine" 

Basic  carbonate 

white  lead  50%... 
Zinc  oxide  40%.... 

Barytes  10% , 

Basic  snlphate  white 

lead6o% 

Zinc  oxide  40%.... 
Barytas 

c 

■mi 

0.9334 

0.93*5 
0.9465 

0.9356 

Saica 

Kaolin  containing 
CaS04. 

Carbon  black 

Graphite 

0.939 

0.936 

O.X3 

O.X4 

173.0 

X71.6 

X0.5 
13.3 

M 

0.934 
0.035 
ack). 

0.937 

0.933 
0.939 

0.935 

0.3X 

0.15 
o.xs 

O.X3 

181 .0 
X74.6 

180.0 
173.3 

A 

Lamp  black.     (See  car 
Black  magnetic  oxide. 
Red  lead 

bon  bl 

15 '.56" 
0.456 
1.371 

O.X7 

'" 

1 

19. 3 

8.6 
8.3 

Iron  oxide 

Basic     chromate     of 
lead. 

0.9457 
0.9390 

0.941 

0.939 

o.xs 

0.X4 

173.8 

173.5 

> 

0 

0.934 
0.937 
0.937 

0.934 
0.935 
0.937 

0.30 

0.X4 
o.ox 

o.xS 
0.14 
0.05 

X80.3 

176.3 
X78.0 

r79.S 
175.7 
180.3 

> 

Chrome  yellow 

Chromiixm  oxide 

m 

>  J.  Ind.  Eng,  Chem.,  X9xx.  3, 636. 

*  7.  FranUin  InsL,  X9X3,  I74t  4I5« 

*  J.  Ind,  Eng,  Chem.,  X9X3. 
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The  method  adopted  by  Gardner  consisted  in  grinding  various  pigments 
with  linseed  oil  to  paints  of  approximately  the  same  consistency  and 
leaving  the  products  in  ^-tight  vessels  for  nearly  2  years.  The  vessels 
were  occasionally  agitated  for  the  first  part  of  the  period  and  finally  ^ere 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  almost  a  year  before  examination.  The 
vehicle  was  then  extracted  by  benzene  and  petroleum  ether  and.  after 
removal  of  the  solvent  was  examined,  giving  the  results  as  summarised 
marked  "G." 

Boughton  mixed  the  pigments  with  raw  linseed  oil  and  kept  the  mixtures 
in  stoppered  jars  of  uniform  shape  and  size  for  periods  of  i  and  2  years  in 
dim  diffused  light.  At  the  end  of  each  period  the  contents  of  the  jars  ^wrere 
thoroughly  mixed  and  samples  taken.  Ether  was  used  for  the  extraction 
of  the  oil.  The  results  are  tabulated  under  "B,"  those  obtained  from  the 
I  and  2  year  samples  being  so  marked. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from   these 
figures.     From  a  technical  point  of  view  the  figures  of  Gardner  more  nearJy 
represent  actual  conditions,  although  even  here  the  information   is    not 
capable  of  general   application.    In  practice   the   conditions  difiFer    con- 
siderably from  those  obtaining  in  the  laboratory  mixing  of  oil  with  pig- 
ments and  the  final  results  are  not  the  same.    The  writer's  experience  shows 
that  the  changes  taking  place  vary  considerably,  the  variation  being  de- 
pendent on   methods  of  manufacture.    In  practice  the  temperature   of 
grinding  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  to  a  small  extent  hydrolysis  or  poly- 
merisation, depending  on  the  presence  of  water  or  .otherwise.    The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  variation  which  occurs: 


Ash.% 

Sap. 
value 

Sp.  gr. 

lodiofl 
vmlue 

on  from  white-leftd  linsM^d-'Oil  paste  lo  veArs  old 

0.47 
0.03 

Oil  from  white-lead  linseed-oil  paste  6  years  old 

0.9S34 
0.9600 
0.9500 
0.9410 

1x6.0 

Oil  from  white-lead  liTi»««d-oil  naste  i  vear  old 

ZAQ.O 

Oil  from  white-lead  linseed-oil  oaste  %  months  old  .  r  t 

14.3.5 

Oil  from  white-lead  soia>Hean*oil  oaste  '\  weeks  oM  .  r r . 

193.2 

iza.3 

In  these  circumstances  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  and  the 
possibility  of  interaction  between  oil  and  pigment  must  be  recognised  in  the 
analysis  of  linseed  oil  extracted  from  paints. 

Diying  of  Linseed  Oil. — ^The  problem  of  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  has  been 
further  investigated  by  numerous  workers,  but  little  information  of  analytical 
importance  obtained.    The  present  position  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

The  drying  of  linseed  oil  is  essentially  an  oxidation  process,  the  final  oxida- 
tion product  being  as  yet  unknown.  During  the  drying  process  considerable 
quantities  of  volatile  products  are  formed,  the  quantity  depending  on 
several  factors.  The  so-called  oxygen  absorption  figure  obtained  by  ascertain- 
ing the  increase  in  weight  of  a  film  of  oil  on  exposure  to  air  does  not 
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represent  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  actually  taking  part  in  the  drying 
proeess,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  that  contained  in  the  volatile  products: 
tlius  Olsen  and  Ratner^  found  that  after  74  days,  drying  linseed  oil  had  in- 
creased in  weight  18.05%,  whilst  the  volatile  products  collected  by  potash 
axid    caldum   chloride  amounted  to  5.21%  and  14.55%  respectively — the 
total  oyxgen  absorbed  (assuming  the  increase  in  ^weight  of  the  KOH  and 
C!a.Os  to  be  COs  and  water)  amounted  to  37.80%,  the  linseed  oil  having 
lost  1.87%  of  its  carbon  and  14.73%  of  its  hydrogen  in  the  process  of  drying. 
Friend*  after  65  days  found  an  increase  in  weight  of  oil  of  9.35  %,  whilst  volatile 
products  amounted  to  14.94%,  giving  a  total  oxygen  consumed  of  24.29%. 
The  variation  in  these  figures  iUustrates  the  variable  type  of  results  obtained 
in  investigations  of  this  kind. 

Sabin'  has  shown  that  films  of  linseed  oil  or  paint  containing  linseed 
oil  increase  in  weight  to  a  maximum  in  less  than  a  week,  then  these  films  begin 
to  lose  weight,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  they  had  gained. 

With  raw  linseed  oil  the  decrease  in  weight  after  8  months  was  about 
^0  ^  ^c  increase,  and  even  at  this  stage  the  decrease  was  continuing. 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil  has  no  definite  end- 
point,  solid  linoxyn  apparently  still  losing  volatile  matters  and  becoming 
transformed  into  the  fluid  superoxidised  linseed  oil  described  by  Reid. 
For  analytical  purposes  the  limitations  of  present  experimental  methods 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  obtained  by  the 
various  methods  proposed.  The  volatile  products  evolved  during  the  dry- 
ing of  linseed  oil  have  been  shown  to  have  definite  germicidal  value  and  the 
hygienic  value  of  paint  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  connection.  These 
products  have  been  shown  to  contain  the  lower  fatty  acids  and  aldehydes. 
There  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  oxidised 
product  and  the  volatile  products  evolved  by  drying  oils  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  oxidation. 

Fahrion^  from  a  study  of  the  drying  processes  of  linseed  oil  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  chemistry  of  the  drying  of  the  oil  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  dr3dng  of  the  fatty  acids  and  further  that  the  addition  of  siccatives 
does  not  alter  the  process,  except  in  so  far  as  auto-oxidation  is  accelerated. 
Fahrion^  gives  the  following  characteristics  of  a  linoxyn  film  obtained  by 
drying  a  film  of  linseed  oil  on  glass  plate  for  10  days: 

Patty  acids 35.3% 

M.  p,  of  acids 38 .0^  C 

Iodine  value  of  acids 43.9 

Hydroxy  acids,  soluble  in  ether 40 .  a  % 

Hydroxy  acids,  soluble  in  alcohol ao .  a  % 

Iodine  value a8 . 3 

Hehner  value 85.7 

Ingle*  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  established  the  following  points: 

1  Eighth  InL  Cong.  AppL  Chtm.^  191  a.  Sect.  Ve  Orig.  Common.,  xa  165.  • 

^Proc.  Paint  and  Varnish  Soc„  London,  19x4,  6,  145. 
(  J.  2nd.  Bng.  Chem.,  1911.  3,  a. 

*  Zeit.  angew  Chem.,  Z910,  33,  73a. 
■  Parb.  Zeit.,  191  a.  X7»  3530  et  seq. 

•  /.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind„  19x3,  3a,  639. 
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(i)  In  the  oxidation  of  a  drying  oil  in  air,  the  amount  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed in  dry  air  is  in  the  ratio  of  2I  to  2O,  but  if  the  air  be  moist  the  per- 
oxides thus  formed  are  decomposed  with  the  production  of  volatile  com- 
pounds— aldehydes  and  acids. 

(2)  That  the  free  acids  of  linseed  and  other  oils  only  absorb  half  the 
amount  of  that  absorbe4  by  their  glycerides.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
their  ethyl  salts,  these  only  absorbing  i  atom  of  oxygen  for  every  2  atoms 
of  iodine  absorbed. 

Fritz  and  Zymandi^  give  the  following  values  for  oxidised  linseed  oil: 


Walton  oil. 
4  samples 


Rapid  oxidation 
oil,     2  samples 


RwnningB. 
X     sam^e 


Consistency 

Sp.  gr.  water  at  4**  C. 

Iodine  value  Wijs 

Ash 

Unoxidised  fatty  acids. . . 

Oxidised  fatty  acids 

Water  soluble  fatty  acids 


Hard. 

1.0863  at    15^  C. 

to  Z.0734  At  21^  C. 

61.8  to  65-5 
i.x6%  to    x.41% 
36.3%  to  31. 3% 
46.4%  to  56.4% 
5.5%  to    8.6% 


Very  soft. 


96.2(1)  _ 

43.5%  to  49.4% 

43.1%  to  43.5% 

2.7%  to    57% 


Very  soft. 
z.o6g^    at 

9«.4' 

4-36% 
50.7% 

S.3% 


'  Driers. — ^According  to  Metz*  the  German  Lake  and  Colour  Industry  Pro- 
tection Society  have  resolved  that  pure  linseed  varnish  should  not  contain 
more  than  2%  of  siccatives,  or  if  resinates  be  employed,  not  more  than  5%. 

The  more  general  adoption  of  cobalt  driers  and  tung-oil  driers  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  receive  mention,  as  these  driers  are  likely  to  be 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  future. 

Influence  of  Light  on  Dr3ring. — Friend  Qoc.  cit,)  has  investigated  the  in- 
fluence of  colour  of  pigments  on  the  drying  of  paints,  by  using  lakes  of  varying 
colours,  the  "base"  of  which  was  barium  sulphate  so  selected  because  of  its 
chemical  inactivity. 

Boiled  Oil. — Ingle*  shows  the  change  in  characteristics  effected  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  linseed  oil  in  the  following  table: 


Original  oil 

After  2  hours 
Atter  A  hours 
After  6  hours 
After  10  hours 
After  15H  hours 
After  43    hours 


179. 5 

0.03X5 

175. S 

0.9350 

X70.0 

0.9383 

,  at  195  to 

Z65.O 

0.9408 

'  aoo'»C. 

154.0 

0.9501 

145.0 

0.9583 

X2I.0 

0.9800 

Hexabroxnides 


35.3 

30.7 

27.4 
26.3 

16.0 

10.5 

0.9 


The  polymerisation  effected  by  boiling  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above 
figures. 

de  Waele^  gives  a  new  and  simplified  method  of  estimating  rosin  in  mix- 
tures with  oils,  with  a  further  application  of  the  same  method  to  determine 

t  Chtm,  Rev,  Peti.  Ind.,  X9i4t  2X,  43. 
*Chem.  Zeit.,  X91X.  35>  473> 

*  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xoix.  30,  344. 

*  OU  and  Col.  Trades*  J.,  X914.  46. 
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the  glycerol  in  the  oil.     10-20  grm.  of  the  oil-rosin  mixture  are  dissolved  in 

at  least  twice  its  weight  of  amyl  alcohol  and  about  i  %  of  aqueous  hydrochloric 

add  added.    The  mixture  is  kept  on  a  steam  bath  under  a  reflux  condenser 

for  2—3  hours  after  which  esterification  to  amyl  esters  of  the  fatty  acids  will 

be  complete,  whilst  the  rosin  acids  will  remain  unesterified.    The  rosin  is 

separated  by  neutralising  with  soda,  separating  off  the  aqueous  layer  and 

liberating  the  rosin  acids  under  ether  in  the  usual  way,  when  they  may  be 

either  weighed  directly  (using  the  factor  of  1.07)  or  estimated  volumetrically. 

The  glycerol  from  the  fatty  oil  may  be  separated  and  estimated  by  shaking 

out  the  original  esterified  mixture  with  water  2  or  3  times,  when  it  will  be 

found  in  an  aqueous  layer.    It  may  be  estimated  by  evaporating  at  70^  to  a 

thick  S3nrup  and  determining  the  concentration  from  the  refractive  index. 

A  private  communication  by  the  author  giving  details  of  tests  of  the 

methods  was  as  follows: 

COMPOSITION  OF  MIXTURES  FOR  TESTS. 

Lisaeed  oil  (acid  value  5*6) as .  o  grm. 

Piure  oleic  acid xa.5  grm. 

Rosin xa.5  gnu. 

z.  Renin  dttmnminaiion: 

Weight  of  mixtore  taken 5 .  659s  gnn. 

Weight  of  roein  obtained x .  jaao  grm. 

X  Z.07 X-4Z45  grm. 

Theory x. 4x49  grm. 

a.  Glycerol  estimaHon: 

Weight  of  mixture  taken ao. 4368  grm. 

Weight  of  thick  tyrup z .  aa6a 

Refractive  index  of  same  at  IS'S^  C i  -4571 

Pure  glycerol z  .084 

Glycerol.  % 5.3 

Correaponding  to  fatty  oil 50. s% 

Blown  Oils. — Marcusson^  has  modified  his  earlier  method*  of  distinguishing 
between  blown  rape  oil  and  blown  cottonseed  oil  in  lubricating  oils  having  a 
mineral  oil  base.  In  the  improved  method  the  fatty  acids  isolated  as  before 
are  treated  with  light  petroleum,  and  the  soluble  salts  further  examined  by 
converting  into  the  lead  salts  and  determining  the  solubility  of  these  in 
warm  ether.  The  lead  salts  obtained  from  blown  rape  oil  are  almost  com- 
pletely soluble,  whilst  those  from  blown  cottonseed  oil  are  only  partially 
soluble,  the  difference  being  exaggerated  on  cooling.  By  atdopting  this 
method,  qualitative  examination  only  is  necessary,  as  25%  of  blown  cotton- 
seed oil  in  blown  rape  oil  can  readily  be  detected. 

The  residue  of  insoluble  lead  salts  calculated  on  the  weight  of  soluble 
fatty  acids  taken  from  which  they  were  prepared  is  14-18%  in  the  case  of 
blown  cottonseed  oil,  fish,  and  bone  oils,  and  8%  in  the  case  of  a  strongly 
oxidised  linseed  oil.  This  method  is  of  value  when  combined  with  that  of 
Sherman  and  Falk'  in  which  the  original  iodine  value  of  an  oxidised  oil  is  cal- 
culated from  the  increase  in  sp.  gr.  which  takes  place  on  blowing.  For 
semi-  or  non-drying  oils  it  is  sufficient  in  practice  to  add  0.8  to  the  iodine 


*  if  Iff.  K.  K,  MaUrialpritfuntamt.,  zozz,  a^  50. 
'Allen's  Oivanic  Analysis,  xgxz.,  VoL  It,  p.  370. 

*  J.  Amsr,  Chem,  Soc,,  1906,  a7>  605. 
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value  of  the  oxidised  oil  for  every  increase  of  o.ooi.  in  sp.  gr.  at  15/15**  C 
over  that  of  the  original  oil.  The  iodine  value  of  the  oxidised  oil  c&n  be 
taken  as  90%  of  that  of  the  oxidised  acids  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  original 
oil  as  0.919  for  rape  and  cottonseed  oils.  The  normal  iodine  values  of  rape 
and  cottonseed  oil  are  fairly  close,  and  therefore  the  qualitative  test  af  I^ar- 
cusson  is  of  value  in  identifying  the  oil. 

Fahrion^  has  further  modified  the  method  of  estimating  rosin  in  blown 
oils,  in  order  to  obtain  increased  accuracy.    In  this  later  method,  5  grm. 
of  the  oil  (freed  from  metals)  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  petroleum  ether  aod  the 
solution  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  96%  alcohol,  then  neutralised  with   N/z 
alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.    Water  is  then  added  to  effect 
a  dilution  of  about  60%  alcohol  and,  after  shaking,  the  mixture  is  allow^ed  to 
stand  over  night.    The  soap  solution  is  diluted  to  at  least  200  cc,  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid    and  extracted  twice  with  petroleum  ether.     The 
united  extracts  are  esterified  with  absolute  alcohol.    After  esterification  is 
complete,  phenolphthalein  and  N/i  alkali  are  added  until  a  red  colour  is  just 
obtained.    The  solution  is  diluted  with  water  until  the  alcohol  is  of  60% 
strength  and  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  rosin  soap  the  f  osin  adds  are 
obtained  in  the  usual  way.    Any  traces  of  soap  are  removed  from   the 
solution  of  esters  by  washing  with  10  cc.  of  60%  alcohol  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  rosin  soap. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  fatty  acids  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit  are 
more  difficult  to  esterify  in  the  case  of  oxidised  oils  than  is  the  case  with 
unoxidised  oils.  Thus,  a  known  rosin-free  blown  oil  gave  a  3rield  of  0.86 
of  apparent  rosin  by  this  method.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that  colophony 
contains  from  10  to  25%  (average  14-15%)  of  neutral  substances  and  hy- 
droxyabietic  acids,  which  escape  determination.  Fahrion  uses  the  following 
corrections  to  compensate  for  errors  created  by  the  foregoing  circumstances: 

Amounts  below  i  %  are  ignored,  those  between  i  and  4%  are  taken  directly 
as  rosin,  whilst  figures  above  4%  are  multiplied  by  1. 17,  a  factor  correspond- 
ing to  the  average  loss  of  14-15%  of  neutral  substances  and  hydroxyabietic 
acid. 

According  to  de  Waele  {loc,  cU.)  the  method  already  quoted  can  be  used 
to  estimate  solid  acids  in  an  oxidised  oil  by  working  on  the  "fatty  acids  freed 
from  oxidised  acids  "obtained  in  Fahrion's  method  of  separation  by  petroleum 
ether.  The  author  states  that "  polymerised  acids  "  interfere  with  the  process 
as  these  acids  appear  as  "solid  acids"  but  differ  from  them  in  that  they  have 
high  iodine  values  and  a  different  appearance. 

See  also  Wolff  and  Scholze.' 

For  fuller  information,  on  linseed  oil,  the  work  of  Fahrion^  is  recommended. 

1  Chem.  Rev.  PetL  Hart,  Ind,,  19x3,  150  et  5«g. 

*  Chem.  Zeit.,  19 14,  38,  369*   ^ 

*  Die  Chemie  der  trocknenden  Ole,  Springer,  Berlin,  19x1. 
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Page  536,  line  31,  ''Dunston"  should  read  "Dunstan." 

Page  329,  line  19,  "differs"  should  read  "differ." 

Page  33x9  line  xa,  delete  the  "p"  after  "increase." 

Page  331 »  liiie  2  from  bottom,  "20.5-22.5"  should  read  "205-225." 

Page  342y  bottom  line,  for  "linolenic  hexabromides"  read  "hezabromo-glycerides*'' 

Page  343,  line  i,  after  "decomposition"  insert    "at  143.5  ^  i44-S^  those  prepared 
from  the  £atty  adds." 

Page  343  in  Ublc,  under  "Max.,"  for  "0.836"  read  "0.936"  and  for  "192"  read  "195.* 

Page  360,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "Dunlap"  read  "Dunlop." 

Page  365   line  4  from  bottom  for  "Proctor"  read  "Procter." 
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By  J.  R.  POWELL. 

In  the  following  section  no  attempt  is  made  to  reorganise  the  methods 
of  analysis  given  in  Vol.  II,  but  simply  a  few  suggestions  are  given  under 
the  heads  of  the  principal  estimations,  so  as  to  include  some  other  methods 
in  general  practice  and  some  of  the  work  that  has  recently  appeared. 

Water. — In  estimating  the  volatile  matter  in  soaps  that  are  made  from 
the  drying  or  semi-drying  oils,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  oxidation 
when  the  material  is  heated  in  the  air-bath  at  a  temperature  of  ioo°.  Even 
with  soaps  made  from  other  stock,  evidences  of  oxidation  are  easily  detected 
if  the  heating  is  prolonged.  Where  this  trouble  is  serious,  the  soap  sample, 
prepared  as  suggested  in  Vol.  II,  should  be  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a 
vacuum  oven.  R.  M.  Fitzpatrick^  estimates  the  moisture  by  dissolving  the 
soap  in  absolute  alcohol,  filtering,  treating  the  filtrate  with  anhydrous  so- 
dium sulphate,  refiltering,  then  evaporating  the  alcohol  on  the  water-bath 
and  finally  drying  in  a  steam  oven.  The  moisture  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  alcohol  insoluble  matter  and  anhydrous  soap  found. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  other  substances  besides  water  are  volatile 
at  a  temperature  of  loo^,  including  alcohol,  naphtha,  benzene  or  other 
similar  compounds  that  may  have  been  added  to  the  soap.  Soap  powders 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  when 
heated,  will  suffer  considerable  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  which  will  have  to  be 
estimated  and  aUowed  for. 

Alcohol,  if  present,  may  be  estimated  by  distilling  and  determining  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  distillate  (Vol.  II,  p.  424).  When  volatile  solvents,  immiscible 
with  water,  are  present  in  considerable  quantity,  they  may  be  estimated 
by  distilling  a  quantity  of  the  soap  with  steam,  until  oily  drops  no  longer 
condense  with  the  water.  The  distillate  is  collected  in  a  flask  with  a  narrow 
graduated  neck,  into  which  the  oily  distillate  is  finally  floated  and  its  volume 
read  off  and  the  weight  calculated  from  the  sp.  gr.  When  foaming  inter- 
feres, the  soap  may  be  precipitated  by  a  heavy  metal  salt  before  distillation. 
Moisture  may  be  estimated  in  such  cases  by  distilling  the  soap  with  toluene 
or  other  suitable  compound  until  no  more  water  comes  over  and  reading  off 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  distillate. 

>CAmi.  News^  Z9II.  I04*  347* 
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Separatkm  of  Substances  Soluble  in  Petroleum  Ether. — The  dried  soap 
may  be  extracted  directly  with  petroleum  ether  (Vol.  II,  p.  424),  but  since 
this  extraction  requires  considerable  time  and  care  to  insure  its  being  com- 
plete, it  is  frequently  more  satisfactory  to  extract  a  solution  of  the  soap 
(Vol.  II,  p.  430).     However,  as  soap  is  very  readily  hydrolysed  in  water  it 
is  not  permissible  to  use  this  solvent  alone,  as  considerable  quantities  of 
fatty  acids  would  be  extracted  besides  the  ether-soluble  compoimds  existing 
free  in  the  soap.    It  will  be  found  that  if  a  solvent  consisting  of  about  equal 
parts  of  water  and  alcohol  be  used,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  soap  will  be  so 
slight  that  no  serious  error  will  be  introduced.  ^    The  solution  obtained  should 
be  extracted  by  shaking  out  with  several  portions  of  petroleum  ether.    If 
troublesome  emulsions  are  formed,  they  can  usually  be  broken  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  more  alcohol.    Naturally  this  extraction  gives  both  the  un- 
saponified  and  unsaponifiable  matter  present.    These  may  be  separated  by 
making  an  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  saponification  of  the  residue  obtained  on 
the  evaporation  of  petroleum  ether,  then  extracting  a  second  time,  using  the 
same  precautions  as  above.    This  will  give  the  unsaponifiable  matter  only 
(Vol.  n,  p.  426). 

Estimation  of  Fatty  Adds. — Instead  of  estimating  the  fatty  acids  by  the 
cake  method  (Vol.  II,  p.  430)  some  analysts,  after  having  decomposed  the 
soap,  prefer  to  dissolve  the  layer  of  acids  in  petroleum  ether,  drawing  off 
the  add  water  by  means  of  a  separating  funnel  and  filtering  the  ether  solu- 
tion into  a  tared  flask  or  beaker.  If  the  filter  has  previously  been  saturated 
with  the  petroleum  ether  and  is  kept  saturated  during  the  operation,  any 
small  quantities  of  the  aqueous  solution  that  may  be  accidentally  transferred 
to  the  filter  will  be  held  back.  After  the  solution  has  been  extracted  with 
several  small  portions  of  the  petroleum  ether  and  the  funnel  and  filter  care- 
fully washed  with  the  same,  the  solvent  is  evaporated  and  the  adds  weighed 
directly.  A  convenient  method  of  driving  off  the  last  traces  of  petroleum 
ether  is  to  heat  the  acids  on  a  steam-bath  under  a  moderate  current  of  air 
directed  into  the  flask  or  beaker  from  a  suitable  nozzle.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  adds  may  be  brought  to  a  more  nearly  constant  weight  by  this 
method  than  by  heating  in  an  air-bath.  The  danger  of  oxidation  of  acids 
from  the  drying  oils  by  this  method  should  be  noted  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum 
oven  is  recommended  in  such  cases. 

Whatever  method  is  used  in  estimating  the  fatty  acids,  the  danger  of 
volatilisation  must  be  considered.  In  fats  having  a  saponification  value  of 
about  200,  this  danger  is  comparatively  slight  when  reasonable  care  is  used, 
but  with  fats  containing  acids  of  low  molecular  weight  the  loss  may  be  very 
appreciable.  Moreover  in  soaps  that  have  become  rancid  with  the  devdop- 
ment  of  a  high  free  acidity,  probably  due  to  the  decomposition  of  fat,  volatUe 
adds  are  present  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    Such  a  loss,  if  occurring, 

>  D.  Holde,  Zeit,  BUJUrochem,,  19 lo,  i6»  436. 
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may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  fatty  acids  after  weighing,  dissolving  them 
in  neutral  alcohol  and  titrating,  then  calculating  the  combined  alkali  from 
this  titration.  If  the  results  so  obtained  are  less  than  the  combined  alkali  as 
estimated  by  other  methods,  the  indication  is  that  acids  have  been  volatilised. 
This  loss  may  also  be  checked  by  making  two  extractions,  in  one  of  ^nrhich 
the  acids  are  weighed  and  then  titrated,  whilst  in  the  other  the  titration  is 
made  directly  and  a  correction  made  in  the  weight  for  any  loss  indicated  by  a 
difference  of  titrations.* 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  or  even  extract  the  fatty  acid  from  the 
decomposed  mass  obtained  from  soaps  that  contain  large  quanties  of  fillers  in- 
soluble in  water  or  sodium  silicate,  which  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silicic 
acid  when  decomposed  with  acid.  When  such  difficulties  arise,  the  best 
procedure  is  to  separate  the  soap  from  such  material  by  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
filtering  and  washing  the  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol  carefully  so  as  to  insure  the 
removal  of  all  soap.  The  alcohol  is  then  evaporated  and  the  fatty  acids 
estimated  in  the  purified  soap  obtained.  Several  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed in  which  the  soap  is  decomposed  and  the  fatty  acids  collected  in  a 
narrow  graduated  tube,  the  volume  read  off  and  the  weight  calculated  from 
the  gravity.  The  method  is  rapid  and  with  suitable  apparatus  quite  accu- 
rate.^ For  a  more  detailed  comparison  and  discussion  of  various  methods 
of  fatty  acid  estimation,  see  G.  Fendler  and  L.  Frank.' 

Examination  of  Fatty  Acids. — In  the  examination  of  fatty  acids  separated 
from  a  soap  as  described  in  Vol.  II,  p.  22,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some 
idea  as  to  their  soiurce,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  few  years  fats 
from  various  sources  hardened  by  hydrogenation  have  appeared  on  the 
market  and  are  more  or  less  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Since  the  hardening  of  various  oils  converts  the  oleins  and  other  unsaturated 
acids  or  their  esters  more  or  less  completely  into  the  corresponding  saturated 
compounds,  the  characteristics  of  the  fat  are  entirely  changed.  This  is 
probably  most  noticed  in  the  reduction  in  the  iodine  value  and  the  rise  in 
melting  point  or  titer.  Valuable  information  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  the 
examination  of  the  acids,  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  soap  in  use  and 
possibly  as  to  the  nature  of  fats  required  to  make  a  similar  product,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  source  of  fats 
that  have  been  used  if  they  have  been  hydrogenated. 

Estimation  of  Free  Alkali. — When  estimating  the  free  caustic  alkali  by 
dissolving  the  soap  in  strong  alcohol  (Vol.  II,  p.  438),  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  solution  from  carbon  dioxide  or  other  acid  fumes,  as  small 
quantities  of  alkali  are  easily  neutralised  in  this  way  and  so  lost.  The  filter 
that  is  to  be  used  should  likewise  first  be  neutralised  by  passing  hot  alcohol 

1  A.  Besson,  Chem,  ZeiL^  1914.  38,  64s  and  686. 
*  O.  Schutte.  Seifensieder  Ztg.,  1913.  40.  5Sx< 
*Zeit.  angew.  Ckem.,  Z909.  3a,  252  and  541. 
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of  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction  through  it  until  that  coming  through  remains 
just  alkaline. 

Another  method  of  estimating  free  alkali,  sometimes  used,  is  to  make  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  soap,  separate  the  soap  by  the  addition  of  salt, 
fdter  off*  and  wash  the  curd  with  saturated  brine.  To  the  filtrate  banum 
chloride  is  added  to  precipitate  the  carbonates.  The  ^lution  is  again  filtered 
and  the  free  alkali  hydroxide  titrated  in  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate  of 
barium  carbonate  on  the  filter  may  be  dissolved  in  standard  acid,  the  excess 
titrated  and  the  free  carbonate  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  absorbed. 
If  the  free  alkali  hydroxide  only  is  desired,  both  the  soap  and  the  carbonate 
may  be  pecipitated  directiy  from  the  aqueous  solution  with  an  excess  of 
barium  chloride  and  the  hydroxide  titrated  in  the  filtrate. 

Both  methods  may  be  refined  if  the  most  accurate  work  is  desired.  For  a 
further  comparison  see  £.  Borshard  and  W.  Huggenberg.^ 

Matter  Insoluble  in  AlcohoL — ^This  will,  as  stated  in  Vol.  II,  p.  438,  be 
composed  of  the  carbonate,  silicate,  borate  and  like  alkaline  salts  of  soda  to- 
gether with  fillers  insoluble  in  water.  Frequently  the  only  data  required  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  insoluble  portion  in  alcohol  together  with  its  total  alka- 
linity. However,  if  a  separate  estimation  of  the  various  components  is  de- 
sired, it  may  be  made  as  previously  suggested  (Vol.  II,  p.  441). 

It  is  usually  preferable  to  separate  the  water-soluble  alkali  from  any 
insoluble  filler  that  may  be  present  and  estimate  the  various  alkalies  in  aliquots 
of  the  aqueous  extract. 

In  this  estimation,  the  variable  composition  of  sodium  silicate  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  variation  depends  upon  the  composition  of 
the  original  silicate  and  the  amount  of  alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
soap,  as  any  excess  of  free  caustic  alkali  used  will  tend  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  silicate  filler,  causing  the  disappearance  of  free  caustic  and  the  formation 
of  a  more  alkaline  silicate.  On  this  account,  soaps  containing  an  appreci- 
able quantity  of  silicate  filler  usually  show  little  or  no  free  caustic  alkalinity. 
Likewise  since  silicate  of  soda  can  be  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  soaps, 
especially  in  the  chip  form,  that  have  contained  large  quantities  of  silicate 
of  soda  may  have  absorbed  sufficient  carbon  dioxide  during  long  exposure  to 
the  air  to  decompose  the  silicate  more  or  less  completely.  In  such  cases,  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  will  be  increased  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  free 
silicic  acid  found  in  the  water  insoluble  portion.  Since  the  combination  of 
soda  and  silicic  acid  is  so  variable,  it  is  preferable  to  determine  the  total 
alkalinity  by  titration,  using  methyl-orange  and  to  determine  the  carbon 
dioxide,  silicic  acid  and  boric  anhydride,  if  present,  separately.  After  com- 
bining the  proi>er  quantity  of  soda  with  the  carbon  dioxide  and  boric  acid 
foimd,  the  remaining  sodium  oxide  and  the  silicon  dioxide  are  reported  as 
soda  and  silica  combined  as  silicate,  without  attempting  to  use  a  definite 
formula  for  the  silicate. 

^Z^il,  angtw.  Chem.,  I9X4«  37>  n. 
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Poetschke^  has  found  that  sodium  borate  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol and  therefore  recommends  that  the  borax  be  estimated  by  fusing  lo  grm. 
of  the  soap  with  2  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  0.15  grm.  of  fine  silica. 
After  disintegrating  the  fused  product  with  boiling  water,  it  is  acidified  with 
20  eic.  of  I :  I  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  treated  with 
slight  excess  of  dry  calfium  carbonate.  After  boiling  for  10  minutes  under  a 
reflux  apparatus,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  filter  washed,  keeping  the  volume 
under  100  c.c.  The  filtrate  is  again  boiled  under  the  reflux,  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  and  cooled  under  partial  vacuum 
by  attaching  a  suction  pump  to  the  top  of  the  reflux.  Glycerin  is  then  added 
to  the  cooled  filtrate  and  the  boric  acid  titrated.  When  an  end  pkmit  is 
obtained,  more  glycerin  is  added  to  see  if  it  is  permanent,  i  c.c.  of  i\r-solu- 
tion  is  equivalent  to  0.0505  grm.  of  anhydrous  borax  or  0.0955  grm.  of  borax 
crystallised  with  10  molecules  of  water. 

Fillers  Insoluble  in  Water. — ^Although  the  soap  may  be  dissolved  directly 
in  water  and  filtered  (Vol.  II,  p.  429),  the  filtration  of  such  a  solution  is  usu- 
ally very  difficult  and  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  separate  the  matter 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  together,  as  above,  and  weigh  the  portion 
insoluble  in  water  after  making  the  extract  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  etc. 

Estimation  of  Special  Constituents* — ^Formaldehyde  is  present  in  a  number 
of  medicinal  soap  preparations  and  may  be  estimated  as  follows.  The  soi^ 
is  dissolved  in  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  water  and  the  soap  precipitated 
either  with  barium  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  and  made  up  to  some 
definite  volume.  The  formaldehyde  is  estimated  in  an  aliquot  of  the  filtrate 
by  titrating  by  the  iodometric  method  (Vol.  I,  p.  261).* 

Peroxide  soaps  or  powders  are  frequently  met  with  in  which  the  peroxy- 
gen  component  may  be  sodium  perborate,  percarbonate  or  the  peroxide  of 
some  heavy  metal,  the  nature  of  which  will  have  been  determined  in  the  course 
of  analysis.  The  available  oxygen  of  such  a  soap  may  be  estimated  by  dis- 
solving the  soap  in  water  and  decomposing  with  acid,  care  being  taken  that  the 
solution  is  kept  cool  and  sufficiently  dilute  to  prevent  the  peroxide  liberated 
from  being  decomposed. .  The  acids  are  filtered  off,  using  kieselguhr,  if  nec- 
essary, to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate,  washing  the  residue  and  making  up  to  vol- 
ume. To  an  aliquot  of  the  filtrate,  potassium  iodide  is  added  and  the  lib- 
erated iodine  titrated  with  standard  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, the  peroxide  in  the  filtrate  may  be  determined  by  acidifying  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  with  potassium  permanganate^'  i  c.c.  of  an  N/10 
solution  in  either  case  being  equivalent  to  0.0008  grm.  oxygen. 

Cresols. — For  a  rapid  assay  of  cresol  soap  preparations  similar  to  the 
official  disinfecting  compounds,  M.  Seiger^  proceeds  as  follows:  20  grm.  of 

1  J,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xgiSi  St  645. 

*  O.  Alleman,  Zeit.  Anal.  Chem^  19x0.  40,  265;  Seifensitder  Ztg.,  I9i3t  40,  49* 
I  P.  M.  Littertchied  and  P.  B.  Guggari,  Clum.  Zeit.,  19x0.  37»  677  and  690. 
«  Seifensieder  Ztg.,  1911,  38*  986. 
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solution  with  the  addition  of  500  c.c.  of  water  is  twice  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness to  drive  off  the  cxesol.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  water, 
transferred  to  a  160  c.c.  graduated  cylinder  and  decomposed  by  adding 
5  grm.  of  sodium  chloride  and  10  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  20  grm.  of 
petroleum  ether  are  added  and  the  whole  is  shaken  up  and  aUowed  to  sepa- 
rate. 20  C.C.  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  the  ether  solution  gives  the 
volume  of  the  fatty  acid,  which  multiplied  by  0.92  is  considered  the  weight. 
Another  20  grm.  of  the  original  compound  are  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  water 
and  treated  exactly  as  above  without  previously  evaporating.  In  this  case, 
the  upper  layer  consists  of  the  cresols  and  fatty  acid.  The  factor  1.04  is 
used  to  convert  the  volume  of  the  cresols  to  the  weight. 

Soap  PowderSi  Scouring  Powders  and  Scouring  Soaps. — ^The  general 
methods  of  soap  analysis  will  usually  apply  to  products  of  the  above  class, 
but  since  the  proportions  of  the  various  constituents  are  entirely  different, 
precautions  must  sometimes  be  taken.  In  soap  powders  the  percentage  of 
soap  is  frequently  quite  low,  the  bulk  of  the  powder  being  composed  of 
sodium  carbonate  with  water  of  crystallisation.  In  such  cases,  estimation  of 
moisture,  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  extract,  considered  as  true  soap,  and 
the  alkalinity  of  the  alcohol  insoluble  portion,  calculated  as  sodium  car- 
bonate, may  give  all  the  data  required.  A  qualitative  examination  of  the 
matter  insoluble  in  alcohol  should  be  made,  as  various  other  alkalies  may 
have  been  used,  including  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  silicate,  aluminate, 
triphosphate  and  borate.  Potash  salts  are  seldom  found  except  in  soft 
soaps  both  on  account  of  their  greater  cost  to  the  manufacturer  and  their 
hygroscopic  nature. 

Scouring  powders  usually  consist  of  a  large  percentage  of  abrasive 
material  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  soap,  moisture  and  alkali. 
Frequently  a  short  method  of  assay,  similar  to  that  suggested  above  but 
including  an  estimation  of  water  insoluble  matter,  would  answer  all  re- 
quirements. A  microscopic  and  more  or  less  practical  examination  of  the 
abrasive  material  might  give  valuable  information.  The  abrasive  ma- 
terial should  be  sharp  and  have  decided  mechanical  cleansing  value,  but 
should  not  be  too  hard  or  it  may  be  destructive  to  the  surfaces  on  which  it 
is  used.  Likewise,  it  should  be  practically  free  from  extremely  fine  or  clay- 
like impurities. 

Scouring  soaps  are  similar  in  their  general  composition  to  the  powders 
described  above,  except  they  are  in  bar  form.  The  quantity  of  abrasive 
material  in  such  soap  varies  from  an  ordinary  household  bar  soap  containing 
a  few  per  cent.,  to  a  scouring  brick  that  contains  only  enough  soap  or  other 
agent  to  act  as  a  binding  material. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  typical  analyses  of  various  classes  of 
soaps  commonly  found  on  the  American  market. 
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Kind  of  soap 


MiUed  toilet 

MiUed  toilet 

Floating 

Cocoa 

Transparent* 

HouBenold  bar  .yellow. . 
Household  bar,  yellow . . 
Household  bar,  white. . . 

Laundry  chip 

Laundry  chip 

Soft  potash' 


Patty 
anhy- 
dride 


Rosin 
acids 


79. 39 
68.51 
63.24 
57.9s 
43.33 
41.56 
28.28 
43.48 
78.99 
57. 54 
40.25 


18.83 
20.45 


Com- 
bined 
alkali 


9.24 
7.98 
8.23 
8.58 
5.50 
6.30 
5.10 
5.64 
9.20 
6.83 
6.9a 


Free 
caus- 
tic 


Free 
car- 
bonate 


Sili- 
cate* 
of  soda 


Salt 


Water 
insol- 
uble 


Glycerin 
and  unde- 
termined 


I 


VoIsp 

tile 
mattsr 


0.08 

O.X2 

0.02 
o.oi 
0.12 
0.04 
0.02 
0.02 
0.22 
0.03 
Oto6 


0.37 
O.S5 
0.33 
0.17 
0.73 
1.87 

2.34 
2.05 

0.64 

3.95 
1. 19 


2.38 

3.18 

II.  II 

7.91 


O.Z2 
0.18 

0.3s 
0.21 

0.60 
0.28 
0.40 
0.23 

o.xo 
0.18 
0.4s 


ZI.2I' 


trace 
II. 28* 


0.38 
0.43 
0.53 
6.1a 
10. 5< 
0.4s 
0.38 
0.98 

0.44 
0.70 
5.9a 


TO. 42 
XI. 03 

27.31 
26.96 

24.58 

28.  >9 
28-57 
36.49 
10.41 
22.87 
45.31 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  U. 


Page  373,  in  heading  of  6th  column  of  table  B,  '^Insomeric"  should  read  "Isomeric' 
Page  381,  line  12,  for  "212"  read  **2i3."  Line  14,  for  "deducted"  read  "deduced.' 
Page  401,  line  14  for  "testing"  read  "heating." 

1  Silicate  of  soda  calculated  on  the  basis  of  i  part  of  NaiO  combinhig  with  3.14  parts  of  SiO%. 

*  Contained  14.63%  siigar. 

'  All  alkalies  calculatea  as  potasuum  compounds. 

*  Water  insoluble  material  was  starch. 

*  Water  insoluble  material  was  silica. 
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By  WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS. 

^pedfic  Gntvtty. — Redeterminations  have  been  made  by  Kailan*  of 
tbe  sp.  gr.  of  anhydrous  glycerol  at  temperatures  between  14  and  20";  J*,.  — 
1. 26414  and  d^o  s:  1.26082.  The  following  equation  gives  the  relation 
existing  between  sp.  gr.  and  temperature: 

d^o  =  i.264i3+(is  +  /)o.ooo632 

A  series  of  determinations  of  the  boiling  point  of  anhydrous  glycerol  under  di- 
minished pressure  (32  to  9  mm.)  was  carried  out,  and  values  corroborating 
the  vapour  tensions  given  by  Richardson*  obtsuned.  Experiments  on  the 
hygroscopicity  of  glycerin  showed  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  average  moisture 
content  equilibrium  is  reached  with  a  mixture  containing  about  80%  of 
glycerol.  Concentrated  alcohol  absorbs  water  about  4  times  as  rapidly  as 
concentrated  glycerol. 

Analysis  of  Crude  Glycerol.' — (International  Standard  Methods,  191 1.) — 
The  valuation  of  crude  glycerol  has  in  recent  years  assumed  greater  comm.er- 
cial  importance  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  the  commodity.  The  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  methods  and  processes  of  analysis,  together  with  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  results  obtained,  emphasised  the  desirability  for  the  standard- 
isation of  crude  glycerol  analysis;  with  this  object  in  view,  committees 
were  formed  in  America,  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  methods 
detailed  in  this  report  have  the  unanimous  support  of  each  of  the  above 
committees,  and  are  strongly  recommended  by  them  as  International 
Standards. 

Sampling. — The  most  satisfactory  method  available  for  sampling  crude 
glycerol  liable  to  contain  suspended  matter,  or  which  is  liable  to  deposit  salt 
on  settling,  is  to  have  the  glycerol  sampled  by  a  mutually  approved  sampler 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  filled  into  drums,  but  in  any  case  before  any 
separation  of  salts  has  taken  place.  In  such  cases  he  shall  sample  with  a 
sectional  sampler  (a  suitable  sampling  apparatus  is  described  in  an  appendix 
to  the  report),  then  seal  the  drums,  brand  them  with  a  number  for  identifica- 
tion and  keep  a  record  of  the  brand  number.  The  presence  of  any  visible 
salt  or  other  suspended  matter  is  to  be  noted  by  the  sampler  and  a  report 

^Zeit.  anal.  Chem.t  19x2,  51,  81. 

'  Trans.,  49>  764. 

*  Analyst,  igUt  36,  3x4* 
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of  same  mad^  in  his  certificate,  together  with  the  temperature  of  the 
glycerol.  Each  drum  must  be  sampled.  Glycerol  which  has  deposited  salt 
or  other  matters  cannot  be  accurately  sampled  from  the  drums,  but  an 
approximate  sample  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  sectional  sampler,  which 
will  allow  a  complete  vertical  section  of  the  glycerol  to  be  taken,  including 
any  deposit 

Analysis. — (i)  Estimation  of  Free  Alkali  Hydroxide. — Weigh  20  grm. 
of  the  sample  into  a  100  c.c.  flask,  dilute  with  approximately  50  c.c.  of  freshly 
boiled  distilled  water,  add  an  excess  of  neutral  barium  chloride  solution,  i  c.c. 
of  phenolphthalein  solution,  make  up  to  the  mark  and  mix.  Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  draw  off  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid,  and  titrate  with  normal 
acid  (N/i).    Calculate  to  percentage  of  Na20  existing  as  alkali  hydroxide. 

(2)  Estimation  of  Ash  and  Total  Alkalinity. — Weigh  2  to  5  grm.  of  the 
sample  in  a  platinum  dish,  burn  off  the  glycerol  over  a  luminous  Argand 
burner  or  other  source  6f  heat  giving  a  low  flame  temperature,  the  tempera- 
ture being  kept  low  to  avoid  volatilisation  and  the  formation  of  sulphides. 
When  the  mass  is  charred  to  the  point  that  water  will  not  become  coloured 
by  soluble  organic  matter,  lixiviate  with  hot  distilled  water,  filter,  wash  and 
ignite  the  residue  in  the  platinum  dish.  Return  the  filtrate  and  washings  to 
the  dish,  evaporate,  and  carefully  ignite  without  fusion.    Weigh  the  ash. 

Dissolve  the  ash  in  distilled  water  and  titrate  total  alkalinity,  using  as 
indicator,  methyl-orange  cold  or  litmus  boiling. 

(3)  Estimation  of  Alkali  present  as  Carbonate. — Take  10  grm.  of  the 
sample,  dilute  with  50  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  add  sufficient  N/i  acid  to  neu- 
tralise the  total  alkali  found  at  (2),  boil  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  15  to 
20  minutes,  wash  down  the  condenser  tube  with  distilled  water  free 
.from  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrate  back  with  N/i  sodium  hydroxide  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  Na^O.  Deduct 
the  Na20  found  in  (i).  The  difference  is  the  percentage  of  Na^O  existing 
as  carbonate. 

(4)  Alkali  combined  with  Organic  Acids. — ^The  sum  of  the  percentages  of 
NasO  found  at  (i)  and  (3)  deducted  from  the  percentage  found  at  (2)  is  a 
measure  of  the  NasO  or  other  alkali  combined  with  organic  acids. 

(s)  Determination  of  Acidity. — Take  10  grm.  of  the  sample,  dilute  with 
50  c.c.  of  distilled  water  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrate  with  N/i 
sodium  hydroxide  and  phenolphthalein.  Express  in  terms  of  NasO  required 
to  neutralise  100  grm. 

(6)  Estimation  of  Total  Residue  at  160®  C. — For  this  estimation  the  crude 
glycerol  should  be  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  not  exceeding 
the  equivalent  of  0.2  %  NasO,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  organic  acids. 
To  avoid  formation  of  polyglycerols,  this  alkalinity  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Preparation  of  Glycerol. — 10  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  a  100  c.c. 
flask  diluted  with  water  and  the  calculated  quantity  of  N/i  hydrochloric  acid 
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or  sodium  carbonate  added  to  give  the  required  degree  of  alkalinity.  The 
flask  is  filled  to  100  c.c,  the  contents  mixed  and  10  ex.  measured  into  a  weighed 
Petri  or  similar  dish  2.5  in.  diameter  and  0.5  in.  deep,  which  should  have  a  flat 
bottom.  In  the  case  of  crude  glycerols  abnormally  high  in  organic  residue,  a 
less  quantity  is  to  be  evaporated,  so  that  the  weight  of  organic  residue  does  not 
materially  exceed  30  to  40  mg. 

Boaporation  of  the  Glycerol, — The  dish  is  placed  on  a  water-bath  (the  top  of 
the  160^  C.  oven  acts  equaUy  well)  until  most  of  the  water  has  evaporated. 
From  this  point  the  evaporation  is  effected  in  the  oven.  Satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  in  an  oven^  measuring  12  in.  cube,  having  an  iron  plate  ^^  in. 
thick  l3dngon  the  bottom  to  distribute  the  heat.  Strips  of  asbestos  millboard 
are  placed  on  a  shelf  halfway  up  the  oven.  On  these  strips  the  dish  containing 
the  glycerol  is  placed. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  oven  has  been  adjusted  to  160^  C.  with  the  door 
closed,  a  temperature  of  130^  to  140^  C.  can  be  readily  maintained  with  the 
door  partially  open,  and  the  glycerol,  or  most  of  it,  should  be  evaporated  off 
at  this  temperature.  When  only  a  slight  vapour  is  seen  to  come  off,  the 
dish  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool. 

0.5  to  I  C.C.  of  water  is  added  and  by  a  rotary  motion  the  residue  brought 
wholly  or  nearly  into  solution.  The  dish  is  then  allowed  to  remain  on  a 
water-bath  or  top  of  the  oven  until  the  excess  of  water  has  evaporated  and 
the  residue  is  in  such  a  condition  that  on  returning  to  the  oven  at  160°  C. 
it  will  not  spit.  The  time  taken  up  to  this  point  cannot  be  given  definitely, 
nor  is  it  important.  Usually  2  to  3  hours  are  required.  From  this  point, 
however,  the  schedule  of  time  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  dish  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  is  carefully  main- 
tained at  160°  C.  for  I  hour,  when  it  is  removed,  cooled,  the  residue  treated 
with  water  and  the  water  evaporated  as  before.  The  residue  is  then  sub- 
jected to  a  second  baking  of  i  hour,  after  which  the  dish  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed.  The  treatment  with  water, 
etc.,  is  repeated  until  a  constant  loss  of  i  to  1.5  mg.  per  hour  is  obtained. 
Corrections  to  be  Applied  to  the  Weight  of  the  Total  Residue. — In  the  case  of 
acid  glycerol,  a  correction  must  be  made  for  the  alkali  added,  i  c.c.  N/i 
alkali  represents  an  addition  of  0.022  grm.  In  the  case  of  alkaline  crudes  a 
correction  should  be  made  for  the  acid  added.  Deduct  the  increase  in  weight 
due  to  the  conversion  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  and  carbonate  to  NaCl.  The 
corrected  weight,  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  total  residue  at 
160^  C. 

1  Grimwood  (7.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind*^  X9X3«  32»  1040)  states  that  the  type  of  oven  specified  here  has 
prored  quite  unsatisfactory;  a  variation  of  ^6°  in  the  temperature  was  fotand  on  one  shelf  and  between 
two  shelves  a  maximum  variation  of  45^  was  experienced.  Grimwood  has  described  an  electrically 
heated  oven  for  the  purpose  of  these  estimations,  which  was  designed  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
temperature  throughout.  An  arrangement  is  provided  to  eliminate  the  glycerol  vapour  rapidly  from 
the  oven  by  means  of  an  air  blast,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  evaporation. 

When  a  limited  number  of  analyses  have  to  be  made  it  is  probably  best  to  use  a  Meyer  vapour  bath 
or  an  Abati  oven  (Vol.  I,  p.  69)  heated  by  the  vapour  of  a  suitably  chosen  fraction  of  high  boiling  petro- 
leum or  turpentine;  in  this  way  the  proper  temperature  can  easily  be  ensured. 
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Preserve  the  total  residue  for  the  estimation  of  the  non-volatile  ace- 
tylisable  impurities. 

(7)  Organic  Residue. — Subtract  the  ash  from  the  total  residue  at  160^  C. 
Report  as  organic  residue  at  160^  C.  {Note. — It  should  be  noted  that  alka- 
line salts  of  organic  acids  are  converted  to  carbonates  on  ignition,  and  that  the 
COs  radicle  thus  derived  is  not  included  in  the  organic  residue.) 

(8)  Moisture. — This  test  is  based  on  the  fact  that  glycerol  can  be  com- 
pletely freed  from  water  by  allowing  it  to  stand  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add 
or  phosphoric  anhydride. 

2  to  3  grm.  of  very  pure  bulky  asbestos,  freed  from  acid  soluble  material, 
which  has  been  previously  dried  in  a  water  oven  are  placed  in  a  small 
stoppered  weighing  bottle  of  about  15  c.c.  capacity.  The  weighing  bottle 
is  kept  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  furnished  with  a  supply  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  under  a  pressure  equivalent  to  i  to  2  mm.  of  mercury,  until 
constant  in  weight.  From  i  to  1.5  grm.  of  the  sample  is  then  carefully 
dropped  on  the  asbestos  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  all  absorbed.  Hie 
weight  is  again  taken,  and  the  bottle  replaced  in  the  desiccator  under  i  to  2 
mm.  pressure  until  constant  in  weight.  At  15°  C.  the  weight  is  constant  in 
about  48  hours.    At  lower  temperatures  the  test  is  prolonged. 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  desiccator  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

Acetin  Process  for  Glycerol  Estimation. — This  process  is  the  one 
agreed  upon  at  a  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  American,  British,  French 
and  German  Committees,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  each  of  the  above 
Committees  as  giving  results  nearer  to  the  truth  on  crudes  in  general,  and 
is  the  process  to  be  used  (if  applicable)  whenever  only  one  method  is  em- 
ployed. On  pure  glycerols  the  results  are  identical  with  those  of  the  bichro- 
mate process.  For  the  application  of  this  process  the  crude  glycerol  should 
not  contain  over  50%  of  water. 

The  following  reagents  are  required: 

(i)  Best  Acetic  Anhydride. — This  should  be  carefully  selected.  A  good 
sample  must  not  require  more  than  0.1  c.c.  normal  sodium  hydroxide  for 
saponfication  of  the  impurities  when  a  blank  is  run  on  7.5  c.c.  Only  a  slight 
colour  should  develop  during  digestion  of  the  blank. 

(2)  Pure  Fused  Sodium  Acetate. — ^The  purchased  salt  is  again  completely 
fused  in  a  platinum,  silica,  or  nickel  dish,  avoiding  charring,  powdered  quickly, 
and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  or  in  a  desiccator.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  sodium  acetate  be  anhydrous. 

(3)  A  Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  for  Neutralising,  of  about  N/i  Strength, 
Free  from  Carbonate. — ^This  can  be  readily  made  by  dissolving  pure  sodium 
hydroxide  in  its  own  weight  of  water  (preferably  water  free  from  carbon  di- 
oxide), and  allowing  to  settle  until  clear,  or  filtering  through  an  asbestos  ox 
paper  filter.  The  clear  solution  is  diluted  with  water  free  from  carbon  diox- 
ide to  the  strength  required. 
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(4)  iV/i  Soiium  Hydroxide^  Free  from  Carbonate. — Prepared  as  above,  and 
carefully  standardised. 

Some  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  show  a  marked  diminution  in  strength 
after  being  boiled;  such  solutions  should  be  rejected. 

(5)  ^/i  Acid, — Carefully  standardised. 

(6)  JPkefwlphthaUin  SoluHon. — 0.5%  phenolphthaiein  in  alcohol  and 
neutralised. 

The  Method* — ^Into  a  narrow-mouthed  flask  (preferably  round-bottomed) 
of  capacity  about  120  cc,  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried, 
weigh  accurately  and  as  rapidly  as  possible*  1.25  to  1.5  grm.  of  the  glycerol. 
Add  first  about  3  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  sodium  acetate,  then  7.5  c.c.  of  the 
acetic  anhydride  and  connect  the  flask  with  an  upright  Liebig  condenser. 
For  convenience  the  inner  tube  of  this  condenser  should  not  be  over  50  cm. 
long  and  9  to  10  mm.  inside. 

The  flask  is  connected  to  the  condenser  by  either  a  ground  glass  joint 
(preferably)  or  a  rubber  stopper.  If  a  rubber  stopper  is  used,  it  should  have 
had  a  preliminary  treatment  with  hot  acetic  anhydride  vapour. 

Heat  the  contents  and  keep  just  boiling  for  i  hour,  taking  precautions 
to  prevent  the  salts  drying  on  the  sides  of  the  flask. 

Allow  the  flask  to  cool  somewhat,  and  through  the  condenser  tube  add  50 
cc  of  the  carbon-dioxide-free  distilled  water,  heated  to  about  80°  C,  taking 
care  that  the  flask  is  not  loosened  from  the  condenser.    The  object  of  cooling 
is  to  avoid  any  sudden  rush  of  vapours  from  the  flask  on  adding  the  water 
and  to  avoid  breaking  the  flask.    Time  is  saved  by  adding  the  water  before 
the  contents  of  the  flask  solidify,  but  the  contents  may  be  allowed  to  solidify 
and  the  test  proceeded  with  the  next  day  without  detriment.    The  contents 
of  the  flask  may  be  warmed  to,  but  must  not  exceed,  80^  C.  until  solution 
is  complete  except  a  few  dark  flocks  representing  organic  impurities  in  the 
crude.    By  giving  the  flask  a  rotatory  motion,  solution  is  more  quickly 
effected.    Cool  the  flask  and  contents  without  loosening  from  condenser. 
When  quite  cold  wash  down  the  inside  of  the  condenser  tube,  detach  the  flask, 
wash  the  stopi>er  or  ground  glass  connection  into  the  flask,  and  filter  contents 
of  flask  through  an  add-washed  filter  into  a  Jena  glass  flask  of  about  i  litre 
capacity.    Wash  thoroughly  with  cold  distilled  water  free  from  carbon  diox- 
ide.   Add  2  c.c.  of  phenolphthaiein  solution  (6),  then  run  in  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (3)  or  (4)  until  a  faint  pinkish-yellow  colour  appears  throughout  the 
solution.    This  neutralisation  must  be  done  most  carefully.    The  alkali 
should  be  run  down  the  sides  of  the  flask,  the  contents  of  which  are  kept 
rapidly  swirling  with  occasional  agitation  or  change  of  motion  until  the 
solution  is  nearly  neutralised,  as  indicated  by  the  slower  disappearance  of 
the  colour  developed  locally  by  the  alkali  running  into  the  mixture.    When 
this  point  is  reached  the  sides  of  the  flask  are  washed  down  with  carbon- 
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dioxide-free  water  and  the  alkali  subsequently  added  drop  by  drop,  mixing 
after  each  drop,  until  the  desired  tint  is  obtained. 

Now  run  in  from  a  burette  50  c.c.  or  a  calculated  excess  of  i\r/i  sodium 
hydroxide  (4),  and  note  carefully  the  exact  amount.  Boil  gently  for  15 
minutes,  the  flask  being  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  acting  as  a  partial  condenser; 
cool  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  titrate  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  N/i 
ddd  (5)  until  the  pinkish-yellow  or  chosen  end-point  colour  just  remains.  'A 
further  addition  of  the  indicator  at  this  point  will  cause  a  return  of  the  pink- 
ish colour;  this  must  be  neglected,  and  the  first  end  point  taken. 

From  the  N/i  sodium  hydroxide  consumed  calculate  the  precentage  of 
glycerol  after  making  the  correction  for  the  blank  test  described  below: 

I  c.c.  of  N/i  sodium  hydroxide » 0.03069  grm.  of  glycerol 

The  coefiicient  of  expansion  for  normal  solutions  is  approximaely  0.00033 
per  c.c.  for  each  degree  C.  A  correction  should  be  made  on  this  account  if 
necessary. 

Blank  Test, — ^As  the  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  may  contain 
impurities  which  affect  the  result,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  blank  test,  using 
the  same  quantities  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  as  in  the  analysis. 
After  neutralising  the  acetic  acid,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  more  than  5  cc 
of  the  N/i  alkali  (4),  as  that  represents  the  excess  of  alkali  usually  left  after 
saponification  of  the  triacetin  in  the  glycerol  determination. 

Estimation  of  the  Glycerol  Value  of  the  Acetylisable  Impurities* — ^The 
total  residue  at  160^  C.  is  dissolved  in  i  or  2  c.c.  of  water,  washed  into  a  dean 
acetylating  flask,  120  c.c.  capacity,  and  the  water  evaporated.  Now  add 
anhydrous  sodium  acetate  and  proceed  as  in  the  glycerol  determination 
before  described.    Calculate  the  result  to  glycerol. 

Analysis  of  Acetic  Anhydride. — Into  a  weighed  stoppered  vessel,  contain- 
ing 10  to  20  c.c.  of  water,  run  about  2  c.c.  of  the  anhydride,  replace  stopper  and 
weigh;  allow  to  stand,  with  occasional  shaking,  for  several  hours,  till  ail  anhy- 
dride is  hydrolysed;  then  dilute  to  about  200  c.c,  add  phenolphthalein,  and 
titrate  with  N/i  sodiiun  hydroxide.  This  gives  the  total  acidity  due  to  free 
acetic  acid  and  acid  formed  from  anhydride. 

Into  a  stoppered  weighing-bottle  containing  a  known  weight  of  recently 
distilled  aniline  (from  10  to  20  c.c.)  measure  about  2  c.c.  of  the  sample,  stopper, 
mix,  allow  to  cool  and  weigh.  Wash  contents  into  about  200  c.c.  of  cold  water 
and  titrate  acidity  as  before.  This  yields  the  acidity  due  to  the  original, 
preformed,  acetic  acid  plus  one-half  the  acid  due  to  anhydride  (the  other  half 
having  formed  acetanilide) ;  subtract  the  second  result  from  the  first  (both 
calculated  for  100  grm.)  and  double  result,  obtaining  c.c.  of  N/i  sodium 
hydroxide  per  100  grm.  sample,  i  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide  equals  0.0510 
grm.  of  acetic  anhydride. 
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IMduoiiiate  Rrocefls  for  Gtycend  Esthimtion. — Materiaxs  Re- 
QurasD. — (a)  Pure  potassium  dickromate  powdered  and  dried  in  air  free  from 
dust  or  organic  vapours,  at  iio^  to  Z20^  C.    This  is  taken  as  the  standard. 

(6)  Dilute  Dickromate  Solution. — 7.4564  grm.  of  the  above  dichromate 
(a)  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  the  solution  made  up  to  i  litre  at 

(jc)  Ferrous  Ammonium  Sulphate, — Dissolve  3.7282  grm.  of  potassium 
dichromate  (a)  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  Add  50  c.c.  of  50%  (by  volume)  sul- 
phuric acid  and  to  the  cold  undiluted  solution  add  from  a  weighing  bottle  a 
moderate  excess  of  the  ferrous  anmionium  sulphate,  and  titrate  back  with  the 
dilute  dichromate  (6).  Calculate  the  value  of  the  ferrous  salt  in  terms  of 
dichromate. 

(ji)  Silver  Carbonate, — ^This  is  prepared  as  required  for  each  test  from 
140  C.C.  of  0.5%  silver  sulphate  solution  by  precipitation  with  about 
4.9  C.C  N/i  sodium  carbonate  solution  (a  little  less  than  the  calculated  quan- 
tity of  N/i  sodium  carbonate  should  be  used;  any  excess  of  alkali  carbonate 
prevents  rapid  settling).    Settle,  decant  and  wash  once  by  decantation. 

(e)  Subacetate  of  Lead, — ^Boil  a  pure  10%  lead  acetate  solution  with 
an  excess  of  litharge  for  i  hour,  keeping  the  volume  constant  and  filter 
while  hot.  Disregard  any  precipitate  which  subsequently  forms.  Preserve 
out  of  contact  with  carbon  dioxide* 

(/)  Potassium  Ferricyanide. — ^A  very  dilute  solution  containing  about 
0.1%. 

The  Metiiod* — ^Weigh  20  grm.  of  the  glycerol,  dilute  to  250  cc.  and  take 
25  cc.  Add  the  silver  carbonate,  allow  to  stand,  with  occasional  agitation, 
for  about  10  minutes  and  add  a  slight  excess  (about  5  cc.  in  most  cases)  of 
the  baac  lead  acetate  (e),  allow  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  dilute  with  distilled 
water  to  100  cc  and  then  add  0.15  c.c.  to  compensate  for  the  volume  of  the 
precipitate,  mix  thoroughly,  filter  through  an  air-dry  filter  into  a  suitable 
narrow-mouthed  vessel,  rejecting  the  first  10  cc,  and  return  filtrate  if  not 
dear  and  bright.  Test  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  with  a  little  basic  lead  acetate, 
which  should  produce  no  further  precipitate.  (In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
5  cc.  is  ample.)  Occasionally  a  crude  glycerol  will  be  found  requiring  more 
and  in  this  case  another  aliquot  of  25  cc.  of  the  dilute  glycerol  should  be 
taken  and  purified  with  6  cc.  of  the  basic  lead  acetate.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  marked  excess  ot  basic  acetate. 

Measure  off  25  cc  of  the  clear  filtrate  into  a  glass  flask  or  beaker  (pre- 
viously cleaned  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  add).  Add  12 
drops  of  sulphuric  add  (i  :  4)  to  precipitate  the  small  excess  of  lead  as  sul- 
phate. Add  3.7282  grm.  of  the  powdered  potassium  dichromate  (a). 
Rinse  down  the  dichromate  with  25  cc  of  water  and  leave  with  occasional 
shaking  until  all  the  dichromate  is  dissolved  (no  reduction  will  take  place). 

Now  add  50  cc  of  50%  sulphuric  acid  (by  volume)  and  immerse  the 
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vessel  in  boiling  water  for  2  hours  and  keep  protected  from  dust  and  or- 
ganic vapours,  such  as  alcohol,  until  the  titration  is  completed*  Add  from  a 
weighing  bottle  a  slight  excess  of  the  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  (c),  making 
spot  tests  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  the  potassium  ferricyanide  (0*  Titrate 
back  with  the  dilute  dichromate.  From  the  amount  of  dichromate  reduced 
calculate  the  percentage  of  glycerol. 

I  grm.  glycerol  equals  7.4564  grm.  dichromate. 
I  grm.  dichromate  equals  0.13411  grm.  glycerol. 

Notes. — (i)  It  is  important  that  the  concentration  of  acid  in  the  oxidation 
mixture  and  the  time  of  oxidation  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

(2)  Before  the  dichromate  is  added  to  the  glycerol  solution  it  is  essential 
that  the  slight  excess  of  lead  be  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  stipulated 
in  the  process. 

(3)  For  "crudes"  practically  free  from  chlorides  the  quantity  of  silver 
carbonate  may  be  reduced  to  one-fifth  and  the  basic  lead  acetate  to  0.5  cc 

(4)  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  add  a  little  potassium  sulphate  to  insure 
a  clear  filtrate. 

Instructions  for  Calculating  Actual  Glycerol  Content — (r)  Determine  the 
apparent  percentage  of  glycerol  in  the  sample  by  the  acetin  process  as  de- 
scribed.   The  result  will  include  acetylisable  impurities,  if  any  be  present. 

(2)  Determine  the  total  residue  at  160°  C. 

(3)  Determine  the  acetin  value  of  the  residue  at  (2)  in  terms  of  glycerol. 

(4)  Deduct  the  result  found  at  (3)  from  the  percentage  obtained  at  (i) 
and  report  this  corrected  figure  as  glycerol.  If  volatile  acetylisable  im- 
purities are  present,  these  are  included  in  this  figure. 

Notes  and  Recommendations. — ^Experience  has  shown  that  in  crude  glyc- 
erol of  good  commercial  quality  the  sum  of  water,  total  residue  at  160^  C.  and 
corrected  acetin  results  comes  to  within  0.5  of  100.  Further  in  such  "  crudes" 
the  dichromate  result  agrees  with  the  uncorrected  acetin  result  to  within  1%. 

In  the  event  of  greater  differences  being  found,  impurities,  such  as  poly- 
glycerols  or  trimethyleneglycol,  are  present.  Trimethyleneglycol  is  more 
volatile  than  glycerol;  it  can  therefore  be  concentrated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation. An  approximation  to  the  quantity  can  be  obtained  from  the  diver- 
gence between  the  acetin  and  dichromate  results  of  such  distillates,  tri- 
methylene-glycol  showing  by  the  former  method  80.69%,  stnd  by  the  latter 
138.3%,  expressed  as  glycerol. 

In  valuing  crude  glycerol  for  certain  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  approximate  proportion  of  arsenic,  sulphides,  sulphites  and  thiosul- 
phates.  The  methods  for  detecting  and  determining  these  impurities  have 
not  formed  the  subject  of  this  investigation. 

Recommendations  by  Ezecutive  Committee. — If  the  non- volatile  organic 
residue  at  160°  C.  in  the  case  of  a  soap  lye  "crude"  be  over  2.5% — **.i.,  when 
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not  corrected  for  carbon  dioxide  in  the  ash — then  the  residue  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  the  acetin  method,  and  any  excess  of  glycerol  found  over  0.5%  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  acetin  figure. 

In  the  case  of  saponification,  distillation  and  similar  glycerol,  the  limit  of 
organic  residue  which  should  be  passed  without  further  examination  shall  be 
fixed  at  1%.  In  the  event  of  the  sample  containing  more  than  1%,  the  or- 
ganic residue  must  be  acetylated  and  any  glycerol  found  (after  making  the 
deduction  of  0.5%)  shall  be  deducted  from  the  percentage  of  glycerol  found 
by  the  acetin  test. 

Bxitish  Standard  Specifications  for  Crude  Glycerins. — ^The  following 
standard  specifications  were  drawn  up  by  the  British  Executive  Committee  on 
crude  glycerin  analysis  and  approved  at  a  general  meeting  of  crude  glycerin 
makers,  buyers  and  brokers  held  in  London,  on  Oct.  3,  191 2. 

S019  Lyes  Crude  Glycerin. — ^Analysis  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
International  Standard  Methods  (given  above): 

Glycerol. — The  standard  shall  be  80%  of  glycerol.  Any  crude  glycerin 
tendered  which  tests  81%  of  glycerol  or  over  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  pro  rata 
increase,  calculated  as  from  the  standard  of  80%.  Any  crude  glycerin 
which  tests  under  80%  of  glycerol,  but  is  78%  or  over  shall  be  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  i^  times  the  shortage,  calculated  at  a  pro  rata  price  as  from  80 
%.     If  the  test  falls  below  78%  the  buyer  shall  have  the  right  of  rejection. 

Ask. — ^The  standard  shall  be  10%.  In  the  event  of  the  percentage  of 
ash  exceeding  10%,  but  not  exceeding  10.5%  a  percentage  deduction  shall  be 
made  for  the  excess  catpilated  as  from  10%  at  pro  rata  price  and  if  the  per- 
centage of  ash  exceeds  10.5%  but  does  not  exceed  11%  an  additional  percent- 
age deduction  shall  be  made  equal  to  double  th^  amount  in  excess  of  10.5%. 
If  the  amount  of  ash  exceeds  11%  the  buyer  shall  have  the  right  of  rejection. 
Organic  Residue. — ^The  standard  shall  be  3%.  A  percentage' deduction 
shall  be  made  of  3  times  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  standard  of  3% 
calculated  at  pro  rata  price.  The  buyer  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any 
parcel  which  tests  over  3.75%. 

Saponification  Crude  Glycerin. — ^Analysis  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  International  Standard  Methods,  191 1. 

Glycerol. — The  standard  shall  be  88%.  Any  crude  glycerin  tendered  which 
tests  89%  or  over  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  pro  rata  increase  calculated  as  from  the 
standard  of  88%.  Any  crude  glycerin  which  tests  under  88%,.but  is  86%  or 
over  shall  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  i)^  times  the  shortage  calculated  at 
pro  rata  price  as  from  88%.  If  the  test  falls  below  86%  the  buyer  shall  have 
the  right  of  rejection. 

Ash. — ^The  standard  shall  be  0.5%.  In  the  event  of  the  ash  exceeding 
o*5%y  but  not  exceeding  2.0%,  a  percentage  reduction  shall  be  made  equal  to 
double  the  amount  in  excess  of  0.5%.  If  the  amount  of  ash  exceeds  2.0%  the 
buyer  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  the  parcel. 
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(i)  If  the  weight  of  the  sugar  is  less  than  0.05  grm.,  A  few  milligrams  of 
barium  hydroxide  in  excess  of  the  sugar  are  added. 

(2)  If  the  weight  of  the  sugar  is  between  0.05  and  0.3  grm.,  an  equal  weight 
of  barium  hydroxide  is  used. 

(3)  If  the  sugar  is  between  0.3  and  0.5  grm.,  %  of  its  weight  of  barium 
hydroxide  is  added. 

The  mixture  is  frequently  shaken  and  after  about  30  minutes  some  sand  is 
added  and  the  glycerol  extracted  by  heating,  first  with  40  cc,  then  2  or  3 
times  with  25  c.c.  of  acetone.  The  solution  after  filtration  is  evap>orated  at 
a  temperature  below  56°,  the  residue  being  dried  at  60  to  65**  and  weighed. 
The  glycerin  so  obtained  contains  about  5  mg.  of  impurities  which  about  com- 
pensates for  loss  in  evaporation,  etc. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol  in  Fats. — Willst&tter  and  Madinaveitia,^  state 
that  the  drawbacks  (due  to  imcomplete  hydrolysis)  of  the  method  of  Zeisel 
and  Fanto  described  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  461,  when  applied  to  fats,  are  obviated  by 
using  hydriodic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.8,  with  small  quantities  of  the  fat  (0.15  to 
0.35  grm.).  About  0.2  grm.  of  the  glyceride  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  the  hy- 
driodic acid  (sp.  gr.  1.8)  in  Zeisel  and  Fanto's  apparatus,  the  mixture  being 
heated  at  110-115®  until  the  action  starts;  the  temperature  is  then  kept  con- 
stant for  20-40  minutes,  until  the  silver  solution  in  the  absorption  flask  be- 
comes clear  again,  after  which  the  heating  is  continued  for  i  hour  at  130-140®. 
The  glycerol  is  then  calculated  from  the  amount  of  isopropyl  iodide  as  in  the 
original  method.  Results  are  given  by  the  authors  which  show  that  when 
the  method  is  carried  out  in  the  manner  described,  it  possesses  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  accuracy. 

ERRATA  m  VOL.  H. 

Page  461,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  '' AgNoi"  read  AgNOf. 

Page  475,  line  13  from  bottom,  after  "Mayrhofer/'  insert  "see  page  434." 

Page  475,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  ''Wainright"  read  "  Wainwright." 

1  Ber.,  191a.  45>  ^825. 
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By  J.  ADDYMAN  GARDNER,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

ESTIMATION  OF  CHOLESTEROL  IN  ANIMAL  TISSUES. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  in  recent  years  for  the  accurate 
estimation  of  cholesterol  and  its  esters  in  tissue  extracts,  but  whatever  the 
method  adopted  for  this  purpose,  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation  in  the  tissue 
itself  must  depend  ultimately  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  fats  and 
lipoid  substances  are  extracted  from  the  tissue. 

Pfliiger^  long  ago  showed  that  it  was  impossible  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
fat  from  a  dried  tissue  by  simply  extracting  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus 
and  Dormeyer*  proposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  digesting  witli  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  prior  to  the  extraction^with  ether. 

Kumagawa  and  Suto'  and  Schimidzu^  find  that  the  most  certain  method 
of  extracting  the  whole  of  the  fatty  acids  and  unsaponifiable  matter  contained 
in  a  tissue  is  to  destroy  the  tissue  completely  by  heating  with  an  alkali. 
Grigaut*  carries  this  out  in  the  following  manner:  20  c.c.  of  blood  serum  are 
mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  containing  400  grm. 
NaOH  per  litre,  and  heated  in  an  autoclave  at  110°  for  i  hour.  In  the 
case  of  solid  tissues  5  to  10  grm.  of  the  fresh  tissue  are  heated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  40  c.c.  of  the  soda  solution  diluted  to  half  the  strength. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  cholesterol  esters  are  saponi- 
fied and  therefore  cannot  be  estimated.  Kumagawa  and  Suto  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  whole  of  the  fats,  etc.,  can  be  extracted  from  a  tissue  by 
boiling  with  absolute  alcohol  and  they  describe  in  their  paper  a  convenient 
apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

For  some  years  the  writer  has  adopted  the  following  method  and  obtained 
on  the  whole  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  cholesterol  is  concerned.  The 
fresh  tissue  is  minced  and  ground  to  a  fine  pulp  with  fine  sand.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  3  or  4  times  ijts  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  allowed  to  set.  The 
dry  mass  is  then  ground  up  again  and  extracted  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  for 
2  or  3  weeks.  On  the  whole  it  is  better,  particularly  when  time  is  a  considera- 
tion, to  extract  first  with  hot  alcohol  for  i  hour,  and  then  with  ether  for  a  day 
or  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  serum,  for  in  this  substance  the  cholesterol  ap- 
pears to  be  more  firmly  held;  and  the  writer  now  uses  this  method.  In  the 
case  of  liver,  which  contains  enzymes  which  hydrolyse  cholesterol  esters,  the 

1  Archhf.  d.  ges.  PhysioL,  1892,  51,  277. 

>  Arch.  f.  dm  ges.  Physiol,,  61,  341  and  65,  90. 

*  Biochem.  ZeUschr.,  1904,  4.  186. 

*  Bioehem.  ZtUsehr,,  19x0,  a8,  23y-273. 
*Lt  cycU  d€  la  ChoUsUrinhnie,  Paris,  1913. 
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tissue  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  possible  after  removal  from  the  body,  or 
else  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  enzyme. 

Estimation  of  Cholesterol  and  Cholesterol  Esters  in  an  Extract. 

Method  of  Windaus, — Windaus  in  1909^  discovered  that  cholesterol,  but 
not  esters  of  cholesterol,  readily  combines  quantitatively  with  digitonin  to 
form  a  highly  insoluble  digitonin-cholesteride,  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

C66H94O28  +  CarHidO = CsjHiioOjs 

Digitonin-cholesteride  is  insoluble  in  water,  acetone,  ether,  petroleum 
ether,  ethyl  acetate  and  benzene.  100  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  (95%)  dissolve 
at  18°  only  0.014  grm.,  and  at  78**  C.  about  0.16  grm.;  100  ccof  50%  alcohol 
at  a  boiling  temperature  dissolve  0.03  grm.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  pyridine 
and  slightly  in  methyl  alcohol. 

Digitonin-cholesteride  readily  dissociates  on  heating  in  the  vapour  of 
boiling  xylene.  The  compound  is  placed  in  a  paper  thimble  and  suspended  in 
a  flask  containing  boiling  xylene.  After  heating  for  15  hours  the  dissocia- 
tion is  usually  complete.  The  cholesterol  dissolves  in  the  xylene  and  the 
insoluble  digitonin  remains  in  the  thimble  and  can  be  used  again.  Tlie 
cholesterol  is  readily  recovered  by  distilling  oflF  the  xylene  in  steam. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  Windaus  adopts  the  following  plan:* 

The  ethereal  or  other  extract  of  a  tissue  is  evaporated  and  the  residue 
taken  up  in  30  times  its  volume  of  hot  95%  alcohol.  This  solution  is  treated 
with  a  1%  solution  of  digitonin  in  hot  90%  alcohol  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
produced,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  digitonin  in  slight  excess.  After 
several  hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  on  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  washed 
first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether.  It  is  then  dried  at  loo^-iio®  and 
weighed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  weighing  as  the  compound  is  somewhat 
hygroscopic. 

The  filtrate  from  the  digitonin-cholesteride  is  concentrated  and  after 
adding  water  is  shaken  out  with  petroleum  ether  or  ether.  The  excess  of 
digitonin  remains  in  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution,  whereas  cholesterol 
esters,  fats  and  other  lipoids  dissolve  in  the  ethers.  The  petroleum  or  ether 
solution  is  divided  into  2  parts,  one  serving  for  the  isolation  of  the  esters 
and  the  other  for  their  quantitative  estimation.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
petroleum  or  ether  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  saponified  by  warming  with 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide.  The  cholesterol  set  free  is  then  shaken  out 
with  petroleum  ether  and  estimated  as  above.  This  second  precipitate  gives 
the  amount  of  combined  cholesterol  which  was  originally  present  as  ester. 

The  writer's  mode  of  procedure,'  which  was  worked  out  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Windaus'  later  paper,  differs  slightly  in  detail  from  that  reconmiended 
by  him. 

1  B»„  1909,  4a,  338. 

'  Zeit.  Physiol.  Chemie,  19 zo,  65,  xzo. 

*  Praser  and  Gardner,  Froc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1910.  B.  8a,  s6o. 
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After  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extract  with  a  slight  excess 
of  digitonin  in  95%  alcohol,  the  mixture  after  standing  some  hours  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.    The  precipitate  is  then  washed  by 
decantation  with  ether  into  a  previously  tared  filter  paper  until  the  ethereal 
washings  give  no  residue  on  evaporation.    Care  should  be  taken  to  use  the 
mininivtm  volume  of  ether  possible.    The  excess  of  digitonin  is  then  washed 
away  by  warm  water.    In  most  cases  the  filtration  is  tedious  and  it  was  often 
found  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  tared  paper  rather  than  a  Gooch  crucible, 
care  being  taken  to  subject  the  tare  to  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  filter 
pa|>er  which  received  the  precipitate.    The  washing  with  water  is  continued 
until  there  is  no  residue  on  evaporation,  or  until  the  washings  cease  to  froth 
on  shaking.    The  precipitate  is  then  dried  in  an  air-oven  at  1 10^  and  weighed 
in  a  stoppered  bottle.    In  order  to  estimate  the  esters  the  ethereal  washings 
containing  the  fat  and  esters  may  be  saponified  with  sodium  ethoxide  in  the 
manner  described  below.    It  was  found  preferable,  however,  when  the  amount 
of  material  available  was  sufficient,  to  divide  the  original  extract  into  two 
halves.     In  one-half  the  free  cholesterol  is  estimated  as  above  and  the  other 
half  is  saponified  and  the  total  free  and  combined  cholesterol  again  estimated. 
To  saponify  the  esters  the  extract  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  a  large  excess  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide  added.    The  saponification  of  the 
esters  is  always  complete  on  24  hours'  standing  in  the  cold.    The  precipitated 
soaps  are  filtered  and  well  washed  with  ether.    The  filtrate  containing  the 
total  cholesterol  is  thoroughly  washed  by  repeated  shaking  in  a  separator 
with  water.    The   ethereal  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  and  the 
cholesterol  estimated  as  above.    Should  it  happen  that  the  quantity  of  soap 
produced  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  ether  adherent  to  evaporate, 
grind  the  soap  up  with  excess  of  salt  and  extract  in  a  Soxhlet  with  ether. 
With  small  quantities  of  soap  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  weight  of  digitonin-cholesteride  X  0.243  gives  the  weight  of  choles- 
terol. For  most  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  take  K  the  weight  of  the  compound. 
Both  the  methods  of  procedure  described  have  given  excellent  results  in 
the  writer's  laboratory.  The  digitonin  method  has  been  adversely  criticised 
by  various  writers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  errors  are  introduced  owing 
to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compound  in  ether  or  petroleum  ether,  and 
that  this  solubility  may  be  increased  if  the  ether  already  contains  fat  or 
other  lipoid  substances.  When  a  fair  quantity  of  the  compound  is  weighed 
such  errors  are  negligible,  but  become  more  serious  as  the  quantity  dealt 
with  becomes  smaller.  Such  errors  are,  however,  inherent  in  every  gravimetric 
method  of  analysis  when  the  quantities  to  be  estimated  fall  below  a  certain 
limit.  When  the  quantity  of  cholesterol  to  be  estimated  is  very  small  the 
writer  measures  the  volume  of  ether  used  and  makes  a  correction  for  the  com- 
pound dissolved.  It  is  better  to  make  this  correction  by  means  of  a  control 
experiment  with  digitonin-cholesteride,  keeping  the  conditions  as  similar 
as  possible  to  those  in  the  actual  estimation.  Similar  insoluble  digitonin 
15 
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compounds  are  given  by  some  other  members  of  the  sterol  group,  e.f ., 
bihydro-cholesterol,  coprosterol,  some  ph)rtosterols.  ^-coprosterol  and  the 
noh-crystalline  sterol  alcohols  of  faeces  are  not  precipitated. 

The  comparative  behaviour  of  the  different  members  of  the  phytosterol 
group  has  not  as  yet  been  investigated. 

Method  of  Adrien  Grigaut.' — Grigaut  employs  a  colorimetric  method 
depending  on  Liebermann's  reaction,  viz.,  when  cholesterol  is  dissolved  m 
acetic  anhydride  and  to  the  cold  solution  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  a  succession  of  colours — red,  blue,  bluish-green  and  finally  green— grad- 
ually appear.  His  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  blood-serum  is  as  follows: 
2  c.c.  of  serum  are  placed  in  a  small  tap  funnel  with  graduation  marks  at 
15  c.c.  and  30  cc,  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  (i  in  200)  are  then  added  up  to 
the  15  c.c.  mark  and  finally  ether  to  the  30  cc.  mark.  The  funnel  is  now 
stoppered  and  inverted  several  times  to  mix  the  contents  thoroughly.  After 
standing  until  the  ethereal  layer  separates,  the  aqueous  lower  layer  is  run 
off  and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  twice  by  shaking  each  time  with  20  cc. 
of  water.  After  draining  off  the  wash  water  the  ethereal  solution  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  fatty  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  transferred  to  a  graduated  test-tube  of  10  cc 
capacity.  To  this  is  now  added  2  c.c.  of  piure  acetic  anhydride  and  3  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  B6.  At  the  same  time  he  introduces 
into  a  similar  graduated  tube  5  cc  of  a  standard  chloroform  solution  of  cho- 
lesterol (containing  0.06  grm.  per  100),  2  cc  of  acetic  anhydride  and  3  drops 
of  add.  The  tubes  are  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  for  the  colour 
change  to  become  stationary  (green).  5  cc  of  the  two  coloiured  solutions  are 
poured  into  the  two  tubes  of  a  colorimeter,  and  the  one  with  the  deeper  tint 
diluted  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  above  proportions  until  the  tints  in  the  two  tubes  are  equal.  If  then  n 
is  the  number  of  cc.  of  the  diluted  solution,  the  amount  of  cholesterol  P 
contained  in  a  litre  of  serum  is  given  by  the  following  formula: 

(i)  In  the  case  in  which  the  solution  to  be  estimated  is  diluted 

P  =  0.30  Xn  grm. 
(2)  In  the  case  in  which  the  standard  solution  is  diluted 

P=^^grm. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  cholesterol  in  a  solid  tissue,  0.2  to  i  grm.  of  the 
tissue,  according  to  its  cholesterol  content,  is  put  into  a  90  cc  flask  with  30 
cc.  of  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  (i  in  100)  and  heated  on  a  water-bath  until 
the  tissue  is  dissolved  and  the  volume  of  the  mixture  reduced  to  15  cc  The 
15  cc  of  liquid  are  then  introduced  into  the  tap  funnel  described  above  and 

1 L9  cycU  d*  la  Chol€sUriH4mie,  p.  38. 
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the  flask  washed  with  15  c.c.  of  ether  which  is  also  added.  The  subsequent 
procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  serum. 

The  weight  P  of  cholesterol  contained  in  i  kilo  of  tissue  will  be  obtained 
by  the  preceding  formula  in  which  the  variable  weight  p  of  the  tissue  taken  is 
introduced. 

(i)  In  case  in  which  the  solution  to  be  estimated  is  diluted 

0.6  n 
P  =  — grm. 

(2)  In  case  in  which  the  contents  of  the  tube  containing  standard  solution 
are  diluted 

The  method  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  the  Liebermann  reaction 
is  a  progressive  one  and  the  time  taken  to  arrive  at  a  given  tint  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  cholesterol  present.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  when 
the  percentages  of  cholesterol  do  not  differ  very  markedly,  as  for  instance  in 
different  sera,  good  comparative  results  are  obtained.  Owing  to  the  small 
quantities  of  material  taken  the  error  must  be  considerable  when  the  units 
are  multiplied  up  to  1,000  c.c.  or  i  kilo. 

The  method  gives  only  the  total  cholesterol  and  does  not  permit  of  dif- 
ferentiation between  free  cholesterol  and  its  esters.  The  most  serious  ob-. 
jection  to  the  method  is  that  the  Burchard-Liebermann  reaction  is  given  by 
other  substances  than  cholesterol,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  cholesterol 
esters,  hydroxycholesterol,*  coprosterol,  etc.,  and  the  reagent  gives  coloured 
solutions  with  resins  and  other  substances  not  belonging  to  the  sterol  group. 

Leonhard  Wacker^  has  moreover  recently  shown  that  human  fat  contains  in 
addition  to  cholesterol,  another  substance  of  the  sterol  group,  which  is  ob- 
tained along  with  the  cholesterol  in  the  unsaf>onifiable  matter.  This  sub- 
stance constitutes  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  lipoid  matter  dissolved  in 
fat.  It  is  a  wax-like  compound,  melting  at  25^-32^,  and  gives  colour 
changes  with  the  Liebermann  reagent,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  digitonin. 

The  writer  has  also  recently  isolated  similar  substances  from  human 
faeces.  They  are  readily  obtained  from  the  unsaponifiable  matter  of  fseces, 
after  the  bulk  of  the  coprosterol  has  been  removed  by  crystallisation  from 
acetone  and  the  last  traces  precipitated  as  digitonin  compound,  by  distilling 
in  superheated  steam  and  subsequently  fractionating  in  a  high  vacuum. 
They  give  a  reaction  with  Liebermann's  reagent,  but  are  not  precipitated 
by  digitonin. 

Though  the  colorimetric  method  gives  useful  results  with  sera,  results 
by  this  method  are  of  little  value  in  the  case  of  solid  tissues. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IL 

P^  484,  line  xz  for  ''incholesteryl"  read  "isocholesteiyL" 
Page  487  line  7  from  bottom,  for  *'(a)D"  read  "[«1d." 

^  ZHL /.' Physiol.  Chemu,  1912,  Bo,  404. 


WOOL  GREASE  AND  CLOTH  OILS 


By  AUGUSTUS  H.  GILL. 

The  nature  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  distilled  wool-grease  (Vol. 
n,  p.  503)  has  been  investigated  by  Gill  and  Forrest^  They  were  found  to 
be  olefines  boiling  at  iio^  to  193^  under  i  mm.  pressure  and  having  formulae 
corresponding  to  CsoHm  (eicosylene)  to  CsoHeo  (triacontylene).  They  were 
white  crystalline  substances  resembling  paraffin;  some  oily  lower  boiling 
compoimds  were  also  observed. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  H,  INDSZ. 


»> 


Page  515,  for  "Amidol"  read  "AmidioL' 
Page  5x5,  for  "  Caratol  read  ''  CarotoL" 

Page  516,  for  "Electric  Conduct"  read  "Electric  Conductivity,"   "SingiU"  read 
"Gingili,"  "Hydrocaratol"  read  "Hydrocarotol." 

>  J.  Anur,  Chem,  Soc.t  19x0,  ja,  1071. 
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HYDROCARBONS 


By  R.  LESSING,  Ph.D. 

Hydrocarbons  occur  in  nature  ready  formed  in  natural  gas,  petroleum 
oily  earth-wax,  shale  and  coal,  or  are  obtained  from  these  and  a  great  number 
of  vegetable  substances  by  ordinary  or  destructive  distillation.  The  fact 
that  these  natural  products  as  well  as  the  distiUates  obtained  from  them  con- 
sist invariably  of  mixtures,  mostly  of  a  highly  complex  character,  renders  the 
identification  and  estimation  of  individual  compounds  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases  practically  impossible.  The  analyst  is  therefore  confronted 
in  many  cases  with  problems  which  have  so  far  not  been  solved  satisfactorily. 

Physical  Methods  of  Separation. 

Fractional  distiUation  offers  a  means  of  separating  groups  possessing  simi- 
lar physical  characteristics  within  certain  narrow  limits.  But  even  where 
hydrocarbons  of  one  series,  such  as  paraffin  or  benzene  derivatives  are  con- 
cerned, their  quantitative  isolation  is  a  very  lengthy  and  tedious  operation 
involving  many  fractionations  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  boil- 
ing points  and  the  consequent  overlapping  of  fractions.  The.  problem 
becomes,  however,  still  more  complex  when  hydrocarbons  of  different  series 
are  present,  and  inseparable  mixtures  of  constant  boiling  point  are  formed. 
Thus,  the  addition  of  aliphatic  to  aromatic  hydrocarbons  exerts  a  depress- 
ing influence  and  a  small  addition  of  n-hexane  may  lower  the  boiling  point 
of  benzene  to  6$^^ 

A  further  difficulty  is  introduced  by  the  instability  of  the  higher  members 
at  the  temperature  at  which  they  boil;  distillation  is  then  accompanied  by 
decomposition  or  molecular  changes  (''cracking")  and  must  be  carried  out  at 
reduced  pressure  or  with*  the  aid  of  superheated  steam. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  distillation  is  an  indispensable  method 
in  examining  hydrocarbon  mixtures,  both  for  the  determination  of  the  boiling 
range  without  fractionation  of  the  distillates  and  for  the  separation  of  f rac* 
tions  boiling  within  more  or  less  narrow  limits.  The  latter  operation,  by 
which  such  complex  mixtures  as  crude  petroleum  oil  or  coal  tar  are  resolved 
into  groups  of  comparative  simplicity,  almost  invariably  precedes  the  ap- 
plication of  specific  chemical  reagents.' 

>  JadcKm  and  Young,  Trans.,  1898,  73t  9aa. 

•For  a  doMT  ttady  of  the  tobject  lee  Sydney  Yoong,  "ProeUomal  DistOUUiom,'*  Loodoo,  IQOS* 
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The  range  and  number  of  fractions  to  be  taken  depends  on  the  scope  of 
the  examination  and  may  vary  between  wide  limits.  The  sp.  gr.  of  each 
fraction  is  determined,  and  often  the  refractive  index,  optical  rotation, 
viscosity,  flash  point,  etc.,  will  give  useful  information.^ 

Fractional  distillation — ^at  low  temperatures — can  also  be  applied  to 
hydrocarbons  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure. 
Lebeau  and  Damiens^  cool  mixtures  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  paraffin 
series  and  hydrogen,  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  where  methane  has  still 
a  tension  of  80  mm.  of  mercury  whilst  the  higher  members  are  liquid.  The 
gaseous  portion  is  separated,  measured  and  analysed  and  the  condensate 
is  successively  fractionated  from  baths  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  and 
petroleum  ether  cooled  by  liquid  air,  yielding  binary  mixtures  of  ethane  and 
propane,  propane  and  f>0-butane,  the  components  of  which  can  be  estimated 
by  combustion. 

An  apparatus  has  been  devised  by  which  the  constituents  of  such  compli- 
cated mixtures  as  coal  gas  can  be  accurately  determined  in  a  practical  way, 
largely  by  the  aid  of  fractional  distillation.' 

Amongst  other  physcial  methods  of  separating  hydrocarbons,  filtration  or 
diffusion  through  Fuller's  earth,  bone  charcoal  and  other  porous  materials, 
has  little  importance  from  the  point  of  view,  of  general  analysis  but  ''cold 
fractionation"  by  solution  or  precipitation  is  of  value  in  certain  cases.  S. 
Aisinmann^  studied  the  solubility  of  Russian  petroleum  distillates  and  resi- 
dues in  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  added  from  a  burette  to  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  at  ordi- 
nary  temperature,  imtil  complete  solution  takes  place.  Solubility  decreases 
with  a  rise  in  boiling  point.  With  heavy  oils  it  is  necessary  to  shake  with  an 
excess  of  alcohol  and  decant  the  alcohol  solution  repeatedly  until  an  insoluble 
residue  remains  behind.  Hydrocarbons  rich  in  carbon  require  more  alcohol 
for  solution,  but  dissolve,  on  the  other  hand,  less  alcohol,  than  those  poorer 
in  carbon,  a  fact  conducive  to  good  separation. 

Fractional  precipitation  can  be  effected  according  to  Charitschkoff *  by 

1 A  distillation  method  for  the  estimation  of  toluene  in  commercial  toluol,  solvent  naphtha,  and 
other  coal-tar  distillates  has  been  devised  by  H.  G.  Colman  (J.  Gas  Lighting,  igiSi  iS9t  I96, 314)  while 
this  article  was  in  the  press. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  estimate  the  volume  of  the  portions  boilixig  below  zos^  and  above 
1 17°,  by  which  figures  the  toluol  percentage  can  be  ascertained  from  an  empirically  constructed  table. 
It  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  sample  by  a  careful  distillation  up  to  14^**  using  a  Young  la-bulb  **^pear  " 
fractionating  column,  and  to  add  to  the  distillate  definite  quantities  of  pure  bensene,  toluene,  and 
xylene  in  order  to  bring  the  expected  percentage  of  toluene  within  the  range  of  from  $0  %  to  75  %  for 
which  only  the  table  is  correct.  Corrections  for  paraffin  contents  are  made  by  ascertaining  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  fraction  105**  to  1 1 7^  and  deducting  0.75  %  toluol  for  every  o.ooi  that  tiie  sp.  gr.  is  found  below 
'  0.868  from  the  total  toluol  contents  of  the  mixture. 

Another  method  for  the  same  purpose  but  only  applicable  to  comparatively  pure  toluola  haa  been 
proposed  by  D.  Northhall-Laurie  (Analyst,  X9i5f  40»  384).  He  distils  200  c.c.  of  the  sample  at  a  uni- 
form rate  collecting  the  first  quarter  as  distillate  and  leaving  the  last  quarter  in  the  distilling  flask. 
The  boiling  points  of  these  two  fractions  are  ascertained  in  a  special  apparatus  and  the  results  plotted 
on  a  graph ,  from  which  the  percentage  can  be  read  ofiE  directly.  The  graph  is  also  available  for  estimat- 
ing benzene  and  xylene,  in  commercial  toluols. 

For  both  methods  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  original  publications  as  they  largely  depend  for  tSieix 
accuracy  on  the  strict  observance  of  manipulative  details,  as  well  as  on  the  empirical  tables. 

■  CompL  rend,,  1913,  156,  I44i.3as« 

*  See  also  G.  A.  Burell  and  J.  W.  Robertson,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chtm.,  1915.  7.  I7.  na. 

*  Dingl,  PpL  J.,  1895.  397.  44- 

*  Ch€m.  Zeit,,  1904,  a87»  87. 
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dissolving  petroleum  oils  in  amyl  alcohol  and  separating  the  fractions  suc- 
cessively by  the  addition  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  small  portions. 

For  the  removal  of  oxygen-  and  sulphur-containing  asphaltic  compounds 
from  hydrocarbon  oils  Holde's^  method  is  widely  used.  From  5  to  20  grm.  oil 
are  well  shaken  in  a  clear  glass  bottle  with  40  volumes  of  ^'Normal"  benzin 
(sp.  gr.  at  15°  C.  0.695-0.705;  boiling  from  65**  to  95°  C;  free  from  unsaturated 
and  benzene  hydrocarbons).  After  standing  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  from  15°  to  20^  C.  protected  from  direct  sunlight,  the  solution  is  filtered 
through  a  double  filter  and  the  residue  washed  with  the  same  benzin  until  a 
drop  of  the  filtrate  leaves  no  oily  residue  on  evaporation.  The  benzin  solu- 
tion then  contains  only  the  hydrocarbon  oil.  The  asphaltic  residue  may  be 
dissolved  in  coal  tar  benzene  and,  after  evaporation  of  the  latter,  weighed 
(compare  Vol.  Ill,  p.  54). 

By  this  method  only  the  hard  asphalt  is  removed.    Soft  asphalts  can  be 
separated  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  25  volumes  of  ethyl  ether  and  adding  to  the 
solution,  drop  by  drop  and  with  continual  shaking,  12.5  volumes  of  96%  (by 
weight)  alcohol.    After  5  hours'  standing  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  same  proportions  (i :  2)  until  20 
C.C.  of  the  filtrate  leave  on  evaporation  no  oily  residue  but  only  traces  of  a 
pitchy  substance.    The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  benzene  and,  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  latter,  weighed.    If  it  is  light  in  colour  and  likely  to  contain  paraf- 
fin wax,  this  is  separated  by  treatment  with  absolute  alcohol  in  an  extracting 
apparatus,  preferably  after  mixing  it  with  sand  or  alcohol  extracted  charcoal. 
F.  Schwarz^  uses  butanone  (methyl-ethyl-ketone)  which  has  been  sat- 
urated with  water,  in  which  hydrocarbon  oils  are  soluble  and  asphaltic  bodies 
insoluble,  in  the  place  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  reagents,  thereby  obtain- 
ing hard  and  brittle  asphalt  residues  (for  details  see  page  246). 

The  estimation  of  solid  paraffin  in  a  petroleum  distillate  (boiling  above 
300^  C.)  is  also  based  on  a  method  of  fractional  solution.  5-10  grm.  of  an  oil, 
or  0.5-1.0  grm.  of  a  solid  paraffin  are  dissolved  at  room  temperature  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethyl  ether  and  absolute  alcohol;  the  temperature  is 
then  lowered  to  —20**  C.  and  more  ether-alcohol  added  so  that  all  oily  por- 
tions are  kept  in  solution  and  only  flakes  of  paraffin  remain  suspended.  Oils 
containing  much  paraffin  should  be  first  dissolved  in  ether,  the  alcohol  being 
added  subsequently.  The  paraffin  is  filtered  by  suction  on  a  funnel  sur- 
rounded by  a  cooling  mixture,  washed  with  cooled  ether-alcohol  and  then  dis- 
solved with  hot  benzene  and,  after  evaporating  the  solvent  and  drying  at  105^ 
C,  weighed.  In  view  of  the  not  inappreciable  solubility  of  paraffin  in  the 
ether-alcohol  mixture,  a  correction  is  made  by  adding  to  the  result  0.2%  for 
perfectly  clear  oils,  0.4%  for  semi-solid  masses,  and  1.0%  for  solid  paraffins. 
A  method  which  must  be  classed  amongst  methods  of  fractional  solution, 

^  UnUrs.  der  K<^iUHvasserstoffOle  und  Fetter  Berlin,  19x3,  page  42. 
*CA«m.  Zc><.,  191 1*  35>  1417- 
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has  been  devised  by  Eldeleanu^  who  extracts  aromatic  and  other  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  from  petroleum  distillates  by  means  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
at  low  temperature.  The  process  is  practised  as  a  works  operation  on  the 
large  scale  for  refining  lamp  oils,  but  can  also  be  used  in  the  laboratory.  If 
a  petroleum  distillate  is  mixed  with  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  this  is  at  first  dis- 
solved, but  later  2  layers  are  formed,  the  lower  one  being  a  solution  of  the 
hydrocarbons  of  high  carbon  content  in  sulphur  dioxide,  whilst  some  of  the 
gas  is  dissolved  in  the  upper  layer  of  paraffins  or  naphthenes.  A  special 
burette  is  used  having  stopcocks  at  both  ends  which  by  clips  are  prevented 
from  being  forced  out.  The  oil  to  be  tested  is  cooled  in  the  burette  to— 10®  C, 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide  is  then  added  (which  by  its  own  evaporation  cools  it- 
self to  the  same  temperature)  until  the  2  layers  are  just  forming.  One- 
third  of  the  volume  of  the  lower  is  added  in  excess,  the  burette  is  then  shaken 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  separation  is  complete.  The  extract  is  run  off,  and 
the  operation  repeated  twice  with  more  sulphur  dioxide.  The  bulk  of  the  gas 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air  from  both  fractions  and  these  are  finally 
washed  with  water.  No  appreciable  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  dioxide 
on  the  hydrocarbons  takes  place,  but  sulphur  compounds  are  acted  upon. 

Chemical  Methods. — ^The  difficulties  attached  to  the  physical  methods  of 
separation  apply  almost  in  the  same  degree  to  the  chemical  treatment  of  hy- 
drocarbon mixtures.  Most  specific  reagents  do  not  enable  the  anal3rst  to 
identify  or  isolate  individual  compounds  but  act  only  as  group  reagents. 
There  is  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  physical  examination,  always  a  tendency 
of  different  groups  overlapping.  For  instance,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  frequently  used  to  remove  unsaturated  compounds  from  saturated 
hydrocarbons  is — contrary  to  statements  in  most  text-books — capable  of 
attacking  paraffin  hydrocarbons  on  prolonged  contact  and  particularly  when 
containing  some  sulphuric  anhydride;  a  nitrating  mixture,  the  typical  re- 
agent for  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  will  also  attack  naphthenes,^  and  similar 
examples  can  be  found  with  nearly  all  the  usual  reagents. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  nearly  all  commercial  hydrocarbon 
products,  imless  highly  refined,  contain  members  of  different  series;  thus 
petroleimi  oils  from  practically  any  source  contain  besides  aliphatic  or 
naphthene  (polymethylene)  hydrocarbons,  benzene  homologues  sometimes  up 
to  40%;'  on  the  other  hand  coal  tar,  especially  in  its  lower  fractions,  com- 
prises a  number  of  aliphatic  hydrocarbons.  Shale  oil  distillates  are  mixtures 
of  chain  and  cyclic  compounds,  and  spirit  from  "cracked"  oils  which  is  likely 
to  attain  commercial  importance  in  the  near  future,  comprises  a  variety  of 
hydrocarbons  of  varying  degree  of  saturation. 

Although  the  fact  of  hydrocarbons  of  different  types  frequently  appearing 

1  Bngler  tmd  Ubbelohde.  ZtU.  angew.  Chem,,  zpia,  a6»  !•  I77* 

*  According  to  Worstall  {Amer,  Chem,  J„  1898,  ao,  aoa)  norxnal  hexane  yields  some  of  the  primtfy 
nitfo<oinpotind  when  boiled  with  nitric  ftcid  during  a  lonA  period. 

*  Jones  and  Wootton,  J,  Chem,  Soc,,  1907. 9ii  1x46;  J.  Steuart,  /.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind„  1900.  X9»  986. 
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together  seems  to  justify  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  systematised  series  of  tests, 
no  such  scheme  of  general  applicability  has  ever  been  devised.  The  kind  of 
reagents  employed  and  the  sequence  of  operations  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  Generally  it  will  be  found  useful  to  proceed  in  this  order: 
unsaturated  aliphatic  (olefines,  acetylenes)  and  partially  saturated  hydro- 
aromatic  compounds,  aromatic  compounds,  naphthenes,  paraffins.  In 
most  cases  commercial  requirements  will  not  entail  a  complete  examination 
of  a  hydrocarbon  mixture,  but  only  definite  tests  for  certain  properties  or 
components  will  be  specified. 

Oleflnes* — ^The  estimation  of  olefines  by  means  of  their  bromine  absorp- 
tion, by  which  at  any  rate  comparable  values  can  be  obtained,  has  been  dealt 
with  at  length  under  this  heading  in  Vol.  III. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  added  and  substituted  bromine  which 
will  both  be  covered  by  the  bromine  absorption  of,  say,  a  mixture  of  olefines 
and  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  Parker  C.  Mcllhiney^  estimates  the  hydrogen 
bromide  formed  in  the  latter  case. 

The  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  carbon  tetrachloride  in  a  glass-stop- 
pered bottle  and  2oc.c.of  iV/3-bromine  solution  in  the  same  solvent  are  added. 
After  a  few  minutes  20  to  30  c.c.  of  a  10%  solution  of  potassium  iodide  are 
added,  care  being  taken  that  no  bromine  is  lost;  if  necessary  the  mixture  must 
be  cooled  and  the  stopper  and  neck  of  the  bottle  wetted  with  potassium  iodide 
solution.  The  bottle  is  then  shaken  to  ensure  the  absorption  of  the  bromine 
and  hydrogen  bromide  by  the  aqueous  solution.  The  iodine  present  is  now 
titrated  with  iV/io-sodium  thiosulphate.  By  then  adding  5  c.c.  of  a  neutral 
2%  solution  of  potassium  iodate,  a  quantity  of  iodine  equivalent  to  the  hydro- 
gen brcHnide  formed  is  liberated  and  on  titrating  this,  the  bromine  solution 
figure  may  be  calculated.  All  solutions  should  be  tested  for  acidity  and  a 
blank  test  made.  Whilst  addition  of  bromine  is  instantaneous,  the  amoimt ' 
of  substitution  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  time  of  contact. 

The  bromine  absorption  may  not  only  serve  for  the  estimation  but  also 
for  the  removal  of  unsaturated  from  saturated  hydrocarbons,  which  can  be 
separated  by  distillation  from  the  higher-boiling  bromo-compounds. 

Sometimes  the  iodine  number  is  determined  in  preference  to  the  bromine 
absorption.  For  this  purpose  the  employment  of  Wijs'  method  is  advisable 
and  preferable  to  that  of  HtLbl.  In  the  case  of  crude  distillate  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  any  hydrogen  sulphide  that  may  be  present  by  shaking  with  a 
solution  of  lead  acetate.' 

A  simple  method  of  estimating  unsaturated  aliphatic  or  hydro-aromatic 
hydrocarbons  in  general  consists  in  shaking  the  mixture  repeatedly  in  a  bur- 
ette with  10  to  30%  by  volume  of  concentrated  or  fuming  sulphuric  add  until 
the  volume  shows  no  further  reduction.    The  loss  of  volume  indicates  the 


>  J.  Amtr.  Ck*m,  Soc.,  1899,  ai,  XO84. 

>  Graefc,  ZtU.  cHgtw,  Chem,,  1905*  x8,  isto. 
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percentage  of  unsaturated  compounds.  Heating  must  be  avoided  and  if 
aromatic  or  naphthene  hydrocarbons  are  present,  the  add  must  be  added  very 
carefully  to  avoid  a  violent  action,  as  these  are  sulphonated  at  high  tempera- 
ture by  concentrated,  and  even  at  slightly  raised  temperature  by  funung 
sulphuric  acid. 

A  qualitative  test  for  defines  by  means  of  merciuic  acetate  has  been  de- 
vised by  Balbiano  and  Paolini.^  3  to  4  cc.'of  a  hydrocarbon  mixture  are 
shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt.  If  olefines  are  present 
a  deposit  of  white  crystals  will  be  observed  after  24  hours. 

Tausz^  based  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  olefines  on  this  behaviour. 
50  c.c.  of  the  hydrocarbon  mixture  are  shaken  with  150  c.c.  of  mercuric  ax:e- 
tate  solution  for  5  minutes  and  heated  with  it  for  3  hours  under  a  reflux;  the 
product  is  then  steam  distilled,  all  operations  carried  out  in  the  same, 
specially  designed  flask.  The  distillate  is  washed  with  dilute  sodium  hy- 
droxide solution  and  then  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution  to 
remove  acetic  acid,  aldehydes  and  ketones  respectively.  The  remain- 
ing portions  are  the  saturated  hydrocarbons.  The  unsaturated  portion 
can  be  recovered  by  decomposing  the  complex  mercury  salts  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

For  the  estimation  of  gaseous  olefines,  Lebeau  and  Damiens'  proposed 
the  use  of  a  i  %  solution  of  vanadium  pentoxide  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  or  of  a  6%  solution  of  uranyl  sulphate  in  the  same  acid.  Either  of  these 
solutions  will  take  up  150  times  its  volume  of  ethylene  very  rapidly. 

The  formation  of  complex  mercury  salts  is  also  used  by  these  authors  to 
estimate  acetylene.  A  solution  containing  25  grm.  of  mercuric  iodide  and  30 
grm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c.  of  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  20  times 
its  volume  of  acetylene.  On  making  the  solution  alkaline,  a  white  pre- 
'  cipitate  of  the  complex  salt  is  formed.  They  claim  that  olefines  do  not  react 
'  and  can  be  separated  from  acetylene  by  this  method,  but  this  appears  to  be 
doubtful  in  view  of  the  above-described  action  of  mercuric  acetate  on  olefines. 

Aromatic  Hydrocarbons. — In  view  of  the  commercial  importance  of  coal- 
tar  derivatives,  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  have  been  studied  more 
closely  than  others,  and  partly  for  that  reason  and  partly  on  account  of 
their  properties  it  is  less  difficult  to  isolate  and  identify  individual  members  of 
the  series. 

Sulphonation  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  heating  them  with  concen- 
trated or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  has  been  mentioned  above.  From  the  sul- 
phonic  acids  thus  produced  and  separated  from  mixtures,  the  hydrocarbons 
may  be  recovered  by  distillation  in  superheated  steam^ 

A  more  general  and  useful  method  by  which  aromatic  hydrocarbons  may  be 

1  Chtm.  Zni.,  1901,  as*  932.  Ber.,  1903,  3s.  3994;  Me  c^Ibo  R.  A.  Hofmann  and  J.  Sand,  Btr.,  1900.  H 
1340.  1353;  19OX,  34>  3906;  Denigte,  BtM.  Soc.  chim,,  Z898  (3]t  I9>  494* 
'  Dissertation,  Karlsruhe,  19x3. 
•  CompL  rtnd.,  1913,  zs6,  557. 
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recognised  and  isolated  from  mixtures  is  nitration.  The  carefully  fractionated 
hydrocarbons  are  treated  with  2  to  5  times  their  volume  of  a  nitrating  mix- 
ture consisting  of  i  volume  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  i  ,45-1. 50)  and  1.5  to  2  volumes 
of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.85).  With  good  stirring  or  shaking,  careful  mixing 
and  low  temperature,  mostly  mono-  and  di-nitro-products  are  formed.  At 
higher  temperature  or  with  great  excess  of  acid,  tri-nitro-compoimds  will  be 
formed. 

When  no  further  action  takes  place,  the  nitration  is  completed  and  the 
mixture  separates  into  3  layers.  The  acids  form  the  bottom  layer,  the  nitro- 
compounds are  in  the  dark-brown  middle  layer,  and  the  unattacked  hydro- 
carbons in  the  upper  layer.  The  two  upper  layers  are  soluble  in  each  other 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  acids  are  either  separated  first  or  after  dilution  with 
water.  The  hydrocarbons  and  nitro-products  are  washed  with  water  and  a 
little  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  are  separated  by  distillation  with  or 
without  steam.  The  nitro-compounds,  if  solid,  can  be  identified  by  their 
melting  points,  or  else  by  reduction  to  their  amines  and  possibly  the  conver- 
sion of  the  latter  into  acyl  derivatives  or  salts. 

Formaldehyde,  which  although  of  fairly  general  applicability  is  not  yet 
being  employed  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves  in  hydrocarbon  analysis,  was 
suggested  for  this  purpose  by  A.  NastjukofE  in  1904.^  He  found  that  a  mix- 
ture of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde  solution  reacts  with  all 
unsaturated  cyclic  hydrocarbons  forming  insoluble  compounds,  termed 
"formolite."  Neither  saturated  hydrocarbons  of  any  kind  nor  unsaturated 
cham  hydrocarbons  show  this  behaviour,  but  all  aromatic  and  partially  satu- 
rated hydro-aromatic  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  terpenes  and  hydroterpenes, 
yield  "formolites." 

The  sample  is  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  half  its  volume  of  a  40%  formaldehyde  solution  is  then  slowly  added, 
the  mixture  being  well  cooled  the  whole  time.  (If  the  yield  of  "formolite" 
is  higher  than  50%,  the  ratio  of  sample,  sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde 
to  be  taken  is  i  :2  :i.)  It  is  then  shaken  until  the  temperature  no  longer 
rises.  In  many  cases,  particularly  with  viscous  oils,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute 
the  sample  previously  with  light  petroleum  spirit  free  from  "formolite** 
yielding  hydrocarbons.  After  half  an  hour's  standing,  the  mixture  is  poured 
into  ice  water,  the  flask  being  washed  out  with  water.  An  excess  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  the  acid  solution  and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  on  a 
vacuum  filter.  The  precipitate  from  heavy  oils  is  first  washed  with  petro- 
leum spirit  to  remove  unattacked  oil,  then  with  water  until  free  from 
ammonia  and  is  then  dried  at  105^  C.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  filtration 
and  washing,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  extraction  with  spirit 
and  water  of  the  dried  and  powdered  precipitate. 

Nastjukoff  calls  the  number  of  grams  of  precipitate  per  100  c.c.  of  original 

17.  Russ.  Ckem.  Phys.  5oc.,  1904,  36,  88z;  19x0,  4a»  1596. 
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oil  the  "formolite  number"  of  the  oil  or  hydrocarbon  mixture.  The  predpi* 
tates  are  of  yellow  to  brown  colour  and  practically  insoluble  in  the  usual 
solvents  except  to  a  small  extent  in  chloroform. 

The  composition  of  the  "formolites"isnot  yet  cleared  up;  the  unsatu- 
rated cyclic  hydrocarbons  combined  with  formaldehyde  are  equal  to  about 
80%  of  the  "  f ormolitc^. "  V.  F.  Herr*  proposed  the  use  of  methylal  in  place  of 
formaldehyde  on  account  of  its  solvent  power  for  oUs. 

Naphthalene  is  now  universally  estimated  by  the  picrate  method.     Some 
useful  results  were  obtained  by  W.  P.  Jorissen  and  J.  Rutten*  in  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  conditions  of  solubility  of  picric  acid,  naphthalene  and  naphthalene 
picrate.    They  found  on  the  basis  of  the  phase  rule  that  for  a  complete  con- 
version of  the  hydrocarbon  into  its  picrate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  aqueous 
solution  of  picric  acid  employed  should  be  supersaturated  and  in  fact  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  crystals  should  be  present  as  a  bottom  body.    A  solution  made 
by  adding  100  c.c.  of  water  to  2.7  grm.  of  pure  picric  acid  will  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion.   The  usual  alkalimetric  estimation  of  the  picric  add  excess,  by  N/10 
sodiimi  hydroxide,  may  be  replaced  by  an  iodometric  method.     25  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  (150  grm.  KI,  30  grm.  KIOs,  400  c.c. 
HsO)  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  the  picric  acid  solution  and  are  titrated  with 
N/xo  thiosuiphate  solution  and  starch  as  indicator.    The  colour  change  is 
then  more  distinct  than  that  of  the  phenolphthalein  in  the  alkali  titration' 
(see  also  page  266). 

Naphthenes  (Polymethylenes). — ^After  removal  of  the  unsaturated  ali- 
phatic and  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  from  a  mixture,  the  polymethylenes 
and  paraffins  remain.  Their  separation  is  particularly  difficult  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  their  physical  and  chemical  characteristics.  Specific 
gravity  and  refractivity  will  give  some  indication  for  their  differentiation; 
generally  qualitative  tests  will  meet  the  case. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SIMPLEST  CYCLOPARAFFINS.* 


Name 


M.  p. 


B.  p. 


(<•< 


Cyclopropane. 
CydoDutane.. 
Cydopentane. 
Cydonezane. . 
Cydoheptane. 
Cydooctane.. 
Cydononane.. 


— 126.0* 
liquid  at  -So** 
liquid  at  -8o<' 

+     6.4° 


+   II. 5* 


about  —35* 
11.0-12.0** 
»9« 


%\ 


117.O-117.5* 
145.3-148.0* 
170.0-172.0* 


0.7038 

0.763s 

0.7934 

0.8252 

0.850 

0.785 


1.37520 
X.  40855 
1.4266 
I. 44521 
1.45777 
1 . 4328 


Hydrocarbons  of  the  polymethylene  series  are  not  attacked  by  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  aild  nitric  acids  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  nor  readily  on  mod- 
erate heating.'    With  fuming  nitric  acid  the  behaviour  of  pentamethylene 

1  CAciM.  ZeiL,  1910,  34t  893.     See  abo  Severin,  Chem.  Zeit.,  1910, 34»  84a 

*  J  Soe.  Chem.  Ind,,  1909.  sB*  1179. 

*  B.  Schlumberger,  J.f,  Gasbd,,  1912,  55,  1260. 

*  R.  WilbtAtter  and  J.  Bruce,  Btr,,  1907  40»  3981. 
■  Fnnda  and  Young.  7>aiw..  1898,  73*  928. 
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and  hexamethylene  differs  widely  from  that  of  their  methyl  derivatives,  for 
the  former  are  only  attacked  when  heated  and  yield  chiefly  the  corresponding 
dibasic  adds — glutaric  and  adipic  acids — ^whilst  the  methyl  derivatives  and 
especially  methylpentamethylene,  are  acted  on  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature with  evolution  of  heat  and  for  the  most  part  broken  down. 

If  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  the  polymethylenes 
yield  according  to  Konowaloff^  mono-nitro-compounds   which  are  of  ter- 
tiary character  if  the  original  hydrocarbon  has  a  side  chain.    5  c.c.  of  the 
hydrocarbon  are  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  25  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1.025  to  i-^^TS  ^^^  i^  hours  at  120^  to  130^.    The  product  is  washed  with 
sodium  carbonate  solution  and  water  and  dried  with  calcium  chloride.    The 
unattacked  hydrocarbon  is  distilled  off.    If  the  distillation  is  carried  out 
under  reduced  pressure,  it  can  be  continued  until  the  nitro-compounds  are 
carried  over.    Secondary  nitro-compounds  are  separated  from  the  tertiary 
by  extraction  of  the  mixture  with  alcoholic  or  dilute  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide. 

Polymethylenes  may  be  qualitatively  tested  by  de-hydrogenating  them 
according  to  Sabatier's  method.  Cyclohexanes  are  converted  into  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons  by  passing  them  over  finely  divided  and  freshly  reduced 
nickel  at  300^  C.  and  can  then  be  easily  identified  by  the  formol  reaction. 

Zelinsky'  converted  cydohtxdJit  quantitatively  into  benzene  and  hy- 
drogen by  passing  it  3  times  very  slowly  over  palladium  black  at  300^  C. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  S.  Fokin's'  proposal  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  organic  compounds  by  the  determination 
of  the  "hydrogen  number,"  f.e.,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  hydrogen  (at  o^  C.  and 
760  mm.)  which  are  absorbed  by  i  grm.  of  the  substance  when  submitted  to 
hydrogenation.  A  distillation  flask  (50  to  150  c.c.)  having  a  small  beaker 
fused  inside  on  the  bottom  is  connected  by  means  of  the  side  tube  to  a  gas 
burette  and  a  gas  holder  containing  hydrogen.  In  the  small  beaker  are 
placed  0.1  to  0.2  grm.  of  molecular  platinum  moistened  with  0.25  to  0.5 
C.C.  of  water,  and  in  the  flask  the  substance  to  be  examined  and  20  to  30  c.c. 
of  alcohol  free  from  dissolved  oxygen.  The  flask  is  shaken  by  a  shaking 
machine  and  the  hydrogen  absorbed  is  read  off  when  constancy  is  obtained. 
Willst&tter^  had  previously  hydrogenated  polymethylenes  by  means  of 
Sabatier  and  Senderens'  method. 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  hydrogen  contained  in  a  sub- 
stance is  due  to  A.  P.  Lidoff.*  From  0.25  to  0.5  grm.  of  the  substance  is 
mixed  with  about  i  grm.  of  powdered  magnesium,  which  has  been  ignited 
previously  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  and  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  a 
tluck-walled  test-tube  made  out  of  combustion  tubing.    This  tube  should 

1  Ber.,  1895,28, 1S63.,  Chem.  Zenir.,  1898.  i*936;  1899.  i,  966;  1903,  i,  S64. 

«  Ber„  1911,  4Ju  3x21. 

"  Russ.  Pkys,  Cfum.  Soe.,  1908,  40*  700. 

^Loc,  ciL 

*  J.  Rums.  Pkys.  Ch^m.  Soe.,  1907.  39*  i9S»  208.     ZeUsch.  anal.  Cksm.,  1907.  46^  357* 
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be  130  mm.  long  and  9  mm.  in  diameter;  a  layer  of  magnesium  powder 
is  placed  above  the  mixture  so  as  to  fill  the  tube  to  a  height  of  about  80 
mm.  After  connecting  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with  a  gas  measuring 
burette,  the  layer  of  magnesium  is  heated  to  redness  and  the  heat  is  then 
gradually  extended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture. 
The  usual  precautions  are  taken  in  adjusting  the  zero  of  the  burette  and 
in  reading  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen. 

The  method  has  been  applied  by  the  author  to  the  examination  of 
hydrocarbon  oils. 

Paraffins. — ^The  para£Bins  possessing  the  smallest  reactivity  remain 
behind  after  removal  of  all  the  other  hydrocarbons.  They  are,  however, 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  strong  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  prolonged  heat- 
ing. Whilst  practically  unattacked  by  nitric  acid  in  any  form  at  ordinary 
temperature,  the  normal  members  may  be  slowly  decomposed  by  fuminig 
nitric  acid,  when  heated  on  the  water-bath;  but  the  iso-paraffins  are  readily 
attacked  under  these  conditions,  a  moderate  yield  of  nitro-compounds  beii^ 
obtained.^ 

The  estimation  of  solid  paraffin  in  oils  by  the  ether-alcohol  method  has 
been  described.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  estimate  conversely  the  amount 
of  oil  in  a  solid  paraffin. 

Thus  Marcusson'  bases  the  identification  of  a  paraffin  wax,  according 
to  its  origin,  upon  the  residual  oil  which  it  always  contains.  100  grm. 
parafiin  are  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  ethyl  ether  and  the  same  volume  of  ethyl 
alcohol  (96%)  is  then  added;  the  mixture  is  cooled  in  running  water  and 
filtered  on  a  BUchner  funnel.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  again,  dissolved 
in  50  C.C.  of  ether  and  precipitated  with  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  cooled  to  —20*  C, 
filtered  and  evaporated.  The  iodine  number  is  determined  of  the  oily  resi- 
due which  may  be  taken  up  in  benzin  for  further  purification.  This  is 
from  3  to  12  with  petroleum  paraffins  and  from  18  to  21  with  shale  paraf- 
fins; but  similar  differences  are  observed  before  and  after  refining  with 
samples  of  the  same  origin. 

F.  Sonmier*  makes  use  of  the  formaldehyde  method  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 20  grm.  of  paraffin  are  melted  in  a  flask,  20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  first  added  and  then  gradually  20  c.c.  of  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion, the  flask  being  shaken  and  excessive  heating  avoided.  The  mixture 
becomes  dark  red  and  is  left  for  20  minutes  on  the  water-bath;  it  is  then 
turned  into  a  porcelain  basin  and  left  on  the  water-bath  until  the  paraffin 
is  completely  separated.  After  cooling,  the  paraffin  cake  is  lifted  off,  the 
acid  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  and  the  "formolite"  is  shaken  out  with 
chloroform.    The  chlorofrom  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried 

>  Pranda  and  Youog,  loe.  cit. 

*  Znt.  angew.  Chem.,  1910.  33*  X057. 

'Pttroleum,  1913,  7,  409. 
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at  105*^  C.    The  "formolite"  varies  from  0.02  to  1.55%  and  corresponds  with 
the  tendency  of  a  paraffin  to  tiim  yellow. 

F.  Epstein  and  H.  Polon3d^  employ  the  formation  of  picrates  for  the 
same  purpose.  20  grm.  of  paraffin  are  melted  at  low  temperature^  0.02  grm. 
picric  add  is  added  and  well  stirred  in;  after  allowing  the  insoluble  matter 
to  settle,  the  paraffin  is  poured  into  a  mould  of  tinplate  which  floats  on  ice 
water.  The  colour  of  the  solidified  cake  is  compared  with  a  standard  sample 
and  0.05%  of  oil  in  paraffin  can  be  estimated. 

^PdrdUiUB^  Z9I3.  7>  594- 
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By  S.  S.  SADTLER. 

Bituminous  substances,  according  to  Herbert  Abraham,  are  classified 
as  (i)  natural  and  (2)  artificial.  The  natural  are  bitumens  and  p3n:obituinens. 
The  bitumens  are  {a)  gaseous,  as  natiural  and  marsh  gas;  (b)  liquid^  as 
petroleums  with  paraffin,  asphaltic  or  mixed  bases,  or  malthas  (''mineral 
tars");  (^)  solid,  as  mineral  waxes  like  ozokerite  (ceresin),  montan  wax  and 
hatchettite,  or  mineral  pitches  like  pure,  calcareous,  siliceous  and  earthy 
asphalt(um),  or  asphaltites  like  gilsonite,  glance  pitch,  manjak,  graliamite. 
The  pyrobitumens  are  (a)  solids  occurring  fairly  pure,  such  as  elaterite 
(wurtzelite),  albertite,  impsonite,  derived  from  asphalts,  and  peat,  lignite, 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  derived  from  vegetable  growth;  {b)  solids 
in  which  mineral  materials  predominate,  such  as  bituminous  shales  and  schists. 
The  artificial  bituminous  substances  may  be  of  (i)  animal  origin,  as  bone 
tar  and  bone  tar  pitch  from  bones,  or  fatty  acid  pitches  from  animal  and 
vegetable  fats,  such  as  stearin  pitch  (candle  tar),  cotton-oil-foots  pitch,  wool- 
fat  pitch,  palm-oil  pitch,  cottonseed-oil  pitch;  (2)  vegetable  origin,  as  fatty 
acid  pitches  from  vegetable  oils,  resin  pitch  from  saps  of  Conifera,  pine  tar 
and  pine  tar  pitch  from  wood  and  roots  of  Conifera,  wood  tar  and  wood  tar 
pitch  from  the  hard  woods;  (3)  mineral  origin,  as  water  gas  tar  and  pitch, 
sludge  pitch,  petroleum  asphalt  (petroleum  pitch), blown  (oxidized)  petroleum 
asphalt  from  petroleum;  asphalt (um)  from  malthas,  paraffin,  etc.,  from 
ozokerite,  etc.,  peat  tar  and  pitch  from  peat,  lignite  tar  (brown  coal  tar) 
and  pitch  from  lignite  (brown  coal),  coal  tar  and  pitch,  coke  oven  tar  and 
pitch,  blast-furnace  tar  and  pitch,  water-gas  tar  and  pitch,  generator-gas  tar 
and  pitch  from  bituminous  coal;  elaterite  pitch  from  elaterite,  shale  oil  and 
shale  oil  pitch  from  bituminous  shales. 

Asphalt 

Mefliod  of  Analysis  of  Total  Bitumen  in  Suxtece  Mixtures. — ^Weigh  10 

grm.  in  a  long  tube  or  deep  glass  cup  with  ground  stopper  and  then  fill  % 
full  with  carbon  disulphide.  Whirl  in  a  centrifuge  for  several  minutes. 
Decant  the  solvent  into  a  tared  platinum  dish  and  fill  the  tube  ^  full 
with  fresh  carbon  disulphide.  Stir  sediment  with  a  rod  and  whirl  again. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  solvent  above  the  sediment  remains  colourless. 

240 
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Ignite  these  extracts  in  a.  good  draught  and  bum  to  an  ash.  Diy  the 
test-tube  with  the  sediment  and  weigh.  Add  correction  in  the  platinum 
dish  ajid  subtract  from  100%  to  obtain  the  bitumen. 

Metfaod  of  Extracting  Bitumens  from  Binding  Courses,  Taptkaa,  Etc — 
A  special  extractor  (New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Type,  see  Figs.  10  and 
11),  for  analysts  of  paving  mixtures  containing  broken  stone,  is  used.  The 
bituminous  mixture  should  be  warmed  imtil  it  can  be  readily  broken  apart 
by  hand,  without  fracturing  any  of  the  stony  particles;  500  grm.  of  the 
di^ntegrated  mixture  should  be  packed  as  tightly  as  pos^ble  in  the  wire 
basket  and  then  covered  with  a  disc  of  cotton  or  felt  of  H  to  M  i"-  thick; 
175  to  300  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform  or 


FiQ.  10. — N.  Y.  t«stli^  laboratory  extractor  in  parts. 

benzol  are  placed  in  the  inside  vessel  in  which  the  wure  basket  is  sus- 
pended. Coot  water  should  be  circulated  through  the  inverted  cone  con- 
denser which  is  also  the  cover  of  the  apparatus  and  not  intended  to  fit 
tight.  A  16  cp.  carbon  filament  incandescent  lamp  is  the  source  of  neat. 
A  500  grm.  sample  of  the  mixture  should  be  extracted  clean  with  carbon 
disulphide  in  about  3  hours.  From  300  to  300  grm.  of  asphalt  block  or 
Topeka  ^pe  mixture  is  a  sufficiently  large  sample  for  that  type  of  mate- 
nal.  After  extraction,  the  solvent  and  matter  removed  from  the  sample 
during  the  analysis  should  be  burnt  to  recover  any  fine  mineral  particles 
which  may  have  passed  into  the  extract  The  extractors  are  made  entirely 
d  metal. 
16 


Ductili^  {New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Methods). — The  sample  is  melted 
and  poured  into  brass  briquette  moulds,'  the  latter  first  having  been  amal- 
gamated to  prevent  the  asphalt  from  adhering.    The  sample  is  then  cooled 
and  placed  in  ice  water  (41°  P.)  for  15  minutes.    Then  with  a  heated  knife, 
the  excess,  of  asphalt  over  i  cm.  thickness  is  cut  off  so  that  the  centre  and 
narrowest  portion  of  the  briquette  is  i  sq.  cm.     The  briquette  is  placed  in 
water  at  77"  for  15  minutes,  and  then  drawn  out  in  water  at  77"  F.  in  a 
ductility  machine,  so  regulated  that  it  only  moves 
5  cm.  per  minute.    The  reading  on  the  metre  rule 
when  the  thread  of  asphalt  breaks  is  called  the 
ductility  of  the  asphalt. 


-N.  Y.  testing 


Melting^K>int 

^^Nuatus. — Outer  vessel  or  container  for  the 
glycerin  bath,  a  600  c.c.  Jena  beaker.  Griffin  type. 
Inner  vessel  or  air-bath  300  c.c.  is  a  lipless  Jena 
beaker. 

Chur  or  support  for  inner  vessel  is  cut  out  of 
^6-in.  sheet  aluminium. 

Cover  for  inner  vessel  is  cut  out  of  sheet  alu- 
minium or  brass. 

Support  for  moulds  consists  of  discs  of  brass 
with  holes  tapped  for  two  or  four  moulds  suspended 
on  three  hangers. 

Commercial  glycerin,  standard  thermometer. 
Double  thickness  20  mesh  iron  gauze. 
Iron  tripod,  stand  and  clamps. 
Bunsen  or  alcohol  burner. 
Manipulation.— One  or  more  of  the  brass  moulds  standing  upon  a  piece 
of  amalgamated  brass  or  tin  should  be  filled  with  the  bitumen  under  exaimoa- 
tion.     The  bitumen  may  be  softened  by  cautiously  heating  it  in  a  small 
casserole  or  tin  box  until  it  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  be  poured  into  the  mould. 
After  trimming  off  the  upper  surface  level  with  the  mould,  place  the  sample 
in  water  at  77°  F.  for  about  10  minutes.    It  should  then  be  suspended  in  the 
air-bath  of  the  apparatus  and  the  cover  and  thermometer  placed  in  their 
pro[>er  positions.     The  temperature  of  the  glycerin  bath  should  also  be  77° 
F.  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 

The  apparatus  should  stand  on  a  double  20-mesh  iron  gauze,  supported 
on  an  iron  tripod  and  heated  at  the  rate  of  5°F.perminute.  The  temperature 
at  which  the  sample  of  bitumen  flows  from  the  mould  and  first  touches  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  vessel,  is  recorded  as  the  melting  or  flowing  point 

a  N.  y.  T.  L.  aoat  tat  appantiu  an  made  by  Bonid 
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Float  Test — The  sample  is  melted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and 
then  poured  into  a  small  brass  mould  (the  same  as  used  in  melting  point  deter- 
minations). It  is  then  allowed  to  cooly  placed  in  waterat4i^F.for  10  minutes, 
the  edges  then  trimmed  with  a  hot  knife  and  cooled  for  10  minutes  longer. 
It  is  then  screwed  into  an  aluminium  float  plate  or  dish  about  3  in.  diameter 
and  placed  in  water  at  150^  F.  starting  a  stop  watch  the  moment  the  float  is 
placed  in  the  hot  water.  The  second  the  water  flows  through  the  melted 
bitumen  into  the  inside  of  the  float  mould  is  taken  as  the  float. 

Drqp  Point. — Melt  the  sample  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and 
then  coat  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  the  bitumen  until  a  layer  ^  to 
^e  ii^-  thick  and  about  i  in.  long  is  obtained.  Cool  and  place  in  an  air- 
bath  free  from  currents,  which  is  heated  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
rises  about  2^  C.  per  minute.  The  temperature  on  the  thermometer  when 
the  first  drop  falls,  is  noted  as  the  drip  point. 

Fluxes.^ 

By  the  term  "asphalt  content"  of  a  flux  or  road  oil,  etc.,  is  meant  the 
residue  remaining  after  heating  the  oil  at  500^  F.  until  the  penetration  at 
77^  F.  of  the  residue  is  100. 

Sp,  gr.  at  60°  F.  or  77®  F.  is  determined  in  a  small  bottle  by  weighing  in 
air  and  water  as  under  Crude  Petroleums. 

Flash  point  is  determined  in  a  New  York  State  Open  Cup  Tester. 
This  consists  in  heating  the  flux  in  a  3-ounce  tin  box  with  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  inserted  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  flux  rises  5^  F.  every 
minute.  The  point  at  which  the  escaping  gases  catch  fire  or  a  lighted 
taper  flashes  the  entire  surface  of  the  oil  is  noted  as  the  flash  point. 

Loss  on  20  Grm.  at  213**  F. — Weigh  out  20  grm.  into  a  3-ounce  tin  box 
and  note  the  exact  weight.  Then  put  in  an  oven  at  212°  F.  and  leave  for  5 
or  7  hours  as  specifications  call  for.  Take  out  from  oven,  cool  and  weigh. 
Calculate  loss  to  per  cent. 

Loss  on  50  Gim.  at  212®  P. — Weigh  out  50  grm.  and  follow  procedure 
as  above. 

Loss  on  20  Grm.  at  325^  F. — Weigh  out  20  grm.  in  a  3-ounce  tin  box 
and  put  in  an  electric  oven  regulated  by  means  of  a  thermostat  at  325^ 
F.  for  5  or  7  hours  as  called  for.    Calculate  loss  to  percentage  as  above. 

Loss  of  50  grm.  at  325^  F.  is  estimated  in  the  same  way,  using  50  grm. 
instead  of  20  grm. 

When  removing  the  boxes  from  the  oven  it  is  advisable  to  tilt  them 
so  that  on  cooling  the  asphalt  is  up  against  one  side  of  the  box.  This  is 
done  when  a  penetration  of  the  residue  at  77®  F.  is  required. 

Bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  is  estimated  as  under  AsphdUs 
(see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  77). 

1  Methods  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory. 
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Mineral  matter  is  estimated  as  under  Asphalts  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  79). 

Bitumen  Soluble  in  88^  Ni^tha.— Weigh  out  i  grm  in  a  200  cc  Erlen- 
meyer  flask.  Add  100  c.c.  naphtha  (88®  B6.)  and  leave  over  night.  Filter 
through  a  wide  mouth  Gooch  crucible  without  suction,  wash  until  the  wash- 
ings are  colourless,  with  88®  naphtha;  dry  at  212®  F.  and  weigh.  If  all  the 
asphalt  is  not  washed  out  of  the  flask,  this  is  dried  and  weighed  also  and  the 
weight  of  the  remaining  asphalt  added  to  that  on  the  Gooch.  This  sub- 
tracted from  I  grm.  and  divided  by  100%  gives  per  cent,  soluble  in  88® 
naphtha. 

Roofing  Papers.^ 

Method  of  Testhig. — (i)  Make  four  tests  on  Mullen  (paper)  machine. 
Report  average  and  temperature.  (Cut  two  3-in.  squares,  two  6-in.  squares, 
one  piece  6X2  in.  for  subsequent  tests.) 

(2)  Ignite  one  of  the  3-in.  squares  and  calculate  per  cent.  ash. 

(3)  Extract  one  6-in.  piece  and  one  3-in.  piece  with  carbon  disulphide  in 
an  extractor  and  calculate  per  cent,  bitumen,  etc.,  as  per  following  formula: 

Formula  for  calculating  bitumen,  felt  and  mineral  matter  in  coating. 
If  A=per  cent,  ash  in  original  sample. 

B=per  cent,  ash  in  dry  felt. 

C=per  cent,  dry  felt  in  original  sample. 
A— CB=  mineral  matter  in  coating. 
100— C+ A— CB=  bitumen. 

(4)  Ignite  extracted  3-in.  square  and  calculate  per  cent,  ash  in  dry  felt. 

(5)  Measure  thickness  of  extracted  6-in.  square  felt. 

(6)  Make  four  tests  on  Mullen  machine  for  strength  of  dry  (extracted) 
felt.    Report  average. 

(7)  Treat  i  grm.  of  extracted  felt  with  100  c.c.  of  2%  sodium  hydroxide 
in  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  reflux  condenser  and  boil  gently  for 
^  hour. 

Filter  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  washing  with  hot  water,  return  fibres  to  flask 
and  treat  once  more  as  above.  After  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
dry  at  212®  F.  and  weigh.  Report  per  cent,  dry  felt  (wool  and  hair)  re- 
moved by  2%  sodium  hydroxide. 

(8)  Place  2  in.X6-in.  strip  in  ice  water  at  41®  F.  and  after  15  minutes 
work  over  rods  %  in.,  %  in.,  J^  in.,  %  in.,  J^  in.,  and  180®  flat,  reporting 
the  diameter  of  rod  over  which  roofing  cracks. 

Weight  3-in.  square  in  grams X  16.896  ^pounds  per  480  sq.  ft. 

Estunalion  of  Paraflbi  in  Asphaltum. 

Richardson's  method  of  purifying  the  fraction  soluble  in  light  benzin 
by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  82)  is  claimed 

1  Methods  of  the  N.  Y.  Testing  Laboratory. 
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by  Maixk^  to  be  tedious  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  is  recommended  by 
him.  I  grm.  of  asphaitimi  is  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  50  c.c. 
of  light  benzin  (b.  p.  70^  C.)  are  added.  After  digesting  for  i  hour  the 
liquid  is  filtered  through  40-60  grm.  of  the  dry  pulverised  charcoal  resting 
on  cotton  wool  moistened  with  petroleum  ether,  suction  being  applied. 
Washing  is  effected  with  three  to  four  portions  of  30  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether. 
The  bulk  of  the  solvent  is  distilled  off,  the  remainder  expelled  in  the  oven,  and 
paraffin  determined  in  the  residue  by  the  method  of  £ngler-B5hm-Holde 
(solution  in  ether  and  precipitation  with  absolute  alcohol  at  —20^  C). 

Sepaxation  of  Natund  and  Petroleum  Aqibalt — Marcusson  has  previously 
reconunended  the  estimation  of  the  oil  content  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
between  natural  and  petroleum  asphalt,  since  natural  asphalt  contains  2-34% 
oil,  practically  free  from  paraffin,  while  petroleum  asphalt  contains  26-58% 
oily  very  rich  in  paraffin.    H.  Loebell^  has  objected  that  this  method  is  im- 
practicable in  the  case  of  paving  asphalts  where  small  amounts  of  petroleum 
asphalt  are  added  to  Trinidad  asphalt  as  a  flux  and  serve  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  oily  constituents.    Marcusson*  replies  that  this  fact  in  itself  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  presence  of  petroleum  asphalt  in  the  natiural  product 
and  dtes  numerous  examples  in  support  of  thb  contention.    Loebell  recom- 
mends the  determination  of  the  paraffin  content  of  the  oily  portion  of  the 
a^halt  as  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  natiural  and  petroleum  as- 
phalts, the  oil  from  the  latter  being  high  in  paraffiin,  but  Marcusson  points 
out  that  certain  Roumanian  petroleums  show  a  very  low  paraffin  content. 
The  distillation  of  the  asphalts,  however,  and  determination  of  the  acid 
number  of  the  distillates  are  of  considerable  value.    Distillates  from  petro- 
leum asphalts  have  low  acid  numbers  and  free  paraffin  frequently  separates. 
Natural  asphalt  distillates  have  higher  acid  numbers  and  show  no  free  paraffin. 
Determination  of  the  saponification  number  of  the  asphalt  is  also  valuable, 
since  this  number  of  natural  asphalts  runs  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
petroleum  asphalts,  28.5-34  for  the  former  as  against  7.6-13.5  for  the  lat- 
ter.   Of  the  petroleum  asphalts  the  Califomian  and  Roumanian  products 
have  the  highest  saponification  number.    Determination  of  the  sulphur 
content  of  asphalts  is  of  little  value  since  the  sulphur  content  of  certain 
petroleum  asphalts  is  as  high  as  or  higher  than  that  of  some  natural  asphalts. 
The  Eatimatioa  of  Natural  Ae^halt  in  flie  Presence  of  Artificial  Aqphalt — 
Marcusson's  method^  is  based  on  the  precipitation  of  sulphonated  bitumens 
from  water  solution.    10  grm.  of  material  are  shaken  with  75  c.c.  of  an  ether 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (prepared  by  shaking  ether  with  cone,  hydro- 
chloric add,  keeping  the  mixture  cold)  in  three  or  four  portions.    After  10 
minutes  75  c.c.  of  water  are  added  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  steam-bath 
until  no  more  odour  of  ether  is  noticeable.    The  insoluble  matter  is  filtered 

*  ZeiL  anaL  Clurn,,  191 3*  S3*  553-S56. 

*  Ch»m.  ZtU.,  36,  aa-aj. 
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off,  dried  and  extracted  with  boiling  chloroform;  the  extract  is  weighed  after 
distilling  off  the  chloroform  and  dr3ring  at  105^.  3  grm.  of  this  bitumen  are 
then  treated  with  6  c.c.  of  cone,  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  on  the  steam-bath 
for  45  minutes.  The  product  is  treated  with  200  c.c.  of  water.  A  precipitate 
settles  out  which  after  i  hour  is  filtered  off,  washed  free  from  acid,  dried  and 
weighed.  This  product  is  the  natural  asphalt  bitimien.  The  amount  of 
mineral  matter  in  natiural  asphalt  varies  enormously,  but  the  valuation  of 
the  material  is  based  on  its  bitumen  content.  The  results  are  about  4%  low. 
Adding  a  correction  of  4%  to  results  obtained  with  Trinidad  asphalt  and 
coal-tar  pitch  mixtures,  of  known  composition  gave  figures  fairly  close  to 
the  theoretical.  Petroleum  residues  react  like  natural  asphalts  with  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  insoluble  precipitate  for  the  paraffin 
content  of  the  oily  portion  and  the  acid  content  of  the  distillate. 

Estimation  of  the  A^halt  Content  of  Mineral  Oils,  Petroleum  Pitch  and 
Similar  Materials. — ^A  series  of  experiments  by  Schwarz^  using  butanone 
instead  of  acetone  as  prescribed  in  the  official  German  methods  are  here 
given.    Butanone  is  a  good  solvent  for  mineral  ,oil  distillates  and  is  used 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner  for  their  separation  as  acetone;  the  ready 
solubility  of  light  mineral  oils  in  butanone  renders  it  advantageous  in 
separating  asphalt  from  dark  mineral  oils.    On  treating  asphaltic  mineral 
oils  at  room  temperature  with  the  solvent,  large  amounts  of  light  oil  are 
dissolved,  whilst  black,  very  viscous  to  soft  pitchy  masses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material,  remain  undissolved;  a  sharp  separation  of  the  asphalt 
from  the  oil  could  not  be  obtained  by  this  treatment,  but  on  heating  the 
butanone  to  boiling  (81^),  clear  dark  solutions  were  obtained.    Butanone  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  a  significant  amount  of  water,  causing  a  lowering  of 
solvent  power  and  a  more  perfect  separation  of  asphaltic  substances.     1,000 
c.c.  of  butanone  at  room  temperature  requires  about  no  c.c.  of  water  for 
saturation;  at  20^  the  water-free  material  has  sp.  gr.  =  0.805,  saturated  with 
water  =  0.835.    Tests  were  made  on  cylinder  oUs  using  a  butanone-water 
mixtiure  of  sp.  gr.  0.835  and  of  0.812,  the  latter  dissolving  all  oils  and  giving 
a  clean,  sharp  separation  from  asphaltic  matter.    Estimations  were  made 
for  comparison  by  using  alcohol-ether  and  normal  benzine.    Results  by  the 
butanone  and  the  alcohol-ether  methods  with  some  samples  agreed  very  well, 
but  with  others  there  was  a  variation  due  to  the  nature  of  the  asphaltic 
matter,  soft  asphaltic  substances  being  dissolved  in  greater  amount  by  the 
latter  and  hard  substances  less  by  the  former.    With  normal  benzin,  the  re- 
sults showed  that  with  increasing  content  of  butanone-insoluble  asphalt, 
there  was  increase  in  the  precipitate  by  benzin,  with  a  darker  colouring  of  the 
benzin  solution;  larger  amounts  of  asphalt  are  precipitated  with  butanone 
than  with  benzin.    Experiments  were  made  on  solid  bitumens  (Trinidad 
asphalt,  soft  Italian  asphalt,  Galician).    Butanone  is  superior  to  the  usual 
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solvents  for  separating  asphaltene  from  petrolene  in  that  no  chemical  change 
is  liable  to  take  place  in  the  constituents  from  overheating,  and  because  the 
solvent  power  may  be  varied  by  var^dng  additions  of  water;  this  makes  it 
possible  to  separate  the  asphalt  into  a  series  of  characteristic  constituents. 
An  accurate  study  of  the  latter  should  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  asphalts  and  the  rdle  of  sulphur  in  their  formation  and 
pro])eities.  Water-free  butanone  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol- 
ether  in  the  determination  in  oils;  a  single  precipitation  (cooling  of  the 
butanone  solution  in  ice-salt  mixture  and  filtration  at  15°)  separates  total 
paraflin. 

Mineral  Oils. 

Determination  of  Sp.  Gr.  of  Small  Quantities  6f  Blineral  and  ottier 
Oils.' — When  the  quantity  is  less  than  i  c.c.  a  sp.  gr.  bottle  of  5  ex.  capacity 
is  filled  with  about  4.5  c.c.  of  water  and  weighed.  The  oil  is  poured  into  the 
bottle  on  top  of  the  water  and  the  bottie  again  weighed.  Taking  d  as  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  under  test,  n  its  volume  and  /  its  weight,  we  have:  d=^n/f. 
But  n  is  equal  to  w  (wt.  of  water  fully  filling  the  bottie)  less  e  (weight  of 
water  and  oil)  less  Pi  (weight  of  bottie  partially  filled  with  water).    Thus: 

d=(w-«)/(#2-#i). 

Method  of  Detennining  flie  Sp.  Gr.  of  Heavy  Petroleums  (Heavy 
Crude  Petroleums,  Viscous  Lubricants,  "Black  Oils,"  etc.). — J.  McC. 
Sanders^  describes  the  following  method:  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  100 
C.C.  burettes,  a  100  c.c.  cylinder,  a  thermometer,  rubber-tipped  glass  rod, 
and  a  glass  tube  curved  at  one  end  in  a  semicircle,  and  having  a  small  rubber 
bulb  fastened  on  the  other.  Two  mixtures  of  pure  alcohol  and  water  are 
required,  one  containing  50%  and  the  other  75%  alcohol  by  volume.  The 
burettes  are  supported  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Into  the  cylinder 
about  75  C.C.  of  the  dilute  mixture  are  run  from  one  of  the  burettes.  The 
o3  is  poured  into  the  glass  tube  and  the  tube  is  then  immersed  in  the  liquid 
and  a  small  drop  of  oil  is  forced  out  by  means  of  the  rubber  bulb.  If  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  is  less  than  that  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  the 
drop  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  can  be  removed  by  touching  it  with  the 
rubber-tipped  rod.  In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  stronger  alcohol  is  run  in 
from  the  other  burette,  well  mixed,  and  another  drop  of  oil  forced  out. 
These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixture  and  the  oU 
drops  are  identical.  The  volume  of  the  two  alcohol  solutions  used  to 
form  the  mixture  are  read  oflf  from  the  burettes,  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixture 
is  calculated  from  the  amounts  used. 

Sulphur  (According  to  Richardson,  Private  Communication). — About 
0-2-0.3  grm.  oil  (or  asphalt)  is  weighed  out  on  a  small  cylindrical  absorp- 
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tion  disc  and  is  burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  in  a  large  glass  bottle. 
The  oil  is  kindled  by  an  electric  spark  which  bums  a  piece  of  iron  wire  and 
the  fire  is  communicated  to  the  disc  by  a  thread  of  cotton.  As  soon  as  the 
combustion  is  complete,  the  bottle  is  cooled  so  as  to  form  a  vacuum.  A 
solution  of  sodium  dioxide  is  then  drawn  in  through  a  separating  funnel^ 
and  the  bottle  is  shaken  so  that  all  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed  and  oxidised 
by  the  alkali.  The  alkali  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  the  bottle  rinsed  two 
or  three  times  and  the  rinsings  added  to  the  alkaline  solution.  This  is  tlien 
boiled,  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to  cover  the 
beaker  with  a  watch  glass  to  prevent  loss  by  effervescing.  After  all  the 
hydrogen  dioxide  has  been  boiled  out,  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  am- 
monia, then  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sulphur  trioxide 
precipitated  with  barium  chloride  in  boiling  solution.  The  mixture  is  boiled 
5  minutes  and  left  overnight.  The  barium  sulphate  is  collected  on  a  Gooch 
crucible,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Petroleum  Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils. — 
A  large  proportion  of  the  total  sulphur  in  many  inferior,  poorly  refined 
petroleum  oils  is  present  as  sulphonates  or  sulphates;  these  compoimds  are 
not  included  when  the  sulphur  is  estimated  by  ordinary  ''lamp"  methods, 
since  they  remain  in  the  wick,  and  although  included  when  direct  oxidation 
methods  are  employed,  no  distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  sulphur 
compounds  normally  present  in  the  oil.  The  method  employed  by  Con- 
radson^  consists  in  burning  to  dryness  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  oil  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  kerosene  burner  and  aspirating  the  products  of  combustion 
through  two  absorption  tubes  arranged  in  series  and  containing  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  (6  grm.  per  litre)  previously  standardised  with  N/10 
acid.  10-20  grm.  of  illuminating  or  5-10  grm.  of  lubricating  oils  are  usually 
taken  for  the  determination;  the  more  viscous  oils  are  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  highly  refined  kerosene  of  known  sulphur  content,  and  when 
the  mixtiure  has  burned  completely,  a  further  2  c.c.  of  the  kerosene  are 
added  and  burned  to  dryness.  The  sodium  carbonate  solution  (including 
the  rinsings  of  the  apparatus)  is  either  titrated  with  standard  acid  or  oxidised 
with  bromine  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride 
as  usual.  The  examination  of  the  wick  for  sulphur  compounds  is  con- 
ducted as  follows:  When  only  the  total  sulphur  (sulphonates  and  sulphates) 
is  required,  the  wick,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  digested  with  0.2  grm.  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  until  the  fibres  are 
disintegrated,  when  2  grm.  of  magnesium  nitrate  are  added  and  the  tern- 
peratiure  is  gradually  raised  until  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed;  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  residue  is  then  estimated  by  the  usual  means.  When 
separate  estimations  are  required  of  the  sulphur  present  as  sulphonates 
and  sulphates,  the  wick  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  which 
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is  then  diluted  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  containing  the  sulphonates,  is 
either  oxidised  with  bromine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ymth  nitric  acid  (the  residue  being  treated  with  hydrochloric  add  and 
boiling  water),  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  the  barium  sulphate  represent- 
ing the  solphonates  originally  present.  The  sulphur  in  the  residue  from  the 
barium  hydroxide  treatment  is  estimated  by  the  method  employed  in  estimat- 
ing the  total  sulphur  in  the  wick  (see  Sulphur  Method^  pages  247,  248;. 

'Water  in  Crude  Petroleum. — Weigh  out  loo  grm.  of  the  thoroughly  mixed 
sample  into  a  500  c.c.  distilling  flask.  Add  100  c.c.  of  heavy  benzin  (62^  B6.) 
and  connect  the  flask  to  a  water-jacketed  condenser.  Distil  until  no  more 
^water  passes  over,  which  can  easily  be  observed  by  an  absence  of  bumping. 
Collect  the  distillate  in  a  100  c.c.  graduated  cylinder,  the  first  10  c.c.  of  which 
are  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  c.c.  Rinse  out  the  condenser  with  naphtha  and 
then  read  the  volume  of  water  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
This  reads  directly  as  a  percentage. 

Method  of  Diying  OIL — (i)  The  crude  oO  is  dried  either  by  warming  with 
calcium  chloride  in  a  flask  with  an  inverted  glass  condenser,  and  then  filter- 
ing through  cheese-cloth. 

(2)  By  distilling  the  oU  in  a  copper  still  until  all  water  has  passed  over. 
The  distillate  which  consists  of  water  and  light  oils  is  collected  in  a  separating 
funnel,  the  lower  layer  of  water  drawn  off  and  the  light  oily  layer  is  added  to 
the  residue  in  the  still  as  the  dried  sample. 

Both  of  these  methods  are  at  fault,  however,  in  that  there  is  a  slight  loss 
of  the  lighter  oils,  a  difficulty  that  is  very  hard  to  overcome. 

Analysis  of  Heavy  Naphtha  and  DistQlatas.-r-Sp.  gr.  at  60^  F.  is  best  de- 
termined by  the  Westphal  balance.  Flash  and  Fire  Tests.  Determine  with 
Tagliabue  Cup. 

Loss  on  Spontaneous  Evaporation. — Weigh  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  from  a  pipette 
into  a  3)^  in.  crystallising  dish  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  77^  F.  (25°  C.)      Weigh  again  and  calculate  loss  as  percentage. 

Su^uric  Add  Absorption. — Into  a  20  or  30  c.c.  carbon  tube  measure 
exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  and  10  c.c.  of  cone,  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  allow  to  stand  about  30  minutes.  Note  the  amount  of  oil  absorbed  by 
the  acid  and  report  as  percentage. 

Colour  is  obtained  by  matching  the  oil  in  a  x-in.  (or  fraction  thereof) 
cell  with  standard  tints,  in  a  Lovibond  Tintometer. 

Estimation  of  Hard  Acfphalt  in  Mineral  Oils  by  Normal  Benzin.— Ac- 
cording to  L.  Allen's  Laboratory,  Hamburg.^  A  cylinder  oU  containing  0.2% 
hard  asphalt  was  treated  according  to  Holde's  directions  with  normal  benzin, 
but  the  residue  did  not  look  like  asphalt  and  was  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
leaving  only  0.018%  asphalt.  A  simUar  removal  of  paraffin  compounds  by 
absolute  alcohol  from  ''hard  asphalt"  residues  was  observed  by  Ubbelohde. 
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Oxygen  in  Bitumens. — A  process  has  been  described  by  S.  P.  Sadtier^ 
which  is  a  development  of  that  of  W.  M.  Cross,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows: 
A  fused  silica  combustion-tube  30  in.  long  is  partly  filled  with  iron  wool  and 
placed  in  a  combustion  furnace.  In  one  end  of  the  tube  is  a  boat  containing 
the  weighed  sample  of  asphalt.  The  other  end  is  connected  in  succession 
with  a  U-tube  filled  with  spun  glass,  and  a  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube.  The 
part  of  the  tube  filled  with  the  iron  wool  is  strongly  heated  while  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  boat  is  kept  cool  by  trickling  water  over  it.  Hydrogen  is  passed 
slowly  through  the  apparatus  until  the  calcium  chloride  tube  has  attained  a 
constant  weight.  The  boat  is  then  gradually  heated  imtil  ultimately  it  and 
its  contents  attain  the  ma^ginum  temperature  possible,  which  is  so  main- 
tained for  a  time.  The  water  formed  will  be  completely  carried  into  the 
calcium  chloride  tube  if  the  hydrogen  is  passed  through  long  enough.  Any 
sulphur  present  will  unite  with  the  heated  iron  wool.  The  hydrogen  used  is 
dried  and  purified  by  passing  it  slowly  through -concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
over  calcium  chloride  and  then  over  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Carbon  Test  and  Ash  Residue  in  Petroleum  Lubricating  Oils. — Conrad- 
son's  apparatus'consists  of  an  iron  crucible  or  retort  having  a  diameter  at  top 
of  80  mm.,  bottom  45  mm.,  height  55  mm.  Inside  the  crucible  is  placed,  upon 
a  support,  either  a  glass  crystallising  dish  (65  mm.  in  diam.)  or  a  70-80  c.c. 
platinum  dish;  the  latter  is  preferred  for  further  study  of  the  carbon  residue. 
In  the  lid  of  the  retort  are  attached  two  tubes,  (i)  an  exit  or  delivery  pipe  7-8 
mm.  in  diameter,  bent  and  attached  to  a  condenser,  and  (2)  a  tube  2  nun.  in 
diameter,  for  blowing  out  the  heavy  fumes.  35  grm.  of  the  oil  are  placed  in 
the  weighed  dish,  the  cover  clamped  down,  using  an  asbestos  washer,  and 
the  apparatus  put  on  an  asbestos  block  resting  on  a  tripod  and  covered  with 
a  sheet  iron  or  asbestos  hood  on  top  of  which  is  a  clay  chinmey,  to  distribute 
the  heat  uniformly.  To  get  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  hot  at  the  be- 
ginning, a  large  gas  flame  is  used  at  the  start  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is 
subsequently  lowered;  the  distillation  should  be  uniform  and  at  the  rate  of 
I  C.C.  per  minute.  At  the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  flame  is  raised  gradually 
to  make  the  bottom  and  lower  part  of  the  apparatus  red  hot,  when  heavy  fire 
test  oils  are  tested,  and  through  the  inlet  pipe  attached  to  a  rubber  tubing 
carbon  dioxide  or  another  suitable  gas  is  momentarily  blown  to  expel  the 
heavy,  dense  fumes  or  vapours.  After  cooling,  the  dish  containing  the  carbon 
residue  is  weighed,  the  latter  ground  fine  and  leached  out  with  boiling  water 
(the  solution  is  tested  with  litmus  paper  and  with  silver  nitrate  for  chlorine); 
next  digested  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (i :  i),  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
wQghed.  The  difference  in  weight  gives  approximately  the  amount  of 
foreign  matter  in  the  carbon  residue.  The  carbon  residue  transferred  back 
to  the  platinum  dish  is  burned  off,  adding  a  little  ammonium  nitrate;  if  any 
residue  is  left  it  is  weighed  and  deducted  from  the  last  carbon  weight  and 
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in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  water  and  hydrochloric  sidd  solutions 
are  xinited  and  examined  for  impurities  (e.g.,  Fe,  Al,  CaO,  MgO,  NasO,  SOs). 
Some  lubricating  oils  contain  oleates  of  lead,  aluminium,  zinc,  calcium  or 
magnesium  held  either  in  solution,  or  suspension  or  both;  before  making 
the  above  test  it  should  be  ascertained  if  any  of  these  compounds  are 


Proposed  Provisdonai  Tests  for  Lubricants.^ 

Viscosity*  shall  be  determined  with  the  Saybolt  universal  viscosimeter, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Diameter  of  overflow  fiUing  gauge  cup 51.0  mm. 

Depth  of  overflow  fiUinff  gauge  cup 13 .0  mm. 

Diameter  of  main  cylindrical  tube 30.0  mm. 

Depth  from  starting  head  to  outlet  jet X13 .0  mm. 

Length  of  outlet  jet 13 .0  mm. 

Diameter  of  outlet  jet x .  8  mm. 

Charging  quantity 70.0  c.c. 

Tables  for  the  conversion  of  the  readings  of  other  instruments  into  those 
of  the  Saybolt  universal  viscosimeter  are  now  in  preparation  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Sp.  Gr. — For  all  practical  purposes  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
hydrometer,  Westphal  balance  or  Geissler  pyknometer,  provided  these  in- 
struments are  verified.  The  observations  should  be  taken  with  the  oil  at 
'5*5^**  i'^^  FO  and  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

For  Baum6  hydrometers  the  committee  recommends  the  use  of  those 
based  on  the  formula  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards: 

^P"  ^'"i3o+Bt6o76^F. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  many  Baum6  hydrometers  now  in 
use  are  not  based  on  this  formula  and  in  converting  the  readings  of  any 
Baum£  hydrometer  to  sp.  gr.  care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  formula  on 
which  the  instrument  in  question  is  based. 

Flash  and  Fire  Test— With  the  Cleveland  Open  Cup.— The  cup  is  filled 
to  about  ^  in.  from  the  top  and  the  thermometer  is  suspended  so  that  the 
bulb  is  just  immersed  in  the  oil.  The  oil  is  heated  at  the  rate  of  10°  F.  per 
minute  by  a  Bunsen  burner  with  a  protecting  chimney;  as  the  flash  point  is 
approached  a  test  is  made  for  every  rise  of  3*  F.  by  slowly  passing  the  small 
bead-like  test  flame  across  the  cup  near  the  thermometer.  The  oil  should 
flash  near  the  thermometer  when  the  proper  point  is  reached.  The  fire  test 
is,  as  a  rule,  50  to  80^  F.  higher  than  the  flash  point.  As  the  open-cup  tests 
are  easily  affected  by  draughts  they  are  subject  to  errors  of  5°  F.  If  the 
thermometer  is  graduated  to  read  for  total  immersion,  the  stem  correction 
should  be  applied.  When  this  is  done  it  is  suggested  that  "corr."  be  added 
to  the  reading,  thus,  "flash  379**  F.  corr." 

<  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Soc.for  Testing  Materials,  I9i4t  I4t  Part  I.  358. 

*  The  minority  report  recommended  that  the  Engler  method  be  an  alternative  method. 
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Pensky-Mariens  Test. — ^Where  greater  accuracy  is  required  the  Pensky- 
Martens  tester  should  be  employed.    The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows: 

The  oil  container  is  placed  in  a  metal  heating  vessel  provided  with  a 
mantle  in  order  to  protect  the  heating  vessel  from  loss  of  heat  by  radiatioii. 
The  oil  cup  is  closed  by  a  tightly  fitting  lid.  Through  the  centre  of  the  lid 
passes  a  shaft  carrying  the  stirring  arrangement,  which  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  handle.  In  another  opening  of  the  cover  a  thermometer  is  fixed.  Tbe 
lid  is  perforated  with  several  orifices,  which  are  left  open  or  covered,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  a  sliding  cover.  This  can  be  rotated  by  turning  the  vertical 
spindle  by  means  of  the  mUled  head.  By  turning  this  head  an  opening 
of  the  slide  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  an  orifice  in  the  cover,  and  sim- 
ultaneously a  very  small  flame,  burning  at  the  movable  jet  is  tilted  oa  to 
the  surface  of  the  oil. 

The  test  is  performed  by  filling  the  oil  into  the  oil  cup  up  to  a  certain  mark, 
fixing  the  cover  and  heating  the  oU  somewhat  rapidly  at  first,  until  its  tem- 
perature is  about  30^  below  the  expected  flash  point.  The  temperature  is 
then  allowed  to  rise  only  very  slowly,  by  making  suitable  use  of  the  wire  gauze 
so  that  the  rise  of  temperature  within  a  half  minute  does  not  exceed  about 
2^.  Every  1.05^  the  milled  head  is  turned  and  the  flame  tilted  into  the 
oil  cup.  The  temperature  at  which  a  slight  explosion  is  produced  is  noted 
as  the  flash  point  of  the  oil. 

Soap  Test — The  test  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  metaphosphates 
of  the  earthy  and  alkali  metals  and  aluminium  are  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  5  to  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  are  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  86^  benzin,  and  15 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ''stick  phosphoric  acid"  in  absolute  alcohol 
are  added,  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand;  the  formation  of  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate indicates  the  presence  of  soap.  For  the  accurate  determination  of 
these  soaps  a  known  quantity  of  the  oil  must  be  ignited  and  the  residue 
quantitatively  examined. 

Saponification  Value. — This  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  milligrams 
of  potassium  hydroxide  necessary  to  saponify  i  grm.  of  the  oil.  From  2.5 
to  10  grm.  of  the  oil,  according  as  65  to  20%  of  saponifiable  matter  are 
supposed  to  be  present,  are  boiled  with  25  c.c.  N/2  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  in  a  200  c.c.  Jena  Erlenmeyer  flask.  A  reflux  condenser  is  used 
and  the  boiling  may  require  from  5  to  8  hours.  The  excess  of  alkali  is 
titrated  with  N/2  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein.  The  strength 
of  the  N/2  potassium  hydroxide  is  determined  by  boiling  25  c.c.  in  a  similar 
flask  alongside  of  those  in  which  the  oil  is  treated  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Alcohol  purified  with  silver  oxide  according  to  Dunlap's  method  should 
be  used,  as  well  as  potassium  hydroxide  ''purified  by  alcohol."  For  heavy 
oils,  dissolve  them  in  sufficient  chemically  pure  benzol  to  make  a  clear  solu- 
tion before  adding  the  potassium  hydroxide.    Usually  50  c.c.  wiU  suffice. 
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Add* — ^About  10  grm.  of  oil  are  weighed  into  a  200  c.c.  Jena  Erlen- 
meyer  flask;  6oWk'oi  neutral  alcohol  added,  the  mixture  warmed  to  about 
60^  C.  and  titrated  with  AV6  potassium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthaleln, 
the  flask  being  frequently  and  thoroughly  shaken. 

Tlie  free  acid,  if  present,  should  be  reported  as  the  number  of  milli* 
grains  of  potassium  hydroxide  necessary  to  neutralise  the  acidity  in  i  grm. 
of  oil,  and  the  nature  of  the  acid  stated  if  possible. 

Sulplicir  Test. — ^Proceed  as  foUows:    A  portion  of  a  sample,  0.7  to  1.0 

grm.  is  burned  in  a  calorimetric  bomb  containing  10  c.c.  of  water  and  oxygen 

under   a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.    A  lower  pressure  sometimes  gives 

inaccurate  results.    If  the  sample  contains  more  than  3%  of  sulphur  the 

bomb  is  allowed  to  stand  in  its  water-bath  for  15  minutes  after  ignition  of 

the  charge.    In  case  the  sulphur  content  is  as  high  as  5%,  oxygen  under 

pressure  of  40  atmospheres  is  used.    With  these  high  pressures  in  a  Berthelot 

bomb  of  500  to  600  C.C.  capacity,  repeated  trials  have  failed  to  show  even 

traces  of  carbon  monoxide  or  sulphur  dioxide.    If  a  smaller  bomb  of  about 

175   c.c.  capacity,  such  as  the   Peters  or  Kroeker,  is  used,  incomplete 

combustion  from  a  lack  of  oxygen  may  result  if  too  large  a  sample  is  taken. 

After  cooling — 15  minutes  is  usually  enough — the  bomb  is  opened  and 

its  contents  are  washed  into  a  beaker.    If  the  bomb  has  a  lead  washer,  5 

C.C.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodiimi  carbonate  are  added,  the  contents 

are  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  boiled  for  10  minutes  and  then  filtered. 

This  operation  is  necessary  to  decompose  any  lead  sulphate  from  the  washer. 

The  united  washings  are  then  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled 

to  expel  all  carbonic  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid-content  is  determined  in 

the  usual  way  with  barium  chloride. 

Gravimetric  determination  is  preferred  to  volumetric,  because  the  nitro- 
gqi  contained  in  the  air  originally  in  the  bomb  is  oxidised  in  part  to  nitro- 
adds,  which  cause  a  small  error  if  the  volumetric  determination  alone  is  used. 
The  sulphur  content  of  any  combustible  material,  from  light  gasolines 
weighed  in  a  tared  gelatiil  capsule  to  solid  bitumens  and  cokes,  can  be  readily 
determined  by  this  method. 

This  method  of  burning  in  a  bomb  is  accurate,  practicable  and  rapid, 
and  is  recommended  in  preference  to  all  of  the  other  methods  de- 
scribed. The  calorimetric  determination,  if  desired,  can  be  made  at  the  same 
time  (see  page  247  for  sulphur  in  asphalt  and  bitumens). 

Test  for  Water. — ^Dilute  the  oil  with  an  equal  volume  of  benzene  which 
has  beeA  previously  saturated  with  water.  Warm  to  32**.  Whirl  vig- 
orously in  a  centrifuge  until  the  separated  layer  of  water  does  not  appear 
to  increase  in  volume. 

Alternative  Method. — The  water  content  may  be  determined  as  follows: 
80  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  a  250  c.c.  distilling  flask  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  xylol  or  benzin,  having  an  initial  boiling  point  of  about 
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150^,  is  added.  The  distillation  is  carried  out  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  i 
drop  of  distillate  per  second  until  163°  is  reached.  In  the  event  of  a  few 
drops  of  water  adhering  to  the  condenser  and  failing  to  run  into  the 
receiver,  t  hey  may  be  removed  with  a  weighed  pellet  of  cotton  and  the 
amount  of  water  so  obtained  added  to  that  foimd  in  the  distillate. 

Prec^itation  Test — ^Dissolve  10  c.c.  of  oil  in  90  c.c.  of  86  to  88^  benzin 
(from  Pennsylvania  crude)  in  a  tapered  graduated  tube.  Whirl  in  centri- 
fuge until  no  further  change  in  the  amount  of  precipitate  is  observed. 

Microscopical  Ezamination. — ^Put  a  few  drops  of  the  well-mixed  oil  on  a 
slide  and  note  the  nature  of  the  suspended  matter — ^whether  carbonaceous 
specks,  flakes  of  paraffin  which  disappear  on  warming,  or  foreign  matter. 
Polarised  light  is  a  great  aid  in  detecting  paraffin  crystals,  showing  them  white 


Fig.  12. — "Gray"  Carbon  Residue  Flask. 

on  a  black  background.    The  polariscope  is  excellent  for  this  same  purpose, 
showing  them  when  it  is  impossible  to  see  them  with  direct  light. 

Carbon  Residue  Test  (T.  T.  Gray's  Method). — To  a  tared  i-ounce  flask 
of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  12  preferably  of  quartz,  add  25  c.c.  of 
the  oil  to  be  tested  and  weigh.  Wrap  the  neck  of  the  flask  with  asbestos 
paper  as  far  down  as  the  side  arm.  Stopper  tightly  with  a  good  cork. 
Connect  to  a  small  aerial  condenser  by  plugging  the  space  with  asbestos 
or  glass  wool.  Provide  a  shield  which  will  protect  the  flame  and  the  flask 
up  to  the  side  tube.  Using  the  flame  of  a  good  Bunsen  burner,  heat  the  flask 
so  that  the  flrst  drop  of  distillate  will  come  over  in  approximately  5  minutes. 
Continue  the  distillation  at  such  a  rate  that  i  drop  per  second  will  fall 
from  the  end  of  the  condenser.  As  the  end  of  the  distillation  approaches, 
increase  the  heat  just  enough  so  that  the  heavy  vapors  are  allowed  to  con- 
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dense  and  drop  back  into  the  flask;  continue  increasing  the  heat  untQ  the 
flask  is  enveloped  in  the  flame,  and  maintain  the  temperature  5  minutes. 
AUo^w  the  flask  to  cool,  remove  the  asbestos  covering  and  cork,  and  bum  out 
completely  the  carbon  and  oil  in  the  neck  as  far  down  as  the  side  tube 
and  in  the  side  tube.  Heat  the  bottom  of  the  flask  until  no  more  vapours 
are  given  off,  cool  and  weigh. 

The  viscositjr  of  hibricatisg  oils  is  measured  by  the  Ostwald  viscosimeter 
described  in  text-books  of  Ph3rscial  Chemistry  (e.g.,  Findlay's  Practical 
Physical  Chemistry). 

Filtered  oil  is  run  into  the  viscosimeter  to  the  marks  chI,    It  is  now  sus- 
pended in  a  bath  of  paraffin  wax  or  suitable  clear  high  flash  oil.    It  is  ad- 
justed quite  vertically  by  reference  to  plumb  lines  suspended  in  the  bath. 
A  2-litre  Jena  beaker  forms  a  convenient  bath,  and  stirring  may  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  a  glass  paddle,  run  by  a  hot-air  motor.    A  delicate  ther- 
mometer is  immersed  in  the  bath.    If  the  determinations  are  carried  out  in 
a  suitable  place,  well  shielded  from  draughts  of  air,  steady  temperatures 
may  be  maintained  for  long  intervals.    It  is  advisable,  however,  to  guard 
the  apparatus  with  asbestos  millboard  as  a  protection  against  temperature 
fluctuations.    After  the  viscosimeter  has  been  immersed  15  minutes  at  con- 
stant temperature,  the  levels  of  the  oil  should  be  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  marks  &4,  by  means  of  a  warmed  glass  pipette.     Rubber  tubing  is 
fixed  to  the  top  of  bulb  A,  and  the  oil  slowly  sucked  up  above  mark  a.    It  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  down  and  when  the  meniscus  passes  a,  a  stop-watch 
reading  to  fifth  seconds  is  started  and  the  time  of  flow  between  a  and  b  is 
taken.    Four  or  five  determinations  are  made  and  averaged.    For  ordinary 
oils  the  following  dimensions  will  be  found  useful:  Capillary,  C,  6  cm.Xi 
mm.  bore;  bulb  -4,  4  cc;  bulb  B,  8  cc;  length  over  all  15  cm.     The  vis- 
cosimeters  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Milller,  Orme,  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
bom,  England. 

Specifications  for  Gas  Oils  for  Railways. — The  most  important  character- 
istic of  the  oil  is  its  "  heat  yield  "  (the  product  of  the  )deld  of  gas  and  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  gas).  This  is  nearly  independent  of  the  temperature  of 
gasification.  It  varies  with  the  hydrogen  content  of  the  oil;  but  the  loss  on 
compression  of  the  gas  depends  on  the  hydrogen  content  of  the  oO.  Since 
for  railway  purposes  the  gas  is  always  compressed,  it  is  the  ''heat  yield" 
of  the  gas  after  compression  which  is  of  interest.  Where  the  gas  is  to  be  used 
in  open  flame  burners,  the  "li^^t  yield"  (candle  power  yield)  is  of  more  im- 
portance, but  this  is  commonly  not  the  case  in  railway  lighting.  Of  impuri- 
ties in  the  ofl,  sulphur,  water,  and  creosote  are  to  be  controlled; nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  of  no  importance.  In  sampling  deliveries,  representative  samples 
for  water  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  By  gently  heating  a  sample  of 
the  oil  it  is  freed  from  water,  the  sp.  gr.  of  this  taken,  the  volume  of  oil  de- 

'Laadsberg,  J.  GoiM..  56, 10-14. 
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livered  (as  shown  by  measurement  or  a  meter),  multiplied  by  this  sp.  gr.  and 
the  resulting  weight  subtracted  from  the  shipper's  weight  is  taken  to  give  the 
water.  For  determining  the  "heat  yield,"  a  i-hour  actual  run,  requiring 
300-450  kg.  oil,  is  sufficient. 

Transfonner  Oils.^ — A  good  transformer  oil  must  have  a  large  insulation 
capacity.    It  must  be  absolutely  free  from  water,  be  neutral,  and  to  be  safe 
must  have  high  flash  and  solidifying  points.    The  bath  in  which  the  insula- 
tion capacity  is  determined  is  made  of  glass,  insulated  from  the  earth  by 
porcelain  strips  resting  upon  a  glass  plate;  the  electrodes  are  of  brass,  fitted 
.  with  porcelain  clasps  at  the  point  through  which  they  pass  the  hard  gum  cover 
of  the  bath.    Three  freshly  refined  oUs  with  viscosities  ranging  from  $.S^  to 
20^  (Engler)  at  20^  were  examined.    With  the  electrodes  5  mm.  apart,  and 
voltage  of  10,000,  no  spark  passed  after  20  minutes.    When  the  voltage  was 
increased  gradyally  to  40,000  a  spark  passed  through  the  heaviest  oil  after 
5  seconds,  through  a  lighter  oil  after  30  seconds,  and  through  the  lightest  oil 
after  60  seconds.    The  insulation  capacity  increases  with  viscosity.    The  oil 
loses  its  insulation  power  with  usage.    An  oil  with  a  vbcosity  of  8^  (Engler) 
at  20^,  which  had  been  in  use  for  3  years,  allowed  no  passage  of  a  spark  at 
10,000  volts,  but  did  so  immediately  at  17,000.    When  flrst  tested  this  oil 
allowed  no  passage  at  18,000  volts  after  5  minutes.    The  changes  in  tempera- 
ture cause  the  oil  to  darken  and  a  black  sediment  is  deposited.    This  powder 
(sp.  gr.  about  i)  is  soluble  in  benzene,  ether,  carbon  disulphide  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  benzin,  alcohol,  and  lubricating  oil; 
it  does  not  melt,  it  cokes  on  heating,  and  corresponds  to  a  highly  oxidised 
asphalt.    The  formation  of  this  resinous  matter  is  undesirable  on  account  of 
the  possibility  of  a  short  circuit.    The  asphaltic  content  of  a  transformer 
oil  is  determined  by  passing  oxygen  through  the  oil  heated  to  120^  for  70 
hoiurs,  dissolving  the  oil  in  benzin,  and  fdtering  the  insoluble  matter  on 
a  weighed  filter.    The  formation  of  this  resinous  matter  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  degree  of  refining,  and  upon  the  viscosity  of  the  oil.    An  oil  with  a 
viscosity  of  6°  Engler  at  50°,  unrefined,  gave  after  heating  for  70  hours,  and 
passing  oxygen  through  the  oil,  1.09%  of  resinous  matter;  when  refined  with 
10%  of  sulphuric  acid  only  0.036%  of  insoluble  matter  was  obtained,  and, 
when  refined  with  10%  sulphuric  acid  and  decolourised  with  4%  of  sodium 
silicate,  but  0.019%  ^^s  obtained.    The  conclusion  is  reached  that  a  light 
spindle  oil  with  a  viscosity  of  3**  to  5**  at  20®,  and  1 50^-160®  flash  point  is  the 
most  desirable  for  a  transformer  oil.    The  disadvantage  of  the  greater 
evaporation  must  be  weighed  against  the  advantages  of  a  large  insulation 
capacity,  but  slight  decomposition,  and  cheapness. 

Evaporation  Test  for  Mineral  Lubricating  and  Transfonner  Oils  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards). — In  order  to  obtain  comparative  results  in  the  evapora- 
tion test  of  mineral  oils,  the  same  weight  of  oil  must  always  be  heated  in  vessels 

>  p.  Breth,  PetroUum,  7,  290-291. 
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of  the  same  size,  so  that  the  oil  surface  shaU  always  be  the  same  in  area  and 
the  convection  effects  be  alike.  Brass  vessels  are  preferable  to  those  of  glass, 
because  they  can  be  made  with  their  walls  and  bottoms  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, thus  insuring  more  uniform  heating.  A  convenient  size  is  5  cm.  in 
internal  diameter  with  sides  3  cm.  high.  Tubing  of  this  size  with  a  wall 
thickness  of  0.75  91m.  can  be  bought.  The  bottoms  may  be  made  of  sheet 
brass  not  more  than  0.5  mm.  thick.  It  is  best  to  use  silver  solder,  so  that 
the  heating  need  not  be  limited  to  the  lower  temperatures.  A  vessel  of  the 
size  indicated  weighs  somewhat  less  than  42  grm. 

A  convenient  weight  of  oil  is  5.0  grm.  To  avoid  smearing  oil  on  the  walls 
of  the  tubes  the  writer  used  a  small  pipette  with  a  2  cm.  stem  below  the  bulb. 
The  final  adjustment  of  the  weight  was  made  by  just  touching  an  oily  or  a 
dry  stirring  rod  to  the  surface  of  the  oil.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  weigh 
out  the  oil  within  0.5  mg.  of  the  amount  desired,  though  a  much  larger  va- 
riation would  be  of  little  consequence  in  calculating  the  percentage  of 
evaporation. 

In  a  neutral  atmosphere  there  might  have  been  somewhat  greater  losses, 
and  possibly  still  greater  differences  between  the  losses  with  increasing  di- 
ameter of  tube,  than  the  amounts  found.  In  the  air  there  is  more  or  less 
oxidation,  partly  involving  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  mainly  due 
to  the  formation  of  compounds  containing  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
which  are  precipitated  in  part  from  the  oil  as  a  fine,  brown  sediment.  The 
observed  losses  are  really  the  sum  of  volatile  oil,  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
lost,  minus  the  oxygen  taken  up. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  the  work  herein  described  using  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  or  steam  instead  of  air,  but  the  results 
would  be  of  less  general  application. 

Esttmatum  of  PsaraflSa  in  Minenfl  Oils  (According  to  Schwarz  and  von 
Huber).' — 1-5  grm.  of  distillate  (less  for  paraffin  pulp)  are  dissolved  in 
20  cc  of  0.812  butanone  in  a  test-tube  of  25  mm.  diameter  at  room  tempera* 
ture.  After  cooling  to  —  20^  more  butanone  is  added  to  keep  all  oil  just  dis- 
solved. The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  benzin,  evaporated  and  weighed.  The 
washing  is  effected  with  four  to  five  portions  of  5-10  c.c.  of  0.812  butanone. 
Comparison  with  the  Engler-Holde  method  shows  good  agreement,  the  latter 
showing  sometimes  low  results  by  i  %  when  high  in  paraffin  on  account  of  its 
solubility  in  the  alcohol-ether  mixture  used  in  the  Engler-Holde  method. 

Analysis  of  Miztores  of  Ceresin  and  PaxaflSn. — Since  ceresin,  made  by 
chemical  treatment  from  Galician  ozokerite,  costs  about  six  times  as  much  as 
distilled  paraffin,  methods  of  separation  have  been  worked  out  by  N.  Cher- 
cheffsky'  to  be  applied  to  the  unsaponified  residue  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  fat  analysis.  It  was  assumed  that  the  melting  point  of  commercial 
ceresin  is  fairly  constant  about  69^,  and  that  the  most  likely  adulterant  is 

>  Chtm,  Rep.  PeU-Har%-lnd,,  ao,  242-244. 

*  ifof.  grasses,  4,  2235-2039;  Seifsnsieder  Ztg,,  38*  986*9S7* 
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paraffin  of  melting  point  about  52°.  (,1)  Solubility  in  carbon  disulphide  (par- 
affin, 19.07  grm.;  ceresin,  1.97  grm.  per  100  c.c.  at  15*^)  and  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride (paraffin,  11.78;  ceresin,  1.95).  (2)  Critical  solution  temp)erature: 
this  is  said  to  be  almost  independent  of  the  proportion  of  solvent  and  sub- 
stance used;  it  is  the  temperature,  at  which  a  mixture,  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  until  the  meniscus  of  separation  becomes  horizontal,  becomes  turbid 
on  being  shaken  and  allowed  to  cool.  Alcohol  of  96.5%  is  recommended  as 
solvent;  in  this  case  ceresin  becomes  turbid  at  172.5°  and  paraffin  at  148°. 
Various  known  mixtures  of  ceresin  and  paraffin  gave  results  within  0.6°  of 
calculated  temperatures.  (3)  Temperature  of  turbidity,  method  of  deter- 
mination same  as  last,  except  that  the  tube  is  open.  In  case  of  benzene 
which  is  recommended  as  solvent  for  this  test,  the  temperature  is  47.4**  for 
pure  ceresin,  and  24.7°  for  paraffin.  (4)  The  indei  of  refraction  of  pure 
ceresin  at  78°  is  1.4352,  at  100°,  1.4268;  of  paraffin,  1.4280  and  1.4185 
respectively.  In  all  cases,  the  values  obtained  with  mixtures  are 
approximately  arithmetically  proportional  to  the  values  of  the  pure 
constituents. 

G.  Armani  and  G.  A.  Rodano^  recommend  for  the  detection  and  approxi- 
mate determination  of  ceresin  in  admixture  with  paraffin  a  method  based 
upon  the  difference  in  the  critical  temperatures  of  solution  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  benzene. 
o.i  grm.  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  the  solvent  and  the  hot 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  temperature  at  which  a  turbidity  or 
separation  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  observed  being  noted.  For  pure 
ceresin  the  critical  temperature  is  50°,  whilst  for  mixtures  of  ceresin  and 
paraffin  containing  the  per  cent,  of  ceresin  given,  the  critical  temperatures  are: 
90,  48°;  80,  47.5'';  70,  47*";  60,  44.5°;  50,  43'';  40,  41.5°;  30,  40°;  25,  38*";  20, 
36.5°;  10,  30°;  and  5%  of  ceresin,  27^.  With  paraffin  alone,  the  critical 
temperature  of  solution  is  usually  about  25**,  but  may  vary  in  different  kinds 
from  20°  to  28®.  In  all  cases  examined,  however,  of  mixtures  of  paraffin 
with  10%  ceresin,  the  critical  temperature  was  30°.  In  applying  the 
method  to  candles,  o.i  grm.  of  the  sample  is  tested  as  described  above;  if 
the  critical  temperature  is  below  28°,  the  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  ceresin  is  excluded.  If  a  higher  critical  temperature  is  observed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  sample  is  subjected  to  repeated  saponification  with  an  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (40  grm.  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
100  c.c.  of  water  and  200  c.c.  of  alcohol),  and  0.1  grm.  of  the  unsaponifiable 
matter  is  tested  as  described  above  in  order  to  determine  approximately 
the  proportion  of  ceresin  present. 

ParaflSn. — Weigh  out  50  grm.  of  the  oil  into  a  tared  iron  retort.  The 
cover  of  the  retort  is  bolted  on  to  the  latter  with  a  gasket  of  heavy  wrapping 
paper  separating  the  two.    The  distance  from  the  retort  to  the  receiver  must 

*  Ann.  Lab.  Chim.  Centr.  delle  CahdU,  1912,  6,  io$h-xx8. 
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be  at  least  30  in.,  20  b.  of  iron  tubing  and  a  lo-in.  glass  tube.    Distill  so 
that  all  distillate  passes  over  in  not  more  than  25  minutes. 

Collect  the  distillate  in  a  3-ounce  tin  box.    The  glass  tube  is  heated  in 
order   to  remove  any  adhering   distillate   into   the  receiver.    Weigh  the 
retort  after  it  has  cooled  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  coke.    The  distillate 
is  wanned  in  order  to  dissolve  the  thick  oils  and  get  an  average  sample. 
Now  ^weigh  out  5  grm.  of  the  distillate  into  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add 
25  c.c.  ether  and  25  c.c.  absolute  alcohol  and  freeze  in  an  ice  and  salt  mixture 
together  with  a  wash  bottle  containing  alcohol  ether  (i :  i)  mixture  for  40 
minutes.    At  the  same  time  a  funnel  is  prepared  which  is  also  surrounded 
with  the  freezing  mixture.    At  the  expiration  of  the  required  time  filter  the 
paraffin  on  a  hardened  filter  paper  using  suction,  washing  out  the  flask  and 
the  paraffin  with  alcohol  ether  until  free  from  colour.    Remove  the  paper 
from  the  funnel,  scrape  off  the  paraffin  with  a  knife  into  a  tared  crystallising 
dish  and  dry  at  100°  until  all  alcohol  ether  is  dissipated.    Cool  and  weigh. 
Calciilate  per  cent,  paraffin  in  the  distillate,  then  in  the  original  oil  by  sub- 
tracting per  cent,  coke  from  100%  and  multiplying  the  per  cent,  paraffin 
in  the  distillate  by  this  figure. 

Vaseline  Oil  for  Jntemal  Use. — According  to  A.  Vicario^  vaseline  oil  or 
liqtiid  paraffin  is  obtained  from  petroleum  oils  poor  in  vaseline,  and  is 
expressed  in  the  process  of  preparing  solid  paraffin.    As  required  by  the 
French  Codex  it  should  be  of  Caucasian  origin  and  consist  of  hydrocarbons 
of  the  series  CnHsn-    By  comparison  of  the  rate  of  flow  through  a  fine  tube 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  should  have  a  viscosity  8-19  times  greater 
than  that  of  water.    The  sp.  gr.  varies  between  0.840  and  0.890.    Acids 
and  fatty  substances  should  be  absent.    American  oils  which  are  in  some 
cases  less  pure  and  limpid  than  the  Russian  oils  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.87a- 
0.945,  and  give  a  yellow  to  a  black  colouration  when  shaken  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  till  the  latter  ceases  to  be  coloured.    The   oily 
layer  is  then  separated,  washed  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  dehydrated 
•  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  filtered.    When  subjected  to  artificial 
digestion  experiments  under  varying  conditions,  the  oil  was  unattacked. 
American  oils  have  been  recently  improved  and  these  oils  should  act  like 
Russian  oils  in  the  sulphuric  acid  test. 

Cyclic  Hydrocarbons. 

Testing  C<mimercial  Benzols. — Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  pure 
toluene  benzol  is  produced  of  great  purity  at  a  minimum  cost.  Therefore 
its  analysis  is  relatively  simple.  The  distillation  test  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  208 
is  quite  satisfactory  for  the  testing  of  such  pure  products  (see  Methods  of 
Technical  Analysis  by  Lunge-Keane,  2,  p.  784).    See  also  pages  230  and  234I 

A  reliable  method  for  the  assay  of  commerical  benzols,  which  is  in  general 

*  /.  Pharm,  Ckim.,  1914,  9, 149-154. 
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use  in  Germany,  is  the  result  of  a  proposal  due  to  Lunge^  for  the  attain- 
ment of  uniform  methods  of  analysis  for  benzols.  A  spherical  vessel  66  mm. 
diam.)  made  of  strong  copper  0.6  to  0.7  mm.  thick,  which  is  slightly  flattened 
at  the  bottom,  is  used  for  the  distillation.  It  has  a  neck  25  mm.  long,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  22  mm.  at  the  top  and  20  mm.  at  the  bottom,  for  the 
reception  of  the  glass  prolongation,  which  is  150  mm.  long  and  14  mm. 
wide.  In  the  middle  of  the  glass  portion  is  a  bulb  of  30  mm.  diameter, 
above  which,  at  a  distance  of  10  mm.,  a  side-tube  of  8  mm.  diameter  is  sealed 
almost  at  right  angles.  The  glass  column  and  the  spherical  vessel  are 
connected  by  means  of  a  good  cork  stopper.  A  Bunsen  burner  of  about 
7  mm.  diameter  or  a  benzin  spirit  lamp  is  used  for  heating.  The  burner 
is  placed  in  a  tinplate  cylinder  provided  with  a  door,  and  also  with  four 
round  holes  10  mm.  above  the  bottom,  and  four  more  10  mm.  below  the 
top,  for  ventilation.  This  small  heater  is  covered  at  the  top  with  a  sheet 
of  asbestos  having  a  round  hole  of  50  mm.  diameter  in  which  the  spherical 
retort  is  placed.  The  inner  tube  of  the  glass  Liebig  condenser  has  a  length 
of  800  mm.,  and  is  inclined  with  the  outlet  100  mm.  below  the  level  of  the 
inlet.  The  thermometer  is  made  of  thin  glass,  and  is  graduated  in  ^oths 
of  a  degree  for  pure  benzene,  and  in  }^ths  of  a  degree  for  commercial  prod- 
ucts; it  should  be  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  neck,  and  must  be  so 
fixed  that  its  bulb  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  widened  part,  and  should 
be  compared  from  time  to  time  with  a  standard  thermometer.  The  distillate 
leaves  the  condenser  through  a  bent  adapter,  and  runs  down  the  sides  of 
a  100  C.C.  graduated  cylinder. 

To  carry  out  the  valuation,  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  put  into  the  flask 
and  the  distillation  is  conducted  so  that  5  c.c.  distil  over  per  minute,  i.e., 
2  drops  per  second;  it  is  complete  when  95  c.c.  have  distilled  over.  In  order 
to  correct  any  cause  of  error  due  to  different  barometer  readings,  the  method 
of  Bannow  can  be  employed,  in  which  the  thermometer  reading  is  checked 
by  distilling  100  c.c.  of  water  in  the  same  vessel  and  observing  the  ther- 
mometer reading  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  water,  when  60  c.c.  of  the  water 
have  distilled  over.  It  is  simpler,  however,  to  utilize  Lender's  corrections  as 
follows: 

(i)  When  the  barometer  stands  at  720  to  780  mm.  the  percentages  of 
the  distillate  obtained  are  reduced  to  the  corresponding  amounts  for  the 
normal  reading  of  760  mm.  by  applying  the  following  corrections: 

For  90%  bencoU  0.033%. 
For  50%  beoBol,  0.077  %• 

to  be  added  or  subtracted  for  each  millimetre  of  difference. 

(2)  For  barometer  readings  of  from  720  to  780  mm.  for  distillation  up 
to  100%  for  each  millimetre  difference  add  or  subtract: 


For  90  %  bensol.  o .  0453^. 
For  50%  bensol,  0.0461**. 


>  Chtm.  Ind.,  1884.  i»50. 
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(3)  In  the  case  of  pure  products,  the  diflFerence  of  temperature  for  each 
millimetre  difference  in  the  barometer  readings  between  720  mm.  and  780 
mm.  is: 

Bensene,  about  0.043^. 
Tolnene,  about  o .  047^. 
Xylene,    about  0.05 a"* 

Example. — In  the  case  of  a  90%  benzol,  88.8%  distilled  over  at  100^,  the 
baxometer  reading  being  721.2  mm.  to  reduce  the  percentage  to  the  standard 
reading  of  760  mm.: 

760.0  — 73X. a      *  38.8  mm. 
38. 8X     0.033*    x.aS  %. 


88.8—      X.aS    >  87.5a 


at  100  . 

Or,  if  the  distillation  of  the  same  benzol  be  carried  out  at  730  mm. 
barometer  reading,  then  according  to  (2): 

760  —  730 .0       «  30 .  o  mm. 
30  X     0.0453  -  I  ^SP*. 

In  carrying  out  this  distillation,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  percent- 
age distilled  over,  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  760  mm.,  the  tem- 
perature of  distillation  must  be  taken  at  100— 1.359  a  98.641^,  or  approxi- 
mately 98.6**,  instead  of  100*^. 

A.  SpDker  has  shown,  however,  that  the  following  artificially  prepared 
mixtures  all  give  the  limits  of  boiling  point  required  for  a  90%  benzol: 

(a)  8a. 0%  bensene  +  x8.o%  toluene. 

{h\  92-9%  bensene  +    7.8%  xylene. 

(^)  90.0%  bensene  +   5'0%  toluene  +  50%  xylene. 

(d)  84.0%  bensene  +  X3>0%  toluene  +3-0%  xylene. 

Of  these  mixtures  only  (d)  corresponds  in  composition  with  an  average 
commercial  90%  benzol. 

Method  of  Testing  Drip  Oils^ 
Apparatus : 

The  apparatus  shall  consist  of  the  following  standard  parts: 
/.  Flask: 

The  distillation  flask  shall  be  a  standard  100  c.c.  Engler  distilling  bulb, 
having  the  following  dimensions  (see  Stillman's  Engineering  Chemistry): 

Angle  of  tubulure 7S  •  o* 

Diameter  of  bulb 6.5  cm. 

Length  of  neck *. 15.0  cm. 

Diameter  of  neck 1.6  cm. 

Surface  of  oil  to  tubulure 9.0  cm. 

Length  of  tubulure xo .  o  cm. 

A  variation  of  four  per  cent.  (4%)  from  the  above  measurements  is 
allowable. 
77,  Thermometer: 

Gas-filled  centigrade  thermometer  constructed  according  to  the  follow- 
ing specifications: 


>  Owing  to  the  high  cost  (at  this  time  of  writing)  of  benxol  and  toluol,  the  specifioations  for  testing 
drip  oils  are  verv  rigid.  The  method  given  is  much  used  by  the  Reviser  of  this  Section  and  was 
tnppUed  him  by  C.  C.  Tutweiler. 
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1.  To  be  made  of  Coming  or  Jena  glass. 

2.  Diameter  of  stem  not  less  than  6.5  mm.  nor  more  than  8.5  mm. 

3.  Length  of  the  thermometer  not  less  than  335  mm.  nor  more  than 
400  mm. 

4.  Length  of  thermometer  between  o^  mark  and  220°  mark  not  less 
than  230  mm.  nor  more  than  245  mm. 

5.  Length  of  bulb  to  capillary  not  less  than  12  mm.  nor  more  than 
16  mm. 

6.  Diameter  of  bulb  at  centre  of  same  not  less  than  5.25  mm.  nor 
more  than  6.25  mm. 

7.  Mercury  column  to  rise  from  10°  to  95°  in  not  more  than  6  nor  less 
than  4  seconds  when  plunged  into  boiling  water. 

8.  To  be  correct  within  J^o^  3,t  100°  and  at  200°  when  tested  against 
a  similar  thermometer  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

9.  Arranged  for  33^  immersion  with  graduations  starting  above  im- 
mersion line. 

///.  Condenser: 

Liebig  glass  condenser  and  tube  as  follows: 

LetiAth  of  body  of  jacket 300-400  mm. 

Width  of  body  of  jacket 25-  40  mm. 

Lexwth  of  inner  tube 450-500  mm. 

Width  of  inner  tube,  which  is  to  be  either  straight  or 

provided  with  an  enlarged  upper  end,  between  x  2  and 

35  mm.  at  each  end. 
Width  of  end  of  inner  tube 12-35  mm. 

IV.  stands: 

Two  iron  stands  provided  respectively  with  one  universal  clamp  for 
holding  the  condenser,  and  one  light  grip  arm  with  cork-lined  clamp  for 
holding  the  bulb. 

V.  .Burner: 

A  Bunsen  burner  shall  be  employed. 

VI.  Cylinders: 

Glass  cylinders  of  25  c.c.  capacity  graduated  to  J^  c.c.  shall  be  used 
in  collecting  and  measuring  the  fractions  distilling  up  to  135*^0. 

Setting  Up  Apparatus. 

The  apparatus  is  set  up  so  that  the  top  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermome- 
ter is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  tubulure.  All  connections  should  be 
tight. 

Distillation  Test. 

One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  oil  measured  at  i5.5°C.  are  placed 
in  the  bulb  and,  after  adjusting  the  thermometer,  condenser,  etc.,  the  dis- 
tillation is  commenced,  the  rate  being  so  regulated  that  the  stream  flows 
at  the  maximum  rate  possible  while  producing  distinct  drops  from  the  end 
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of  the  condenser  tube.  Cold  water  should  be  passed  through  the  con- 
denser during  the  distillation.  The  receiver  is  changed  as  the  mercury 
column  just  passes  the  i35**C.  fractionating  point. 

Fractions. 

The  distillate  shall  be  collected  in  two  fractions.  One  fraction  repre- 
senting the  amount  distilling  to  IJS^C;  the  other  representing  the  amount 
distilling  above  i38°C.  The  amounts  coming  over,  up  to  the  following 
points  should  be  noted,  reading  to  o.i  c.c.  at  i35^C.  and  i  c.c.  at  the 
other  points. 

100*0.  x5o"C. 

no*"*  160"" 


lao***  170**' 


I30""  iSo«" 

135**'  190*" 

i40»**  aoo'" 


All  fractions,  before  being  read,  must  be  brought  to  15.5^0. 

Water. 

Should  the  distillate  coming  oflF  to  i3S®C.  contain  water,  the  water  and 
oil  shall  be  allowed  to  separate  by  subsidence  and  the  amount  of  water  and 
oil  shall  be  read  separately  to  one- tenth  cubic  centimetre  (o.i  c.c).  The 
observed  amount  of  the  oil  fraction  shall  then  be  corrected  by  dividing 
the  same  by  the  figure  obtained  by  deducting  the  per  cent,  of  water  as 
regards  volume  of  the  100  c.c.  sample  from  100%.  The  result  shall  be 
taken  as  being  the  corrected  amount  of  oil  distilling  to  i35^C. 


of  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons  in  Admixture  with  Paraffins. — 

According  to  Kraemer  and  Spilker,^  this  estimation  is  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows: 200  grm.  of  the  sample  are  treated  in  a  capacious  separating  funnel 
with  500  grm.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  20%  of  anhydride, 
and  shaken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  avoiding  undue  heating;  the  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  2  hours.  The  layer  of  sulphuric  acid  is  drawn 
off  and  the  operation  repeated  twice  with  the  same  quantities  of  fuming  acid. 
After  treatment  with  1,500  grm.  of  acid  as  above,  everything  except  the  paraf- 
fins, carbon  bisulphide  and  naphthenes  has  usually  dissolved.  The  oil 
remaining  in  the  funnel  is  collected  and  the  whole  of  the  acid  used  is  poured, 
with  shaking,  upon  an  equal  weight  of  chopped  ice  contained  in  a  3-litre  flask, 
taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  40®.  The  solution  is 
then  boiled  over  a  naked  flame  and  the  free  hydrocarbons  present  are  dis- 
tilled off  and  collected  in  a  100  c.c.  separating  funnel,  the  distillation  being 
continued  until  50  c.c.  of  water  have  passed  over  after  the  oil.  In  this 
manner  all  the  oil  dissolved  by  the  sulphonic  acids  or  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  liquid  is  recovered  and,  after  the  water  has  been  drawn  off,  is  added 

'Muspratt,  Handhuch  der  tecknischeu  Chemie,  4th  ed.,  Vol.  8,  p.  43. 
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to  the  main  quantity.  The  whole  of  the  oil  is  then  again  repeatedly  shaken 
with  30  grm.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  20%  of  SOs,  until  no  further 
reduction  in  volume  takes  place,  after  which  it  is  finally  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  The  weight  of  oil  obtained,  divided  by  2,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  paraffins  in  the  sample.  This  is  scarcely  more  than  1%  in  the 
case  of  90%,  50%  and  0%  benzols;  toluol  usually  contains  none;  xylol,  on 
the  contrary,  often  contains  up  to  3%  of  paraffins. 

Estimation  of  Unsaturated  hydrocarbons  in  Aromatic  Hydrocar- 
bons.— A  measure  of  the  quantity  of  unsaturated  compounds  (hydrocarbons 
of  the  ethylene  and  acetylene  series,  etc.), present  in  a  crude  benzol  is  afforded 
by  titration  with  bromine.    The  bromine  water  formerly  used  for  this  purpose 
is  best  replaced  by  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  bromate,  which  on 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  sets  free  8.0  grm.  of  bromine  per  litre.    The  test 
is  carried  out  by  Frank  in  the  following  manner:    5  c.c.  of  the  sample  are 
added  to  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5),  contained  in  a  50  c.c.  vessel 
provided  with  a  glass  stopper,  and  N/10  bromide-bromate  solution,  contain- 
ing 9.9167  grm.  KBr+2.7833  grm.  KBrOs  per  litre,  is  added  from  a  burette 
until,  after  5  minutes,  shaking,  bromine  still  remains.    The  titration  is 
finished  when  the  floating  oil  remains  orange-red  in  colour  after  standing  for 
15  minutes  and  when  i  drop  gives  a  dark  blue  colouration  with  freshly 
prepared  potassium  iodide-starch  paper.    The  quantity  of  bromine  used 
(i  c.c. =0.008  grm.  Br)  should  be  given  as  such.    To  obtain  accurate  re- 
sults, a  preliminary  estimation  is  first  made,  and  then  two  exact  estimations, 
the  mean  of  which  is  taken.    Pure  benzene  and  pure  toluene  should  show  a 
marked  bromine  reaction  after  the  addition  of  o.i  c.c.  of  the  bromine  solution, 
whilst  90  and  50%  benzols  will  decolourise,  on  an  average,  0.6  c.c.  of  the 
reagent,  but  seldom  more  than  i  c.c.    Commercial  xylene  absorbs  2%  of 
bromine  in  a  few  minutes  and  considerably  more  on  standing  for  some  time. 

BRRATA  IN  VOL.  m. 

Page  so,  line  12,  for  "Leu"  read  "Leo."    Line  22  for  "in"  read  "of." 

Page  54,  line  10,  for  "Beaum6"  read  "Baum6." 

Page  67,  bottom  line,  for  "  Beaum6"  read  "  Baum6." 

Page  72,  line  11,  for  "that  of  No.  2"  read  "that  a  No.  2." 

Page  74,  line  2,  for  "the  Marcusson"  read  "Marcusson." 

Page  76,  line  4,  for  "with"  read  "of." 

Page  78,  line  11,  for  "ane"  read  "are." 

Page  107,  line  6,  for  "40"  read  "50.' 

Page  109,  line  17,  delete  "  to.' 

Page  114,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "evapourating"  read  "evaporating.^ 

Page  116,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  "evapouration"  read  "evaporation." 

Page  122,  instead  of  lines  17  to  20  inclusive  read  "The  following  abridged  description  of 
the  apparatus  devised  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel  is  taken  from  Schedule  i  of  the  Petroleum 
Act  1879.    I^  sufficiently  indicates  the  method  of  its  use." 

Page  139,  line  2,  for  "  Agnew"  read  "Angew." 
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;e  1549  line  i,  after  "Viscosimeter"  insert  ''(Fig.  7)." 
Pa^e  154,  lines  2$  to  25,  delete  "The  cut  was  loaned  by  Bullock  and  Crenshaw  of 
Philadelphia"  and  ''shown  m  Fig.  6." 

174,  line  6,  for  "or  the  radius"  read  "r,  the  radius." 
176,  line  15  from  bottom,  insert  "is"  after  "crucible." 
Pa«c  178  line  20  for  "K,PtClj  read  "KjPtCU" 
Pa^e  179,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  "generally"  read  "general." 
Pa«e    198,  in  Uble  for  "Naphthaline"   read  "Naphthalene,"  for  "Renene"  read 
"  Retene." 

Page  199,  in  table  S3r8temat]c  name  forcymene  should  be  "methylisopropylbenzene" 
not  ''methylpropylbenzene." 

Page  209,  line  zo,  for  "in"  read  "of." 

Page  210,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "tetra-^uinonisol"  read  "^methoxytetrahydro- 
quinoline;"  and  in  the  same  line  for  "be  shaken  into"  read  "and." 
Page  224,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "nitrofication"  read  "nitration." 
Page    228,  line  2,  for  "fullows"    read    "follows."    Line    20    from    bottom,   for 
'CSs(C^iNH.NHa)s''  ztad  "  CSt(Cdld^U2mOt''  and  delete  comma  after  phenylhy- 
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NAPHTHALENE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 


9 


By  W.  a.  DAVIS. 


Kaphthalene  in  Coal  Gas. — Several  papers  dealing  with  the  estima- 
tion of  naphthalene  in  coal  gas  have  been  published  since  the  appearance 
of  Vol.  III.  In  all  cases  the  methods  proposed  for  the  purpose  differ 
only  slightly  from  those  described  in  this  volume. 

Albrechtand  MtiUer^  recommend  a  modification  of  Rutten's  process*  ^rhich 
is  itself  a  modified  form  of  Colman  and  Smith's  method.     2.5  grm.  of  picric 
acid  are  placed  in  approximately  equal  parts  in  2  wash  bottles  of  100  c.c. 
capacity,  25  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  each  bottle  and  the  contents  shaken 
until  the  water  is  saturated  and  the  2  wash  bottles  are  connected  with 
the  glass  tubes  in  contact  so  as  to  prevent  the  gas  from  acting  on  the  rubber 
connection.    The  gas  is  passed  through  the  solution  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to 
50  litres  per  hour  until  from  0.05  to  0.2  grm.  of  naphthalene  has  been 
apparently  absorbed.    The  contents  of  the  flasks  are  then  washed  into  a 
250  c.c.  measuring  flask  and  the  free  picric  acid  dissolved  by  adding  water  and 
gently  warming.    After  cooling  the  solution  is  diluted  to  250  c.c.  and  200  c.c. 
are  titrated  with  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  using  lacmoid  as  indicator.     At 
the  same  time  a  similar  quantity  of  a  solution  containing  2.5  grm.  of  picric 
acid  in  250  c.c.  is  titrated  similarly;  the  difference  in  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
potassium  hydroxide  required  multiplied  by  the  factor  ^:iX  0.0128  gives 
the  quantity  of  naphthalene  present  in  grams.    The  accuracy  of  the  method  is 
shown  by  means  of  tests  in  which  known  weights  of  naphthalene  were  vola- 
tilised in  dry  nitrogen  gas.     In  applying  the  method  to  coal  gas,  care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  tar,  cyanogen,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonia.    The  use  of 
scrubbing  apparatus  containing  wood  shavings,  moist  iron  ore,  etc.,  is  shown 
to  give  quite  unreliable  results.     Good  results,  however,  are  obtained  by 
simply  washing  the  gas  in  2  wash  bottles  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
followed  by  two  containing  dilute  potassium  hydroxide. 

From  tests  made  by  the  authors  cited,  the  higher  percentage  of  naphtha- 
lene in  crude  gas  from  vertical  retorts  as  compared  with  horizontal  retorts 
(10.7  grm.  per  cubic  inch,  with  a  gas  temperature  of  71°  compared  with  8.6 
grm.  per  cubic  inch  with  a  gas  temperature  of  54**  for  English  coal  and  8.6  grm. 
per  cubic  inch  with  a  gas  temperature  of  60®  for  Upper  Silesian  coal)  is  due 
simply  to  the  higher  temperature  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  class  of  coal 
employed. 

1  J.  Gasheleuchi.,  igii,  54,  592. 
*  J.  Gasbeletuht.,  1909,  5a,  694- 
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A.  Wein*  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  working:  about  40-50 
Ktres  of  the  gas  are  drawn  by  a  filter  pump  through  a  solution  of  picric  acid 
contained  in  a  set  of  3  washing  flasks,  which  are  kept  well  cooled  during  the 
absorption.    The  gas  passes  from  the  last  flask  through  a  cotton-wool  filter, 
then  through  a  flask  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  thence  to  the 
meter  and  the  filter  pump.    About  700  c.c.  of  picric  acid  solution  containing 
12    grm.  per  litre  are  used.    The  connection  between  the  first  and  second 
:flask  is  provided  with  a  by-pass  so  that  after  20-25  litres  have  been  passed  the 
gas  can  be  admitted  directly  to  the  second  flask.    When  sufficient  gas  has 
been  passed,  air  is  sucked  through  so  as  to  sweep  out  all  naphthalene  from 
the  tubes,  the  flasks  are  then  dosed  and  heated  for  30  minutes  in  a  water-bath 
at  40**.     After  cooling,  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  consisting  of  naphthalene 
picrate  contaminated  with  tar  and  ammonia  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  placed 
together  with  the  filter  paper  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  500  c.c.  of  water 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  fix  the  ammonia.    The  whole  is  boiled 
gently  so  as  to  decompose  the  naphthalene  picrate  and  the  naphthalene  is 
drawn  with  a  current  of  air  through  flasks  containing  a  picric  acid  solution 
of  known  strength.    These  flasks  are  then  closed  and  heated  at  40^  and  after 
cooling,  the  naphthalene  picrate  is  filtered  off  and  the  picric  acid  in  the  fil- 
trate estimated  volumetrically.    For  this  purpose,  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  are 
mixed  with  10-12  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  100  grm.  of  potassium  iodide 
and  30  grm.  of  potassium  iodate  per  litre  and  the  iodine  liberated  according 
to  the  equation 

KIO,+sKI+6C6H2(N02)80H  =  6C«H,(N02);rOK+3H^+6I 

is  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  Wein's  process  seems  to  be  more 
tedious  and  to  present  few,  if  any,  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method  of 
working. 

Schlumberger'  has  also  suggested  a  modification  of  Colman  and  Smith's 
method  which  he  states  is  quite  satisfactory.  Exactly  2.7  grm.  of  picric 
acid  are  placed  in  a  lo-bulb  absorption  tube  and  made  up  with  water  to  about 
100  c.c.  The  gas  is  passed  through  saturated  citric  acid  to  free  it  from 
ammonia,  then  through  the  absorption  tube  and  finally  through  the  meter. 
300-400  litres  of  gas  should  pass  in  10-15  hours.  The  contents  of  the  tube 
are  washed  into  a  250  c.c.  flask,  diluted  to  the  mark  and,  after  stoppering,  the 
flask  is  heated  30  minutes  at  40°  with  frequent  shaking  and  then  cooled. 
The  contents  are  filtered  through  asbestos  and  the  picric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  determined  by  adding  25  c.c.  of  potassium  iodide-iodate  solution 
(150  grm.  iodide^  30  grm.  iodate,  400  c.c.  of  water)  and  estimating  the  liber- 
ated iodine  with  thiostilphate.  2.7  grm.  of  the  same  picric  acid  have  been 
previously  dissolved  in  250  c.c.  of  water  and  100  c.c.  titrated  in  the  same  way. 
The  difference  between  the  2  titrations  gives  the  picric  acid  combined 

1  J.  GasbeUucht.,  19x1.  54*  891. 
*  J.  GasbtUucht,,  19x2,  55,  1257. 
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with  the  naphthalene.  The  presence. of  benzene  in  the  coal  gas  does  not 
interferewith  the  estimation  of  naphthalene.  Schlumberger  gives  datafor  the 
vapour  pressure  of  naphthalene  at  different  temperatures  between  o^  and  50** 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  grams  of  naphthalene  per  100  cubic  metres. 


Temperature 

Vapour  pressure  in  millimeters  of 
mercury 

Grams  of  naphthalene  pi 
cubic  metr^ 

er  zoo 

0 

0.006 

4. SI 

5 

O.OIO 

7.38 

10 

0.021 

15.23 

IS 

0.03s 

24. 9S 

ao 

0.054 

37.83 

2S 

0.082 

56. 48 

30 

0.133 

90.  xo 

35 

0.2x0 

139.96 

40 

0.320 

209-88 

45 

0.518 

334-39 

SO 

0.81S 

S17-94 

Laurain^  describes  two  methods,  in  use  at  the  Paris  gas  works,  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  naphthalene  in  coal  gas.  Both  depend  upon  direct 
cooling  and  condensation  and  are  not  chemical  in  their  nature;  being  open 
to  objection  on  different  grounds  they  are  not  described  here. 

Estimation  of  Naphthalene  in  Spent  Oxide. — ^According  to  W.  C.  Davis' 
the  separation  of  naphthalene  from  spent  oxide  by  the  process  proposed  by 
White  and  Ball,'  which  consists  in  volatilising  the  naphthalene  in  a  current  of 
hot  air,  gives  very  low  results,  owing  to  the  incomplete  volatilisation  of  the 
hydrocarbon.    It  is  better  to  separate  the  naphthalene  by  steam  distillation 
and  then  to  estimate  it  by  the  picrate  process.    The  details  are  as  follows: 
10  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  a  Wurtz  flask  and  subjected  to 
steam  distillation,  the  steam  being  passed  through  a  second  Wurtz  flask, 
heated  to  100*^  and  containing  50  c.c.  of  iV^-sulphuric  or  citric  acid,  then  into 
a  condenser  and  Anally  into  a  receiver  consisting  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  sealed  by  placing  at  the  exit  a  wash  bottle  contain- 
ing 25  C.C.  of  a  saturated  picric  acid  solution.    The  distillation  is  complete 
in  about  10  minutes.    The  naphthalene  in  the  condenser  is  then  melted  out, 
the  picric  acid  in  the  final  washing  flask  is  washed  into  the  receiver  and 
sufficient  solid  picric  acid  added  to  make  the  whole  solution  saturated;  the 
receiver  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  until 
a  clear  solution  is  obtained.    The  solution  is  cooled,  with  occasional  shak- 
ing, and  the  excess  of  picric  acid  estimated  by  titrating  with  N/10  sodium 
hydroxide  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  necessary,  as  indicated  in  the  details  given  above,  to  have  the  solu- 
tion containing  the  naphthalene  saturated  with  solid  picric  acid  before 
heating  to  convert  the  naphthalene  into  picrate;  unless  this  precaution  is 
observed,  slightly  low  results  are  obtained,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  naph- 

>  J.  Gas  Lighting,  19x2,  zz8»  984. 

*  J.  Soc.  Chem,  Jnd.,  19x4,  33,  iiao. 

*  J.  Gas  Lighting,  1904,  88,  263;  Lunge's  Technical  Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis,  ii,  803. 
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thaiene  picrate  in  water.  Experiments  made  with  weighed  quantities  of 
pure  n&phthalene  showed  that  the  process  described  above  is  sufficiently 
reliable  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Bstiniatkm  of  /9-NaphtfaoL — J.  M.  Wilkie^  has  published  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  Messenger  and  Vortmann's  iodometric  method  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 
258)   as  applied  to  the  estimation  of  phenols.    In  the  case  of  /9-naphthol, 
'when  its  cold  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  N/10  iodine  an  almost  quan- 
titative )deld  of  i-iodo-2-hydroxynaph thaiene  is  obtained;  but  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  hydroxide  over  that  corresponding  with 
the  formation  of  CioHTONa,  a  crystalline  colourless  product  is  no  longer 
obtained  but  the  green  amorphous  compound  of  Messenger  and  Vortmann. 
In  carrying  out  the  quantitative  process,  variable  results  are  obtained  with 
0-naphthol  according  to  the  excess  of  iodine  used,  a  result  which  differs  from 
that  obtained  with  phenol  and  salicylic  acid,  in  which  cases  the  absorption  of 
iodine  is  independent  of  the  alkali  and  iodine,  provided  that  the  excess 
exceeds  60%.    The  quantitative  process  is,  however,  quite  satisfactory  when 
carried  out  in  practically  neutral  solution  as  follows: 

1.44  grm.  of  the  naphthol  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  N/i  sodium  hydroxide; 
if  the  solution  is  diluted  to  200  c.c.  it  is  N/10  to  iodine.  10  c.c.  are  then 
transferred  to  a  Jena  glass  bottle,  150  c.c.  of  water  added  at  the  ordinaty 
temperature  and  4  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  leave  a  feebly 
alkaline  solution.  20  c.c.  of  N/10  iodine  are  added  and  after  standing  in  a 
bath  of  water  at  55^  to  65^,  some  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  residual 
iodine  titrated  with  thiosulphate  in  the  usual  manner. 

Under  the  conditions  given  the  interaction  takes  place  practically 
quantitatively  according  to  the  equation: 

CioHtOH  +  I2  «  CioHJ.OH  +  HI 

PhaimacopoBia  Requirements. — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  gives 
the  melting  point  of  /^naphthol  as  122^,  and  the  following  test  for  the 
absence  of  a-naphthol;  o.i  grm.  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  boiling  water  yields 
with  10  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  (i  in  30)  of  ferric  chloride  a  white 
precipitate  which  becomes  brown  but  not  violet.  The  pure  naphthol  should 
give  no  appreciable  ash. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  m. 

Page  350,  line  a  i,"  pages  374  and  275"  should  read  ''pages  245  and  376.'' 
Page  358,  line  19  ''page  374"  should  read  "pages  345  and  376. 
Page  360,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "Vol.  5"  read  "p.  559." 

>  /.  Soe.  Chem,  Ind.,  19x1.  30»  39S.  ' 
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By  S.  S.  SADTLER. 


Estimation  of  Phenol  in  Crude  Carbolic  Acid  and  Tar  Oils. — ^A  method 
given  by  J.  M.  Weiss^  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  and 
solidifying  point  of  a  distillation  fraction  of  the  separated  tar  acids.  These 
characters  for  pure  phenol  (synthesised  from  benzene),  o-cresol  (extracted 
from  a  mixture  of  cresols  and  purified  by  crystallisation  and  fractional  dis- 
tillation) and  a  mixture  of  m-  and  ^-cresol  (separated  by  fractionation  from 
commercial  mixture)  are  as  follows: 


Phenol 

• 

o-Cresol 

Mixture  of  m-suul 
^-cresol 

Solidif.  pt.,  "0 

40.  s 

27.7s 

1.0439 

First  drop  at  189 

19%  at  Z90 

93  %  at  191 

zoo%  at  Z92 

below  —  zo 

So.  AT.  at  25®  /2S®  C 

1.03x3 

B.  p.  ranflfe.  'C 

First  drop  at  179 
1%  at  x8o 
93%  at  i8x 
100%  at  182 

First  drop  at  198 
6%  at  aoo 
8z%  at  201 
zoo%  at  20a 

In  carrying  out  an  estimation,  300  c.c.  of  the  tar  acids  separated  in  the 
usual  manner  are  distilled  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  Hempel  tube  until  the  vapour 
temperature  is  170^.  Any  phenol  in  the  aqueous  distillate  is  separated  and 
returned  to  the  distilling  flask,  and  two  further  fractions  are  collected,  viz., 
lyo^-igo®  and  190^-202®.  The  last-named  is  redistilled  and  all  coming 
over  below  197**  is  added  to  the  170*^-190^  fraction,  which  now  should  contain 
all  the  phenol  and  no  homologues  higher  than  the  cresols.  The  solidif)dng 
point  and  sp.  gr.  of  this  fraction  are  determined,  whereupon  the  percentage  of 
phenol  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  data,  showing  the  percentages  of 
phenol  corresponding  with  different  sp.  gr.  for  mixtures  of  different  solidify- 
ing points. 


Mixtures  solidifying  at 

Phenol  content 

■ 

of  mixture 

Below  o* 

o*-S* 

S*-io* 

zo®  — zs* 

15* -23* 

% 

sp.  gr.  at 

sp.  gr.  at 

sp.  gr.  at 
25* /as*  C. 

sp.  gr.  at 

Sp.  gr.  at 
2s*Aas*  C. 

25*/2S*C. 

2S*/2S*C. 

2S«/2S*  C 

0 

X.032 

Z.038 

X.039 

X.040 

Z.041 

5 

1.03s 

Z.040 

1. 041 

z.04a 

1.403 

XO 

I.04<^ 

z.o4a 

1.043 

1.044 

Z.04S 

20 

I  043 

I.04S 

Z.047 

z.048^ 

Z.048 

30 

1.047 

1.048 

z.oso 

z.osz 

X.052 

40 

1.049 

X.053 

Z.OS3 

Z.OS4 

i.OSS 

50 

Z  .OSS 

Z  .OS7 

Z.OS8 

60 

z.o6x 

i 

1 

X  J.  Gas  Lighting,  Z9Z3,  Z22,  820. 
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ESTIMATION  OF   PHENOL  2^^ 

For  mixtures  solidifying  above  23°,  the  phenol  content  may  be  estimated 
from  the  solidifying  point  alone,  viz.,  23.5**,  70%;  29.5^  80;  32.75°,  85; 
3S-5^>  90  and  37.75°,  95%  of  phenol.  The  figures  given  whilst  not  accurate 
for  all  possible  mixtures  of  phenol  and  the  cresols,  cover  satisfactorily  all  those 
likely  to  be  obtained  in  practice  and  the  results  (referred  to  the  original 
material)  will  be  accurate  to  within  0.2  —  1.5  %,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  tar  acids  present. 

Effect  of  Tempemturei  Acid  Concentration  and  Time  on  the  Bromina* 
turn  of  Phenol  in  Quantitative  Estimations. — Rhodes  and  Redman^  have 
slio-wn  that  if  the  concentration  of  the  phenol  be  about  N/ioo,  the  reaction 
iw^itli  bromine  (hypobromite  solution  or  a  bromide-bromate  mixture)  is  com- 
plete in  about  i  minute  when  thoroughly  shaken  and  only  tri-bromophenol 
is  formed  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.    Experiments  by  Redman,  Weith 
and  Brock,*  on  the  efifects  of  varying  experimental  conditions  on  the  reac- 
tion have  shown  that  for  the  complete  bromination  of  phenol  in  i  minute 
at  22°  in  a  solution  containing  free  acid  in  a  concentration  of  p.SiV,  a  2% 
excess  of  free  bromine  is  sufficient.    It  is  stated  that  in  this  way  phenol  may 
be  estimated  to  within  0.00005  grm. 

The  solutions  used  are  N/io  sodium  thiosulphate  and  an  N/10  solution  of 
either  hyp>obromite  or  bromide-bromate,  20%  KI  and  1/2%  starch  solutions. 
The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Into  a  500  c.c.  bottle,  fitted  with  a  ground 
glass  stopper,  put  60  c.c.  water,  5  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  and 
then  add  15  c.c.  of  the  unknown  phenol  solution  which  is  to  be  determined 
and  which  has  previously  been  diluted  to  about  N/10.  If  the  solution 
is  weaker  than  N/10  no  previous  dilution  is  required.  Add  quickly  enough 
N/10  hypobromite  or  bromide-bromate  solution  to  make  the  solution  yellow 
and  then  add  in  addition  10%  of  the  amount  already  added.  Place  the 
stopper  in  the  bottle  and  shake  continuously  for  i  minute.  Add  to  the  solu- 
tion in  the  bottle  5  c.c.  potassium  iodide  solution  (10%)  and  again  shake  for 
3  minutes.  Wash  down  the  stopper  and  sides  of  the  bottle  and  titrate  the 
solution  with  the  AVio  thiosulphate,  using  starch  solution  as  an  indicator. 
The  starch  must  not  be  added  until  enough  thiosulphate  has  been  run  in 
to  make  the  solution  almost  colourless.  The  quantity  of  thiosulphate  used 
represents  the  quantity  of  free  iodine  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  excess 
bromine.  The  difference  between  this  quantity  and  the  known  quantity 
of  bromine  added  gives  the  amount  of  solution  present.  Each  c.c.  of  N/10 
bromine  used  up  is  equivalent  to  0.00156  grm.  of  phenol. 

The  Value  of  the  Higher  Phenols  in  Wood-preserving  Oils — 2  grm. 
each  of  heavy  creosote  oil  and  of  phenols  extracted  from  the  same  were 
exposed  by  Cabot'  on  a  watch  glass  at  a  temperature  of  from  5o°-55** 
for  200  hours  and  the  loss  of  weight  noted  at  stated  intervals.    The  residue 
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fully  followed  1.74  grm.  of  trinitro-w-cresol  are  obtained  for  each  1.0  gnn.  of 
t»-cresol  present  in  the  mixture,  whatever  the  composition  of  the  latter.  The 
presence  of  even  10%  of  phenol  does  not  diminish  the  accuracy,  as  the  picric 
acid  which  is  formed  remains  in  solution;  but  the  method  must  not  be  ap- 
plied to  fixtures  containing  very  large  amounts  of  phenol,  which,  however, 
do  not  often  occur  in  practice.  In  such  samples  the  presence  of  phenol  is 
detected  by  the  boiling  point,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  nitro-compK>UDd 
does  not  remain  solid  in  the  steam-oven  at  95^  to  100^,  but  melts,  or  at  any 
rate,  forms  a  soft  paste.  Xylenols,  which  sometimes  occur  in  commercial 
cresols,  behave  in  a  similar  manner;  the  nitro-compound  either  liquefies  when 
warm  or  refuses  to  set  in  the  cold.  But  a  cresol  which  distils  for  the  most 
part  between  190°  and  200®,  and,  therefore,  contains  scarcely  any  phenol  or 
xylenol  always  yields  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  mass,  the  weight  of  which 
when  divided  by  1.74  gives  the  weight  of  w-ciresol  in  t^e  mixture,  the  error 
being  within  1%.  The  amount  of  nitric  acid  used  is  considerably  more  than 
is  needed  for  the  nitration  and  oxidation  and  good  results  can  be  obtained 
with  average  cresols  containing  35  to  60%  of  f»-cresol,  when  only  70  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid  are  used;  but  if  this  is  done  the  action  often  occurs  so  suddenly 
that  there  is  scarcely  time  to  mix  the  sulphonic  acid  with  the  nitric  acid 
and  place  the  flask  on  one  side;  explosions  have  even  been  known  to  occur 
under  these  conditions.  The  recognised  quantity  of  90  c.c.  of  acid  is,  there- 
fore, adhered  to,  and  is  poured,  all  at  once,  into  the  flask  as  quickly  as 
possible,  a  flask  having  a  very  wide  neck  being  used. 

F.  Russig  and  G.  Fortmann^  have  described  a  method  which  is  used  in 
France.  This  is  not  so  simple  or  rapid  as  Raschig's  method,  but  gives  rather 
higher  results,  probably  because  the  nitration  is  more  complete;  it  is  also 
inapplicable  to  mixtures  containing  more  than  10%  of  phenol  or  xylenols. 
50  grm.  of  the  cresol  are  weighed  into  a  small  conical  flask  and  mixed  with 
125  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.84.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture 
rises  spontaneously  to  between  60®  and  70°,  and  further  warming  is  unnec- 
essary. After  standing  for  1-2  hours,  the  sulphonic  acid  is  nitrated  in  a 
tubulated  retort  of  i  litre  capacity,  placed  on  a  sand-bath;  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  connected  to  a  wash  bottle  and  this,  in  turn,  to  a  good  draught. 
400  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.38  are  placed  in  the  retort,  heated  to  60°, 
and  the  flame  then  removed.  A  cylindrical  dropping-funnel  without  a 
neck  is  fixed  in  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  by  a  rubber,  stopper  and  the 
small  conical  flask  in  which  the  sulphonation  was  effected  is  placed  Upside- 
down  over  the  funnel  in  such  a  way  that  the  contents  are  only  delivered 
slowly  and  are  similarly  emptied  from  below.  The  sulphonic  acid  is  allowed 
to  gradually  drop  into  the  hot  nitric  acid  during  a  period  of  1^-2  hours; 
it  is  thus  completely  nitrated  and  oxidised;  the  oxidation  is  accompanied 
by  a  violent  development  of  heat  and  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.    About 
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20  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  the  contents  of  the  retort  are 
pK>ured  into  a  dish  containing  200  c.c.  of  water  and  the  retort  is  rinsed  out 
liirith  a  further  200  c.c.  After  standing  over  night,  the  crystalline  mass  is 
crushed  in  the  dish,  filtered  on  a  hardened  filter  on  the  pump,  washed  with  a 
further  200  c.c.  of  water,  and  weighed.  When  treated  in  this  manner  50 
grm.  of  pure  f»-cresol  yield  87.8  grm.  of  trinitro-#»-cresol,  being  175.6  %, 
whereas  by  Raschig's  method  only  174.0%  is  obtained  on  the  weight  of  the 
original  cresol. 

Creosote. 

The  following  methods  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  writer  for  creosote  oils. 

Sp.  Gr. — By  pyknometer  at  38**  compared  with  water  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Svdphonatioii. — 10  c.c.  of  the  total  distillate  up  to  315^  are  placed  in  a 
flask  and  warmed  with  four  to  five  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  60^  and  the  whole  transferred  to  a  graduated  separating  funnel.  The  flask 
is  rinsed  three  times  with  small  quantities  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  rinsings  added  to  the  contents  of  the  funnel,  which  is  then  stoppered 
and  shaken,  cautiousy  at  first,  afterwards  vigorously,  for  at  least  15  minutes 
and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  acid  is  then  carefully  drawn  down 
into  the  graduated  portion  of  the  funnel  to  within  2  c.c.  of  where  the  un- 
sulphonated  residue  shows.  If  no  unsulphonated  residue  shows,  the  acid 
should  be  drawn  down  to  2  c.c.  In  either  case  the  test  should  be  carried 
further  as  follows:  Add  about  20  c.c.  of  water  and  allow  to  stand  3^  hour. 
Then  draw  off  the  water  as  close  as  possible  without  drawing  off  any  super- 
natant oil  or  emulsion;  add  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  allow 
to  stand  for  15-20  minutes.  Any  unsulphonated  residue  will  now  separate 
out  clear  and  give  a  distinct  reading.  If  under  %o  of  a  c.c.  it  should  be 
drawn  down  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  funnel  to  just  above  the  stopcock 
where  it  can  be  estimated  to  ^00  of  a  c.c.  (o.oi  c.c).  The  volume  of 
residue  thus  obtained  is  calculated  on  the  original  oil. 

Tar  Adds. — 50  c.c.  of  the  distillate  to  315**  to  which  40  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  (19%)  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.15,  is  added,  is  warmed 
slightly  and  placed  in  a  separating  funnel.  The  mixture  is  vigorously  shaken, 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  oil  and  soda  solutions  separate  and  the  soda  solu- 
tion containing  most  of  the  tar  acids  drawn  off.  A  second  and  third  extrac- 
tion is  then  made  in  the  same  manner,  using  30  and  20  c.c.  of  the  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  respectively.  The  three  extracts  are  united  in  a  200  c.c. 
graduated  cylinder  and  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture 
^  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  volume  of  the  tar  acids  noted.  The  results 
shown  shotild  be  calculated  on  the  original  oil. 

Distillation. — 100  grm.  of  the  oil  are  distilled  in  an  8-ounce  glass  retort. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  placed  ^  in.  above  the 
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surface  of  the  oil  and  the  distillation  conducted  at  the  rate  of  i  to  2  drops 
per  second. 

Coke  Test. — ^In  making  the  coke  determination  hard  glass  bulbs  are  to 
be  used. 

Warm  the  bulb  slightly  to  drive  off  all  moisture,  cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh.  Again  heat  the  bulb  by  placing  it  momentarily  in  an  open  Bunsen 
flame,  place  the  tubulure  underneath  the  surface  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  and 
allow  the  bulb  to  cool  until  sufficient  oil  is  sucked  in  to  fill  the  bulb  about 
two-thirds  full.  Any  globules  of  oil  sticking  to  the  inside  of  the  tubulure 
should  be  drawn  into  the  bulb  by  shaking  or  expelled  by  slightly  heating  it 
and  the  outer  surface  should  be  carefully  wiped  off  and  the  bulb  reweighed. 
This  procedure  will  give  about  i  grm.  of  oil.  Cut  a  strip  of  thin  asbestos 
paper  about  i  in.XM  ^-t  place  it  around  the  neck  of  the  bulb  and  catch 
the  two  free  ends  close  up  to  the  neck  with  a  pair  of  crucible  tongs.  The 
oil  should  then  be  distilled  off,  as  in  making  an  ordinary  oil  distillation,  start- 
ing with  a  very  low  flame  and  conducting  the  distillation  as  fast  as  can  be 
maintained  without  spurting.  When  the  oil  ceases  to  come  off,  the  heat 
should  be  increased  until  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  flame  is 
reached,  the  whole  bulb  being  heated  red  hot  until  evolution  of  gas  ceases 
and  any  carbon  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  tubulure  is  completely  burned 
off.  The  bulb  should  then  be  cooled  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed  and  the 
percentage  of  coke  residue  calculated  to  water  free  oil. 

Coal-tar  creosote  oils  have  no  greater  coke  than  3  %. 
Water-gas  creosote  oils  have  more  coke  than  3  %. 

Antiseptic  Properties  of  Creosote  (K.  V.  Kharichkov^. — ^After  removing 
the  phenols,  bases  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  from  creosote  by  the  usual 
methods,  its  antiseptic  properties  were  tested  on  cultures  of  Merulius  lacrin 
mans,  PeniciUum  glaucum  and  a  parasitic  fungus  from  decaying  strawberries. 
The  results  show  that  the  removal  of  the  above  constituents  hardly  influences 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  creosote. 

Antiseptic  Tests  of  Wood-preserving  Oils. — A.  L.  Dean  and  C.  R.  Downs* 
have  made  experiments  with  Polystictus  versicoloufy  which  was  obtained  in 
pure  culture  from  decaying  wood.  This  is  the  fungus  that  destroys  75% 
of  the  broadleaf  timber  used  for  ties.  The  culture  medium  was  prepared  by 
adding  0.5%  cane  sugar  and  0.5%  asparagine  to  germinated  bean  extract 
and  then  stiffened  by  adding  1.5%  agar-agar.  The  creosote  oils  were 
emulsified  by  grinding  with  an  equal  weight  of  giun  arable,  adding  water 
from  time  to  time.  A  small  piece  of  the  medium  to  be  inoculated  was  cut 
out  and  laid  to  one  side,  the  transferred  mycelium  and  agar  from  the  stock 
culture  placed  in  the  cavity  and  the  piece  of  creosoted  medium  replaced  on 
top.  In  this  way  the  mycelium  was  buried  and  if  it  grew  up  through  and 
vegetated  on  the  surface,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  antiseptic  was 
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insufficient.    The  results'  showed  that  coal-tar  creosote  is  a  stronger  anti- 
septic than  water-gas  tar  creosote,  and  that  the  latter  is  more  effective  than 
tike  liquid  oils  of  the  anthracene  fraction  of  coal  tar.    The  greater  value  of  the 
coal-tar  creosote  appears  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  tar  acids  and 
especially  upon  the  tar  bases.    The  water-gas  tar  creosote  was  almost  identical 
in  antiseptic  power  with  the  coal-tar  oil  which  had  had  its  acids  removed. 
All  man  ^s  work  indicated  that  the  oils  remaining  in  wood  treated  with  coal-tar 
creosote  were  almost  free  from  tar  acids  after  a  few  years  and  that  the  lighter 
hydrocarbons  may  all  disappear.    Loss  of  antiseptic  power  from  disappear- 
axice  of  tar  acids  cannot  take  place  with  water-gas  tar  oils,  since  they  are  free 
from  phenols  from  the  beginning.    Since  the  amount  commonly  injected 
into  wood  is  lo  pk)unds  or  more  per  cubic  foot,  the  difference  in  antiseptic 
power  between  coal-tar  oils  and  water-gas  tar  oils  is  not  of  great  significance. 
Note  on  ttie  Rideal-Walker  Phenol  Control. — ^A  new  method  is  presented 
by  Walker  and  Weiss,^  of  insuring  the  purity  of  phenol  used  in  determining 
the  bactericidal  efficiency  of  disinfectants  and  to  show  that  the  presence  of 
cresols  probably  accounts  .for  the  varying  results  obtained.    Different  mix- 
tures of  cresol  in  0-30%  strength  with  synthetic  phenol  were  made  and  the 
lowering  of  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be  constant,  for  any  particular  de- 
gree of  this  impurity,  regardless  of  the  varying  proportions  of  the  three  isomeric 
cresols.    A  curve  plotted  showed  the  solidifying  point  to  be  a  linear  function 
of  the  per  cent,  of  phenol  up  to  at  least  30%  cresol.    From  this  if  the  solidi- 
fying point  is  known,  the  degree  of  cresol  contamination  can  be  determined. 
The  bactericidal  efficiency  of  cresol  is  three  times  that  of  phenol.    The  various 
estimations  made  with  synthetic  phenol  agree  closely  with  the  calculated 
theoretical  figures.    It  is  well  known  that  phenol  crystals  are  usually  con- 
taminated by  cresols  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  unreliable  for  pur- 
poses of  bactericidal  control.    This  impurity  depresses  the  coefficient  of  the 
disinfectant.    The  bromine  titration  is  insufficient  to  insure  the  purity  of  the 
phenol.    The  solidifying  point  is  the  best  test.    No  phenol  showing  a  solidi- 
fying point  of  less  than  40^  should  be  used  for  purposes  of  bactericidal  control. 
Detection  of  Natural  Asphaltom  and  Petroleum  Pitch  in  Residues  from 
the  Distillation  of  Coal  Tar.' — ^A  method  of  detecting  natural  asphaltum  or 
petroleum  pitch  in  the  residues  from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  distillates  of  the  latter  (consisting  in  the  main  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons) are  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  almost  quantitatively  into  sulphonic 
acids  which  are  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  distillates  from  natural  asphal- 
tum or  petroleum  pitch  are  only  affected  to  a  limited  extent  by  this  treat- 
ment.   K,  however,  large  quantities  (e.g.,  up  to  20%)  of  these  bituminous 
products  are  present  in  coal-tar  pitch,  the  distillation  causes  decomposition, 
with  the  formation  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  capable  of  being  attacked 
by  sulphuric  acid.     The  following  method  of  separating  the  compounds 
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which  combine  with  sulphuric  acid  obviates  the  necessity  of  distillation:  lo 
grm.  of  the  pitch  are  heated  to  i6o°-i8o°  in  an  oil  bath,  then  stirred  for  5 
minutes  with  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  temperature  k^t 
at  180^  until  all  sulphurous  acid  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  ex- 
pelled. The  mass  is  then  thoroughly  ground  up  with  40  grm.  of  bone  char- 
coal, and  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  petroleum  spirit  of  low  boiling 
point,  the  extract  evaporated,  the  residue  taken  up  with  more  petroleum  spirit, 
the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed.  Any  sulphur 
present  is  removed  by  treating  the  residue  (without  stirring)  with  acetone, 
filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  again  weighing  the  residue. 
The  amounts  of  constituents  not  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid  varied  as  follows 
in  the  case  of  the  samples  examined:  coal-tar  pitches,  0.10-0.20;  natural 
asphaltums,  1-16  (usually  3-8);  and  petroleum  pitches,  6-36%  (usually 
15-30%).  If  the  result  obtained  as  above  greatly  exceeds  0.2%,  the  pres- 
ence of  natural  asphaltum  or  petroleum  pitch  is  indicated. 

Application  of  the  Dimethyl  Sulphate  Test  for  Detecting  Small  Amounts 
of  Petroleum  or  Asphalt  Products  in  Tars.^ — ^The  material  is  not  distilled  to 
coke  and  a  test  made  on  the  total  distillate,  as  in  the  Sommer  method,  but 
into  three  fractions:  270-315®,  315-350°,  and  350-375^.  The  asphalt  distillate 
concentrates  in  these  fractions,  especially  the  last,  and  can  easily  be  detected 
by  taking  4  c.c.  of  the  fraction,  mixing  with  6  c.c.  dimethyl  sulphate  in  a 
10  c.c.  cylinder  graduated  to  0.2  c.c,  and  shaking.  After  standing,  the 
layer  of  insoluble  petroleum  can  be  read.  The  method  does  not  give  quan- 
titative results,  but  when  the  grades  of  asphalt  and  tar  oil  in  a  mixture  are 
known,  tests  on  like  laboratory  mixtures  enables  one  to  determine  within 
narrow  limits  the  per  cent,  of  each  constituent  in  the  material  under 
investigation. 

ERRATA  m  VOL.  m. 

Page  263,  line  11,  for  "dihydoxyanthraquinone"  read  "dihydroxyanthraquinonc." 

Page  273,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  Vol.  5  read  Vol.  6. 

Page  378,  line  15,  for  ^'naphthalquinone"  read  "  naphthaquinone.'^  Line  18,  insert 
brackets  round  ^Miphenyleneketone." 

Page  293,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  '^absoption"  read  "absorption." 

Page  301,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  "Nortmann"  read"Vortmami." 

Page  308,  line  $,  insert  comma  after  "sample."  Line  7  from  bottom,  for  "theire** 
read  "their." 

Page  314,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "0.7379"  read  "0.7397."  Line  4  from  bottom  for 
"with"  read  "within." 

Pagees  319  and  320,  in  several  places,  for  "pyridin"  read  "pyridine." 

Page  321,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "chlorid"  read  "chloride." 

Page  324,  line  15,  for  "page  160"  read  "page  25." 

Page  345,  line  20,  for  "Gassetta"  read  "Gazzetta." 

Page  348,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "20**"  read  "  -20*." 

Page  364,  line  4,  in  table,  for  "105"  read  "195." 

Page  383,  line  21  from  bottom,  for  "dimethynaphthalenes"  read  "dimethylnaph- 
thalenes." 

Page  390,  heading  of  Table,  for  "Beaum6"  read  "Baum6." 

>  Charles  S.  Reeve  and  Richard  H.  Lewis,  7.  Ind,  Eng.  Chetn.,  i,  293-295. 
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By  EDWARD  HORTON. 

Phenol-p-sulphonic  Acid. 

BstfanatkuL — ^The  following  volumetric  method  is  described  by  Smith 
and  Frey.*    A  quantity  of  the  sample  corresponding  with  0.18-0.20  grm.  of 
phenol-^sulphonic  acid  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  in  a  stoppered  long- 
necked  250  c.c.  flask.    To  this  are  added  50  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  2.7833  grm.  of  potassium  bromate  and  about  40  grm.  of  po- 
tassium bromide  per  litre.    5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (D  1.18)  are  then 
added,  the  flask  stoppered  to  prevent  loss  of  bromine  and  the  mixture  kept 
at  20^-25^  for  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  15  minutes,  during  which 
time  no  turbidity  should  be  produced.    Dibromophenolsulphoqic  acid  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  free  bromine,  the  excess  of  which  is  determined 
by  titration  with  standard  thiosulphate  solution  after  the  addition  of  po- 
tassium iodide.    The  method  is  accurate  to  ±  0.5%. 

Benzoic  Add  and  Its  Derivatives. 

Commefdal  Benzoic  Add. — For  the  detection  of  halogens  in  the  benzoic 
acid  of  commerce,  Wende*  gives  the  following  test:  A  mixture  of  o.i 
grm.  of  the  sample  with  0.5  grm.  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  heated  in  a 
dry  test-tube,  the  latter  being  constantly  turned  over  a  flame  about  i  cm. 
high.  When  the  action  is  over,  about  10  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  are  added, 
the  whole  heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  should  not  give 
more  than  a  slight  opalescence  with  silver  nitrate  solution. 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  1914  requires  benzoic  acid  to  conform  to  the 
following  standard: 

''When  0.5  grm.  is  heated  in  a  closed  crucible  with  twice  its  weight  of  calcium  carbonatci 
the  mass  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  solution  of  silver  nitrate  added,  not  more  than 
the  slightest  cloudiness  results  (absence  of  chlorobenzoic  acid).  Yields  no  characteristic 
reactions  for  oxalates.  Does  not  develop  the  odour  of  benzaldehyde  when  warmed  with  its 
own  weight  of  potassium  permanganate  and  10  times  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(absence  of  cinnamic  acid).    Arsenic  limit  2  parts  per  million/' 


Reactions  and  Detection. — Since  the  publication   of  Vol.  Ill  several 
authors  have  published  new  methods  for  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid,  or 


>  7.  Amtr.  Ckem.  Soc.,  X9xa.  34f  1040. 
*Apotk.  Zeit.,  1914*  aPi  i57- 
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modifications  of  old  ones.  The  test  devised  by  Mile.  Anna  Jonescu  seems 
to  meet  with  considerable  commendation,  being  applied  or  recommended 
by  Halphen,  Marchadier,  Thomann,  Denig^s,  Biemath,  Philippe  and 
Fleury.  On  the  other  hand,  Fischer  and  Gnienert  state  that  it  is  far  inferior 
to  the  modified  Mohler  method. 

Fleury^  points  out  that  the  Jonescu  reaction  takes  place  very  slowly  in 
cold  solutions,  whilst  heat  is  liable  to  carry  it  too  far  and  so  to  cause  failure. 
He  hastens  the  action  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  act  as 
catalyst.  lo  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  (containing  1-5  mg.  of  benzoic 
acid)  are  treated  with  3  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (sp.  gr.  1.260, 
containing  about  26%  of  the  anhydrous  salt)  diluted  i  to  10,  then  with  3 
drops  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (12  vol.)  also  diluted  i  to  lo,  and 
finally  with  3  drops  of  3%  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  reagents  shc^uld 
be  added  in  the  order  named,  shaking  after  each  addition.  In  about  30 
seconds  action  commences,  and  the  violet  colouration  attains  its  maximum 
in  5-10  minutes.    The  test  is  sensitive  to  0.0002  grm.  of  benzoic  acid. 

Denigfes^  publishes  the  following  modification  of  Jonescu's  method.  To 
4  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  supposed  to  contain  benzoic  acid,  0.2  c.c.  of 
20%  (by  volume)  acetic  acid,  0.2  c.c.  of  ferric  chloride  solution  (dilute)  and 
0.2  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  (one  volume)  are  added  and  the 
mixture  is  boiled  for  10-15  seconds.  A  violet  colouration  is  obtained 
even  when  the  solution  contains  not  more  than  0.0005  S^*™-  ^^  benzoic  acid 
per  I  c.c.  In  cases  where  smaller  quantities  are  to  be  detected  a  blank 
experiment  should  be  made  simultaneously,  both  test-tubes  being  heated 
in  boiling  water  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Halphen'  points  out  that  if  in  preparing  the  solution  for  the  Jonescu  test 
ammonia  is  used  to  neutralise  the  acid  before  evaporating  to  dryness,  o.ooi 
grm.  of  benzoic  acid  will  fail  to  give  the  test,  whilst  by  using  sodium  hydroxide 
a  sharp  indication  is  obtained. 

von  der  Heide  and  Jakob*  have  described  the  following  method  to  detect 
benzoic  acid  in  wine.  A  sample  of  the  wine  is  made  alkaline  and  evaporated 
until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  driven  off.  The  residual  solution  is  acidified, 
submitted  to  steam  distillation,  and  the  distillate  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  tested  by  Robin's  modifica- 
tion of  Mohler's  method  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  410).  The  method  is  stated  by 
Polenske*  to  be  trustworthy. 

For  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  milk  Revis*  has  devised  the  following 
process.  At  least  100  c.c.  of  the  milk  are  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  5  c.c.  of  a  10%  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  are  added,  and  the  mix- 

1  J.  Pharm,  Chim,,  1913  Ivxi],  8,  460. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Pharm.  de  Bwd.,  1911,  249;  Pharm.  J.,  191  x,  87,  aoi. 

*  Matikres  grasses.,  19x0,  3,  1761. 

*  Zeitsch.  unter,  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1910,  10.  137* 

*  Arbeit.  Kaiserl,  Gesundheitsamte,  191 1.  3e,  149. 

*  Analyst,  1912,  37.  346. 
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ture  is  heated  in  boiling  water  for  2-3  minutes.     10  c.c.  of  a  20%  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  are  added,  the  heating  is  continued  until  the  casein  is 
completely  coagulated,  the  liquid  cooled  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  made 
neutral  to  litmus  paper  with  hydrochloric  acid.    To  the  neutral  filtrate 
10  c.c.  of  copper  sulphate  solution  (as  made  for  Fehling's  solution)  and  10  c.c. 
of  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (containing  31.18  grm.  per  litre)  are  sue- 
ces^vely  added  and  the  liquid  again  filtered.    The  filtrate  is  transferred  to  a 
separating  funnel,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  50  c.c.  of 
ether.     The  aqueous  solution  is  run  off,  the  ether  washed  three  times  with 
a  little  water,  10  c.c.  of  water  and  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  solution  are 
added,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  is  run  in  gradually, 
with  shaking,  until  a  permanent  pink  colour  is  produced.    The  aqueous  layer 
is  noT7  filtered  into  a  porcelain  basin,  evaporated  to  about  5  c.c,  filtered  into  a 
test-tube  and  1%  acetic  acid  added  until  the  liquid  is  decolourised.    Two 
more  drops  of  the  acetic  acid  are  then  added,  and  i  drop  of  a  freshly  prepared 
neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (10%).     With  as  little  as  0.02%  of  benzoic 
acid  the  characteristic  precipitate  of  ferric  benzoate  is  obtained.     In  examin- 
ing cream  50  c.c.  are  diluted  with  water  to  200  c.c.  and  then  treated  as 
above. 

Philippe^  extracts  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  milk  by  a  similar  method  and 
identifies  it  by  Robin's  or  Jonescu's  test. 

According  to  Hinks^  0.01%  or  more  benzoic  acid  in  milk  or  cream  can  be 
detected  as  follows:  25  c.c.  of  the  milk  or  from  10  to  20  grm.  of  the  cream  are 
heated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  curd 
has  completely  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  cooled,  shaken  with  25  c.c:  of  a 
mixture  of  light  petroleum  (2  vols.)  and  ether  (i  vol.),  the  ethereal  solution 
separated  and  shaken  with  i  drop  of  ammonia  and  5  c.c.  of  water.  The 
aqueous  layer  is  now  separated,  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes  to 
expel  the  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  tested  with  ferric  chloride  solution. 
On  adding  the  ammonia,  ammonium  benzoate  is  precipitated  and  this  test 
although  less  characteristic  is  more  sensitive  than  the  ferric  chloride  test. 

Fischer  and  Gruenert*  have  cpntinued  their  work  on  the  detection  of 
benzoic  acid  in  meat  and  fats.  They  find  that  the  methods  of  Halphen  and 
Robin  which  are  applicable  to  butter  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  meats  and 
other  fats.  On  the  other  hand,  von  der  Heide  and  Jakob's  modification  of 
Mohler's  method  gave  a  sharp  indication  with  as  little  as  0.01%  of  benzoic 
acid  in  50  grm.  of  substance.  The  authors  prefer  to  extract  the  preservative 
from  meats  by  the  method  previously  described  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  411),  but  for 
butter  and  margarine  they  recommend  the  following  process:  50  grm.  of 
butter  are  introduced  into  a  300  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  treated  with  150  c.c. 
of  1%  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution  and  boiled  for  5  minutes  with 

1  MiU.  LebensmitUl'UtUtrs.  Byg.,  xpii,  a,  377* 
>  Analyst,  19x3.  38,  555- 
Zeitsck.  Nakr.  Genussm.,  19x2*  ao,  580. 
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frequent  shaking  If  necessary  a  blast  of  air  is  used  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  frothing.  The  hot  liquid  is  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  and 
the  aqueous  layer  drawn  off,  neutralised  with  iV/2  sulphuric  acid  solution, 
using  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  clarified  by  adding  10  c,c.  of  FeUing's 
copper  sulphate  solution  and  10  c.c.  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (con- 
taining 31.15  grm.  per  litre).  The  liquid,  which  should  be  neutral  or  faintly 
acid,  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is  washed,  evaporated  and  the  residue 
tested  by  von  der  Heide  and  Jakob's  method. 

Robin  states^  in  reference  to  his  modification  of  Mohler's  method  that 
since  salicylic  acid  and  other  phenolic  derivatives  respond  to  the  test,  these 
must  be  removed  by  dissolving  the  benzoic  acid  extract  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  10%  potassium  permanganate  solution  until  the  red  colouration 
becomes  permanent  after  heating  at  80^,  and  then  extracting  with  ether  and 
proceeding  with  the  test  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  410). 

For  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  butter,  methods  are  described  by 
Marchadier^  and  Biemath'  in  which  the  sample  is  distilled  with  water,  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  pumice-stone  and  the  distillate 
tested  by  Jonescu's  method.  Biernath  states  that  the  reaction  is  retarded 
by  mineral  acids,  volatile  organic  acids  and  alcohol. 

Friese*  and  Volhase*  have  described  other  methods  of  detecting  benzoic 
acid  in  fats,  but  these  are  similar  to  that  of  Fischer  and  Gruenert. 

Lythgoe  and  Marsh*  have  observed  that  when  the  ethereal  extract  of 
coffee  or  pure  coffee  extract  is  treated  with  ferric  chloride  solution  in  the  usual 
manner  for  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which 
differs  from  ferric  benzoate  in  colour,  and  yields  crystals  different  from  those 
of  benzoic  acid  on  sublimation.  The  ammonium  salt  of  the  substance  which 
produces  this  precipitate  is  distinguished  from  ammonium  benzoate  in  that 
it  gives  precipitates  with  manganese,  nickel,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium  and 
strontium.  Accordingly  when  looking  for  benzoic  acid  in  coffee  extract  these 
authors  recommend  that  the  acid  solution  should  be  extracted  several  times 
with  ether,  the  ether  extract  washed  with  water  and  extracted  with  ammonia. 
The  ammoniacal  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  adding  ammonia  to 
prevent  development  of  acidity,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  manganese 
sulphate.  It  is  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  benzoic  acid  with  ferric 
chloride  solution. 

A  new  test  for  benzoic  acid  has  been  discovered  by  SchmatoUa.^  If  20  c.c. 
of  a  solution  containing  benzoic  acid  are  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution,  and  then  with  freshly  prepared  solution  of  5  grm.  of  ferrous 

>  Ann,  PaUif,,  1913,  6,  277. 

*  Ann,  Palst/,,  XQHt  4>  38. 

'  Apoth.  Zett,,  1912,  37,  19a. 
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sxilplisLte  and  5  grm.  of  boric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  a  blue  or  greenish-blue 
coloixr  SLppears  in  a  few  seconds. 


Voiumetric  Methods. — ^An  iodometric  method  of  estimating  benzoic  acid 
has  been  described  by  Remy.*  The  acid  (0.05-0.5  grm.)  is  dissolved  in  30 
c.c.  of  50%  alcohol.  5-10  C.C.  of  5%  potassium  iodide  solution  and  an  equal 
volume  of  5%  potassium  iodate  solution  are  added  and  the  liberated  iodine 
titrated  with  thiosulphate  solution.  The  benzoic  acid  is  converted  into  mono- 
iodobenzoic  acid,  and  one  molecule  of  benzoic  acid  is  equivalent  to  one  atom 
of  iodine. 

For  the  estimation  of  benzoic  acid  in  benzoates  Lyons*  dissolves  0.25  grm. 
of  the  salt  in  10  c.c.  of  water  in  a  separating  fimnel,  acidifies  with  25  c.c.  of 
N/10  sulphuric  acid  solution  and  extracts  four  times  with  chloroform  (which 
must  be  neutral).  The  chloroform  is  run  into  a  second  separating  funnel^ 
washed  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  transferred  to  a  flask  and  titrated  with  iV/25 
alkali  solution  using  methyl-red  as  indicator.  The  end  point  of  the  titration 
IS  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  colour  in  the  aqueous  layer  after 
shaking  with  the  chloroform. 

Whilst  extraction  with  chloroform  can  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of 
benzoic  add  in  cranberries,  Folin  and  Flanders*  found  that  certain  precau- 
tions have  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  ketchups,  from  which  chloroform 
extracts  other  acids  also.     25  grm.  of  the  ketchup  are  placed  in  a  50  c.c. 
beaker,  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  about  0.2-0.3 
grm.  of  sodium  nitrite  added  in  small  portions,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred 
after  each  addition.    The  liquid  is  rinsed  into  a  500  c.c.  separating  funnel 
with  the  help  of  200  c.c.  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution,  and  is 
then  extracted  five  times  with  chloroform  (50  c.c,  35  cc,  25  c.c,  25  cc, 
25  cc).    The  chloroform  is  run  into  another  separating  funnel  and  shaken 
with  200  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  made  faintly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid.    It  is  then  transferred  to  a  third  separating  funnel, 
again  shaken  with  200  cc  of  the  acidified  salt  solution,  and  finally  run  into 
a  500  cc  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  titrated  with  standard  alcoholic  sodium 
ethoxide  solution  in  the  presence  of  phenolphthaleln. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  not  removed  by  the  washing  with  salt  solution,  hence 
any  present  will  be  estimated  with  the  benzoic  acid.  The  sodium  ethoxide 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2-3  grm.  of  sodium  in  a  litre  of  absolute 
alcohol;  it  is  standardised  against  benzoic  acid  in  chloroform  solution. 

Raiziss  and  Dubin^  sought  for  a  solvent  which  would  not  form  emulsions 
with  urine.    They  found  that  toluene  is  preferable  to  the  chloroform  recom- 

>  Apoth.  Zeil.,  19x1.  a6,  835. 
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mended  by  Folin  and  Flanders.  100  c.c.  of  fresh  urine  are  acidified  with 
I  ex.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  then  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate 
(50-60  grm.  being  required)  and  extracted  four  times  with  toluene  (50  cc, 
40  c.c,  30  C.C.,  and  30  cc).  The  toluene  extracts  are  mixed  and  washed 
with  100  cc.  of  saturated  salt  solution  containing  0.05%  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  washing  is  repeated  and  then  the  benzoic  acid  in 
the  toluene  solution  is  titrated  with  N/20  sodium  ethoxide  solution  using 
phenolphthaldn  as  indicator.  The  ethoxide  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 2.3  grm.  of  sodium  in  alcohol  and  diluting  the  solution  to  2000  cc 
Hippuric  acid  is  not  extracted  by  toluene  under  the  above  conditions. 

McAbee^  has  applied  the  provisional  A.  O.  A.  C.  method  of  estimating 
sodium  benzoate  to  ketchups  containing  added  known  weights  of  the  salt 
and  has  shown  that  the  method  is  reliable. 

To  estimate  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  and  saccharin  in  fruit  juices,  jams^ 
and  lemonades,  van  Raalte  recommends^  boiling  these  substances  for  5 
hours  with  dichloroethylene  followed  by  titration  with  N/io  alkali  solution  and 
phenolphthaleln.  Then  the  neutral  aqueous  liquid,  after  separation  from  the 
dichloroethylene,  is  examined  for  the  two  acids  and  saccharin.  The  latter  can 
be  extracted  with  ether  after  addition  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  a  report'  on  cooperative  work  on  the  determination  of  sodium 
benzoate  in  jams,  jellies,  and  salt  cod^h,  Dunbar  advocates  making  the  former 
two  substances  alkaline  with  milk  of  lime  instead  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  latter  being  used  with  codfish.  The  sodium  benzoate  is  then  extracted 
with  a  definite  volume  of  water,  of  which  an  aliquot  part  is  saturated  with 
sodium  chloride,  filtered,  acidified  and  extracted  with  chloroform,  the  chloro- 
form solution  being  evaporated  and  the  residue  titrated. 

Van  der  Laan  and  Tijdens*  recommend  extracting  benzoic  acid  from 
foods  by  means  of  benzene  for  quantitative  estimation. 

Polenske^  has  described  a  method  of  estimating  benzoic  acid  in  cran- 
berries. 

Giavunetric  Methods* — Hinks*  states  that  the  benzoic  acid  present  in 
milk  may  be  estimated  by  heating  25  cc.  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  reflux 
apparatus,  extracting  the  cooled  solution  three  times  with  20  c.c.  of  a  mixture 
of  ether  (i  vol.)  and  light  petroleum  (2  vols.)  and  shaking  the  separated 
ethereal  solutions  with  10  cc  of  water  and  i  drop  of  ammonia;  this  extraction 
is  twice  repeated.  The  mixed  aqueous  portions  are  then  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  three  times  with  the  ethereal  solvent,  the 
extracts  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperature  and  the  residue  dried  in  a 
desiccator  to  constant  weight.  The  benzoic  acid  is  then  volatilised  at  100° 
and  its  amount  determined  by  the  loss  in  weight. 

>  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1910,  2,  S44> 

•  Chem.  Weekblad.,  1912,  o,  1004. 

•  U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.  Bur.  Chem.,  BuU.  137.  108. 

•  Chem,  Weekblad.,  19 10,  7{  603. 

•  Arbeit.  Kaiserl.  GesundhettsamUt  191  ii  38>  I49> 

•  Analyst,  Z9X3.  38>  555. 
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Itiverseege  and  Evers^  have  described  an  empirical  method  of  estimating 
benzoic  acid  in  milk,  by  which,  however,  only  about  45%  of  the  acid  is 
obtaimed. 

HHlyer'  has  devised  a  method  of  estimating  benzoic  acid  in  ketchups 
depeiKiiiig  on  the  precipitation  of  the  acid  from  alcoholic  solution  as  silver 
beiLzoa.te  and  weighing  as  such*    To  estimate  benzoic  acid  in  chopped  meat 
"Kruger^  reconmiends  the  following   out  of   several  modifications  of  the 
distillation  method.     50  grm.  of  the  chopped  meat  are  mixed  with  enough 
sulpliAiric  acid,  making  allowance  for  the  moisture  content  of  the  sample,  to 
have   present  45  c.c.  of  70%  sulphuric  acid.    The  mixture  is  heated  until 
clear  and  then  steam  distilled  (keeping  the  volume  constant)  until  500  c.c. 
of  distillate  have  been  collected.    The  cold  distillate  b  filtered  and  the  filter 
washed,  the  filtrate  made  faintly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and 
evaporated  to  small  bulk  on  a  water-bath.    To  remove  impurities,  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  until  the  red  colour 
produced  persists  for  5  minutes.    The  excess  of  permanganate  is  destroyed 
with  sodium  sulphite  solution  and  the  liquid  evap>orated  to  10  c.c.    After 
cooling  it  is  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  and  acidified  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (1:3).    The  manganese  precipitate,  remaining  in  the  basin  is 
dissolved  in  cold  saturated  sodium  sulphite  solution  and  sulphuric  acid  and 
transferred  to  the  funnel.    The  liquid  is  extracted  three  times  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum,  the  ethereal  solution 
washed  three  times  with  3  c.c.  of  water  and  dried  with  a  small  amount  of 
powdered  gum  tragacanth.    It  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  a  tared  basin,  dried  and  weighed.    The  results  can  be  checked  by  subliming 
the  product  and  reweighing  or  by  titration.     From  97  to  120%  of  the 
benzoic  acid  present  is  recovered  by  this  method. 

Metallic  Benzoates. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1914  fixes  the  following  standard  of  purity 
for  the  sodium  and  ammonium  salts: 

Sodium  Benzoate. — "  Loses  not  more  than  4%  of  its  weight  when  dried  at  1 1 2°.  i  gnn. 
of  this  dried  salt  heated  to  redness  until  gases  cease  to  be  evolved  leaves  an  alkaline  residue 
which  treated  with  water,  filtered  and  well  washed,  yields  a  clear  solution  requiring  for 
neutralisation  not  less  than  13.7  c.c.  nor  more  than  13.9  c.c.  of  iV/2  solution  of  sulphuric 
add.  Yields  no  characteristic  reactions  for  copper,  iron,  potassium  or  carbonates,  and  not 
more  than  the  slightest  reactions  for  chlorides  or  sulphates.  Lead  limit  10  parts  per 
million.    Arsenic  limit  2  parts  per  million.'' 

Ammonhim  Benzoate. — "If  i  grm.  is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  water  and  excess  of  nitric 
acid  added  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  separates,  the  filtrate  from  which  remains 
dear  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and  does  not  become  more  than  slightly 
opalescent  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Lead  limit  10  parts  per  million. 
Anenic  limit  2  parts  per  million." 

>  J.  Soe,  Clum.  Ind.,  1913.  33*  3x9* 
*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Ckem,,  1909*  if  S38. 
*ZHtsch.  Nakr.  Gtnussm.,  19x3,  26,  xa. 
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Benzoic  Aldehyde.    Benizaldehyde. 

Estimatioii.  Volumetric  Method. — ^Dodge  states^  that  benzaldehyde 
can  be  estimated  by  the  following  modification  of  Ripper's  method.  0.15 
grm.  of  the  aldehyde  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  25  c.c.  of  iV/5  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite  solution  and  dissolved  by  gentle  shaking.  The  flask  is  corked  and 
kept  in  ice- water  for  1.5  to  2  hours.  The  solution  is  then  titrated  cold  with 
N/10  iodine  solution  using  starch  as  an  indicator.  The  aldehyde  can  also 
be  estimated  by  allowing  about  i  grm.  to  stand  at  room  temperature  with 
10  c.c.  of  2.5  iV-alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  for  24  hours  and  then 
titrating  the  free  alkali.  But  oil  of  bitter  almonds  cannot  be  assayed  by 
this  method. 

Gravimetric  Methods. — ^The  method  described  by  Denis  and  Dunbar' 
has  been  studied  both  by  Smith  and  by  Woodman  and  Davis.    Smith  dealt 
with  the  application  of  the  method  to  maraschino  products.    He  found' 
that  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  gave  somewhat  better 
results  than  in  air,  whilst  distillation  from  strong  sodium  chloride  solution 
gave  results  which  were  too  high.    Also  that  it  is  best  to  keep  the  volume  of 
the  solution  during  precipitation  as  small  as  possible,  that  the  residts  were 
not  affected  by  the  presence  of  20%  of  alcohol  (by  volume)  and  that  larger 
amounts  may  be  removed  by  distillation  without  affecting  the  estimation. 
The  precipitate  was  filtered  on  two  superimposed  filter  papers,  one  of  which 
had  been  counterbalanced  against  the  other,  and  was  again  used  as  a  counter- 
poise after  drying.    The  mean  amount  of  benzaldehyde  recovered  was  88%. 

Woodman  and  Davis^  state  that  to  obtain  accurate  results  by  the  Denis 
and  Dunbar  method  with  small  quantities  the  volume  of  the  solution  should 
not  exceed  no  c.c.  and  the  alcohol  content  should  be  between  8  and  12% 
by  volume.  According  to  these  authors  the  method  is  not  suitable  for 
such  small  quantities  of  benzaldehyde  as  are  present  in  maraschino  cherries, 
for  which  they  recommend  a  modified  method.  100  c.c.  of  the  liquor  from 
maraschino  cherries  or  50  c.c.  of  maraschino  liqueur,  are  diluted  to  140  c.c. 
and  no  c.c.  distilled  off.  After  approximately  determining  the  alcohol 
content  in  a  small  portion  of  the  distillate  100  c.c.  are  mixed  with  alcohol  or 
water  sufiicient  to  bring  the  alcohol  content  to  about  10%  by  volume.  The 
solution  is  then  shaken  vigorously  for  10  minutes  in  a  rubber-stoppered  flask 
with  100  c.c.  of  the  freshly  prepared  phenylhydrazine  reagent  (3  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  mixed  well  with  40  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c.c.  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  filtered  through  several  thicknesses  of  filter  paper).  The 
precipitate  is  collected  in  a  tared  Gooch  crucible,  washed  first  with  cold 
water  and  then  with  10  c.c.  of  10%  alcohol  and  dried  either  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator  at  20  cm.  pressure  for  20-24  hours  or  in  a  vacuum  oven  at  7o^-8ob 

1  Bishth  Inter.  Cong.  App.  Chem.,  Sect.  VIII  b.  Orig.  Comm.  Z7v  15. 

*  Vol.  Ill,  p.  4x9- 
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for  3  hours.  The  weight  of  precipitate  obtained  in  a  blank  determination  is 
deducted  and  the  corrected  weight  multiplied  by  0.541 1  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  benzaldehyde.  The  method  can  be  applied  to  almond  extracts  by  using 
10  c.c.  of  the  extract  diluted  to  100  c.c,  and  15  c.c.  of  the  reagent.  In 
maraschino  cherries  the  benzaldehyde  expressed  in  mg.  per  100  c.c. 
of  tlie  liquor  should  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  alcohol  content 
expressed  in  percentage  by  volume. 

According  to  Golse^  the  French  official  method  of  estimating  hydrocyanic 
axdd   and  benzaldehyde  in  liqueurs  is  untrustworthy,  the  chief  objections 
being  the  use  of  insufficient  alkali  to  fix  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  faulty 
conditions  of  precipitation  of  the  aldehyde  phenylhydrazone.    The  author 
recommends  the  following  procedure:    200  c.c.  of  the  liqueur  are  treated 
with   I  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.32-1.36)  in  a  600  c.c 
flask  and  distilled  until  175  c.c.  of  distillate  have  been  collected  (^4).    The 
residual  liquid  in  the  flask  is  then  cooled,  50  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  acid 
solution  are  added  slowly  from  a  tap-funnel  and  the  mixture  again  distilled 
50  C.C.  of  distillate  being  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  5  c.c.  of  anmionia 
{B).    The  distillate  (^4)  is  now  transferred  to  a  distillation  flask,  5  c.c.  of 
the  phenylhydrazine  reagent  added,  the  mixture  diluted  to  200  c.c,  and  75 
c.c.  distilled  over;  this  distillate  contains  traces  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  is 
added  to  the  dbtillate  (B).    The  lower  end  of  the  condenser  is  then  closed 
and  the  flask  heated  on  a  water-bath  imtil  the  hydrazone  has  been  pre- 
cipitated, 2   hours  heating  being   usually  sufficient.    The  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  Alter  paper,  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  by  treatment 
with  10  c.c  of  alcohol  followed  by  20  c.c  of  ether.    The  alcohol-ether  solu- 
tion is  evaporated,  the  residue  dried  in  vacuo  and  weighed.    The  weight 
X  2.7  gives  the  weight  of  benzaldehyde  in  a  litre  of  the  liqueur.    The  phenyl- 
hydrazine  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  i  grm.  of  phenylhydrazine  in  a 
mixture  of  4  c.c  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  2  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  and  20  cc 
of  water,  heating  and  shaking  vigorously,  adding  i  cc.  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite  solution  and  Altering.    The  presence  of  the  sodium   hydrogen 
sulphite  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  phenylhydrazone  during  precipitation. 
The  distillate  (B)  is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  hydrocyanic  add. 
Feinberg^  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of  estimating  typical 
aldehydes,  and  publishes  results  which  show  that  for  benzaldehyde  the 
neutral  sulphite  method  is  better  than  that  with  bisulphite,  and  that  pre- 
cipitation with  ^-nitrophenylhydrazine  gives  better  results  than  using  p- 
brom(^henylhydrazine,  the  neutral  sulphite  method  being  perhaps  slightly 
less  accurate  than  precipitation  with  ^nitrophenylhydrazine.    The  best 
results  are  stated  to  be  obtained  as  follows:    25  cc  of  a  1%  solution  of  the 
aldehyde  in  12%  acetic  add  are  diluted  with  50  cc.  of  water,  and  a  solution 

^J.Pkarm.  Ckim.,  1915.  ^'t  44- 
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of  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  ^nitrophenylhydrazine  in  30  c.c  of 
30%  acetic  acid  is  added.  After  standing  for  5  hours  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  tared « Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  10%  acetic  acid  until  the 
washings  no  longer  give  a  strong  colour  with  dilute  alkali,  dried  at  105^- 
no*'  and  weighed.  When  the  benzoic  acid  present  is  separately  determined 
by  titration  with  standard  alkali  solution  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of 
aldehyde  (calculated  from  that  of  the  hydrazone  by  multiplying  by  0.4400) 
results  showing  an  accuracy  of  99%  are  obtained. 

HoSmeister  has  described^  methods  of  estimating  benzaldehyde  in 
essential  oils  which  depend  on  the  removal  of  the  aldehyde  with  sodium 
bisulphite,  decomposition  of  the  bisulphite  compound  with  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  aldehyde  with  phenylhydrazine. 

Assay  of  Benzaldehyde. — Both  Herzog'  and  Heyl'  adversely  criticise 
the  method  of  the  German  iPharmacopceia,  5th  Edition,  for  the  detection 
of  chlorine  compounds  in  benzaldehyde.  Heyl  recommends  instead  that 
10-15  drops  shotild  be  mixed  with  1-2  grm.  of  pure  slaked  lime,  the  mixture 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lime  and  the  whole  ignited  to  redness.  The 
residue  is  taken  up  with  5-6  c.c.  of  water,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  tested 
with  silver  nitrate  solution,  i  drop  of  monochlorobenzene,  it  is  stated, 
can  be  detected  in  50  grm.  of  benzaldehyde  in  this  way. 

Saccharin. 

Commercial  Saccharin* — The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1914  sets  the  follow- 
ing standard  of  purity  for  saccharin. 

"  I  grm.  heated  for  4  hours  on  a  water-bath  with  10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  4  volumes  of  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  3  volumes  of  water  completely  dissolves,  and  when  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  no  crystals  separate. 
Gently  warmed  for  a  short  time  with  sulphuric  acid  no  blackening  occurs.  Ash  not  more 
than  0.5%. 

Detection  of  Saccharin  in  Foods  and  Beverages. — The  methods  of 
detecting  saccharin  described  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  Ill,  differ  chiefly, 
as  did  those  contained  therein,  in  the  process  of  isolation,  the  identification 
Still  being  dependent  on  its  conversion  into  salicylic  add. 

Camilla  and  Pertusi^  isolate  saccharin  from  solid  foods  by  digesting  on  a 
water-bath  with  2%  baryta  solution  and  extracting  the  filtrate,  after  acidi- 
fication with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
benzene.  A  liquid  is  concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  treated  with  baryta- 
water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  after  acidifying  extracted  with  the  ether- 
benzene  mixture. 

>  Arb.Pharm.  lust.  Unit,  Berlin,  1913, 10,  147. 

*  Ber.  Pharm,  Cts,,  xgii*  ax»  536. 
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Durand^  recommends  the  removal  of  salicylic  acid,  if  present,  by  means 
of  bromine.    An  aqueous  extract  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  is  acidified  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.    The  ethereal  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  nickel  basin  and  a  portion  of  the  residue  tested  for 
salicylic  add.    If  the  latter  is  present,  the  remainder  of  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  an  exciess  of  bromine  added  and  the  mixture 
filtered;  the  salicylic  acid  is  thus  completely  removed  as  a  bromine  derivative. 
The    filtrate  is  then  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  (or  the  residue  from  the  ethereal 
solution  if  salicylic  acid  is  not  present)  is  fused  with  soda  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  conversion  into  salicylic  acid. 

Genth,  Jr.'  extracts  saccharin  from  carbonated  beverages  with  ether, 
and  previous  to  the  extraction  of  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  fusion  with 
ether,  he  exactly  neutralises  it  in  the  presence  of  ferric  alum  solution.  The 
appearance  of  a  violet  colour  at  this  stage,  renders  subsequent  operations 
unnecessary. 

Flamand  states'  that  the  method  of  extracting  saccharin  from  beer  by 
means  of  ether  or  light  petroleum,  does  not  give  good  results  when  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hops  has  been  used,  because  the  bitter  resins  extracted 
simultaneously  mask  the  taste  of  the  saccharin.  This  difficulty  can  be  met 
by  a  preliminary  extraction  of  the  beer  with  benzene,  which  dissolves  the 
resins,  but  very  little  saccharin. 

Volhase  states^  that  the  salicylic  acid  method  is  preferable  to  the  recog- 
nition of  saccharin  by  conversion  of  its  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid.  Herzf  eld 
and  Reischauer,^  however,  use  a  modification  of  the  latter  test  to  detect 
saccharin  in  wine  and  beer.  The  residue  from  the  ethereal  extract  is 
mixed  with  magnesiimi  powder  and  heated  cautiously  to  ignition,  the 
product  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with 
sodium  nitroprusside  solution,  a  strong  violet  colour  indicating  saccharin. 

A  new  test  for  saccharin  has  been  described  by  Wauters*  and  used  for  the 
detection  of  this  substance  in  beer.  When  saccharin  is  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  diresorcinol,  it  yields  a  product  which  after  treatment  with  water 
and  filtration  gives  an  intensely  violet  liquid. 

An  extraction  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  saccharin  in  beer  has  been 
described  byLedent.^  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  90  cm.  long  and  1.5  cm. 
internal  diameter  fixed  verticaUy  and  fitted  by  means  of  corks,  at  the  top 
with  a  stoppered  dropping  funnel,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  glass  tube 
which  is  bent  round  so  as  to  pass  up  parallel  to  the  wide  tube  to  a  height  of 
35-40  cm.  at  which  point  it  is  bent  round  and  cut  off  in  such  a  way  that  the 

17.  Ind.  Eng,  Ckem.,  1913.  5*  987 
'  Anur.  J.  Pharm.,  81,  536. 
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liquid  flowing  from  it  can  fall  into  a  flask  placed  below.  50  c.c.  of  the  beer 
are  nin  into  the  wide  tube*  and  then  so  much  ether  that  the  beer  begins 
to  drop  from  the  side  tube.  The  rest  of  the  beer  is  then  nm  into  the  wide 
tube  drop  by  drop.  As  the  drops  faU  into  the  ether  they  are  broken  up  and 
the  saccharin  is  extracted,  but  there  is  no  formation  of  emulsion,  and  no 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  beer  such  as  defecation  is  necessary.  If  neces- 
sary the  beer  can  be  passed  through  the  apparatus  several  times. 

Commanducci  publishes^  a  warning  relative  to  the  testing  of  sweetened 
foods  and  beverages  for  saccharin.  He  states  that  when  solutions  of  dextrose 
and  cane-sugar  were  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and 
light  petroleum  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  extract 
when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  resorcinol  and  subsequently  treated  with 
alkali  and  water  gave  a  fluorescent  solution  the  production  of  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  saccharin.  If,  however,  the  ethereal 
extract  is  washed  three  or  four  times  with  water  (which  does  not  remove 
saccharin)  the  residue  no  longer  shows  this  behaviour. 

Camilla  and  Pertusi*  have  described  a  method  of  detecting  duldn, 
salicylic  acid  and  saccharin  in  the  presence  of  one  another. 

Estimation* — To  estimate  saccharin  in  foods  rich  in  fat,  starch  and 
proteins,  Tortelli  and  Piazza^  recommend  the  following-  process.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  sample  is  mixed  with  about  18  grm.  of  fine  sand  and 
10  grm.  of  slaked  lime  (liquids  are  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste 
after  the  addition  of  the  sand  and  Ume)  and  the  mixture  is  extracted  four 
times  with  quantities  of  50  c.c.  of  boiling  95%  alcohol,  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  being  added  each  time.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  filtered,  the  filter  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sodium  chloride 
solution,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  about  80  c.c.  When  cold  the  residual 
liquid  is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution,  and  ex- 
tracted several  times  with  light  petroleum.  After  the  fatty  substances  have 
been  thus  removed,  the  liquid  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  until  all  traces  of 
alcohol  have  been  expelled;  it  is  then  cooled,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  extracted  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and 
light  petroleum.  The  ethereal  extracts  are  washed  once  with  water,  filtered 
and  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed.  If  the  substance  known  as  "  duldn" 
or  "sucrol"  (^-phenetolecarbamide)  is  present  it  may  be  separated  by  ex- 
tracting with  ether  before  acidification.  Dulcin  melts  at  173**,  saccharin 
at  223°.  When  a  trace  of  the  former  substance  is  suspended  in  water  and 
heated  with  mercuric  nitrate  solution  (free  from  nitric  acid)  a  violet  coloura- 
tion develops  within  15  minutes,  and  may  be  made  more  intense  by  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  lead  peroxide. 

Possetto  and  Issoglio*  separate  the  saccharin  by  dialysis.    In  the  case  of 

^  BoU.  chim.  farm.,  19x0,  49,  791. 
*Giorn.  Farm.  Chim.,  191 1,  60,  385. 
'  Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1910,  ao,  489. 
*Giorn.  Farm.  Chim.,  1912,  6z,  5. 
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milk  and  milk  preparations  50  cc,  of  jams  and  fniit  jellies  50  grm.,  and  of 
candied  fruits,  sweets,  or  cocoa  30  grm.,  are  made  alkaline  with  sodium  car- 
bonate solution  and  dialysed  for  12-24  hours.  The  yellow  solution  produced 
is  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid  and  extracted  twice  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  washed,  filtered,  evaporated  and  the  residue  tested  for  salicylic 
acid.  If  this  be  present  it  may  be  separated  either  by  treating  the  original 
solution  after  dialysis  with  bromine  water  and  filtering,  or  with  perman- 
ganate and  sulphuric  acid  and  filtering  after  12  hours  standing,  the  saccharin 
being  afterwards  extracted  with  ether  (after  acidifying  with  phosphoric 
add  if  bromine  be  employed). 

Other  methods  are  described  by  CondeUi^  and  Karas.^  A  method  of 
estimating  saccharin  and  saponin  in  oil  emulsions  is  published'  by  Carlin- 
f  anti  and  Marzocchi,  and  a  colourimetric  method  of  estimating  saccharin  in 
urine  has  been  described  by  Bloor.^ 

Ceccherelli  states^  that  in  estimating  saccharin  treatment  of  the  ether 
extract  with  potassium  permanganate  is  not  to  be  recommended,  although  it 
is  useful  in  making  qualitative  tests.  Gum  tragacanth,  extract  of  gentian 
and  certain  other  substances  after  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide  produce 
colourations  with  ferric  chloride  and  may  therefore  interfere  with  this  method 
of  testing  for  saccharin.  Tarugi  and  Lenci*  have  described  the  following  test, 
based  on  the  liberation  of  the  amino-group.  A  minute  quantity  of  saccharin, 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  until  white  fumes  appear,  then 
cooled,  dOuted  with  water,  neutralised  with  soda  and  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  crystal  of  phenol  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  gives  a  blue  colour  on 
addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  a  fresh  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

The  author  concludes  that  there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  means  of 
estimating  saccharin,  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  the  presence  of  this  substance 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  if  the  ether  extract,  after  treatment  with  per- 
manganate, 3delds  a  residue  which  glistens  slightly,  contains  sulphur,  yields 
an  insoluble  silver  salt  containing  37%  of  silver  gives  the  reactions  of  sali- 
cylic acid  after  fusion  with  soda  but  not  before,  andalsoresponds  to  the  above 
test  after  hydrolysis. 

CINNAMIC  ACID  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

Cinnamic  Acid.    /^-Phenyl-aciylic  Acid. 

Detection. — For  the  detection  of  cinnamic  acid  in  urine  von  der  Heide 
and  Jakob'  proceed  as  follows.  A  portion  of  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline, 
evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  acidified  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  dilute  alkali  solution.    The  aqueous  alkaline 

I  StoM.  sperim,  agraf.  iial.,  19x4*  47f  308. 

*  Zeitsck.  Nahr.  Genussm,,  Z9l3f  aSt  559. 

*  BcU.  ckim.  farm.,  19x1.  5o>  609. 

*  J.  Bid.  Chem.,  1910.  8,  aa?* 

*  Ann,  Palsif.^  19x5*  8t  X09. 
*Rend.  Soc.  Chim.  Ital.,  19x1.  7i  3ao. 
^ZHtsck,  Unier.  Nahr,Genussm.,  19x0,  19,  I37* 
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solution  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  until  all  the  dissolved  ether  has  been  ex- 
pelled, cooled  and  treated  with  i%  potassium  permanganate  solution;  the 
first  few  drops  of  the  latter  convert  any  cinnamic  acid  present  into  benzalde- 
hyde  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  odour.  As  little  as  o.ooooi  gnn.  of 
the  acid  gives  a  distinct  smell  of  benzaldehyde. 

A  similar  method  is  recommended  by  Schenk  and  Burmeister.^  The 
substance  in  which  cinnamic  acid  is  to  be  detected  is  acidified  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  extracted  with  ether;  the  ethereal  solutionis  then  shaken  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  the  aqueous  layer  separated,  extracted  twice  with  ether 
(this  is  essential,  particularly  in  the  case  of  fruit  juices,  in  order  to  remove 
small  quantities  of  furfuraldehyde  compounds),  and  very  dilute  potassitmi 
permanganate  solution  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  pink  colour  is  only 
just  discharged.  The  solution  is  now  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  treated  with  lo  drops  of  a  5%  ethereal  solution  of  phenol  and  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  residue  a  yellow  colouration  is  obtained, 
even  when  the  quantity  of  benzaldehyde  formed  from  the  cinnamic  acid  is 
too  small  to  be  identified  by  its  odour.  The  furfuraldehyde  compounds 
which  may  be  present  give,  if  not  removed  completely,  a  faint  orange  coloura- 
tion which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  yielded  by  benzaldehyde. 

Tunmann  has  devised^  a  micro-sublimation  method  of  detecting 
cinnamic  acid,  especially  in  resins. 

Estimation. — ^The  method  previously  described  by  De  Jong  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.  438)  has  been  modified  by  him'  in  order  to  facilitate  the  combination  of 
cinnamic  acid  with  bromine.  The  acid  is  dissolved  in  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  reprecipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  magma 
is  treated  with  N/^o  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  until  the  yellow  colouration 
produced  persists  for  5  minutes.  Then  excess  of  potassium  iodide  solution 
is  added  and  the  free  iodine  titrated. 

Bongault  and  Mouchel-la-Fosse*  for  the  estimation  of  cinnamic  in  the 
presence  of  benzoic  acid  make  use  of  the  action  between  the  former  acid  and 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  combine  with  a  known 
volume  of  a  standardised  solution  of  the  sulphite,  the  excess  of  which  is 
then  titrated  with  standard  iodine  solution. 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon.  Oil  of  Cassia. — ^The  standard  of  purity  required  for 
cinnamon  oil  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  latest  edition  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1914).    The  latter  states  that  oil  of  cinnamon  is 
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Yellow  when  freshly  distilled,  gradually  becoming  reddish.    Sp.  gr.  i.ooo  to  1.030; 
optical  rotation  —0.5  to  —  i**;  ref.  index  at  25®  1.565  to  1.580.    Soluble  in  3  to  4  parts  of 

iPAarm.Z«fl.,x 91 5. 60,  213. 

*  Pharm.  Zentr,  h.,  1913,  54>  133. 

*  Rec.  trav.  chem.,  X911,  30,  223. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  1913,  xso,  396. 
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alconol  (70%).  z  diop  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  (90%)  assumes  a  pale  green,  but  not  a 
blue  or  brown  colouration,  on  the  addition  of  i  drop  of  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride  [5%]  (ab- 
sence of  cinnamon  leaf  oil  and  cassia  oil).  Contains  from  55%  to  65%  of  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde as  determined  by  the  following  test: 

To  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  add  70  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  (i  in  5)  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
sufficient  solution  of  phenolphthalein  to  give  a  well-marked  pink  colouration.  Heat  the 
mixture  on  a  water-bath,  shake  well  and  neutralise  with  acetic  acid  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water;  repeat  the  heating  and  neutralisation  until  no  further  pink  colouration  is 
developed,  the  time  occupied  being  from  30  to  45  minutes.  The  oily  layer  which  separates 
on  standing,  cooled  to  i5°.5,  measures  not  more  than  4.5  or  less  than  3.5  CtC.  (presence  of 
55%  to  65%  of  cinnamic  aldehyde.)" 

Cripps  and  Brown  ^  estimate  the  essential  oils  in  spices  (particularly 
carraway  and  cinnamon)  by  heating  the  latter  at  150**-! 60°  (in  the  case  of 
cinnamon)  in  a  current  of  air  which  is  afterwards  passed  through  a  heated 
combustion  tube,  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  being  absorbed  and  weighed 
in  the  usual  way.  The  weight  of  carbon  found  multiplied  by  100/80  gives 
the  weight  of  cinnamon  oil. 

Adulterations  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon. — Hill  has  pointed  out^  the  value  of  a 
determination  of  the  refractive  index  in  detecting  adulteration  of  cinnamon- 
bark  oil.  Of  six  samples  of  the  genuine  Ceylon  oil  of  the  finest  quality,  the 
ref .  index  at  25°  varied  only  between  1.5727  and  1.5767  except  for  one  sample 
which  was  more  than  9  years  old  and  was  very  resinous;  this  gave  1.5797. 
Two  samples  of  cinnamon-bark  oil  distilled  in  ^ngland  gave  the  values  1.5614 
and  1.5752  respectively.  The  author  gives  values  for  other  specimens  and 
for  cinnamon-leaf  and  cassia  oils,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  eugenol,  pinene  and 
phellandrene,  which  show  that  the  genuine  cinnamon-bark  oil  is  distinguished 
from  cassia  oil  and  cinnamic  aldehyde  by  a  low  sp.  gr.  (below  1.04  at  15**), 
a  low  ref.  index  (below  1.58  at  25°),  a  low  aldehyde  content  (below  65%)  and 
by  affording  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride  solution  (cassia  oil  gives  a 
chocolate  brown  colour).  Adulteration  with  cinnamon-leaf  oil  can  be  recog- 
nised by  an  unduly  high  proportion  of  eugenol. 

Adulterations  of  Oil  of  Cassia. — In  the  technical  valuation  of  cassia 
oil,  the  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  absorbed  and  the  volume  of  the  residue  meas- 
ured. Parry  states'  that  most  of  the  cassia  oil  arriving  in  London  at  the 
present  time  (191 2)  is  adulterated  with  resin.  Consequently  the  unabsorbed 
portion  of  the  oil  obtained  in  the  assay  has  a  much  higher  sp.  gr.  than  cin- 
namic aldehyde  so  that  an  apparent  content  of  80%  (by  volume)  of  cinnamic 
aldehyde  represents  a  considerably  lower  actual  percentage  by  weight. 

Coumarin. 

A  method  of  detecting  coumarin  in  vanilla  extracts  is  described  under 
''Vanillin." 

>  Analyst,  1909.  34f  Si5>;  i9io.  35.  392. 

'  Ckem.  and  Drug.,  19x0.  70,  59- 

*  Perfum.  and  Esstnt,  OH  Rec,  19x2,  3,  46. 
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Estimatioii. — Obermayer^  gives  the  following  method  of  estimating 
coumarin  in  MelUotus  vulgaris  and  officinalis,  lo  grm.  of  the  ground  air- 
dried  sample  are  extracted  with  ether  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  and  the 
ether  is  then  evaporated  in  a  500  c.c.  flask.  The  residue  is  treated  with 
300  c.c.  of  calcium  chloride  solution  (1000  grm.  in  3  litres)  and  distilled  until 
the  mass  shows  signs  of  solidifying.  The  heat  should  be  regulated  so  that 
the  operation  lasts  fully  an  hour.  The  distillate  is  diluted  to  a  definite 
volume  and  then  filtered.  An  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
zinc  sulphate  solution,  and  then  with  excess  of  standard  potassium  per- 
manganate solution  and  boiled  on  an  asbestos  plate  for  10  minutes.  After 
cooling,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  an  asbestos  filter  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water.  The  excess  of  permanganate  in  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  by  titrating  with  oxalic  add.  The 
titre  of  the  permanganate  solution  is  best  verified  by  a  check  ex|>eriment 
with  pure  coumarin. 

Aromatic  Balsams. 

Gum  Benzoin. — Reinitzer  states^  -that  in  addition  to  the  benzoates  of 
benzoresinol  and  siaresinotannol  Siam  benzoin  contains  the  benzoate  of  a 
previously  unknown  resin-alcohol,  lubanol.  The  British  Pharmacopceia 
(1914)  gives  the  following  test  for  Sumatra  Benzoin: 

"When  0.5  grm.  is  slowly  heated  to  about  40°  with  10  c.c.  of  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  an  odour  of  benzaldehyde  is  evolved  (distinc- 
tion from  Siam  benzoin).  Not  more  than  15%  insoluble  in  alcohol  (90%). 
Ash  not  more  than  5%." 

Assay. — Cocking  and  Kettle*  give  the  following  method  to  estimate 
balsamic  acids.  5  grm.  are  extracted  with  alcohol  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus 
and  the  extract  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide.  The  alco- 
hol is  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water  and  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  5  grm.  of  light  magnesium  oxide  and 
20  c.c.  of  xylene.  The  whole  is  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  an  hour, 
cooled,  the  aqueous  portion  filtered  off  and  the  insoluble  matter  boiled  twice 
with  100  c.c.  of  water  which  is  allowejl  to  cool  before  filtering.  The  com- 
bined aqueous  extracts  are  shaken  out  once  with  ether,  then  the  balsamic 
acids  are  liberated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  removed  by 
ether.  The  latter  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid  and  weighed.  To  estimate  the  cinnamic  acid,  the  ethereal  residue 
is  left  overnight  in  contact  with  excess  of  a  5%  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  the  excess  is  driven  off  by  evaporation  on  a  water-bath. 
The  residue  is  evaporated  several  times  with  ether   dried  as  before  and 

1  Zeitsch,  anal.  Ckem,,  1913.  173. 
*  Arck,  Pharm.  19x4.  asa,  341. 
'  Proc.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.,  1914.  13. 
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weighed.     The  amount  of  cinnamic  acid  is  calculated  from  the  increase  of 
weight,  one  mol.  of  the  acid  absorbing  two  atoms  of  bromine. 

The  "free"  balsamic  acids  are  estimated  by  boilmg  the  powdered  drug 
with  ^water,  magnesium  oxide  and  xylene  and  proceeding  as  above.  The  acid 
and  ester  values  are  determined  on  the  alcoholic  extract  of  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  drug. 

CINNAMIC  BALSAMS. 

Peruvian  Balsam* 

Anatysis. — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia   1914  gives  the  following  de- 
scription and  method  of  assaying  Peruvian  balsam: 

"Insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  chloroform,  i  volume  b  soluble  in  i  volume  of  alcohol 
(go  %) ,  but  on  the  further  addition  of  2  or  more  volumes  of  alcohol,  the  whole  becomes 
turbid.  Sp.  gr.  between  1.140  and  1.158.  Does  not  diminish  in  volume  when  shaken  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  (absence  of  ethylic  alcohol).  When  tested  by  the  following  method 
k  yields  not  less  than  57%  of  cinnamein,  the  saponification  value  of  which  is  not  less  than 
235.^ 

"Dissolve  X  grm.  of  the  balsam  in  30  c.c.  of  ether  and  shake  in  a  separating  funnel 
with  two  successive  quantities  of  20  c.c.  and  10  c.c.  of  N/2  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
Separate  the  alkaline  solutions,  mix  and  shake  with  10  c.c.  of  ether.    Add  the  second 
ethereal  solution  to  that  previously  obtained.    Wash  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions  with  two 
successive  quantities  of  5  c.c.  of  water.    Transfer  the  ethereal  solution  thus  washed  to  a 
tared  wide-mouthed  flask,  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odour  of  ether  has  dis- 
appeared, add  I  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  dry  at  100°  for  half  an  hour  and  weigh.    The 
weight  of  the  cinnamein  thus  obtained  is  not  less  than  0.57  grm.     To  this  residue  add  20 
c.c.  of  N/2  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  20  c.c.  of  alcohol  (90%).    At- 
tach a  reflux  condenser,  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  titrate  back  with  N/2  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  solution  of  phenolphthalein  being  used  as  indicator.    Each  gram  of  the 
residue  thus  treated  requires  not  less  than  8.4  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution  for  complete 
saponification  (corresponding  to  a  saponification  value  of  not  less  than  235).*' 

To  estimate  cinnamein  Lehmann  and  MUller  recommend^  the  following 
method.  5  grm.  of  water  are  mixed  with  2.5  grm.  of  the  balsam  in  a 
75  C.C.  bottle,  30  C.C.  of  ether  are  added  and  the  mixture  shaken  for  i 
minute.  5  grm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  are  then  added  and  the 
mixture  again  shaken  for  i  minute.  The  bottle  is  securely  corked  and  set 
aside  bottom  upwards  for  10  minutes.  The  cork  is  then  carefully  loosened 
and  the  aqueous  portion  allowed  to  run  away  till  only  3  c.c.  are  left.  0.5  grm. 
of  gum  tragacanth  is  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle  and  the  whole 
shaken.  After  5  minutes  the  clear  ethereal  solution  is  run  into  a  tared  wide- 
mouthed  flask  and  its  weight  (w)  noted.  The  solvent  is  then  distilled  oS,  the 
residue  dried  at  100®  for  30-45  minutes  and  its  weight  (w')  determined.  The 
percentage  of  cinnamein  (x)  in  the  balsam  is  given  by  the  following  equation: 
x=($ou//w  —  WO40.    In  this  method  the  device  of  running  most  of  the 

^Arch,  Pharm.,  xgia,  aso.  i. 
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alkaline  solution  out  of  the  inverted  bottle  is  criticised  as  impraxrtical  by 
Fromme^  who  recommends  fixing  all  the  solution  with  gum  tragacanth. 

For  the  iodine  number  of  the  cinnamein  from  reliable  Peru  balsam  Jensea 
found*  the  values  23.8  and  25.5  as  against  1.5  for  the  synthetic  ester.  Upon 
fractional  distillation  of  the  cinnamein,  the  first  30%  is  optically  active  when 
derived  from  the  true  balsam,  but  inactive  when  obtained  from  the  S3aithetic 
ester.  This  author  states  that  benzyl  benzoate  has  sp.gr.  1.121,  saponifica- 
tion number  264.1,  whilst  for  benzyl  cinnamate  the  values  are  1.098  and 
235.3,  respectively. 

According  to  Stocker'  there  are  undoubtedly  pure  and  genuine  balsams 
on  the  market  which  will  not  dissolve  (i  grm.)  to  a  clear  solution  in  a  solution 
of  3.0  grm.  of  chloral  hydrate  in  2  grm.  of  water.  He  suggests  that  the  test 
should  be  modified  by  using  3.5  grm.  of  chloral  hydrate. 

Adulterations  of  Peruvian  Balsam. — K.  Dieterich^  has  examined  samples 
of  genuine  Peru  balsam  which  gave  the  following  values:  sp.  gr.  at  15^, 
1. 160;  acid  value  74.02-76.92;  saponification  value  214.34-243.07;  iodine 
value  22.07  to  25.87;  cinnamein  56.56-77.56%;  saponification  value  of  the 
cinnamein  253.61;  iodine  value  of  the  cinnamein  7.48-7.91;  resin  esters 
24.95%;  and  insoluble  in  ether  2.45-4.38%.    The  results  obtained  from  arti- 
ficial and  '^synthetic"  balsams,  as  a  whole,  differed  considerably  from  these 
limits,  although  individual  values  were  frequently  normal.    The  author 
finds  that  only  the  following  identification  tests  are  distinctive:    Hager's 
petroleum  spirit  test;  determination  of  the  solubility  in  alcohol,  chloroform, 
chloral  hydrate  and  carbon  bisulphide;  the  nitric  acid  test;  the  zone  reac- 
tions (Vol.  Ill,  p.  458)  and  the  qualitative  tests  of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia. 
He  gives  the  following  new  colour  test,     i  drop  of  the  sample  is  shaken  with 
5  c.c.  of  light  petroleiun,  and  about  half  the  liquid  poured  off.     The  re- 
mainder is  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  ether  and  shaken  with  a  few  drops  (10  to  15) 
of  sulphuric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop,  when  genuine  Peru  balsam  gives  a 
violet  to  blue  colouration,  whilst  artificial  products  give  quite  different 
colours.    This  reaption  is  due  to  the  cinnamein  of  the  balsam. 

When  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  Peru  balsam  5delds  (Dieterich') 
about  5%  of  a  thick  yellowish  oil  having  an  odour  like  that  of  the  original 
material.  In  this  way  volatile  adulterants  can  be  detected.  For  the  oil 
from  the  genuine  balsam  Sortell^  describes  the  following  characters:  sp. 
gr.  1.0869  at  17**,  saponification  values  245.7,  [aJo  +  1.876^  After  saponi- 
fication the  oil  had  sp.  gr.  1.002  and  [a]jy  +  4^  at  20^,  and  it  was  found  to 
contain  benzyl  alcohol  and  peruviol,  the  greater  part  of  which  distiUed  at 
98V 16  mm.    Benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids  were  products  of  the  hydrolysis. 

^  Caesar  and  Lt»tti%  Jahres-Ber.,  19x2,  ao. 

*  Pharm.t  J.,  90,  a  10. 

*  Apoth.  ZeU.t  19x1*  36,  283. 

«  Ber.  deuts.  Pkarm,  Ges.,  i9X3f  2$,  633. 

*  Ber.  deuts.  Pharm.  Ges.,  19x4.  a4,  a 2 5. 

*  Ber.  deuts.  Pharm.  Ges.,  1914.  24>  233. 
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Dieterich^  states  that  irregularities  in  the  preparation  of  a  genuine  balsam 
may  cause  abnormal  colourations  in  the  nitric  acid  and  zone  tests. 

Tolu  Balsam. 

The  following  description  of  Tolu  balsam  is  given  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia,  1914. 

"  Soluble  in  alcohol  (90%)  the  solution  being  acid  to  litmus.  Add  value  107.4  to  147.2; 
saponification  value  170  to  203.  If  5  grm.  are  gently  wanned  with  three  successive  quanti- 
ties of  25,15,  and  10  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide,  the  solution  yields  when  evaporated  to 
dryness  a  distinctly  crystalline  residue  which  when  tested  as  described  under  *  Styraz 
Praeparatus'  yields  not  less  than  1.35  grm.  of  balsamic  acids." 

Analysis. — ^Fleissig  states^  that  one  of  the  identity  tests  of  the  Swiss 
Pharmacopoeia  in  which  it  is  directed  to  treat  the  substance  with  alcohol 
1 :  10,  should  be  modified  to  read  specifically  10%  ethyl  alcohol.    Tolu  balsam 
is  readily  soluble  in  95%  alcohol.    Owing  to  emulsification  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  saponification  and  acid  values.    For  the  latter 
Merck  recommends  the  following  method:    i  grm.  of  the  balsam  is  dissolved 
m  50  C.C.  of  alcohol;  6  c.c.  of  N/2  potassium  hydroxide  solution  are  added, 
then  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthaleln  solution  and,  after  shaking,  200-300  c.c. 
of  water;  the  excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  with  N/2  hydrochloric  acid.    The 
number  of  c.c.  of  alkaU  solution  used  up  by  the  balsam  X  28  gives  the  acid 
value.    The  saponification  value  is  determined  by  dissolving   i   grm.  of 
the  balsam  in  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  adding  20  c.c.  of  N/2  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  and  heating  for  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath.    Then  200-300  c.c. 
of  water  are  added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  N/2  acid.    The  number  of 
C.C.  of  alkali  consumed  in  the  saponification  X  28  gives  the  sap>onification 
value. 

Liquid  Stoiaz. 

Analysis. — Umney  has  proposed'  the  following  characters  and  tests  as 
suitable  for  determining  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  natural  drug  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  impoverished  by  extraction  of  valuable  constituents 
with  solvents). 

Styrax  Purificaius. — The  balsam  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  Liquidam- 
har  orientalis,  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  removal  of  the  solvent. 

Characters  and  tests.  A  brownish-yellow  viscous  balsam  transparent 
in  thin  layers,  with  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  balsamic  taste.  Entirely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  i  hour  it  should  not 
lose  more  than  5  %  in  weight.  When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
dichromate  it  evolves  an  odour  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

<  Ber.  dtMis.  Pharm.  Gar,,  1914.  24,  22$, 
'  ScktBtit.  Wocksckr,,  191  x,  47>  365. 
*  P<r/.  and  Ess.  Oil.  Rec.,  19x1.  2,  ia6. 
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The  acid  and  ester  values,  when  determmed  in  the  usual  manner,  should 
lie  between  60  and  90  and  no  and  140,  respectively.  To  estimate  the  total 
cinnamic  acid,  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  from  the  saponified  solution  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  The  solution  is  transferred  to  a  separa- 
tor, washed  with  10  c.c.  of  ether  and  the  ethereal  layer  rejected.  The  aqueous 
liquid  is  acidified  with  iV^-sulphuric  acid  and  the  liberated  acids  extracted 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted 
with  100  c.c.  of  boiling  water.  The  extract  is  filtered  whilst  hot,  the  filtrate 
cooled  to  15°  and  the  crystals  deposited  collected  on  a  tared  filter  paper. 
The  extraction  of  the  residue  is  repeated  twice  with  the  filtrate  heated  to  boil- 
ing and  the  crystals  collected  on  the  same  filter.  The  latter  is  dried  at  loo'* 
and  weighed.  To  correct  for  the  solubility  of  cinnamic  acid  0.030  grm. 
must  be  added  to  the  weight  obtained.  The  latter  should  be  at  least  0.375 
grm.  from  2.5  grm.  of  storax. 

In  criticism  of  Umney's  process,  Hill  and  Cocking  state*  that  cinnamic 
acid  cannot  be  completely  extracted  from  the  mixed  organic  acids  by  shaking 
three  or  even  five  times  with  hot  water,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dried 
to  constant  weight  at  100®.  It  is  preferable  to  boil  the  mixed  organic  acids 
with  water  under  a  reflux  condenser,  and  to  dry  the  acid  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid  or  to  dissolve  it  in  alcohol  and  titrate  with  standard  alkali. 

According  to  Ahrens,^  genuine  Styrax  liquidus  has  the  following  characters: 
The  substance  is  mixed  with  sand  and  ground  with  light  petroleum.  The 
extract  is  collected,  the  solvent  distilled  off  and  the  residue  weighed.  The 
amount  soluble  in  light  petroleum  varies  from  37.6  to  56%,  average 
45.2%.  The  acid  value  of  the  extract  varies  from  33.1  to  62.9,  average 
46.7,  the  cold  saponification  value  191. 3  to  201.3,  average  196. i.  The  iodine 
value  of  the  extract  should  be  determined  if  the  presence  of  olive  oil  or 
castor  oil  is  suspected. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  gives  the  following  description  of  Styrax 
PraparcUus. 

"  Prepared  storax  is  a  viscid  balsam  obtained  from  the  wounded  trunk  of  Liquidambar 
orientalis,  Mill,,  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 

"  Entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  (90%)  and  in  ether.  Boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves  an  odour  of  benzaldehyde.  Loses  not  more  than  5  % 
of  its  weight  when  heated  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  water-bath  for  i  hour.  Add  value  not  less 
than  60  or  more  than  90;  ester  value  not  less  than  100  or  more  than  146.  Yields  not  less 
than  20%  by  weight  of  cinnamic  acid  when  tested  by  the  following  process 

"  Dissolve  2.5  grm.  of  the  storax  in  25  c.c.  of  N/2  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  h3rdrox- 
ide,  boil  for  i  hour  under  a  reflux  condenser,  neutralise  with  N/2  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
remove  the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  Shake  this 
aqueous  solution  with  20  c.c.  of  ether;  after  separation  remove  the  ethereal  layer,  wash 
it  with  5  c.c.  of  water  and  add  the  washings  to  the  aqueous  solution,  rejecting  the  ethereal 
liquid.    Acidify  the  aqueous  solution  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  shake  it  with  four 

1  Chem.  and  Drug.,  XQia.  52. 

'  Z.  dffenU.  Chem.,  191a.  x8f  267. 
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successive  portions  each  of  30  ex.  of  ether.  Mix  the  ethereal  solutions,  wash  with  a  few  c.c. 
of  water,  transfer  to  a  flask  and  distil  off  the  ether.  To  the  residue  add  100  c.c.  of  water 
and  boil  vigorously  for  15  minutes  under  a  reflux  condenser.  Filter  the  solution  while  hot, 
cool  to  15.5^,  and  collect  on  a  tared  filter  the  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  that  have  sepa- 
rated. Repeat  the  extraction  of  the  residue  with  the  filtrate  at  least  three  times  or  until 
no  more  cinnamic  acid  is  removed.  Press  the  filter  paper  and  crystals  between  blotting 
paper,  dry  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weigh.  Add  to  the  weight  of  the 
crystals  so  ascertained  0.03  grm.  (representing  the  average  amount  of  cinnamic  acid 
remaining  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  liquid).    The  total  weight  is  not  less  thao  0.5  grm." 

SALICYLIC  ACID  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

Commercial  Salicylic  Acid. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  gives  the  following  standard  of  purity 
for  salicylic  acid: 

* 'Shaken  with  a  small  proportion  of  water,  the  mixture  filtered  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, there  remains  a  white  residue,  having  no  buff-tinted  fringe  (absence  of  iron,  organic 
impurities,  and  colouring  matter).  When  i  grm.  of  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  a  cold 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  residue,  if  any,  is  free  from  the 
odour  of  phenol  (absence  of  phenol).  Arsenic  limit,  2  parts  per  million.  No  appreciable 
ash." 

Reactions  and  Detection. — A  number  of  new  reactions  of  salicylic  acid 
have  been  described.  Three  of  those  given  by  Reichard*  are  as  follows: 
If  a  little  salicylic  acid  be  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  titanic  acid,  which 
has  been  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  for  a  short  time,  the 
mixture  set  aside  for  a  few  hours  and  then  treated  with  a  drop  of  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide  solution,  a  fine  orange-red  colouration  is  produced.  A 
mixture  of  salicylic  acid  and  copper  sulphate  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  loses  its  green  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  after  some  days 
a  reddish-violet  colouration  appears,  resembling  the  biuret  indication.  When 
mixed  with  salicylic  acid  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
turns  dark  green.  This  becomes  bluish  black  on  addition  of  a  drop  of 
strong  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  but  the  colour  disappears  on 
shaking,  leaving  the  liquid  a  slightly  green  brownish  yellow. 

Self  has  described*  a  new  colour  test  for  salicylic  acid.  The  substance 
to  be  tested  is  moistened  with  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  40%  formaldehyde  and  then  stirred  with  a  little 
ammonium  vanadate.  For  i  mg.  of  salicylic  acid  about  2  drops  of  the 
liquid  and  2-3  mg.  of  vanadate  should  be  used.  In  the  presence  of  salicylic 
add  a  Prussian  blue  colour  is  produced  immediately  on  adding  the  vanadate. 
The  test  is  given  by  as  little  as  0.02  mg.  of  the  acid;  salicylaldehyde  and 

1  Pharm  Zentrh.,  1910.  St,  743- 
^Pharm  7..  i9XSt  94»  S^i* 
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methyl  salicylate  also  respond  to  it.  All  other  phenolic  substances  either 
give  no  colouration  (except  that  of  the  reagents  alone,  an  orange  colouration 
changing  to  green)  or  give  various  shades  of  red,  brown  or  green,  usually 
changing  to  brown. 

According  to  Wilkie^  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  2  :4 :6  tri-iodophenol  is 
produced  when  equal  volumes  of  N/10  iodine  solution  and  N/ia  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  followed  after  5  minutes  by  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  are 
added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  containing  as  little  as  i  part  of  sali* 
cylic  acid  in  870,000. 

McCrae  states*  that  Kobert's  reagent — 3  drops  of  formaldehyde  solution 
in  3  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid — gives  a  characteristic  rose  colouration  with 
salicylic  acid. 

Barral  describes'  four  additional  tests  for  salicylic  acid.    If  2  drops  of  a 
5%  solution  of  a  salicylate  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  10%  sodium  nitrite  solution  added  drop  by  drop  with  continuous 
agitation,  the  liquid  becomes  in  succession  orange  yellow,  reddish  orange 
blood  red  with  a  greenish  tinge,  gooseberry  red.    On  adding  water  it  changes 
to  orange  coloured.     When  2-3  c.c.  of  a  1%  salicylic  acid  solution  are 
warmed  with  a  fragment  of  ammonium  persulphate  the  size  of  a  pea,  the 
liquid  becomes  yellow,  then  brown  and  finally  gives  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate.   On  prolonged  boiling  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.    3  or  4  drops 
of  a  dilute  salicylic  acid  solution  dissolved  in  1-2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  add  give 
a  stable  indigo-blue  colour  with  2  or  3  drops  of  Mandelin's  reagent.    With 
salicylic  acid  Schlagdenhaufen's  reagent  in  the  cold  gives  a  yellow  colouration, 
which  deepens  to  orange  and  orange  brown  on  warming,  with  formation  of 
a  red  precipitate  of  selenium  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  selenide.    The 
first,  second  and  fourth  of  these  reactions  are  given  by  salicylic  esters,  the 
fourth  by  sulphosalicylic  acid  and  by  aspirin. 

According  to  Sherman  and  Gross*  Jorissen's  test,  when  carried  out  in 
the  following  manner,  is  considerably  more  delicate  than  that  using  ferric 
chloride.  The  solution  to  be  tested  is  treated  with  4-5  drops  of  a  10% 
solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite,  4-5  drops  of  a  50%  solution  of 
acetic  acid  and  i  drop  of  a  1%  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  liquid  being 
shaken  after  the  addition  of  each  reagent.  After  heating  in  a  boiling  water- 
bath  for  45  minutes  and  cooling,  the  colour  is  examined  against  a  white 
background,  a  blank  test  being  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner.  In  this 
way  0.000005  to  o.ooooi  grm.  of  salicylic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  can  be 
detected;  faint  but  perceptible  indications  are  obtained  with  5-8  c.c.  of  a 
I  :i,ooo,ooo  solution  and  with  18-25  c.c,  of  a  i  :3,5oo,ooo  solution.  Benzoic, 
cinnamic  and  tartaric  acids,  maltol,  isomaltol,  orcinol,  arbutin,  resorcinol 

I  J,  Soc.  Ckem,  Ind^^  xgii.  30,  40a. 
'  Analyst,  191 1.  36,  540. 

*  BuU.  Soc,  Chttn.,  1912  [iv],  it,  4x7. 

*  J.  Ind.  Eng,  Chem.,  19TI.  3,  49a. 
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and  phloridzin  do  not  respond  to  the  Jorissen  test.  A  i :  100,000  solution  of 
phenol  gives  the  same  colour  as  a  i :  1,000,000  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  Sali- 
genin  gives  a  red  colour  at  the  dilution  i :  10,000,  yellowish  tint  at  i :  100,000 
but  no  reaction  at  i :  1,000,000. 

During  the  last  four  years  a  number  of  authors  have  published  methods 
of  detecting  salicylic  acid  in  foods  and  beverages,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  only  differ  from  those  previously  known  in  minor  details,  e.g.,  in  the 
variation  of  the  immiscible  solvent  used. 

Xbius  Stoecklin  for  the  rapid  detection  in  wine  and  beer  recommends' 
the  use  of  dichloroethylene.  This  author  also  prefers  the  Jorissen  test  in  the 
case  of  beer  and  bread. 

von  der  Heide  and  Jakob*  extract  wine  with  chloroform.  For  the 
detection  in  milk  Philippe^  (see  also  Thomann^)  coagulates  with  Fehling 
solution  and  after  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extracts  with  ether. 
Cattini^  extracts  with  toluene. 

Sstimatioo. — ^A  biochemical  method  of  estimating  small  quantities  of 
salicydic  acid  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid  has  been 
described  by  Boeseken  and  Waterman.'  These  authors  state  that  whilst 
P  (and.  m-)  -hydroxybenzoic  acid  can  be  used  by  PeniciUium  glaucum  as 
carbon  nutriment,  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid  in  quantities  of  more  than 
1%  ca\ises  a  retardation  in  the  growth  of  the  organism.  By  comparing  the 
effect  on  PeniciUium  glaucum  of  the  mixture  under  investigation  with  that 
of  standard  mixtures  of  salicylic  acid  and  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  they  daim 
to  be  able  to  determine  quantities  of  salicylic  acid  varying  from  i  to  10% 
in  an  excess  of  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  with  an  accuracy  of  about  1%. 

Volumetric  Methods. — Wilkie  states^  that  when  action  between  a 
phenol  {e.g.f  salicylic  acid)  and  iodine  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  minutes 
only,  the  product  is  wholly  tri-iodophenol,  whilst  this  substance  after 
20  minutes  is  transformed  into  tetraiododiphenylenequinone.  On  this  he 
bases  the  following  method  of  estimating  certain  phenols.  To  the  dilute 
sodium  salicylate  solution  (the  acid  should  be  neutralised)  equal  volumes  of 
N/10  iodine  and  N/10  sodium  carbonate  solution  are  added.  After  5  min- 
utes excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  residual  iodine  titrated 
with  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  A  pronoimced  fading  of  the 
brown  colour  due  to  the  iodine,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  precipitation  of 
2  :4 :6-tri-iodophenol  indicates  that  too  little  iodine  has  been  added;  in  such 
circumstances  more  iodine  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  should  be  intro- 
duced and  the  estimation  completed  in  the  usual  manner  after  5  minutes. 
The  estimation  is  best  effected  in  stoppered  bottles. 

1  Antu  Palsif.,  191  a,  S»  ^^o. 
*Zeiisch,  Unter.  Nakr,Genussm„  19x0,  19,  137. 
*MiU.  LebensmUUl-unUrs,  Hyg,,  1911,  a,  377. 
«  Schwei*.  Wochschr.,  1913.  so»  23. 

*  BoU.  chim,  farm.,  19x0,  49»  641. 

*  Proc.  K.  A  had.  WetUnsch.  Amsterdam^  191  z>  X4»  604. 
'  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  X9ZX,  30*  398* 
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von  Fellenberg  adversely  criticises^  the  process  of  estimating   salicylic 
acid  in  jams  described  by  Harry  and  Mummery  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  485)  on  the 
ground  that  a  portion  of  the  salicylic  acid  volatilises  during  the  distillation 
of  the  ether,  that  the  lead  precipitate  occludes  salicylic  acid,  that  all  of  the 
latter  is  not  removed  by  three  extractions  with  ether,  and  that  the  salicylic 
acid  is  contaminated  with  fruit  acids  which  interfere  with  its  colourimetric 
estimation.    The  author  modifies  the  process  as  follows:     15  grm.  of  the 
sample  are  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  warm  water,  the  mixture  neutralised  with 
J\r-sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  treated  with  (i^-a)  c.c.  of  sodium  citrate 
solution  (prepared  by  neutralising  35  grm.  of  the  acid  with  soda  and  diluting 
to  SCO  c.c),  a  being  the  volume  of  iV-sodium  hydroxide  solution  required  for 
the  neutralisation.    The  mixture  is  now  treated  successively  with  10  c.c  of 
basic  lead  acetate  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.24),  10  c.c.  of  iV-sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  5  c.c.  of  iV-hydrochloric  acid  and  40  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  chloride 
solution.    The  addition  of  these  salts  prevents  salicylic  acid  from  being 
retained  in  the  lead  precipitate  formed.    The  whole  mass  is  now  diluted  to 
150  c.c,  filtered  and  100  cc  of  the  filtrate  acidified  with  3  c.c.  of  20% 
hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  with  five  successive  quantities  of  50  cc.  ot 
ether.    The  combined  ethereal  extracts  are  made  alkaline  with  10  cc.  of  N- 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  and  the  ether  removed  by  distillation.     The  re- 
sidual solution  is  diluted  to  50  cc,  acidified  with  7  c.c.  of  20%  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treated  with  a  measured  excess  of  N/$o  bromine  solution  (prepared  by 
dissolving  0.57  grm.  of  potassium  bromate  and  2  grm.  of  potassium  bromide 
in  I  litre  of  water).    After  the  lapse  of  5  minutes  0.5  cc  of  10%  potassium 
iodide  solution  is  added  for  each  10  cc.  of  the  bromine  solution  used  and 
the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  N/50  thiosulphate  solution.    Each  cc. 
of  the  latter  corresponds  with  0.00046  grm.  of  salicylic  acid.    The  bromine  and 
thiosulphate  solutions  must,  in  each  estimation,  be  titrated  against  each  other 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  dilution,  acidity,  etc.,  as  in  the  actual  estima- 
tion.   The  difference  in  the  quantities  of  thiosulphate  solution  used  in  the 
actual  estimation  and  the  blank  titration  gives  the  amount  of  salicylic  acid 
present.    The  author  states  that  the  process  yields  only  90%  of  the  salicyclic 
acid  present,  and  that  jams  contain  substances  which  combine  additively  with 
bromine,  the  quantity  of  such  substances  (calculated  as  salicylic  add)  being 
about  0.5  grm.  per  1000  grm. 

Vierhont  has  described'  a  method  of  estimating  salicylic  acid  in  fruit  juices, 
in  which  the  substance  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  light 
petroleum,  alcohol  being  added  to  prevent  emulsification.  This  is  stated  by 
Heintz  and  Limprich'  to  be  untrustworthy  and  these  authors  publish  a 
very  similar  method  but  estimate  the  acid  colourimetrically  with  ferric  chloride. 

>  Zeitsch.  Nakr.  Gtnussm.,  1910.  ao,  63. 

*  Zeitsch,  Nahr.Genussm.,  19^1,  ai  664. 

*  Zeitsch.  Nakr.  Cenussm.,  1913  as,  706. 
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In  its  turn  Heintz  and  Limprich's  process  has  been  declared  untrustworthy 
by  Serger. 

van  lUialte^  for  the  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in  jams,  fruit  juices,  etc., 
recommends  extraction  for  5  hours  with  dichloroethylene. 

Giwvimetric  Method. — ^Autenrieth  and  Beuttel  state^  that  when  phenol, 

saligenin,  salicylic  acid  or  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is 

treated,  at  ordinary  temperature  with  excess  of  bromine  a  quantitative 

yield  of  tribromophenol  bromide,  CeH2Br40,  is  obtained,  and  the  action  may  be 

used  to  estimate  any  one  of  these  substances  (in  the  absence  of  the  others).    A 

weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  or  emulsified  with  cold 

li^ater  and  shaken  thoroughly  with  excess  of  bromine-water.    After  standing 

for  6   hours  or  more  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed 

nvith  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  bromine-water,  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 

acid  and  weighed. 

Colourimetric  Methods. — According  to  Linke'  the  colouration  given  by 

salicylic  acid  with  ferric  chloride  is  not,  as  generally  assumed,  permanent. 

After  I  hour  the  violet  colouration  becomes  reddish  violet  and  after  12  hours 

bro^VTiiish  yellow.    But  if  the  solution  is  stronger  than  i  in  50,000  the  colour 

does  not  change  for  several  days.    Linke  estimate^  the  free  salicylic  acid  in 

aspirin  tablets  by  grinding  one  of  these  with  25  c.c.  of  water,  adding  a  drop 

of  ferric  chloride  solution  (the  Liquor  Ferri  sesquichhrati  of  the  German 

Pharmacopoeia  diluted  with  25  volumes  of  water)  and  comparing  the  colour 

produced  with  that  of  standard  solutions  varying  in  dilution  from  i  in  50,000 

to  I  in  200,000. 

For  the  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in  marmalades  Serger  recommends^ 
the  following  process:  20  grm.  of  the  substance  are  diluted  with  30  grm.  of 
water  and  heated  almost  to  boiling.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  cooled,  and  25  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  introduced  into  a  200  c.c.  separating  funnel.  5  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1:3)  and  100  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  light  petroleum  (3  vols.)  and 
chloroform  (2  vols.)  are  added  and  the  mixture  shaken  for  3-5  minutes. 
After  settling,  50  c.c.  of  the  chloroform-petroleum  layer  are  filtered  ijito  a 
100  c.c.  cylinder,  i  c.c.  of  1%  ferric  chloride  solution  is  added  and  the  liquid 
diluted  with  water  to  100  c.c.  After  shaking  for  i  minute  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  separate  completely  (if  separation  does  not  occur  quickly  5  c.c. 
of  ether  are  added  and  the  mixture  again  shaken),  the  aqueous  layer  is  diluted 
to  100  c.c.  and  its  colour  matched  against  that  of  standards  prepared  by 
treating  90  c.c.  of  water  with  i  c.c.  of  i  %  ferric  chloride  solution  and  measured 
volumes  of  0.1%  salicylic  acid  solution.  The  colourations  compared  should 
not  be  more  intense  than  that  of  an  iV/500  potassium  permanganate 
solution. 


>  Chem.  WeeJMad,  1913.  Of  XO04. 

*  Arch.  Pkarm.f  1910.  248,  xz2. 

*  Apoth.  Zeit.,  191 1.  36  1083. 

*  Zeitsch,  Nakr.  Genussm,,  19x4,  37,  3x9. 
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Water  which  has  been  shaken  with  Salol  is  not  a£fected  by  T.  SoL  of  ferric  chloride  (absence 
of  free  salicylic  acid  and  of  readily  soluble  salicylates),  and  yields  no  characteiistic  reactions 
for  sulphates  or  chlorides.     No  appreciable  ash." 

Derivatives  of  Salicylic  Acid. 

Acetyl-salicylic  Acid. — This  is  described  for  the  first  time  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  1914,  which  sets  the  following  standard: 

''When  0.5  grm.  is  shaken  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and  i  drop  of  T.  SoL  of  ferric  chloride 
[5%]  is  added,  no  violet  colouration  is  produced  (absence  of  salicylic  acid).  Lead  limit,  10 
parts  per  million.    Arsenic  limit,  2  parts  per  million.    No  appreciable  ash.'' 

Linke^  has  utilised  the  ferric  chloride  reaction  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  free  salicylic  acid  in  aspirin  tablets  (see  under  Salicylic  Acid). 

Estimation. — For  the  estimation  of  acetyl  salicylic  acid  Astruc  has  de- 
scribed^ the  method  originally  proposed  by  the  present  writer  in  1910 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  504). 

DIHYDROZYBENZOIC  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

Vanillin 

Vanilla. — To  detect  small  quantities  of  coumarin  in  factitious  vanilla 
extracts  Wichmann  has  described'  the  following  method:  25  c.c.  of  the  ex- 
tract are  made  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  25  c.c.  of  water  added  and  the 
whole  distilled  to  dryness.  iS~25  drops  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
(1:1)  are  added  to  the  distillate  which  is  then  rapidly  evaporated  to  5  c.c.  and 
transferred  to  a  test-tube.  The  water  is  now  boiled  oflF,  and  the  residue  fused 
to  a  colourless  mass.  When  cold,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  few  c.c.  of 
water  and  made  slightly  add  with  25%  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is 
distilled,  when  the  salicylic  acid  formed  from  the  coumarin  during  the  potash 
fusion,  passes  over  and  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  neutral  ferric 
chloride  solution  to  the  distillate. 

Dean^  modifies  Wichmann's  method  as  follows:  A  de-alcoholised  sample 
of  the  vanilla  extract  is  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  extracted  with 
IS  c.c.  of  ether;  coumarin  is  dissolved  by  the  ether,  but  vanillin,  salicylic 
acid  and  saccharin  remain  in  the  aqueous  layer.  The  ether  extract  is 
evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  5  drops  of  50%  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  dried,  fused,  dissolved  in  a  few  c.c.  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  solution  is  tested  for 
salicylic  acid,  formed  from  the  coumarin,  by  means  of  ferric  chloride. 

The  author  points  out  that  coumarin  would  interfere  with  Durand's  test 

^Apoth.  Zeit.,  191 1,  a6,  zo8^. 

*  y.  Pharm.  Chim.,  X913  (viil,  8,  5. 

*  U.  S.  Depi.  of  Agric,  Bureau  of  Chem.,  Circular  No.  95,  April  6,  1912. 

*  J,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.t  1915,  7,  519. 
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for  saccharin  unless  it  is  removed  by  extraction  with  an  immiscible  solvent 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

Winton,  Albright  and  Berry  publish^  analyses  of  77  samples  of  vanilla 
extract  prepared  from  vanilla  beans  of  different  varieties,  grades,  and  lengths 
by  the  U.  S.  P.  method.  They  find  that  the  total  acidity  ranged  from  30 
to  52  c.c.  of  N/10  alkali  per  100  c.c;  acidity  other  than  that  due  to  vanillin 
(by  difference),  14-42  c.c.  of  N/10  alkali;  total  ash  0.22-0.43  grm.  per  100 
CO.;  soluble  ash  0.18-0.36  grm.;  alkalinity  of  total  ash  30-54  ex.  N/10  acid; 
alkalinity  of  soluble  ash  22-40  c.c.  N/10  acid. 

Detection. — ^Lecomte  has  proposed  a  test  for  vanillin  in  quinine  wines 
consisting  of  mixing  an  ethereal  extract  of  the  wine  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  adding  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  phloroglucinol;  a  red  zone  appears 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids  within  about  10  minutes  if  vanillin  is 
present.  Chauvin,  however,  points  out*  that  the  reaction  is  also  given  by 
furfural  and  its  derivatives,  that  these  are  frequently  present  in  the  wines 
used  in  the  preparation  of  quinine  wines,  and  that  the  test  is  not,  therefore, 
characteristic  of  vanillin. 

Estimation. — Hubbard'  has  found  the  following  disadvantages  in  the 

official  United  States  method  for  the  colourimetric  estimation  of  vanillin. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  maximum  colouration;  the  original  method 

of  adding  the  ferrous  sulphate  first  gives  a  deeper  colour  than  the  present  one 

where  the  bromine  is  added  first.    It  is  difficult  to  add  only  enough  lead  cream 

Oead  hydroxide)  to  decoloiuise  the  solution,  and  when  different  quantities 

are  added  the  depth  of  colour  subsequently  obtained  varies.    Dilution  of  the 

sample  influences  the  colour.    Much  larger  amounts  of  ferrous  sulphate  are 

necessary  in  comparison  with  bromine  water  to  produce  a  maximum  colour. 

Lead  cream  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  lead  vanillin  derivative  (C8H703)2Pb 

which  renders  a  quantitative  estimation  impossible  in  the  presence  of  lead. 

A  new  colourimetric  method  of  estimating  vanillin  has  been  published 

by  Folin  and  Denis.^    5  c.c.  of  the  flavouring  extract  are  mixed  with  75 

C.C.  of  water  and  4  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  5%  each  of  basic  lead  and 

normal  lead  acetate,  and  dUuted  to  100  c.c.  with  water.    The  mixture 

is  rapidly  filtered,  and  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  transferred  to  a  50  c.c.  flask, 

5  C.C.  of  a  standard  solution  of  vanillin  (i  mg.  in  10  c.c.)  being  placed  in 

another  similar  flask.     5  c.c.  of  a  phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic  add 

reagent  are  added  to  each  flask  and  after  shaking  and  allowing  to  stand  for 

5  minutes  the  solutions  are  made  up  to  50  c.c.  with  a  saturated  solution  of 

sodium  carbonate  and  well  mixed.    After  standing  for  10  minutes  the 

solutions  are  filtered  and  the  colours  of  the  filtrates  compared  in  a  Duboscq 

colourimeter.    The  reagent  is  prepared  by  boiling  100  grm.  of  pure  sodium. 

1  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  zpiSt  7f  Si6. 

*  Ann.  Pals^.,  I9I4'  7>  420. 

*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  igiSf  4$  669. 
^J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chem.,  191  Si  4b  670. 
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tungstate  and  20  grm.  of  phosphomotybdic  acid  (free  from  nitrates  and 
ammonium  salts)  with  100  grm.  of  syrupy  (85%)  phosphoric  acid  and  700 
ex.  of  water  for  i3^-2  hours,  cooling,  filtering  if  necessary  and  diluting  to 
I  litre.  Coumarin,  extract  of  tonka  beans  and  acetanilide  do  not  give  the 
rich  blue  colour  produced  by  vanillin,  and  sugar,  caramel,  and  glycerol  do 
not  interfere  with  the  test: 

In  place  of  the  dilute  standard  vanillin  solution  given  above,  Harder^ 
recommends  a  stronger  one — 2  grm.  in  200  c.c.  of  90%  alcohol — as  being 
more  stable. 

Doherty*  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  most  trustworthy  method  of 
estimating  vanillin  in  essence  of  vanilla  is  to,  distil  the  essence,  extract  the 
vanillin  from  the  residue  with  ether,  combine  with  sodium  hydrogen  sul- 
phite, filter,  decompose  with  sulphuric  acid,  extract  with  chloroform,  evapo- 
rate, dry  in  vacuo  and  weigh.  He  also  gives  the  following  quick  method; 
I  c.c.  of  the  vanilla  essence  is  extracted  with  ether,  the  extract  evaporated  over 
water  and  the  aqueous  solution  filtered  and  diluted  to  50  c.c.  in  a  Nessler 
glass.  10  drops  of  freshly  prepared  bromine  water,  and  10  drops  of  10% 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  are  then  added  and  the  colour  matched  against 
that  given  by  a  0.2%  vanillin  solution  under  the  same  conditions. 

In  a  research  on  extraction  by  means  of  immiscible  solvents  Harden' 
has  found  that  99.6%  of  the  vanillin  can  be  removed  from  a  vanilla  extract, 
which  has  been  freed  from  alcohol,  by  shaking  once  with  20  c.c.  and  3 
times  with  15  c.c.  of  ether  (all  the  coumarin  and  about  93%  of  the  acetanilide 
are  simultaneously  extracted).  For  the  removal  of  the  vanillin  from  the 
ethereal  solution  he  states  that  the  original  method  of  Hess  and  Prescott 
(shaking  50  c.c.  with  10  c.c.  of  5%  ammonia)  is  the  best,  as  it  removes  all 
the  vanillin  and  only  5%  of  the  acetanilide  and  3%  of  the  coumarin. 

From  a  study  of  methods  of  estimating  aldehydes  Feinberg^  concludes 
that  for  vanillin  the  iodine  and  bisulphite  methods  each  give  results  amount- 
ing to  95.5%  of  th^  theoretical,  whilst  precipitation  with  ^bromophenyl- 
hydrazine  and  ^nitrophenylhydrazine  give  99%  and  100%  (approx.) 
respectively. 

According  to  Lehmann^  vanillin  from  clove  oil  has  a  different  melting 
point  from  that  from  guaiacol.  He  states  that  the  adulteration  of  vanillin 
can  be  detected  and  its  amount  estimated  by  observations  of  the  sintering 
point,  the  melting  point  as  determined  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  ({.e., 
the  temperature  at  which  the  substance  forms  a  continuous  column  of  liquid 
containing  solid  particles)  and  the  point  of  clear  fusion.  The  more  nearly 
pure  the  product,  the  smaller  is  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
first  sintering  and  complete  liquefaction. 

1  J,  Ind,  Sng.  Chem.,  1013,  St  6i9> 

*  /.  Roy.  Soc,,  New  S.  Wales,  I9X4*  47*  I57. 

•  /.  Ind,  Rng»  Chem,,  1014.  o»  3X5- 

«  Stk  Int.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.,  1912,  Sect.  I,  Orig.  Comm.»  Z,xS7. 
(  Chem.  Zeit.,  19x4,  38,  388,  402. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  m 

Page  408,  line  8,  for  "insolubl"  read  "insoluble." 
Page  408,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "oi"  read  "oil." 
Page  494,  line  14,  for  "il"  read  "oil." 

^^^  535i  lu^e  10  from  bottom,  for  "phloroglucol"  read  "phlorogluanol." 
Page  559,  line  3,  for  "ordinance"  read  "ordnance." 

I^«ge  575,  line  11,  for  "20*"  read"-2oV'    Line  12, for "12**" read"- 12^"    Lineg 
from  bottom,  for  "25  to  30'"  read  "  -25  to  -30**." 

Page  593,  line  9,  for  "lime"  read  "brine." 

Page  614,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  "ordinance"  read  ''ordnance." 

Page  615,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  "boiling"  read  "heating." 

Page  616,  line  17  from  bottom^  for  "ordinance,"  read  "ordnance." 


RESINS. 


By  ERNEST  J.  PARRY,  B.  Sc,  F.  L  C. 
Copal. — Kahan^  gives  the  following  characters  for  Benin  copal: 

m 

M.  p lao*  to  i66« 

Acia  value loi .  o 

Saponification  value I49  •  8 

*  Iodine  value ox  .o 

Willner*  has  examined  Loango  and  Sierra  Leone  copals  and  finds  them  to 
have  the  following  characters: 


• 

Loango 

• 

Sierra  Leoae 

Soluble  in  ether-alcohol 

9«.7% 
io6  to  IIS 
ia6  to  134 

93.9% 

Acid  value 

Z09  to  1x4 

Sanonification  value 

146  to  150 

According  to  Richmond,'  Manila  copal  has  an  acid  value  of  1 28  and  saponi- 
fication value  178.  He  states  that  it  consists  essentially  of  free  amorphous 
acids,  a  volatile  hydrocarbon,  an  unsaponifiable  resin  and  a  body  which 
is  probably  a  lactone.  The  free  acids  are  stated  to  have  the  formula 
C10H15O29  C22H34O4  and  C82H50O4. 

A  number  of  copals  obtained  from  British  West  Africa  have  been  examined 
recently  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Imperial  Institute*  and  the  following  values 
recorded. 


Acid  value 


M.  p. 


Ashanti. 
Ashanti 
Ashanti. 
Aahanti. 
Sekondi 
Sekondi 
Nigeria. 


x8o* 

145^ 
xao* 

140°- xso* 

1 40"- 1  so* 

i8o» 


Dammar  Resin. — Coffignier^  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  best  known 

commercial  varieties  of  dammar  resin. 

• 

>  Arch.  Pharm,,  19x0,  348,  443. 

*  Arch,  Pharm,,  1910,  348>  265  and  285. 

*  Philippine  J,  Set.,  1910,  5,  X77. 

*  Bull  Imperial  InsU,  1908,  6,  245. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Chim,,  191 1,  9,  54.9. 
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Variety 

Sp.gr. 
at  x8<> 

M.p. 

Acid 
value 

Sap. 

value 

Insoluble  in 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Acetone 

^«<lA,mr 

X.036 
x.048 
X.OS7 
X.03S 
X.OO4 
X.O33 

< 
1 30* 

IIO** 

190" 
xos* 

3Z.4 
35. z 
30.  X 

19.9 
59.6 

x8.5 

33.7 
64.  S 
39.3 
30.9 
64.5 
X9.6 

30.3% 
33.6- 

19. X 
33.4 

45.  S 
33.8 

X.O 

4.1 

37.9 

3.3 

14.7% 

30.4 

14.0 

x6.4 

45.3 

3X.3 

Sizks&pore 

Pontianac 

Sctmmtra 

B«tiflkii 

According  to  S.  Stewart*  dammar  resin  may  be  detected  in  kauri  resin  in 
the  following  manner.  An  ethereal  or  chloroformic  solution  of  kauri  resin 
is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  whereas  that  of  dammar  yields  a  curdy  white 
precipitate.  He  proposes  to  extract  the  sample  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with 
absolute  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  kauri  resin  only  vegetable  d6bris  and  mineral 
matters  are  left,  but  if  dammar  be  present  a  large  amount  of  chloroform- 
soluble  resin  is  left  undissolved,  averaging  about  36%.  A  fair  approximation 
to  the  amount  of  dammar  present  in  kauri  resin  can  thus  be  obtained. 

Dragon's  Blood. — The  commercial  variety  of  this  resin  (i.e.,  Sumatra 
Dragon's  blood)  is  the  product  of  Calamus  Draco,  a  small  palm  indigenous 
to  Sumatra. 

Giuuacum. — E.  J.  Parry*  gives  the  following  figures' for  genuine  guaiacum: 

% 

Mineral  matter Z->4 

Acid  value 60-70 

Soluble  in  $)o%  alcohol 87-98 

Acid  value  of  acetylated  resin  Not  above  50 

Ester  value  of  acetylated  resin 135-150 

Methozyl  number 70-85 

Soluble  in  i)etrolettm  ether Not  above  3% 

If  common  rosin  be  used  as  an  adulterant,  the  amount  is  approximately 
indicated  by  the  solubility  in  petroleum  ether. 

Starch  is  sometimes  added  as  an  adulterant,  so  that  all  suspected 
samples  should  be  tested  with  iodine  in  the  usual  manner. 

Four  samples  examined  by  Evans^  gave  acid  values  44.8,  56,  53.3 
and  45,  or  for  the  alcohol-soluble  resins  63^  66,  56  and  65.  These  samples, 
however,  contained  from  9.5  to  29.5%  of  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
are  therefore  in  good  agreement  with  Parry's  figures. 

Squire*  gives  the  following  figures  for  guaiacum. 

Acid  value  of  crude  lump  guaiacum 90-  95 

Acid  value  of  purified  resin 90-xoo 

Acid  value  of  natural  tears 70-  7  5 

The  pharmacopoeia  gives  70-80  as  the  acid  value.    Squire's  figures  do  not 
appear  to  be  confirmed  by  recent  observers. 

Shdlac. — It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  so-called  "button  lac" 

^  J.  Soc  Ckem,  Ind,,  X909.  38, 348. 
■  Food  and  Drugs,  Vol.  I.  p.  458. 

*  These  figures  are  for  genuine  guaiacum  freed  substantially  from  extraneous  matter  and  practically 
represent  tiie  alcohol-eoluble  gums. — B.  J.  P. 
«  Analytical  NoUs,  191 3.  7>  37* 
s  Companion  to  the  British  Pharmaeopteia,  1 8th  ed..  p.  583. 
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manufactured  in  Germany  is  largely  factitious,  consisting  to  a  great  extent 
of  various  other  resins,  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  shellac,  in  imitation  of 
ordinary  native  manufactured  button  lac. 

In  reference  to  the  test  devised  by  E.  J.  Parry,  described  on  pages  69-70 
of  Volume  IV.,  the  statement  that  "as  little  as  15  %  of  colophony  may  be 
detected  by  this  test"  should  read  "as  little  as  5%,  etc." 

The  iodine  value  of  shellac  is  now  universally  recognised  as  the  best 
method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  colophony  in  this  product 
The  Htibl  method  as  recommended  by  E.  J.  Parry  is  accepted  as  the  standard 
method  throughout  Europe,  whilst  in  America  the  Wijs'  method  is  preferred. 
The  latter  method  generally  indicates  a  higher  percentage  of  rosin  than  is 
shown  by  the  HUbl  method.  In  reference  to  the  method  of  shellac  analysis 
described  by  Endemann^  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  practical  value, 
the  author  has  published  some  further  details,  which  do  not  in  any  way 
alter  the  value  of  the  process.* 

VaubeP  prefers  the  bromine  absorption  to  the  iodine  value,  as  a  criterion 
of  the  amount  of  rosin  present.  He  determines  this  value  as  follows:  5  grm. 
of  finely  powdered  shellac  are  shaken  in  a  closed  flask  with  100  c.c.  of  chloroform 
or  carbon  tetrachloride  for  about  30  minutes,  after  which  100  c.c.  of  water, 
20  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  10  grm.  of  potassium  bromide  are 
added.  A  solution  of  potassium  bromate  (2%)  is  then  added,  i  c.c.  at  a  time, 
until  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  tint  which  persists  for  30  minutes  after  the 
flask  has  been  well  shaken.  Vaubel  states  that,  determined  in  this  manner, 
the  bromine  value  of  pure  shellac  is  almost  8^  whilst  that  of  rosin  is  120  to  130. 

A  useful  summary  which,  however,  brings  out  nothing  new,  on  the  analy- 
sis of  shellac  appears  in  the  /.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind.f  1911,301  780,  by  Langmuir 
and  White. 

Canada  Balsam. — Canada  Balsam  contains  if  pure  70  to  85%  of  resin,  the 
remainder  being  essential  oil.  The  resin  contains  about  20%  of  an  indifferent 
resene,  20%  of  amorphous  canadinic  add,  and  60%  of  a  mixture  of  a-  and 
j8-canadolinic  acids,  with  a  trace  of  crystalline  canadolic  acid. 

The  Balsam  has  the  following  characters: 

Sp.gr 0.983  to 0.997 

Optical  rotation + 1*  to  +s' 

Ref.  index i.Si7S  to  1.5230 

Acid  value 80  to  90 

Ester  value 4  to  8 

The  essential  oil  has  the  following  characters: 

B.  p 160'  to  Ids' 

Sp.gr 0.862  too.86<e 

Optical  rotation —  26*  to  —36' 

Ref.  index i  .4720  to  i  .4770 

Esters  (as  bomyl  acetate) Under  i  % 

• 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  essential  oil  is  /-pinene. 

»  Vol.  IV.  p.  72. 

*  Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1909.  22»  676. 

*  Chem.  Zeit,,  19x0,  34,  991. 
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Copaiba. 

Detaction  of  African  Copaiba* — Cocking^  has  suggested  a  method  of 
detecting   the  so-called  African  copaiba  in  genuine  copaiba  balsam.    It 
consists  in  distilling  the  balsam  in  vacuo  or  with  steam  and  afterwards  dividing 
the  resulting  oil  into  lo  equal  fractions  by  distillation  in  vacuoj  determin- 
ing the  rotation  of  these  fractions.    With  pure  Maranham  and  Pari  balsam 
oils  all  the  fractions  were  Isevorotatory  and  showed  a  very  gradual  increase  in 
rotation  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  fractions.    The  differences  between  the  rota- 
tions of  the  tenth  and  the  first  fractibns  ("difference  value")  were  invariably 
negative  and  ranged  in  the  case  of  the  separate  oil  from  —3.7  to  —7.6^.    The 
rotation  of  the  first  fraction  was  a  little  below  that  of  the  original  oil.    African 
copaiba  balsam  yields  an  oil  of  which  the  separate  fractions  were  dextrorota- 
tory.   In  this  case  the  rotations  show  a  decidedly  higher  rate  of  increase  than 
in  the  American  balsam  oil,  for  which  reason  the  difference  value  is  also  much 
greater,  whilst  moreover  it  is  positive  (about  -f-  23°).    Gurjun  balsam  oil 
gave  exclusively  laevorotatory  fractions.    The  rotation  of  the  first  fraction 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  original  oil,  after  this  it  decreased  with  each 
fraction,  so  that  here  also  the  difference  value  is  positive  (+  44.4°).    Be- 
tween the  ninth  and  the  tenth  fraction  .there  was  a  sudden  decline.    In  the 
writer's  opinion  this  method  is  useless  and  the  deductions  drawn  quite  un- 
warranted.   Further,  the  slightest  deviation  from  a  given  method  of  dis- 
tillation will  give  appreciably  different  results. 

Evans^  gives  the  following  figures  for  18  pure  and  11  adulterated  samples 
of  copaiba.    In  all  cases  the  essential  oil  was  distilled  in  vacuo, 

PURE  COPAIBAS. 


Balsam  values 


Acid  value 


Acid  value, 
non-oily 
X)ortioA 


n^is* 


Ess.  oil, 
per  cent. 


Essential  oil  values 


Sp.  gr. 


n^iS' 


Para 

X 

a 
3 
4 
5 
6 

liaracaibo 

7 
8 

9 
10 

Maranham 


31. z 
30.8 
66.5 
67.7 
43.6 
34.0 


91.4 
80.0 
80.3 
79.1 


107.  a 
ioa.6 
162.0 
1x8. o 
153.0 
151-0 


170.0 
143  O 
143.0 
143.0 


1 .  5073 

71.0 

0.904 

X.4994 

1.5085 

70.0 

0.903 

1.4993 

1.5094 

59. 0 

0.906 

1.4983 

I. 5107 

42.5 

0.895 

1.4943 

I . 5076 

7a. 0 

0.903 

1.4999 

I. 5107 

77. S 

0.9065 

1.5036 

I. 517* 

46.0 

0.90a 

X.4986 

1.5x51 

•  44.0 

0.897 

I. 4971 

I. 5136 

44.0 

0.899 

1.4975 

I. 5183 

44.6 

0.903 

1.4988 

30"  30' 
31*30' 

17'  40' 
•  39*  o' 
■I4*  38' 
■  li*  45' 


-    8«30' 

- 10®  o' 


IX 

81.3 

138. 0 

X.5137 

41.0 

0.8985 

X.4968 

-17^  sa' 

13 

86.8 

150.0 

1.5x6 

43.0 

0.9045 

1.4993 

—  19*  13' 

13 

78.3 

147. 5 

X.513S 

47.0 

0.90X 

1.497 

-17!  40* 

14 

85. 4 

158.  X 

1. 5152 

46.0 

0.8985 

1.4966 

-31;  4X' 

IS 

84.0 

168.0 

1.5x5 

50.0 

0.903 

1.4978 

-i6*» 

16 

89.6 

X60.0 

I. 5 133 

44.0 

0.903 

1.4977 

"^^l 

17 

86.8 

144. S 

X.5137 

40.0 

0.900 

1.4967 

-'<   . 

18 

73.4 

I30.8 

Z.S008 

44.0 

0.8065 

1.494 

-30**30' 

^Chem.  and  Druggist,  1910,  77,  119. 
s  Analytical  NoUsa9tA*  8,  38. 
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ADULTERATED  COPAIBAS. 


Balsam  values 


Acid  value 


Acid  value 
non-oily 
portion 


"d'« 


Ess.  oil, 
percent. 


Essential  oil  values 


Sp.gr. 


V*" 


Pats 

21 

aa 

33 

24 

as 

Mararaibo 


77.x 
aa.4 
31.8 
a6.o 
14. 5 
77.3 
80.4 


167.4 
187.0 
156.6 
zx6.o 
89.  a 
143.0 
1740 


I. 5100 

S4-0 

0.890s 

1.4939 

X.500 

88.0 

0.906s 

X.499 

I.SOS7 

79.7 

0.904s 

1.499 

1.5048 

77. 5 

o.9oa5 

X.5004 

I . soaa 

.  83. s 

40.0 

0.9085 

1.4991 

I.SIX7 

0.89a 

1.4957 

I.51X 

540 

0 . 8845 

X.4934 

•a9*  la* 
.  9»o' 

I0»ia' 

3X*  55' 

•a6"is' 

34*15' 


a6 

85. a 

160.7 

i.5ia8 

47.0 

0.9x0 

1.497s 

-  ©•lo' 

a7 

87.5 

Z68.3 

X.5177 

48.0 

0.903s 

I. 4981 

-  5*  32' 

a8 

78.0 

147.0 

x.Sia 

47.0 

0.903 

X.498X 

-  7»45' 

a9 

83.  a 

XS3.9 

1.S176 

46.6 

0.90X 

1.4987 

-xo^ao' 

Deussen  and  Eger^  have  devised  a  new  method  for  the  examination  of 
oil  of  copaiba,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  balsam  is  pure  or  not.  The 
oil  specially  considered  is  that  of  African  copaiba.  The  method  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  African  copaiba  oil  contains  much  more  cadinene  than  do& 
Para  copaiba  oil.  The  dihydrochloride  of  cadinene  melts  at  iiy^-iiS^ 
and  that  of  caryophyllene,  the  principal  sesquiterpene  of  copaiba  oil,  at 
69°-7o°.  By  fractionating  the  oil,  as  indicated  below,  and  preparing  the 
dihydrochloride  from  the  suitable  fractions,  a  comparison  of  the  melting 
points  of  the  crude  products  is  possible,  and  this  will  give  marked  indications 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  African  copaiba.  The  dihydrochloride  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  fraction  in  ether,  and  saturating  with  dry  hydro- 
gen chloride  gas,  washing  the  separated  crystals  with  ether,  and  drying  on 
a  porous  plate.  The  melting  points  of  the  dihydrochlorides  obtained  from 
pure  and  from  adulterated  oil  are  shown  in  the  appended  table: 


Fractions  at  9  mm. 


(i)  Pure  Para  Oil- 
Rotation 

Yield 

M.  p 

(a)   +5%  African  Oil- 
Rotation 


Yield. 


M.  p 

(3)  + 10  %  African  Oil — 

Rotation 

Yield 

M.  p 

(4)  +30%  African  Oil — 

Rotation 

Yield 

M.  p 


xi4**-ii7'* 
-8.80* 

-8.88" 

-6.70* 
— 6.ao* 


ii7*-iaa* 
-11.37*' 


—  io.a5* 


-  7.8s* 


-  6.45* 


iaa"-xa9* 

— I3.6s» 

23% 
75* 

-IX. 33^ 

25% 

8S* 

-  7.2s' 
18.5%^ 

IIO-II2* 

-  I. 94* 
29% 

XX4-II5* 


ia9*-i3a* 


X5% 
76* 


very  smaU 
amount 
xxo* 

-  4* 

xo% 

IIS* 

+3.66« 

19%    . 
X 16-1x7 


The  authors  have  also  shown  that  caryophyllene  yields,  when  treated 
with  NO2  in  ethereal  solution,  a  crystalline  nitro-compound,  which  they 
have  somewhat  unhappily   termed   nitro-caryophyllene,   of  the    formula 


X  Ck€m.  Zeit.,  191a,  561. 
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CijHisNiOe;  it  melts  at  isg^^-ido**.  The  yield  of  this  body  obtained  from 
different  oils  is  variable,  and  will  give  some  indication  of  the  origin  of  the 
3il.     They  give  the  following  results: 

Yield  obtained 

Prom  canrophyllene  from  clove  oil 50-53  % 

Prom  Para  copaiba  oil  (i) 9. 5-10 % 

(2) xs  % 

(3) 15% 

(4) 15-16% 

Prom  Maracaibo  ou  (i) 5-6  % 

(2) 3% 

Prom  Maturin  oil $-Q  % 

Prom  Para  oil  +  xo%  gur^un  oil 13 .3-14. 3  % 

Prom  Para  oil  +  20 %  grurjun  oil x i .  7-X2 . 7  % 

Prom  Para  oil  +30%  gurjun  oil xo. 7-11.7% 

Prom  Para  oil  +50%  gurjun  oil 7 . 7-8.3  % 

Got jfin  Balsam  in  Copaiba. — Gur jun  balsam  may  be  detected  in  copaiba 
by  distilling  off  the  essential  oil  and  dissolving  5  or  6  drops  in  10  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  mixed  with  5  drops  of  nitric  acid.  A  marked  violet-pink  colour 
is  developed,  its  intensity  depending  on  the  amount  of  giu'jim  oil  present. 
If  no  colouration  results  after  2  minutes,  any  minute  colouration  occurring 
afterwards  may  be  neglected,  as  pure  copaiba  will  occasionally  give  such  a 
faint  indication. 

Characters  of  Copaiba  OiL — The  following  figures  are  given  by  Gilde- 
meister  for  various  types  of  oil  of  copaiba  (Die  AtherischenOeley  2nd  Edition, 
Vol.  II,  p.  616). 


Sp.  gr. 

Rotn. 

Ref.  index 

Acid  value 

Ester  valua 

Para 

0.886-0.910 
0.900-0. 90s 
0.888-0.909 
0.896-0. 90s 
0.894-0.9x0 

0.899-0.904 
0.916 

0.924 

0.90^0.906 

0.9x6 

-7*        to  -33* 

-  2*30' to   —  X2<* 

-8*        to  -28'* 

-  X"  30'  to  —  22* 

-  2*  30'  to   —  23* 

-  7*  30'  to  —  XO*  xo' 

-2*  20' 
-9» 

-  7°  30'  to  —  lo*  30' 

+  18* 

X.493-X.502 

X.498 
X. 494- I. 497 

0-X.9 
0.9-x.O 
O.S-7.9 

X-  1.6 
0-14.9 

Maracaibo 

T^ahut^     

C^dtagena 

Matonn 

X. 497-1  SOO 
X.502 

0-0.6 
X0.9 

0.9-  3.6 
0 

Angoatura 

Guiana  (Dutch) . . . 

0 

x.x 

6.7 

Bolivia 

X.S05 

o.s 

CompositiQa  of  African  Copaiba  OiL — H.  von  Soden^  has  examined  this 
oil,  the  sample  in  question  having  a  sp.  gr.  0.9215,  optical  rotation  +21^, 
and  b.  p.  from  266**  to  270®.  The  ester  value  is  about  5-6,  and  the  ester 
value  after  acetylation  about  10.  The  principal  constituent  found  was 
cadinene.  Schimmel  and  Co.,  however,^  have  shown  that  this  sesquiterpene, 
although  very  closely  related  to  cadinene,  and  yielding  cadinene  hydrochloride, 
is  not,  in  fact,  identical  with  cadinene.  Traces  of  j3-caryophyllene  are  also 
present, 

Ammoniacum. 


Genuine  samples  of  ammoniacum,  examined  by  Squire'  had  the  following 
characters: 

I  Chtm,  Zeii.,  X909.  33>  428. 

*  Report,  April.  I9X4«  48. 

*  Squire's  Companion,  i8th  Edition,  page  X3a 
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Ash 

Acid  value , 

Bster  value , 

Saponfication  value 
Gum , 


2.15% 
106.7 
70.2 

176.9 
23.87% 


2.55% 
loi .  04 

64.63 
165.67 

21. 06% 


4-3% 
ZOX.04 

67.44 
168.48 
z8.26% 


705^ 
101.04 
61.82 
X62.86 

9.83% 


Harrison  and  Self/  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  7  samples  give 
0.08  to  0.20%  as  the  amount  of  essential  oil  present  in  this  gum  resin, 
the  ref.  index  of  which  varies  from  1.4747  to  14808. 

Asafoetida. 

Harrison  and  Self  ^  give  a  number  of  figures  covering  their  examination  of 
certain  samples  of  asafcetida,  and  suggest  that  1.5%  of  sulphur  m  the 
essential  oil,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  actual  gum  resin  present  might 
be  accepted  as  a  minimum  figure.    These  samples  gave  the  following  results: 


Nature 


Loss 
on 
dry- 
ing, 

% 


Re- 
sin, 
% 


Ash, 

% 


Oil, 

% 


Oil  as 

per- 
cent- 
age of 
gum 
resin 


Sp. 

sr. 

of 

oil 


Ref. 

index 

of  oil 

at  20'' 


Rotation 

of  oil 
(i  dcm.) 


Percent- 
age of 

sulphur 
in  oil 


Sulphur 

in  oil  as 

peroent- 

afie  of 

orug 


Sixlphm' 

incnlas 
percent- 
age of 
goia 
resia 


Mixed,    chiefly   soft 
paste. 

Soft  paste 

Soft  paste 

Stiff  paste 

Soft  mass 

Soft  conglomerate. . . 
Dry  conglomerate. . . 
Hard  mass,  or  "rock" 

Large  tears 

Tears 

Tears 


22.3 

26.0 
32.2 

24.4 

18.7 
24.0 
18.8 

7.9 
18.4 


50.1 

41.3 
52.1 

23.9 
20.9 
S6.8 

S4.I 
19.4 
SO.S 


4.3 


3 
3 

43 
52 

2 

6 

46 
12 


17.7 

8.3 
19-6 

55 
59 

13. 

II. 

4- 
6. 

17 


20.8 


18.5 

8.3 

20.4 

9.8 

12.4 

14- 
II. 

8 

7 


3 

8 

5 
8 


0.929 

0.943 

0.919 

0.964 

0.973 

0.973 
0.918 

0.993 
0.9S9 


1.SO14 


SO83 
4968 

5124 
S130 
5154 
4951 
5259 
S089 
SO78 
SO37 


o«»n' 


—  lo**  20' 

+  4**  13' 

-  9*  2' 
-li«43' 

9*  29' 
10*  58' 

8*23' 
10®  23' 


+ 


33.3 

37.3 
17.3 
31.7 

30.7 
23.6 

17.1 
31.4 
21. 1 

17. S 

8.9 


3.95 

3.37 
3.37 

1. 19 
1.22 
3.38 
1.90 
1.44 
1.43 
2.99 

i.8s 


4.13 

3-35 
3.53 
2.13 

2.57 
3-37 

2.02 

a. 67 
1. 6s 


Sechler  and  Becker'  give  the  following  method  of  detecting  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum  in  asafoetida. 

If  2  c.c.  of  a  I  in  10  aqueous  emulsion  of  asafcetida  diluted  with  5  c.c.  of 
water  is  floated  on  sodium  hypobromite  solution,  an  olive-green  colour  re- 
sults. Galbanum  emulsion  gives  a  similar  colour;  but  anrnioniacum  gives 
a  cherry-red  tint.  Ammoniacum  mixed  with  asafoetida  gives  a  transient 
red  colour.  The  reagent  is  prepared  from  sodium  hydroxide,  20  grm.; 
bromine,  5  c.c;  water  to  100  c.c.  If  2  c.c.  of  asafcetida  emulsion  be 
floated  on  cold  sulphuric  acid  no  perceptible  change  occurs.  Ammoniacum 
also  gives  no  marked  reaction.  Galbanum  gives  a  violet  colour.  On 
distilling  off  the  essential  oil,  marked  differences  in  appearance  are  noted. 
Oil  of  asafoetida  is  colourless  and  has  a  refractive  index  =  1.4974.    The 

*  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy ,  191 2,  431. 

*  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,  191 2,  420. 

*  Amer.  Jour,  Pharm.,  191 2,  84,  4. 
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,aim  resin  3delds  atx>ut  4%  of  oil.  Ammoniacum  only  yields  0.2%  of 
lark  yellow  volatOe  oil  which  distils  with  difficulty;  its  ref.  index  is  1.4765. 
jalbanum  yields  20%  of  light  yellow  oil  with  the  ref.  index  1.4840. 
[Consequently  the  presence  of  colour  in  the  oil  distilled  from  asafoetida 
>hould  be  regarded  as  suspicious.  The  ref.  index  should  not  fall  below 
[.496.  The  ref.  index  of  a  mixture  of  asafoetida  and  ammoniacum  was 
1.4959,  that  from  asafoetida  and  galbanum  1.4929. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  ref.  index  of  oil  of  asafoetida  exceeds  1.5000. 
The  United  States  Customs  Authorities  recently  laid  down  a  limit  for 
the  '4ead  number"  of  genuine  asafoetida.    The  method  of  determining  this 
figure  is  as  follows: 

Sufficient  of  the  sample  (about  20  grm.)  is  taken  to  furnish  between  5 
and  10  grm.  of  the  resin.  The  alcohol-insoluble  material  is  determined  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  first  two  filtrates,  representing  the  major  part  of 
the  sample,  are  transferred  to  a  casserole,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated  on  the 
steam-bath.  The  resin  is  then  dissolved  in  ether,  filtered,  transferred  to  a 
separator,  and  washed  with  water  until  the  aqueous  layer  separates  clear 
mthout  any  milkiness.  The  ether  solution  is  filtered  through  a  dry  paper 
into  a  flask  or  beaker,  and  the  solvent  evaporated  on  the  steam-bath. 

Into  a  small  tared  beaker  weigh  roughly  about  i.i  to  1.2  grm.  of  the 
resin  prepared  as  above,  and  dry  in  the  air-bath  at  1 10°  C.  for  5  hours.  Place 
in  a  desiccator,  cool,  and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  20  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol,  boil- 
ing gently  until  the  resin  is  in  solution.  Transfer  to  a  graduated  100  c.c. 
flask,  washing  the  beaker  with  hot  95%  alcohol,  care  being  taken  that  the 
final  volume  does  not  exceed  70  c.c.  Add  25  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  lead  acetate 
solution  (described  below),  and  allow  to  stand  over  night.  Make  up  to  the 
mark,  filter  through  a  fluted  paper,  and  pipette  into  a  beaker  an  aliquot 
ol  25  c.c,  add  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  evaporate  to  10  c.c;  add  5  c.c  of  10% 
sulphiuic  acid  ,  and  then  100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  stirring  vigorously  to  dissolve 
any  separated  resin.  Filter  off  the  lead  sulphate  on  a  tared  Gooch  crucible, 
and  determine  the  lead  in  the  usual  way. 

Carry  out  a  blank  on  the  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solution,  and  calculate 
the  amount  of  lead  absorbed  by  i  grm.  of  the  dried  resin.  The  number 
of  milligrams  of  lead  per  gram  is  the  lead  number. 

A  good  asafoetida  should,  according  to  the  above  authorities,  have  a 
lead  number  of  at  least  200. 

The  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solution  is  thus  prepared: 
Dissolve  5  grm.  of  lead  acetate  in  20  cc  of  water,  and  add  80  c.c.  of  95% 
alcohol.  A  turbidity  generally  results  due  to  the  precipitation  of  lead 
carbonate  caused  by  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  alcohol.  Allow 
to  stand  over  night.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid  can  then  be  used  without 
filtration  for  the  determination  of  the  lead  number. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "lead  number"  is  thus  a  measure  of  the  con- 
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stituent  (or  constituents)  of  the  ether-soluble  portion  of  the  resin  which  fom  ^i 
a  lead  compound  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  writer,^  however,  showed  that  this  test  is  misleading  and  valueless. 
Rippetoe^  and  Harrison  and  Self ^  have  confirmed  the  writer's  conclusions  that 
this  test  is  worthless. 

Elemi. 

Manila  elemi  contains  up  to  30%  of  an  essential  oil  cpntaining  mud 
terpenes  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  varying  between  0.875  ^^nd  0.910,  and  is  dex- 
trorotatory, to  the  extent  of  about  +30°  to  +40°.  It  has  a  ref.  index  about 
1.4850. 

African  elemi^  is  derived  from  other  canarium  species  and  three  samples 
examined  had  the  following  characters: 


Ash 

Acid  No 

Sap.  No 

OiC% 

Sp.  gr.  of   oil 
\a]   of   oil. . . 
D 


0.6% 

55.3 
71.9 

8.x 

0.8686 


o.S3% 
37.8 
46.  a 

4.4 


0.3% 
39.4 
44.  S 
71. a 

0.8451 
+79.3*^ 


Galbanum. 

Good  samples  of  galbanum  should  not  yield  more  than  10%  of  ash,  which 
is  the  limit  fixed  by  the  German  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  essential  oil  of  galbanum  varies  considerably  according  to  the  age 
and  species  of  the  gum.  Samples  examined  by  the  writer  had  sp.  gr.  between 
0,910  and  0.940  and  optical  rotations  from  —  5°  to  +30°.  The  identified 
constituents  are  pinene  and  cadinene. 

Harrison  and  Self*  examined  two  samples  which  had  the  following 
characters: 


Sp.  gr. 

Ref.  index 

Opt.  rotn. 

1 .  .    . 

O.goS 
0.9SS 

1 . 4856 
I . 4S69 

4- 15'  14' 
-t-   7*30' 

2 

Myrrh. 

Myrrh,  according  to  von  Friedrichs®  contains  3  resin  acids  soluble  in 
ether,  a-,  j9-,  and  y-commipkoric  acids.  The  first  2  are  isojneric,  having 
the  formula  C14H18O4,  whilst  7-commiphoric  acid  has  the  formula  CnHsjOi. 

*  Chem,  and  Druggisit  I9i3f  Sa,  34. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.^  I9I3.  85,  199. 
^Pharm,  Jour.^  1913.  [4l  36,  218. 

<  BuU.  Imperial  Instit.,  1908.  6,  253. 

•  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,  19 12,  430. 

•  Arch.  Pharm.,  1909,  a4S»  427. 
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A  resin  ester  of  commiphorinic  add  CasHscDs  is  also  present.  Two  phenolic 
substances  were  also  isolated,  a-herabomyrrhol  CisHs^b^  and  P-herabomyrrhol 
CsoHseOe.  A  volatile  alcohol,  C14H22O2  exists  in  small  quantity,  and  hera^ 
horesene^  C42H6^8  is  present.  Two  resin  acids  insoluble  in  ether  have  been 
termed  a-myrrholic  acid,  CisHssO?  and  fi-myrrholic  acid  C^^tfi^  The 
gum  present  in  myrrh  is  dextrorotatory,  (ajo  =  +  23.8*^. 

Genuine  myrrh  should  not  yield  more  than  8%  of  ash,  picked  samples 
giving  only  3.5  to  6%.  Six  pure  samples  examined  by  the  writer  had  the 
following  characters: 


1.  SoL  in  90%  alcohol.  %  — 

a.  SoL  in  water.  % 

3.  Sol.  in  petrolettzn  ether,  % 

Acid  value  of  x 

Ester  value  of  r 

Acid  value  of  samplo 

Ester  value  of  sample 


33-8 

41  9 

38 

37.  S 

36 

29  5 

31. a 

37 

40. 5 

38.5 

196 

30.  I 

17. S 

18.5 

20.8 

59 

68 

66 

70 

72 

lOft 

lai 

117 

X3I 

119 

ao.5 

27 

36 

38 

21 

34 

48 

45 

SO 

43 

43 

66.4 

134 

30.S 
SO 


Oil  of  Myrrh. — The  essential  oil  of  myrrh  described  in  Vol.  IV,  (p. 
103)  is  not  typical  and  was  probably  impure.  Normal  oil  of  myrrh  has  a 
sp.  gr.  0.985  to  1.046  and  is  laevorotatory  up  to  —  90°.  Its  ref.  index  is 
about  1.5360,  acid  value  5  to  10,  and  ester  value  about  45  to  50.  Pinene, 
limonene  and  dipentene  are  present,  as  well  as  two  sesquiterpenes.  Eugenol 
meto-cresol  and  cumic  aldehyde  are  present  in  traces. 

Two  pure  samples  of  Somaliland  myrrh  {Ogo  malmal  and  Cuban  malmal) 
have  been  examined  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Imperial  Institute.^  The 
results  obtained  are  compared  in  the  following  table  with  those  from  com- 
mercial Aden  and  Somali  myrrhs. 


Myrrh  I. 
Ogo  malmal 


Myrrh  II. 
Guban  malmal 


Commercial 

myrrh, 
Aden  tyi>e 


Commercial 

myrrh, 
Somali  type 


Moisture. 
Ash. 


Volatile  oil 

Resin,  soluble  in  alcohol 

Matter  insoluble  in  alcohol 

Consisting  of: 

Matter  soluble  in  water  (gum) 

Matter  insoluble  in  water  (chiefly 
dirt). 


% 
X0.3 

30 
13.8 
31.7 
54-5 

52.x 
3  4 


*"o 


10. S 
S.3 

XI. 8 
297 
S8.S 

56.8 
1.7 


% 

8.9 
18.0 

(not  deter 
31.0 
60.1 

36.3 
33. 9 


Add  value 

Saponification  value. 


36.5 
143  o 


17.8 
X30.0 


X9.0 
97.0 


% 

Z3.9 

mined). 

33.3 
64.8 

58.6 
6.3 


40. 5 

I30.0 


ERRATA  m  VOL.  IV. 

Page  6,  line  8,  delete  "abietic"  (compare  page  23). 
Page  69,  bottom  line,  "15%"  should  read  "s%." 

Page  96,  Manila  Elemi  apparently  is  derived  from  Canarium  Emonicum  (Bull.  Imp. 
Inst.f  1908,  6,  352). 


^  Butt.  Imp.  Instil.,  X9X4>  !>»  xi> 


INDIA-RUBBER,  RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 

AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 


By  E.  W.  lewis,  A.  C.  G.  L 

INDIA-RUBBER. 

Although  much  work  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of  rubber  anal3rsis 
during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  great  advance  has 
been  made  beyond  the  position  recorded  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

India-rubber  Latex. — With  the  analysis  of  FutUumia  elastica  latex, 
quoted  in  Vol.  IV,  p.  106,  may  be  compared  that  published  by  Fickendey,* 
of  a  sample  considered  by  Schidrowitz^  to  be  more  normal,  and  those  of  two 
Malay  Hevea  latices,'  a  Ficus  elastica  latex,^  and  a  CastUloa  elastica  latex/ 
published  by  Beadle  and  Stevens. 


Funtumia 

4-year  old 

10-  year  old 

PUus 
tlcsUca 

CastaiM 
elastics 

Water 

% 
47.68 

40.7a 
4.46 

% 
70.00 

37.07 
x.2a 

1.47 
0.34 

% 

60.00 

35.62 

z.65 

a. 03 

0.70 

% 
59-5 
37.3 

% 
62.7 

India-rubber 

31.2 

Resins. - .  r 

F^tcin 

0.4 
0.4 

0.2 

Mineral  matter 

0.99« 

I.9S 

3.25 

0.9 

Lead  acetate  t>Dt. . . 

Peptones 

• 

Chlorogenic  and  saccharic  acids  have  been  found  in  the  latices  of  CasHUoa 
elastica  and  Ficus  elastica.^ 

India-rubber. — ^The  presence  of  {-methylinositol  in  raw  Para  rubber 
has  been  referred  to  by  Pickles  and  Whitfefld.^  This  substance  may  appear 
in  the  acetone  extract  of  the  crude  (unwashed)  rubber  to  the  extent  of  2 

to  3%. 

Resins. — The  optical  activity  of  the  resins  accompanying  india-rubber 
from  various  botanical  sources^  has  been  confirmed  as  the  result  of  further 
work  by  Hinrichsen  and  his  collaborators.*    All  the  resins  examined,  of  which 

1  TropenpflanMeft  1909.  No.  5.     Gummi-Zeit..  I909i  24,  12. 
'  "Rubber"  London,  191 1,  page  123. 

*  Analyst^  191  z,  36.  6. 

*  Rubber  Exhibition  "Lectures,"  London,  1908,  page  331. 
•Mg.Ca,Cl,SOt.PtOft,Al.K,Na. 

*  Gorter,  Rec  Trav,  Chint.,  19x2.  31,  281. 
"*  Ptoc.  Chem,  Soc.^  I9ZX,  27f  j>4* 

*  Allen's  Comm.  Org.  Analysis,  191  it  Vol.  IV,  p.  Z2S,  footnote  3. 

*  Zeit,  angew,  Chem.,  19x1,  24*  735* 
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the  botanical  origin  was  definitely  known,  were  found  to  be  optically  active, 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  Hevea  rubber;  the  activity  is  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  unsaponifiable  constituents.  The  application  of  these  facts 
to  analytical  investigations  is,  however,  attended  by  considerable  practical 
difficulty,  and  can  hardly  be  attempted,  except  by  a  chemist  experienced  in 
rubber  work,  and  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Bsttmatioa  of  India-rubber. — ^A  reliable  method,  applicable  generally, 
for  the  direct  estimation  of  the  rubber  hydrocarbon,  whether  in  the  unvulcan- 
ised  or  in  the  vulcanised  state,  is  still  to  seek.  In  the  footnote^  references 
are  given  to  a  number  of  papers  dealing  with  the  tetrabromide  method' 
and  its  application  to  unvulcanised  and  vulcanised  rubber.  Interesting 
observations  upon  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  latter  case 
have  been  made  by  Caspari.'  In  the  case  of  unvidcanised  (raw)  rubber, 
Budde's  method^  as  modified  by  Spence  and  Galletly*  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  some  instances. 

The  sample  should  first  be  freed  from  resins  by  extraction  with  acetone. 
0.1$  to  2.0  grm.  of  the  sample  is  then  cut  up  into  small  shreds  and  soaked  for 
24  hours  in  50  cc  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  6  c.c.  of 
bromine  and  i  grm.  of  iodine  in  1000  cc.of  carbon  tetrachloride  are  added, 
and  the  whole  is  shaken  or  stirred  at  intervals  diuing  6  hours,  then  vigorously 
shaken  up  with  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The 
liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter,  the  precipitated  bromide  washed,  first 
with  a  mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  alcohol  (2  :  i),  then  with  alcohol, 
and  finally  covered  with  carbon  disulphide  for  3  to  4  hours.  50  cc.  of  ben- 
zine (petroleum  spirit)  are  now  added,  and  when  the  suspended  matter  has 
settled  the  Uquid  is  decanted  through  the  original  filter;  the  sediment  is 
washed  thoroughly  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  The  dried 
bromide  is  intimately  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassiimi  nitrate, 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  covered  with  more  of  the  mixed  carbonate  and  nitrate, 
and  heated  carefully,  almost  to  fusion,  for  half  an  hour.  The  cooled  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  bromine  estimated  either  gravimetricaUy  or  by 
adding  excess  of  N/io  silver  nitrate  to  the  solution  previously  acidified  with 
nitric  acid,  and  titrating  with  standard  thiocyanate,  using  iron  alum  as  in- 

^Backer,  Gummi-ZeiL,  xoxx.  2$,  53i;  X9X>.  36,  1503. 

Bom.  Report  Mt  Int.  Congress  Appl.  Chem.,  1912,  Sect.  VB,  Grig.  Comm.,  9»  45'-4a* 

Badde,  GuMmi-Zeit,,  xgxo,  as,  a69* 

Each.  Ckem.  ZnL,  X91X,  35,  97 x. 

Pendler,  Gnmmt-ZHL,  19x0,  a5»  311  and  351* 

Hisrichsttn  and  others,  Cksm.  Ztii.,  19x1.  3S»  339;  X9xa,  36,  9x7. 

Hfibcner.  CJktfm.  ZHL,  xgxo,  34,  X307  and  X315  and  230;  xgii.  35*  ii3«     Cummi-Zeit.,  191 1.  aS* 
634:  xoia,  a6|  171 1. 

Kirchhox.  Cummi-Zeit,,  X9xa.  37*  9' 

Komeck.  Gummi-Zeit,,  X9X0,  35,  4,  43.  77* 

Spence,  GaUetlv  and  Scott,  Gummi-zeit.,  191 1.  as,  801. 

Spence  and  GaUetly.  Gummi  Markt,  1911.  5>  109.     CaomUkouc  et  Gntta-percha,  xpii,  8, 53x3* 

iTts,  Gnmmi-ZeiL,  19x3,  a6, 968. 

Vaubel,  Gnmmi'Zeit.,  X9I3.  361  x879- 
'VoL  Iv,  p   I09'XX0,  134-X36. 
■  Caoutchouc  et  Gutta-percha,  191  z.  S,  5389. 
*Gummi-ZetL,  zp09t  34*  4' 
*  Caoutchouc  et  GuUa-percha,  X911.  8,  53X3- 
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dicator.     From  the  amount  of  combined  bromine  found  the  rubber  may  be 
calculated  by  means  of  the  factor  0.42  j. 

Insoluble  Impurities. — Such  impurities  in  raw  rubber  as  bark,  sand, 
grit,  etc.  (but  not  protein)  may  be  estimated^  by  heating  i  grm.  of  the  sample 
with  5  to  10  c.c.  of  nitrobenzene,  high  boilmg-point  petroleum  spirit,  or 
phenotole — ^preferably  the  last — ^for  30  minutes  at  100°  C,  then  slowly  raising 
the  temperature  to  140^  C.  and  maintaining  it  at  this  point  for  i  to  i^  hours 
until  the  gelatinous  mass  suddenly  liquefies.  The  solution  is  then  poured 
into  100  C.C.  of  benzene,  the  dear  liquid  decanted,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
washed  with  benzene  by  decantation  and  finally  on  a  weighed  filter. 

Nitrogen. — Of  the  many  variations  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  Schmitz'  rec- 
ommends the  following  for  use  with  raw  rubber:  2  to  3  grm.  of  the  sample  are 
dissolved  by  heating  with  45-50  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  a  Kjel- 
dahl flask,  with  funnel  in  neck.  Frothing  may  be  checked  by  adding  a 
small  piece  of  paraffin.  When  cool,  0.25  grm.  of  cupric  oxide  and  10  grm.  of 
potassium  sulphate  are  added  and  the  liquid  is  again  heated  until  if 'becomes 
quite  dear,  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  Then  it  is  more  strongly  heated  for  i 
hour.  The  total  time  of  heating  should  not  however  exceed  4-6  hours.  Ex- 
cess of  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  and  the  ammonia  is  distilled  off  into  excess 
of  standard  add,  and  titrated  iodometrically,  using  potassium  iodate.  Am- 
monium sulphate  is  recommended  for  standardisation.  The  author  also 
advises  that  the  particular  variation  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  emplo}^ 
should  always  be  stated  with  the  result. 

Pyridine  Extraction. — In  attempting  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pitchy 
and  bitmninous  substances  present  in  a  sample  of  vulcanised  rubber  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  which,  in  many  cases,  are  still  insuperable.  The 
P3nidine  extract  takes  no  account  of  any  acetone-soluble  portions,  which 
constitute  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  various  "mineral  rubbers"  now  so 
largely  used,  and  in  their  chemical  behaviour  approximate  very  dosely  to 
other  mineral  hydrocarbons  which  may  be  present  in  the  acetone  extract. 
The  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  lightly  vulcanised  rubber 
frequently  appears  in  the  pyridine  extract.  In  order  to  minimise  the  latter 
difficulty  Becker'  has  recommended  a  carbon  disulphide  extraction  in  place  of 
a  pyridine  extraction.  The  process  is  completed  much  more  rapidly  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  under-cured  samples,  no  appreciable  quantity  of  rubber 
is  dissolved.  The  fact  remains  that  the  carbon  disulphide  extract  constitutes 
only  a  portion  of  the  bituminous  material  present  in  the  original  sample,  and 
in  this  connection  the  data  published  by  Caspari,^  showing  its  distribution  as 
between  acetone  extract,  carbon  disulphide  extract,  and  non-extractable 
organic  residue,  will  be  of  value,  to  an  experienced  rubber  analyst,  in  inter- 
preting the  results  of  an  analysis,  which  can  in  any  case  only  be  approximate. 

1  Beadle  and  Stevens,  Analyst,  191 2,  37,  13. 
*Gummi'Zeit.t  19x2.  26,  1877. 

*  Gummi-Zeit.,  191 1*  25,  598 

*  India-rubber  Laboratory  Practice,  London,  19x4,  page  5. 
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llineial  Matter. — The  use  of  anisole  or  phenetole  in  dissolving  the  ex- 
tracted sample  of  vulcanised  rubber,  in  order  to  separate  the  mineral  matter, 
is  recommended  by  Marcusson  and  Hinrichsen^  largely  on  the  ground  that 
the  operation  can  be  conducted  at  so  Iowa  temperature  that  no  decomposition 
occurs  of  antimony  sulphide  and  other  possible  ingredients  of  the  mixing. 
I  grm.  of  the  acetone-extracted  sample  is  heated  with  20  to  30  c.c.  of  anisole 
or  phenetole  in  a  weighed  100-200  c.c.  conical  flask  at  90-120°  C.  for  i  to  2 
hours.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  benzene,  and  the  mineral  matter,  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  the  centrifugal,  is  washed  in  the  flask  with  benzene; 
after  again  separating  in  the  centrifugal  it  is  dried  at  105°  C.  and  weighed  in 
the  flask. 

Bstiiiiatioa  of  Total  Stdphur.— The  use  of  nitric  acid  saturated  with  bro- 
mine as  the  oxidising  agent  in  Henriques'  method^  is  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous.* As  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  method  of  estimating  sulphur  in 
vulcanised  rubber,  Spence  and  Young*  recommend  an  electrolytic  process 
based  on  Gasparini's  method.*  0.5  grm.  (or  more,  according  to  the  rubber 
content)  of  the  sample  is  covered  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4)  in  a  beaker 
(100  mm.  X  S5  mm.)  covered  by  a  dock  glass.  The  action  is  started  by 
gently  warming  the  beaker  on  a  water-bath,  and  when  the  rubber  is  completely 
dissolved  30  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.5)  are  f>oured  into  the  beaker 
over  the  lower  face  of  the  clock  glass.  A  current  of  3  amp.  is  passed  between 
platinum  electrodes,  i  sq.  in.  in  area,  immersed  in  the  liquid,  with  a  potential 
difference  of  6-8  volts  between  them,  for  2  to  3  hours  in  the  case  of  soft  rubber, 
or  for  45  minutes  to  i  hour  in  the  case  of  hard  rubbers.  The  electrodes  are 
then  removed  and  washed  with  water;  i  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added 
to  the  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  freed  from  nitrates  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
sulphur  is  estimated  as  barium  sulphate. 

>  Ckem.  Zeit.,  xgio,  S4«  839  (Cf.  this  Vol..  p.  jaa). 
'  Vol.  IV,  p.  139. 

*  Waters  and  Tuttle,  J.  2nd.  Eng,  Cktm.,  1911.  3»  734* 

*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  ipxa.  4»  4i3> 
^Gataettc,  1907.  37  (H).  4*6. 
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By  ERNEST  J.  PARRY,  B.  Sc,  F.  I.  C. 

HYDROCARBONS  OF  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

There  exist  in  essential  oils  a  small  number  of  open  chain  hydrocarbons 
of  the  formulae  CioHie  and  Ci6Hs4»  which  are  known  as  aliphatic  or  olefinic 
terpenes  and  sesquiterpenes.  Only  a  few  have  been  isolated,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following: 


B.  p. 

Sp.  gr. 

Ref.  index 

Source 

Myrcene.  Ci*Hi« 

167' 

73®  (31  mm.) 

270-280" 

0.802 
0.801 
0.864 

1.4673 
X.4681 
x.Sx8$ 

Bay  oil 

Ocixnene.  CioHic 

Basil  oU. 

A  sesquiterpene,  CuHm.  . . 

CitroneUa  oil. 

Terpenes  Proper. 

Tetpinolene  has  been  found  as  a  constituent  of  the  oil  of  Manila  ElemL 
Terpinene. — Three  closely  related  isomeric  terpinenes  exist,  the  formula 

given  on  page  1 7 1  of  Vol.  IV,  representing  a-terpinene,  which  closely  resembles 

the  /3-  and  7-varieties.    a-terpinene  exists  in  coriander  oil,  whilst  7-terpiiienc 

is  present  in  ajowan,  lemon  and  coriander  oils. 

Phellandrene* — ^The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  purest  forms  of 

phellandrene  hitherto  prepared. 


B.  p.                        Sp.  gr.                       Rotn. 

Ref.  index 

/-cr-phellandrene 

1 

174*                          0.848 
17s®                          0.856 

—  84*            !            1 .  4769 

tf-a-phellandrene 

-4-4r*                           r.Ai%2 

^phellandrene 

57*  (11  mm.)                  0,850 

+  15" 

1.4759 

Syivestrene. — ^The  inactive  form  of  sylvestrene,  which  has  been  prepared 
synthetically  by  Perkin,  is  identical  with  the  racemic  form  of  sylvestrene, 
so  that  the  name  carvestrene  should  be  replaced  by  ^-sylvestrene.  It  boils  at 
178^,  and  yields  a  dihydrochloride  m.  p.  52.5^  and  a  dihydrobromide  m.  p. 

48-So^ 

Pinene. — ^Two  isomeric  pinenes  are  now  recognised,  a-pinene  and  P- 
pinene  (nopinene).    Both  exist  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  are  very  similar  in 

» Philippine  J.  Sc,  1907,  a,  A  17. 
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3^5 


properties.     The   purest   forms    hitherto   produced    have   the   following 
characters. 


B.P. 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

Ref .  index 

Source 

•-p«n*ne.  > 

51? 

x64« 

0.863 
0.864 

0.865 
0.8675 

±4«' 

- 19'  30' 
—  aa* 

1.4664 
1.4656 

X.4755 
1.4734 

Synthetic. 

Greek  turpentine  and  encal- 
Yptvm  oil. 
Hyaioo  oil. 

^-pinene  

f-pinene   .... 

Synthetic. 

Fenchene. — The  characters  of  this  terpene  are  as  follows:'  sp.  gr.  0.866 
at  15**,  rotation  —32**,  refractive  index  1.4724,  and  b.  p.  156-157^ 

Seaqtiiterpenes 
The  characters  of  the  principal  sesquiterpenes  are  as  follows: 

MONOCYCLIC  SESQUITERPENES 


B.  p. 


Sp.  gr. 


Rotation 


Ref.  ind. 


Bisabolene. 
Zingfherene. 


a6a» 
a7o" 


0.88X 
0.873 


1.490X 
1.4940 


BICYCLIC  SESQUITERPENES 


Cadinene 

Caryophyllene . 

Selinene 

Santalene 


.a7a* 

aS9' 

370* 
(See  under  tantal 


0.9305 
0.9085 

0.933 
wood  oil). 


-99; 
-  8«40' 

+35* 


1.5065 
1.500a 
1.4986 


TRICYCLIC  SESQUITERPENES 

Cedrene 

1 
zaj^  (xa  mm.)           o.ai« 

-55« 

X . 5033 

a6a' 

135*  (x6mm.) 

0.932 
0.94s 

I . COIO 

Heerabolene 

-14* 

z .sias 

The  sesquiterpene  humulene  has  been  shown  to  be  an  impure  form  of 
caryophyllene. 


Estunation  of  Free  Acids  in  Essential  Oils. 

The  estimation  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  essential  oils  is  at  times 
required  in  the  examination  of  commercial  samples.  A  few  years  ago,  L.  W. 
Andrews*  described  a  volumetric  method  which  was  based  upon  the  interaction 
of  hydrocyanic  add  and  mercuric  chloride  according  to  the  equation  2HCN  + 
HgCU  =  Hg(CN)2  +  2HCL  The  free  hydrochloric  acid  generated  by 
the  interaction  is  titrated  with  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  ^-nitro- 
phenol  being  used  as  the  indicator.    The  difficulty  of  this  method  lies  in 

>  Walloch,  AnnaUn,  1908.  36a,  x8o. 
>i4m«r.  Chtm.  J.,  ISK>3.  30,  187. 
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Andrews'  directions  that  after  being  diluted  with  mercuric  chloride  scdution, 
the  liquid  has  to  stand  for  an  hour.  Another  drawback  is  the  want  of  clear- 
ness in  the  colour-change  of  the  nitrophenol.  According  to  Rosenthaler^ 
the  end-point  may  be  more  easily  observed  if  iodoeosin  is  employed  as 
indicator.  Rosenthaler  also  found  that  the  result  was  equally  satisfacton* 
if  the  action  was  limited  to  a  short  time. 

The  following  are  required  for  the  titration: 

(i)  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  N/10  sulphuric  add. 

(2)  Iodoeosin  (in  0.2%  alcoholic  solution)  and  ether. 

(3)  Solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

The  estimation  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  liquid  under  examination, 
which  should  contain  about  1%  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  should  be  diluted  with 
iodoeosin  solution,  neutralised  with  alkali  or  acid  imtil  the  solution  just  shows 
a  pink  tinge;  mercuric  chloride  solution  is  added  and  the  mixture  titrated 
back  immediately  with  alkali,  until  the  colour  reappears. 

Whether  enough  mercuric  chloride  solution  has  been  added  is  shown  by 
the  titrated  liquid  no  longer  becoming  coloured  after  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  this  solution.  If  a  colour  should  appear  it  is  necessary  to  add 
more  mercuric  chloride  and  to  titrate  again  with  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion. If  there  has  been  overtitration,  add  an  excess  of  acid  and  titrate 
back  again,     i  c.c.  N/10  potash  solution  =  2.7018  mg.  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  estimation  of  the  total  hydrocyanic  acid  in  liquids  which  contain 
free  hydrocyanic  acid  and  benzaldehydecyanhydrin  ofifers  no  difficidties. 
Neutralise  with  iodoeosin,  dilute  with  excess  of  N/10  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  and  again  shake  for  i  minute.  Then  add  acid  until  decolourisation 
has  been  reached  and  titrate  with  alkali  until  the  process  is  completed.  In 
all  cases  where  solutions  of  unknown  strength  are  concerned,  it  is  advisable, 
after  finishing  the  titration,  once  more  to  add  the  potassium  hydroxide  and 
mercuric  chloride  solutions,  and  after  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  5 
minutes,  to  titrate  again.  The  calculation  is  based  upon  the  following 
equations: 

HCN  +  KOH  =  KCN  +  H2O 

C«H5CH(0H)CN  +  KOH  =  KCN  +  C^HsCHO  +  HjO 

2KCN  +  HgCU  =  Hg(CN)2  +  2KCI 

When  free  hydrocyanic  acid  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  presence  of  ben- 
zaldehydecyanhydrin it  is  not  sufficient  to  dilute  the  neutralised  solution 
with  mercuric  chloride  and  to  titrate  with  alkali,  because  in  that  case  the 
results  are  always  too  high,  inasmuch  as  the  nitrile  is  decomposed  by  the  al- 
kali as  the  latter  is  added.  In  such  a  case  the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows: 

The  solution  under  examination  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  separating  funnel 

^  Arch.  Pharm.,  19x0,  348,  539. 
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with  about  30  c.c.  of  saturated  neutral  sodium  sulphate  solution  and  neu- 
tralised after  adding  50  c.c.  of  ether  and  10  drops  of  iodoeosin  solution.  Any 
sodium  sulphate  which  may  be  precipitated  is  re-dissolved  by  adding  water. 
Mercuric  chloride  solution  is  next  added,  the  mixture  vigorously  shaken,  and 
the  aqueous  liquid  separated  into  a  beaker.  The  solution  remaining  in 
the  funnel  is  then  extracted  once  with  20  c.c.  of  sodium  sulphate  solution, 
and  again  with  only  a  little  of  the  solution.  The  extracted  acid  is  titrated 
in  the  usual  way  with  alkali. 

Bstimatioii  of  Phenols. — One  of  the  most  common  processes  required 
in  the  commercial  estimation  of  phenols  in  essential  oils  is  that  of  thymol 
in  the  oils  containing  it.  According  to  A.  SeideP  thymol  may  be  estimated 
accurately  as  follows: 

Oil  containing  approximately  o.i  to  0.5  grm.  of  thymol  is  placed  in  a 
flask  of  300  c.c.  capacity  with  100  c.c.  of  water.  Bromine  vapour  is  then 
passed  into  the  mixture  as  long  as  the  brown  colour  remains  permanent  after 
shaking.  After  standing  20  minutes,  5  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide  and  then  an 
excess  of  a  20%  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide  are  added  to  the 
liquid.  The  iodine  liberated  is  titrated  with  N/io  solution  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate.  Afterwards,  an  excess  of  a  2%  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
iodate  is  added  to  the  liquid  and  the  free  iodine  again  titrated.  The  thio- 
sulphate  solution  required  in  the  second  titration  corresponds  with  the  thymol 
present,  i  c.c.  of  N/io  thiosulphate  solution  is  equal  to  0.007506  grm.  of 
thymol. 

Redman,  Weith  and  Brock,*  have  lately  found  that  very  accurate  results 
in  estimating  phenols,  including  thymol,  may  be  obtained  by  the  method 
proposed  by  J.  M.  Wilkie.^  The  method  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  Messinger  and  Vortmann*  (see  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  258  and  301),  with  the  ex- 
ception that  sodiuni  hydrogen  carbonate  is  employed  instead  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  authors  recommend  the  following  process.  About  50  c.c. 
of  iV-sodium  carbonate  solution  are  placed  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  500 
C.C.  capacity  and  diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  water.  15  c.c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining as  much  of  the  phenols  under  examination  as  corresponds  with  about 
an  N/10  solution  is  then  added.  Iodine  solution  of  about  iV/30  strength 
is  then  added  until  a  permanent  brown  colour  is  obtained.  The  excess  of 
iodine  added  should  be  about  20%.  The  mixture  is  then  vigourously  shaken 
for  I  minute,  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  2iV-suIphuric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  iodine 
titrated  with  N/10  thiosulphate  solution,  5  c.c.  of  a  20%  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  being  added  and  starch  used  as  an  indicator.  In  order  that  the  reac- 
tion may  be  rapid  and  accurate  the  mixture  should  be  shaken  thoroughly 
after  adding  the  iodine  solution.  When  this  is  done,  the  iodine  compound 
is  formed  within  i  minute.    In  the  case  of  thymol  the  compound  formed 

^Amer.  Chem.  J.,  ipia.  47*  5o8. 
'7.  Ind,  Eng.  Chem,,  1913.  5«  831- 
*J.  Soe.  Chem,  Ind.,  191  x,  30,  398. 
«B«r..  1890,  as,  2753. 
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is  thymol  di-iodide.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  any  iodme  which  may 
have  combined  with  the  hydroxyl  group  is  liberated,  care  should  be  taken 
that  a  little  hydriodic  add  is  always  pres<ent,  hence  the  addition  ol  the 
potassium  iodide  solution  before  the  excess  of  iodine  is  titrated  back  with 
thiosulphate.  Titration  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  complete  when  the  blue 
colouration  distinctly  returns  even  after  a  lapse  of  10  minutes. 

Estimation  of  Alcohols  in  Essential  Oils. 

In  practice  several  difficulties  occiu:  in  estimating  free  alcohols  in  essential 
oils.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  in  aU  cases  when  the  alcohols  actually 
exist  as  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  bodies,  the  estimation  is  in  fact  only  a  calcula- 
tion based  on  the  amount  of  alkali  used  in  saponification,  the  alcohols  being 
returned  in  terms  of  the  predominant  constituent. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  certain  alcohols  of  which  linalol  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  This  alcohol  decomposes  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride,  so  that  the  results  obtained  are  considerably  below 
the  truth.  In  order  to  obtain  approximately  accurate  results,  Boulez^  has 
reconmiended  the  following  modification  of  the  ordinary  acetylation  process. 
5  grm.  of  the  oil  are  diluted  with  25  grm.  of  turpentine  which  has  been  carefully 
rectified  over  sodium,  and  then  boUed  with  40  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  and  3 
to  4  grm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate.  A  blank  experiment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  apparent  alcohol  value  of  the  turpentine.  This  process 
give  results  in  the  case  of  linalol  which  are  considerably  nearer  the  truth 
than  with  the  ordinary  acetylation  process.  Xylene  gives  even  better 
results  than  turpentine. 

It  has  been  recognised  by  all  workers  on  the  subject  that  the  acetylation 
process,  whilst  giving  excellent  results,  varies  to  the  extent  of  several  per  cent., 
according  to  the  exact  details  of  the  process  used.  The  following  details 
have  been  therefore  agreed  upon  by  most  chemists  handling  essential  oils,  so 
that  comparative  results  may  be  always  obtained. 

10  c.c.  of  the  oil  are  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  with  15  c.c  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  2  grm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  for  2  hours.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  thoroughly  washed  with  brine  until  free  acid  is  removed.  The 
washed  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  anydrous  potassium  sulphate 
for  I  hour  with  occasional  shaking.  It  is  then  filtered  and  a  weighed  quan- 
tity, after  exact  neutralisation  with  N/10  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide, 
saponified  for  i  hour  under  a  reflux  condenser  with  an  excess  of  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide;  the  excess  of  the  last-named  should  be  about  equal  to 
the  amount  necessary  for  saponifying  the  acetylated  oil. 

The  following  estimations  are  frequently  necessary  in  practice: 

(i)  The  estimation  of  actual  geraniol  in  citronella  oil,  that  is,  the  gera- 

1  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.  [iv],  1907,  z,  117. 
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niol  as  distinguished  from  the  acetylisable  constituents,  which  include  the 
citronellal. 

The  following  process  has  been  communicated  by  M.  V.  Boulez  to  Messrs. 
Schimmel  &  Co.  ^  He  proceeds  as  follows :  ''  25  or  50  grm.  of  oil  are  shaken  in 
an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  100  or  200  grm.  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solu- 
tion saturated  with  normal  sulphite,  and  left  standing  for  2  or  3  hours  until 
the  aldehyde  has  been  completely  absorbed.  100  or  200  grm.  water  are  then 
added  and  the  mixture  is  heated  for  several  hoiu^  under  a  reflux  condenser 
with  frequent  shaking,  until  a  complete  separation  has  been  effected  between 
the  oil  layer  and  the  aldehyde  compound,  which  has  dissolved  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphonic  acid.  The  oil  is  now  isolated  in  a  separating  funnel,  weighed  and 
acetylated.  The  loss  of  oil  corresponds  with  the  quantity  of  citronellal 
which  is  present  in  the  oil,  and  the  geraniol  content  is  obtained  by  acetylating 
the  undissolved  oil." 

Dupont  and  Labaune  have  also  published  a  method  for  the  direct  estima- 
tion of  geraniol  in  dtronella  oil.' 

This  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  citronellaloxime,  produced  by 
shaking  with  a  cold  solution  of  hydroxylamine,  is  converted,  on  heating 
with  acetic  anhydride,  into  the  nitrile,  which  is  not  affected  on  hydrolysis 
with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  difference  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  nitrile  formed  and  that  of 
citronellal  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  and  the  calculation  of  the  percentage 
of  geraniol  from  the  saponification  is  made  by  the  usual  formula. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  10  grm.  of  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride are  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water;  10  grm.  of  potassium  carbonate 
separately  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 
With  this  solution  10  grm.  of  the  oil  are  thoroughly  shaken  for  2  hours  at 
iS^^-iS**  C.  The  oil  is  then  separated,  dried  by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate,  and  acetylated  with  twice  its  volume  of  acetic  anhydride  in  the 
usual  way  for  i  hour  on  a  sand-bath  under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  oil  i?. 
washed,  dried  and  neutralised  and  a  weighed  quantity  (about  2  grm.)  hydro- 
lysed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

(2)  The  separation  of  citronellol  and  geraniol  in  otto  of  rose  has  recently 
become  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  of 
these  alcohols  present  in  genuine  otto  of  rose  varies  within  fairly  narrow  limits. 
The  addition  of  geraniol  modifies  this  ratio  considerably,  hence  the  value  of 
a  process  for  separating  the  two  alcohols.  The  process  is  only  approximate 
and  therefore  must  be  carried  out  under  definite  conditions.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  formic  acid  substantially  destroys  geraniol,  whilst  it  esteri- 
fies  citronellol.  The  total  alcohols  in  the  sample  are  determined  by  the 
acetylation  process  above  described,  and  the  citronellol  determined  by 
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formylation  in  the  following  manner,  the  amount  of  dtronellol  foimd  bdng 
deducted  from  the  total  alcohols  and  the  geraniol  thus  calculated. 

lo  C.C.  of  the  oil  are  heated  for  i  hour  on  a  water-bath  in  an  acetylatioQ 
flask  with  twice  its  volume  of  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.226).  It  has  been  found 
advisable  to  add  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  to  regulate  the  boiling.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  are  cooled  and  100  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  transferred 
to  a  separator.  The  acid  layer  is  run  off,  and  the  oil  is  washed  with  water 
until  neutral.  It  is  then  dried  by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and 
filtered.  The  f ormylated  oU  is  then  neutralised  and  hydrol3rsed  with  alohoKc 
potassiiun  hydroxide  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  percentage  of  dtronellol 
in  the  original  oil  calculated  from  the  following  formula: 

o.is6X  X  Xioo 
~W  -  (0.028X) 

where  X  is  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  alcoholic  potash  absorbed  and  W 
the  weight  of  formylated  oil. 

Umney^  gives  the  following  t)^ical  examples  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
otto  of  rose: 


Total  citronellol  == 


Gerftniol  by  acetyla- 
tion.  % 


Citronellol  by  for- 
mylation. % 


Bulgarian  i 

Bugarian  a 

Bulgarian  3 

Bulgarian  (impure)  4 

Bulgarian  Cimpure)  s 

Bulgarian  (impure)  6 

Prcnch 

Anatolian  imported  direct 

Anatolian  (via  Constantinople) 
Persian  (m.  p.  29-30") 


71. X 
70.x 
7SO 
73.6 
70.3 
3.3 
SO 

66.7 
73.6 
38.6 


I 


30.Z 
35.7 
36.7 
13.5 
17.0 
aa.8 

33.x 
39.  a 
a6.2 

34.  S 


The  last  sample,  from  Persia,  is  quite  abnormal.    It  has  a  high  melting 
point  and  the  alcohols  contained  in  it  consist  very  largely  of  dtronellol. 


Esters  in  Essential  Oils. 

Although  the  estimation  of  esters  in  essential  oils  is  of  extreme  value, 
considerable  difficulty  in  correctly  interpretating  the  results  obtained  has 
recently  been  introduced  on  account  of  the  abuse  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  artificial  esters,  most  of  which 
have  a  saponification  value  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  considerably 
more  natural  ester  than  the  actual  amount  of  artificial  ester  used  as  an 
adulterant.  The  principal  esters  used  in  connection  with  these  frauds  are 
as  follows:  terpinyl  acetate,  glyceryl  acetate,  ethyl  citrate,  ethyl  oxalate, 
ethyl  succinate,  ethyl  tartrate,  and  ethyl  phthalate.  Apart  from  the  actual 
identification  of  the  acid  constituents  of  these  esters,  the  following  notes  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  of  them  will  be  of  value. 

*  Perfumery  Record,  October,  19x3,  page  339. 
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Terpinyi  Acetate* — ^This  ester  is  principally  found  as  an  adulterant  in  oil 
of  bergamoty  oil  of  petitgrain,  and  similar  essential  oils.  The  natural  ester 
present  in  this  class  of  oil  consists  principally  of  linalyl  acetate.  Linalyl 
acetate  is  hydrolysed  at  a  considerably  more  rapid  rate  than  terpinyl  acetate.  ' 
It  therefore  becomes  possible  to  state  with  certainty  that  an  artificial  ester, 
probably  terpinyl  acetate,  is  present  in  either  of  these  oils  when  a  marked 
difference  is  found  between  the  saponification  value  as.  determined  at  30 
minutes,  and  that  determined  in  60  minutes.  From  the  accompanying 
table^  it  will  be  seen  that  hydrolysis  of  linalyl  acetate  or  of  bergamot  oil  is 
practically  complete  in  30  minutes,  whereas,  the  saponification  of  terpinyl 
acetate  or  of  bergamot  oil  adulterated  with  this  edter  is  much  slower. 


Ester 


Time  of  saponification,  minutes 


IS 


30 


4S 


60 


a 
i  hours 


Linalyl  acetate  (Schtmmel  ft  Co.) . . 

Texpinyl  acetate 

Bergamot  oil 

Bergamot  oil+  5  %  terpinyl  acetate. 
Bensamot  oil +  10%  terpinyl  acetate. 
Bergamot  oil +35%  terpinyl  acetate. 


191. 5 
108.  a 
80.3 
82.5 
79.9 
78.8 


ai7.$ 

333.3 

233.7 

223.  z 

X66.8 

209.7 

233.4 

245.8 

94-5 

97.3 

97. S 

97.8 

^•5 

zoo. 6 

101.3 

Z02.  z 

104.7 

I03.8 

Z05.3 

Z08.3 

108.  z 

ZZ6.4 

ZI9.0 

224.7 
262.7 

98.5 

Z07.2 

ZZ2.5 

126.8 


Small  quantities  of  terpinyl  acetate  can  be  detected  by  a  process  of  frac- 
tional hydrol}^.  The  following  process  devised  by  Messrs.  Schimmel  & 
Co.,  3delds  most  accurate  results.  Three  separate  saponifications  should 
be  made,  using  about  2  grm.  of  oil  for  each  test.  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  then 
added,  and  the  free  acid  neutralised  with  N/2  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  first  saponification  should  be  made  for  i  hour  with  10  c.c.  of  N/2  potas- 
sium hydroxide;  the  second  should  be  saponified  for  2  hours  with  20  c.c. 
N/2  alkali,  and  the  third  for  i  hour  with  10  c.c.  of  N/2  potash  and  25  c.c.  of 
95%  alcohol.  After  saponification  the  flasks  should  be  cooled  quickly  by 
immersion  into  cold  water  and  titrated  at  once.  In  the  case  of  pure  oils 
such  as  bergamot,  petitgrain  and  lavender,  the  difference  between  the 
saponification  for  2  hours  and  for  i  hour  with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  will  not  be  more  than  3  or  4,  whereas,  if  terpinyl  acetate  be  present, 
so  little  as  2%  will  cause  the  difference  to  be  from  6  to  7,  and  5%  will  raise 
it  to  about  12. 

Ethyl  Citrate. — Essential  oils  adulterated  with  ethyl  citrate  show  a 
marked  turbidity  at  the  commencement  of  the  saponification  process.  This 
is  due  to  the  separation  of  potassium  citrate  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  After  boiling  for  some  time,  this  turbidity  may  disappear.  Pure 
bergamot  or  similar  oils  do  not  show  this  turbidity. 

The  following  method  of  identifying  citric  acid  is  due  to  Denigfes  :*  10  c.c. 
of  the  saponification  liquor  from  which  the  separated  oil  has  been  removed, 
are  shaken  with  i  grm.  of  lead  peroxide,  and  2  c.c.  of  solution  of  mercuric 

1  Sckimmd  6*  Co.'s  Report,  Oct.  Z910.  page  60. 
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sulphate  of  about  5%  strength.  After  vigorous  shaking  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling  point,  and  a  2%  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  added  drop  by  drop,  constantly  stirring  until  it  ceases 
to  become  immediately  decolourised.  If  citric  add  is  present  a  flocculent 
pale  yellow  or  white  precipitate  develops  after  the  first  drop. 

Glyceiyl  Acetate. — ^This  adulterant  is  usually  a  mixture  of  glyceryl  ace- 
tates in  which  triacetin  predominates.  Its  detection  is  moderately  easy  od 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  soluble  in  very  dilute  alcohol,  and  even 
fairly  soluble  in  water.  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.^  have  proposed  the  follow- 
ing methods  for  its  detection. 

10  c.c.  of  bergamot  oil  are  mixed  in  a  separating  funnel  with  locc.  of  light 
petroleum  and  2.5  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  vigorously  shaken  up  with  20  c.c.  of  water. 
The  addition  of  light  petroleum  and  alcohol  causes  a  very  rapid  separation  of 
the  oil  and  the  aqueous  liquid,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  filtered  o£F  when  the 
mixture  has  been  allowed  to  settle  for  about  10  minutes.  Of  the  filtrate,  10 
C.C.  are  neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  saponified  on  the  water-bath 
for  I  hour  with  5  c.c.  iV/2  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  In  the  case  of 
pure  bergamot  oil,  the  10  c.c.  of  filtrate  required  for  saponification. 

0.08  C.C.  N I2  potassium  hydroxide  solution  ■•  a.3  mg.  KOH 

After  adding  i  %  of  glyceryl  triacetate.  0.58  c.c.  « i6.a  mg.  KOH  were  used. 

After  adding  2%  of  glyceryl  triacetate,  x.43  c.c.  ■■40X>  mg.  KOH  were  used. 

After  adding  5  %  of  glyceryl  triacetate,  a. 79  c.c.  *  78.0  mg.  KOH  were  used. 

Hence  the  addition  of  i%  glyceryl  triacetate  requires  about  15  mg.  KOH 
more  for  saponification. 

Later,  Schimmel  &  Co.  proposed  omitting  the  petroleum  ether  and  shaking 
up  10  C.C.  of  the  oil  with  20  c.c.  of  5%  alcohol.  After  allowing  the  2  layers  to 
separate  completely,  10  c.c.  of  the  aqueous  layer,  which  may  be  filtered,  is 
neutralised,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  saponified  for  i  hour  with 
5  c.c.  of  N/2  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  With  pure  oils  not  more  than 
o.i  c.c.  of  N/2  alkali  should  be  required,  a  higher  figure  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  glyceryl  esters.  The  time  taken  for  the  separation  of  the  oil  and  the 
aqueous  liquids  is  so  long,  however,  that  the  use  of  petroleum  ether  is 
preferable.  For  the  positive  identification  of  glyceryl  acetate,  the  same 
chemists  describe  the  following  process. 

40  grm.  were  hydrolysed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium  hydroxide 
in  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution;  the  solution  was  then  distilled,  and,  as 
only  water  passed  over,  it  was  next  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish.  The 
attempt  to  separate  the  alcohol  (glycerol),  which  had  been  split  oflF  from  the 
ester,  from  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  by  means  of  an  extracting  agent  failed, 
because  the  known  solvents  took  up  not  only  the  alcohol  but  also  considerable 
quantities  of  the  sodium  salt.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  sodium  salt  was 
decomposed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  or- 
ganic acid  which  was  liberated  removed  by  distillation,  and  subsequently  by 

>  Half-yearly  Report,  Oct.,  19x0,  page  61,  and  April,  191  x,  page  150. 
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evapora.tioD.  This  acid  was  Identified  as  acetic  acid.  It  was  now  easy  to 
separate  the  alcohol  of  the  estei  from  the  residual  sodium  sulphate  by  means 
of  etliyl  alcohol.  When  the  ethyl  alcohol  had  been  evaporated  by  distilling 
JM  muruo,  the  ester  alcohol  was  identified  as  glycerol  by  its  b.  p.  147°  (4  mm.). 
As  Salamon  and  Seaber'  have  pointed  out,  glyceryl  acetate  is  so  easUy 
washed  out  with  5%  alcohol,  that  an  adulterated  oil,  when  washed  several 
times  nvith  alcohol  of  this  strength,  will  show  a  distinctly  lower  ester  value 
than  the  original  unwashed  oil.  Pure  oils  of  lavender,  bergamot  and  simi- 
lar <h1s  show  practically  no  reduction  in  ester  value  by  such  treatment. 

Non-volalile   Esters. — When   non-volatile    or   practically   non-volatile 
esters    such  as  ethyl  citrate  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  al- 

^  (. 


FiG.  13. — App*rotus  lor  estiination  of  bxed  esten. 


most  the  whole  of  the  esters  remain  in  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the 
oil  for  from  3  to  4  hours  on  a  water-bath.  If  the  weight  of  this  residue  is 
above  the  normal  for  a  pure  oil,  non- volatile  esters  are  strongly  indicated  and 
may  be  approximately  determined  by  estimating  the  saponification  value  of 
the  re^due  itself.  Ihe  process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  5  grm.  of  the  oil 
are  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water-bath  until  the  weight  is  prac- 
tically constant.    The  residue  is  washed  into  a  flask  and  saponified  in  the 
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usual  manner.  Titration  should  be  effected  quickly  with  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator.  After  the  neutral  point  has  been  reached,  the  liquid  wiQ  acquire 
a  red  tint  in  a  short  time.  No  notice  need  be  taken  of  this  as  it  is  due  to 
decomposition- of  bergaptene  or  similar  bodies.  The  saponification  value  of 
the  residue  from  pure  bergamotoil  varies  from  about  135  to  iSo,  usually  about 
170.  The  addition  of  1%  of  ethyl  citrate  will  raise  it  about  50,  whilst  the 
addition  of  2%  will  raise  it  by  nearly  100.  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.  have 
devised  the  following  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  fbced  esters  present 
as  an  adulterant  in  this  type  of  oil.  The  examination  of  pure  bergamot  oD 
has  shown  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  acid  which  is  combined  with  the 
potassium  hydroxide  on  saponification  can  be  distilled  off  with  steam  after 
acidifying  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  With  pure  bergamot 
oil,  therefore,  only  a  little  more  potassium  hydroxide  solution  is  used  in 
ascertaining  the  saponification  number  than  is  required  for  neutralising 
the  acids  which  have  been  distilled  off.  The  estimation  is  carried  out  with 
1.5  to  2.0  grm.  of  the  oU  as  follows:  the  acid  and  ester  numbers  are  ascer- 
tained  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  contents  of  the  saponification  flask  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  N I2  potassium  hydroxide 
solution.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  about  5  c.c.  of  water  and  acidified  with 
2  C.C.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  flask  A  (shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration),  fitted  with  an  ascending  tube,  a  powerful  ciu-rent  of  steam  is 
generated,  by  which,  in  about  half  an  hour,  250  c.c.  is  distilled  over  into  the 
measuring  flask  C  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  saponification 
flask  B  are  kept  down  to  about  10  c.c.  with  a  small  flame.  Afterwards  100 
c.c.  more  are  carried  over  in  the  same  manner.  The  distillate,  after  a  few 
drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  have  been  added,  is  titrated  with  iV/2 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  (or  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  better  still  with 
iV/io  solution)  until  it  assumes  a  red  colour.  The  first  250  c.c.  contain 
very  nearly  the  entire  volatile  acids,  as  the  next  100  c.c.  invariably  use  up 
only  o.i  to  0.2  C.C.  of  iV/2  solution.  From  the  quantity  of  potash  solution 
required  to  neutralise  the  entire  distillate  the  acid  number  (II)  is  calculated 
for  the  weight  of  the  bergamot  oil  used.  The  difference  between  the  saponi- 
fication number  of  several  pure  oils  which  have  been  examined  and  the  acid 
number  (II)  determined  in  the  manner  described  above,  varied  (as  sbown  in 
the  table  below,  Nos.  1-7)  from  5.2  to  6.9. 

Hence,  unless  further  examination  of  pure  oils  should  show  a  higher  figure, 
oils  with  a  greater  difference  must  be  regarded  as  suspect  or  adulterated. 

In  the  case  of  the  pure  esters  (Nos.  12  to  14)  here  examined  the  difference 
between  the  two  values  was  from  596.4  to  745.8.  The  addition  of  such  esters 
to  oil  of  bergamot  must,  therefore,  correspondingly  increase  the  difference  of 
both  numbers  of  the  adulterated  oil  (Nos.  15  to  23  of  the  table). 
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No.  I 
No.  a 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No,  5 
No.  6 
No-  7 
No.  8 
No.  9 


oil 

oil 

ot  oil 

oil 

oil 

oil 

Bergamot  oil 

Bergamot  oil 

Bergamot  oil 

No.  lo  B«xgamot  oil 

No.  X  X  Bergamot  oil 

No.  I  a  Diethyl  tnccinate 

No.  X3  Triethyl  citrate 

No.  14.  Diethyl  oxalate 

B«rs&txu>t  oil  after  adding: 
No.  IS  X  %  Diethyl  sttccinate. . 
No.  x6  a  %  Diethyl  saccinate. . 
No.  17  3  %  Diethyl  succinate. . 
No.  184%  Diethyl  euccinate. . 
No.  19  5%  Diethyl  succinate. . 
No.  ao  I  %  Ttiethyl  citrate. . . 
No.  ax  a  %  Triethyl  citrate. . . 
No.  aa  j%  Diethyl  oxalate. . . 

No.  aa  a  %  Diethyl  oxalate 

No.  a4  a  %  Glyceryl  triacetate. 
No.  as  4%  Terpinyl  acetate. . . 


Acid   •  Ester      Sap. 
No.        No.        No. 

of  the  oil 


Add 
No.  II 
of  the 

oil 


.6 
.6 
.0 
•  3 
.4 
.3 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 


0.8 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.X 
.X 
.X 


3. 

a. 


X 

4 


88.7 
90. a 

lOI.I 

iia.3 

100. o 

96.1 

98.3 
98.2 

103.9 
X03.4 

103.9 


603.6 


103.  S 
109.9 

1X6.3 
131. 7 

X37.6 

X03.4 

109. 1 


1X1. 3 
103.3 


90.3 

9X.8 
X03.X 
XX4.6 

X03.4 

98.4 
X00.4 
100.3 
XOS.9 
104.4 
X06.7 
638.4 
603.4 
7S3.0 

XO5.6 

1X3. 0 

XI8.3 
133.8 

X39.7 

X05.5 

XIX. 3 
XO6.6 
XX3.3 
XI3.3 
105.6 


84.3 

86.6 
970 
X07.7 
95. 7 
9X.8 

95.x 
90.8 
9X.8 
87.6 
89.9 
7.3 
7.0 

7.3 

94.1 
93.x 
93.8 
91.8 

9X.5 
94.x 
93.8 
94.7 
93.5 
XO8.7 
100. 0 


Diff. 


6.0 
5.3 
6.x 
6.9 
6.7 
6.6 

5.3 
9.4 

x6!8 

x6.8 

631.  X 

596.4 

74S.8 

II. 5 
X8.9 

35.5 

33.0 
38.3 

IX. 4 
X8.4 

IX. 9 
30.8 

^•J 
5.6 


Nos.  24  and  25  show  that  adulteration  with  the  esters  of  the  volatile 
group  cannot  be  detected  by  distilling  the  acids,  because  in  these  cases  the 
di£Ference  lies  of  course  within  the  limits  for  pure  oils.  The  following  are 
average  figures  for  a  number  of  artificial  esters. 


Ester 


Sp.gr.X5'C. 


Ref.  index 
30»   C. 


Ester,  % 


Range  of 

b.  p. 


Bthyl  formate,  piure 

Ethyl  formate,  commercial . 

Bthyl  acetate,  pure 

Bthyl  acetate,  commercial. . 

Bthyl  butyrate,  pure 

Ethyl  butjrrate,  commercial 

Bthyl  saccinate 

Bthyl  sebacate 

Bthyl  bensoate 

Bthyl  cinnamate 

Bthyl  salicylate 

Amyl  acetate,  pure 

Amyl  acetate,  commercial. . 

Amyl  bntyrate,  pore 

Amyl  butyrate,  commercial 

Amyl  valerate,  pure 

Amyl  valerate,  commercial. 
Amyl  salicylate 


0.908 
.869-0.937 

0.904 
.90X-0.904 

0.883 
.883-0.886 
.043-1.054 
.959-0.966 

.048-1.053 
.053-1.056 

.133-1.134 
.860-0.863 
.863-0.870 

0.867 
.857-0.867 

0.858 
.850-0.866 
.048-1.053 


1.363X 

I. 360-1. 367 

X.3740 

1.3737X.374 
1.3933 

1.388-X.493 
1.4x^1.431 
I. 436-1. 439 
1.504-X.545 
I.S57-X.559 
I.531-1.533 
I.397-X.403 
I.399-X.403 

1.4x38 
1.407-1.4x3 

I.4131 
I.408-X.413 
X. 505- I. 508 


74.9 

59.6-  68.9 

100.8 

83.8-  94<7 
100. 1 

95.4-XOO.5 
98.0-  99.5 
94.^  96.4 
73.8-100.5 
99.X-100.6 
96.0-  99.8 
89.6-  99.6 
83.3-  88.9 

99.9 

76.9-  83.4 
98.7 

75.6-  8x.8 
97.3-  98.7 


54'-6S' 
55*-8o*' 

751-  79; 

iio*-iao' 

i05*-X40* 

aio*-3X4* 

above  300* 

axo"-3X5** 

36o*-367* 

335*-330* 

I30*-X40' 

IIO*-I43* 
I70*-l80* 
X35'-l8o* 
X80*-I90* 

1 40*- 1 90* 

20O®-27S* 


According  to  B^hal,^  the  results  of  the  estimation  of  esters  may  show 
differences  of  between  i  and  3%,  especially  when  formic  or  acetic  esters  are 
in  question.  He  attempts  to  explain  these  differences  by  the  suggestion  that 
when  esters  of  high  molecular  weight  are  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash, 
esters  of  lower  molecular  weight  are  first  formed,  principally  ethyl  formate 
and  ethyl  acetate.    Being  highly  volatile,  these  are  liable  to  be  lost  through 


>  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.,  X914.  306. 
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incomplete  condensation;  thus  benzyl  benzoate  when  heated  with  aloohoKc 
potash  soon  develops. the  odour  of  ethyl  benzoate,  and  in  the  same  way  bis- 
muth salicylate  when  treated  with  potash  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  yields 
methyl  salicylate.  He  assumes  that  an  intermediate  di-ester  is  formed  wbich 
then  splits  o£F  the  alcohol  of  high  molecular  weight.  As  a  result  of  these 
observations,  B6hal  considers  that  a  number  of  essential  oils  contain  foraiic 
esters  in  quantities  hitherto  unsuspected.  He  considers  formic  add  con- 
stitutes an  important  part  of  the  esters  of  Algerian  oil  of  geranium. 

Estimation  of  Aldehydes  and  Ketones. 

Hanus^  proposes  the  following  method  for  the  estimation  of  cjnnmnic 
aldehydOi  etc.  lo  grm.  of  finely  powdered  hydrazine  sulphate  are  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  9  grm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  100  cc.  of  water,  and  the  alka- 
line sulphate  produced  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  100  cc.  of  alcohoL 
After  filtering,  the  solution  is  warmed,  9  grm.  of  oxamethane  are  added  in 
small  portions,  the  whole  warmed  for  half  an  hour  and  allowed  to  cool.  The 
azide  separates  in  crystalline  tables,  and  these  are  separated  and  recrystal- 
Used.  To  estimate  the  aldehyde  by  means  of  this  reagent,  a  small  quantity, 
not  more  than  0.2  grm.,  of  the  oil  is  well  shaken  in  85  cc.  of  water,  and  about 
0.35  grm.  of  semi-oxamazide  in  15  cc.  of  hot  water  is  added  and  the  whole  well 
shaken.  After  5  or  10  minutes  the  compound  begins  to  be  precipitated,  and 
after  standing  24  hours  can  be  collected  on  a  Gooch  filter,  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dried  for  a  few  minutes  at  105^.  The  amount  of  the  precipitate  is 
multiplied  by  0.6083  to  obtain  the  amount  of  aldehyde.  The  constitution  of 
the  semi-oxamazone  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  NHs.CO.CO.NH.N :  CH.CH  :- 
CH.CeHs. 

Feinberg  has  obtained  good  results  in  estimating  aldehydes  as  ^nitro- 
phenylhydrazone  by  the  method  of  W.  Alberda  van  Ekenstein  and  J.  J. 
Blanksma.'  In  the  case  of  benzaldehyde  he  proceeds  as  follows:  25  cc  of 
a  1%  benzaldehyde  solution  (in  12%  acetic  acid)  are  diluted  with  50  cc  of 
water  and  mixed  with  30  cc  of  30%  acetic  acid  containing  double 
the  calculated  quantity  of  ^nitrophenylhydrazine.  After  5  hours  the  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible  and  washed  with  10%  acetic  acid 
until  a  well-defined  colouration  has  ceased  to  ensue  upon  the  addition  of 
alkali.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried  at  105^  to  iio^  and  weighed.  The 
benzaldehyde-content  is  found  by  multiplying  by  0.44.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  by  titration  the  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  which  is  present  in  the 
benzaldehyde,  and  to  deduct  it  from  the  quantity  of  benzaldehyde  used. 
The  average  proportion  of  benzaldehyde  found  was  about  99%.  The  same 
method  applies  to  salicylic  aldehyde,  but  in  this  case  filtration  may  be  com- 
menced after  i  hour  (factor  0.4747). 

^  Pharm.  Central.,  1904,  37. 
*Chem.  Zentralhl.,  IQ05,  i,  1277. 
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For  vanQUn  and  anisic  aldehyde  Feinberg  gives  the  following  method: 
Dissolve  0.5  grm.  of  aldehyde  in  a  little  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  after 
diluting  with  75  c.c.  of  water  and  warming,  mix  the  solution  drop  by  drop 
with  constant  stirring  with  a  solution  of  ^nitrophenylhydrazine  in  2iV- 
hydrochloric  acid.  Filter  after  30  minutes  in  a  Gooch  crucible  and  wash 
with  2i^-hydrochloric  acid  and  afterwards  with  water  until  only  a  faint 
opalescence  is  produced  by  silver  nitrate.  For  the  estimation  of  the  anisic 
aldehyde  use  the  factor  0.50188;  for  vanillin,  0.5353. 

Estimation  of  CitraL 

Various  colourimetric  processes  of  estimating  citral  have  recently  been  de- 
vised.   Of  these,  the  foUowing  give  fairly  accurate  and  concordant  results. 

Hiltner's  Metiiod. — R.  S.  Hiltner^  bases  a  method  on  the  fact  that  solu- 
tions  of  in-phenylenediamine  hydrochloride  give  a  yellow  colour  with  solu- 
tions of  citral,  the  intensity  being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  citral  present. 
This  solution,  which  preferably  should  be  freshly  prepared  each  time,  must 
be  quite  clear  and  colourless,  and,  if  necessary,  should  be  made  so  by  treating 
it  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering.  The  percentage  of  citral  in  the  extract 
or  oil  under  examination  is  determined  by  comparative  tests  with  a  solution 
of  known  citral-content  (0.25  grm.  citral  to  250  c.c,  dissolved  in  50% 
alcohol). 

The  test  is  carried  out  as  follows:  1.5  to  2  grm.  lemon  oU,  or  25  grm.  of 
lemon-extract  are  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  90  to 95%  alcohol;  2  c.c.  of  this  solu- 
tion are  poured  into  the  colourimeter-vessel,  10  c.c.  m-phenylenediamine  solu- 
tion added,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  a  fixed  volume.  Comparative  tests 
are  made  simultaneously  in  the  same  manner  with  the  standard  solution 
referred  to  above,  until  the  precise  shade  of  colour  of  the  solution  under 
examination  is  reached.  The  citral-content  of  the  oil  or  extract  of  lemon  can 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  the  standard  solution  taken  up  in  the  test. 
If  the  citral-content  is  less  than  0.1%,  it  will  be  desirable  to  use  a  little  more 
of  the  solution  under  examination,  in  order  to  obtain  the  intensity  of  colour 
which  is  necessary  to  give  exact  results. 

Chace's  Method* — Chace^  has  devised  a  method  depending  on  the  prop- 
erty of  fuchsine-sulphurous  acid  of  giving  a  red  colouration  in  the  presence 
of  aldehydes.  The  solution  of  fuchsine-sulphurous  acid  is  prepared  as 
follows: 

0.5  grm.  of  fuchsine  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water  and  a  solution  contain- 
ing 16  grm.  of  SOs  is  added  and  when  decolourised  the  whole  is  made  up  to 
1,000  c.c.  The  solution  must  be  freshly  prepared,  that  is,  not  more  than  3  or 
4  da3rs  old.  Alcohol  of  95%  strength  is  freed  from  aldehyde  by  keeping  it  in 
contact  with  caustic  alkali  for  several  days  and  then  distilling,  and  boiling  the 

>  7.  Jnd.  Eng.  Chem.,  1909.  i,  798. 
*7.  Amer.  Cktm,  Soe„  1906.  i$,  147a. 
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distillate  with  25  grm.  of  m-phenylenediamine  per  litre,  for  a  few  hours 
under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  alcohol  is  then  finally  redistilled.  A  stand- 
ard solution  of  0.1%  of  citral  in  50%  alcohol  is  prepared.  A  quantity  of  the 
oil  or  essence  containing  about  o.i  to  0.2  grm.  of  citral  is  diluted  to  icx)  c-c. 
with  50%  aldehyde-free  alcohol.  4  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  used  for  the  de- 
termination, and  are  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  20  c.c.  of  fuchsme-sul- 
phurous  acid  solution,  and  made  iip  to  50  c.c.  with  alcohol.  After  well  mixing, 
the  observation  tube  is  kept  at  about  15°  and  the  colour  compared  with  the 
necessary  standards,  from  which  the  amount  of  citral  can  be  calculated. 

Little's  Method. — Little^  prefers  the  following  method  depending  on  the 
the  use  of  diaminophenol. 

The  method  is  easily  manipulated  and  can  be  conducted  at  room 
temperature: 

Reagent. — Dissolve  0.2  grm.  diaminophenol  hydrochloride  (conmierdally 
known  as  amidol),  in  100  c.c.  of  65%  by  volume  alcohol,  preferably  distilled 
over  potassium  hydroxide.  The  use  of  aldehyde-free  alcohol  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  difference  in  the  results,  as  acetaldehyde  has  no  apparent  effect 
upon  the  reagent.    The  reagent  is  very  readily  soluble  in  65%  alcohol.  j 

Standard  Citral  Solution. — A  solution  of  pure  citral  in  50%  alcohol,  con- 
taining o.ooi  grm.  per  c.c. 

Solution  of  Essence  or  Extract  of  Lemon. — Weigh  from  15  to  25  grm.  of 
the  extract  for  examination,  and  dilute  to  30  or  50  c.c.  with  50%  alcohol,  if 
a  terpeneless  extract,  making  a  50%  solution. 

Place  2  C.C.  of  the  standard  citral  solution  measured  from  an  accurately 
graduated  pipette,  in  a  250  mm.  colourimeter  tube,  add  20  c.c.  of  65%  alcohol, 
and  15  C.C.  of  diaminophenol  reagent  and  make  up  to  50  c.c.  with  65%  alcohol. 
Place  2  c.c.  of  the  extract  in  the  other  tube  with  15  c.c.  of  the  reagent  and 
make  up  to  50  c.c.  with  65%  alcohol  as  before,  mixing  the  contents  of  both 
tubes  thoroughly  and  allowing  both  tubes  to  remain  for  5  to  10  minutes  at 
room  temperature,  when  the  maximum  colour  is  reached  in  both  the  citral 
tube  and  the  extract  under  examination.  The  reading  and  calculation  are 
made  at  once  or  a  reading  can  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  15  or  20  minutes  in 
duplicate.  The  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  citral  content  in  the  extract 
is 'made  by  placing  the  standard  citral  tube  at  the  30  mm.  mark  and  adjust- 
ing the  tube  containing  the  extract  under  examination  so  that  the  2  small 
discs  of  colour  as  observed  through  the  two  immersion  tubes  are  similar 
in  tint. 

Kleber*  uses  a  method  based  on  the  phenylhydrazine  reaction,  which,  as 
slightly  modified  by  Schimmel  &  Co.,  is  as  follows: 

About  2  c.c.  of  oil  are  mixed  with  lo  c.c.  of  a  freshly  prepared  2%  alcoholic 
phenylhydrazine  solution,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  during  i  hour 

>  Amer,  Perfumer,  19x4,  74. 
*Amer.  Perfumer,  1912,  6,  284. 
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in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  of  about  50  c.c.  capacity.  20  c.c.  of  N/io  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  then  added  and  the  liquid  is  mixed  by  gently  moving  the 
flask  backwards  and  forwards.  After  adding  10  c.c.  of  benzene  the  mixture 
is  shaken  vigorously  and  poured  into  a  separating  funnel.  The  acid  layer, 
amounting  to  about  30  cc,  which  separates  clearly  after  the  mixture 
has  been  left  to  settle  a  short  time,  is  then  filtered  on  a  small  filter. 

To  20  cc.  of  this  filtrate  10  drops  of  diethyl-orange  solution  (i  :  2,000)  are 
added  and  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
until  a  distinct  yellow  colour  appears.  From  this  the  quantity  in  c.c.  of  N/10 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  required  for  30  cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  calculated. 
For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  phenylhydrazine  solution  a 
blank  test  without  oil  is  made  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
quantity  of  solution  used  up  for  30  cc  of  the  filtrate  =  a  in  the  first,  and 
=  A  in  the  second  experiment,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  citral  present 
in  the  amount  of  oil  under  test  {s  grm.)  equals  a  —  J  cc  of  N/10  solution. 
Hence,  i  cc  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  being  equal  to  0.0152  grm.  citral,  the 
percentage  proportion  of  citral  in  the  oil  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula 

(fl  -  h).i.$2 
s 

The  object  of  the  extraction  with  benzene  is  to  reclarify  the  solution, 
which  becomes  turbid  after  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  this 
has  been  done  it  is  easier  to  recognise  the  change  in  the  colour  during  the 
titration. 

Refractive  Indices  of  Essential  Oils. 

The  following  table  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  the  figures  having  been 
determined  at  20°  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Accrus  calamus  (sweet  flag) x .  soa8  to  x .  5150 

Almond  (bitter) i .  S330  to  x  .  5446 

Almond  (bitter)  (S.A.P.) i . S420  to  i .  5460 

Angelica i . 4800  to  x .  4820 

Angostura  bark x .  5060  to  x .  5085 

Amseed i .  SS3S  to  i ,  5565 

Bay  leaf  (Pimenta) i .  4850  to  i .  5860 

(according  to  sp.  gr.) 

Bay  leaf  (Lauras) i .  478s  to  x  .  4800 

Bergamot x .  4640  to  x  .  4690 

Buchu X-4740  to  1.4870 

Caiuput X  .4600  to  1 .  4660 

Callitris  (leaves) x  .4745  to  1.48x5 

Caraway x  .4870  to  i  .4975 

Cardamom x .  4610  to  x .  4700 

Cassia i .  5880  to  x  .6045 

Cassie  (flowers) x.sxaoto  i. 5x40 

Cedar  wood i .  4980  to  x ,  5050 

Odar  wood  (Libanon) x . 51^5  to  x .5x34 

Chamomile  (Anthemis) i .  4450  to  x .  4535 

Cinnamon  bark x .  5900  to  l .  5995 

Cinnamon  leaf i .  5350  to  1 .  5400 

Citronella  (Oylon) x  .4650  to  i  .4680 

Citronella  (Jftva  and  Singapore) i  .4800  to  x .  4835 

Citron x .  4745  to  x .  475S 

Clove  (buds) x .  5300  to  x .  5360 

Cognac X .  4290  to  x .  4300 
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Copaiba  (Axtmtun) x .SOto  to  c.5030 

Copaiba  cBama) i .  4940  to  i .  497S 

Copaiba  (Cartagena) x .  4950  to  z .  50x0 

Copaiba  (Maracaibo) i  -4975  to  x  . 5000 

Copaiba  (Maturin) i  .4975  to  i .  501S 

Copaiba  (Para) 1.4930  to  i.soas 

Coriander i  .4660  to  x  .467s 

Cubeb X  .4909  to  z .  4965 

Cumin z .  5040  to  z .  5060 

Cypress  (laavea) z  .4700  to  z .  48x5 


Dill Z.4800  to  Z.49SO 

Eucalyptus  (B.P.  and  U.S.?.  types) x  .4600  to  z .  4675 

Fennel x .  5250  to  z .  5345 

Galan^al . . : x  .479S  to  z  .  48x5 

Geranium  (Pelargonium) x  .46ao  to  z  .47^0 

Geranium  (Cymbopogon) i . 4720  to  z .  4768 

Ginger .1 .4880  to  z  .  4950 

Gingergraas x .  4780  to  z .  4930 

Guaiac  wood  (Bulneaia)  at  30^ i .  5030  to  z .  5050 

Gurjun  balsam x .  4940  to  z .  5025 

Hop X .  4850  to  X .  4920 

Jumper  (berry) 1-4769  to  X.483S 

Kananga z .  4810  to  i .  51 10 

Laurel  (X^mrus  nobilis:  leaves) x  .4650  to  x  .4770 

Lavender x .  4620  to  z  .4670 

Lemon x.4745  to  1.4760 

Lemon^ass x .  48ao  to  i .  4885 

Lime  oil  (distilled) x .  4750  to  x .  4780 

Lime  oil  ezpresaed) x  .4800  to  i  .4845 

Linaloe i .  4610  to  z  .4630 

Mace X. 4760  to  z.4800 

Marjoram i  .4750  to  z  .4850 

Marjoram  (Cretic) z . 5050  to  x  .5x05 

Matico Z.4960  to  z.5a90 

Melissa x  .4738  to  z  .4820 

MicMia  kmgifolia  (flowers) x  .4500 

Mustard x .  5250  to  i .  5a8x 

Neroli z  .4748  to  x  .4765 

Nutmeg X  .4760  to  x  .4800 

Orange x  .4725  to  z  .4760 

Orajige  (Ti^ngerine) x  .4760  to  z  .4790 

Orris  (liquid). i  .4940  to  z .4960 

Parsley z.4800  to  Z.S190 

Patchouli X .  sx  10  to  z  .5150 

Pennsrroyal x .  4800  to  x .  4835 

Pepper x  .4890  to  z  .4990 

Peppermint z  .4640  to  z  .4679 

Peru  balsam z .  5730  to  z .  5790 

Persea  grathsima  Graves) x  .5x39  to  z  .5x75 

Pimento x.5303  to  z.5109 

Pine  needles x  .4735  to  x  .4835 

Rose  (at  25**) x  .4580  to  x  .4650 

Rosemary x  .4670  to  z  .473S 

Rue X.4300  to  Z.4340 

Santalwood X.50S0  to  1.5100 

Sassafras i .  5200  to  z .  5300 

Savin x  .4730  to  z  .4790 

Saw  palmetto x.4xao  to  1.4x35 

Snake  root i  .4850  to  x  .4900 

pearmint z .  4800  to  z .  4970 

pike  lavender x  .4650  to  z  .4675 

Storax  (Asia  Minor) x  .5395  to  z  .4655 

Sweet  birch x .  5350  to  z  .5380 

Thuja  Geaf) 1-4574  to  z .4585 

Thyme z.4800  to  z.4900 

Tolu  balsam. x .  5440  to  z  .4600 

Turpentine x  .4690  to  z  .4740 

Vetivert 1.5x50  to  z.5370 

Wintergreen x .  5350  to  x .  537s 
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'Witch-luuel i  .4830  to  x  .4895 

Wormseed  (American) i .  4740  to  i .  4760 

Wormwood x. 4600  to  1. 4710 

Ylaii8«Ylang 1 .4780  to  x .5x2*5 

Zedoary ^ x .  5020  to  x .  5060 

Alcohols  of  the  Geraniol  Series. 

GeramoL — ^In  reference  to  the  constitution  of  geraniol  as  given  on  page 
258  of  Vol.  IV,  it  is  still  unsettled  whether  that  formula  is  correct  or  whether 
geraniol  should  be  represented  as  follows: 

jj  fy  jo^  .Cxis.Cxis<C£i9.C(CH.8) :  Cri.CIli.Oxi 

A  corresponding  alternative  formula  for  the  stereoisomer  nerol  (page  263, 
Vol.  IV)  naturally  follows. 

Citronellol. — An  alternative  formula  for  citronellol  (see  page  263,  Vol. 
W)  has  been  suggested  as  follows: 

_.  ^  ^C.CHi.CHs«Cxis«Cii(Cxit).Cxis.CHs.Ori 

■ 

The  chemistry  of  citronellol  is  in  a  somewhat  tmsettled  condition.  Rupe^ 
has  dearly  shown  that  citronellal  exists  in  two  modifications,  and  this  may 
well  be  true  of  citronellol.  Tiemann  and  Schmidt*  held  that  /^n^t^-citronellol 
from  geranium  and  rose  oils  and  J«a^r(7-citronellol  obtained  from  citronellal 
are  merely  optically  active  isomers,  whilst  Barbier  and  Bouveault,*  Bouveault 
and  Gourmand,^  and  Barbier  and  L^r*  maintain  that  they  are  two  alcohols 
of  different  constitution.  Barbier  and  Locquin*  have  now  carried  out  a 
further  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  show  that  citronellol  and  rhodinol 
are  in  fact  chemical  isomers.  They  state  that  by  attaching  a  halogen  acid 
to  i-citronellol  or  ^citronellol,  treating  the  resulting  compound  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  sodium  acetate,  and  subsequently  hydrolysing,  J-rhodinol 
or  ^rhodinol  results.  They  also  claim  that  rhodinol  on  oxidation  yields 
an  aldehyde,  rhodinal,  which  is  not  identical  with  citronellal. 

linaloL — The  figures  usually  recorded  for  the  sp.  gr.  of  linalol  are  now 
known  to  be  too  high.  Schimmel  &  Co.  have  prepared  a  pure  specimen  by 
decomposing  linalol  phenylurethane.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  15®  was  found  to  be 
0.8666.'  Tiemann*  also  found  this  to  be  the  case,  his  pure  specimen 
having  a  sp.  gr.  0.8622  at  20°. 

NeroL — The  view  that  geraniol  (g.r.)  and  nerol  are  stereoisomers  ex- 

1  AnwaUn^  X9X4*  409»  X49. 

>  B^,^  1896,  29,  903. 

*C<fmpt.  rend.,  1896,  laa,  737.  793- 
*Compt.  rend.,  X904.  138,  i699' 

>  Compt.  rend.,  X897.  124,  1308. 
*Compt,  rend,,  X9X3,  157,  11x4. 
'  Report,  Oct.,  19x1.  14X. 

*  Ber.,  X898,  jx»  834. 
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pressed  on  pages  262  and  263  in  Vol.  IV  has  been  confirmed  by  Blumannand       1 
Zeitschel.^ 

Nerolidol  and  FamesoL — These  two  substances  are  not,  chemically,  in 
any  close  relationship  to  the  geraniol  alcohols,  but,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
deal  in  this  work  with  the  sesquiterpene  alcohols  as  a  class,  and  as  these 
bodies  are  found  in  the  same  group  of  oils,  they  may  be  dealt  with  conven- 
iently in  this  section. 

Nerolidol  is  an  alcohol  of  the  formula  CuHsoO  which  is  found  in  the 
high  boiling  fractions  of  neroli  oil.  Its  odour  is  sweet,  but  not  powerful, 
and  it  has  recently  been  found  to  be  the  principal  constituent  of  peruviol,  an 
oil  isolated  from  balsam  of  Peru  by  Thoms  and  believed  by  him  to  be  a  chem- 
ical individual.*  Nerolidol  boils  at  276-277**  or  at  128-129®  under  6  mm.  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  0.880,  [a]©  +  13°,  and  ref.  index  1.48023. 

Famesol  is  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  having  the  formula  CisHsaO,  which 
has  been  isolated  from  a  number  of  the  natural  flower  ottos.  It  has  been 
identified  in  the  essential  oils  of  cassie  flowers  {Acacia  farnesiana),  rose, 
ylang-ylang  and  ambrette  seeds.  Its  odour  reminds  one  strongly  of  that 
peculiar  odour  which  runs  through  all  pure  Bulgarian  otto  of  rose,  and  known 
to  experts  as  the  "honey"  odour — an  odour  somewhat  recalling  that  of 
honeysuckle  flowers.  There  is  also  in  it  a  suggestion  of  a  heavy  odour,  char- 
acteristic of  the  sesquiterpene  alcohols,  of  the  Oriental  type,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  cedar  wood. 

Farnesol  is  an  oil  boiling  at  160®  under  10  mm.  pressure,  and  149®  under 
4  mm.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  0.890,  and  ref.  index  1.4880.  It  is  optically 
inactive.  These  characters  indicate  that  it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the 
so-called  olefinic  sesquiterpenes  than  to  the  normal  sesquiterpenes,  which 
have  a  sp.  gr.  considerably  over  0.900,  and  a  ref.  index  of  1.500  or  more. 

Farnesol  may  be  characterised  by  converting  it  by  oxidation  with  chromic 
add  as  described  under  the  oxidation  of  geraniol,  when  it  yields  an  aldehyde, 
which  has  been  termed /arne^o/.  This  compound  yields  a  semi-carbazone  in 
the  usual  manner,  m.  p.  i33°-i3$°. 

Cyclic  Teipene  Alcohols. 

BomeoL — The  highest  rotatory  power  observed  for  a  natural  bomeol  is 
l«]  D  —  39°  25'  {SchimmeVs  Report,  April,  1895,  74).  To  differentiate  be- 
tween borneol  and  isoborneol,  Henderson  and  Heilbron*  recommend  prepar- 
ing the  nitrobenzoates  of  the  alcohols.  The  alcohol,  dissolved  in  from  10  to 
15  times  its  weight  of  pyridine  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  about  the 
calculated  quantity  of  ^-nitrobenzoyl  chloride.  The  pyridine  is  extracted 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  at  o*^,  and  the  ^-nitrobenzoate  washed  with 

iBer.,  X9XI.  44,  2591. 

*  SchimmeVs  Report,  April,  I9Z4>  80. 

*Proc,  Chem,  Soc.,  1913.  38x> 
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dilute  sulphuric  add,  dried,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  The  borneol 
compound  melts  at  137**  and  the  isoborneol  compound  at  129°. 

Feochyl  AlcohoL — ^This  alcohol  forms  a  phthalic  acid  ester,  m.  p.  145°,  and 
phenylurethane,  m.  p.  82-83**. 

Pickard,  Lewcock  and  Yates*  have  prepared  pure  lavo-ienchyl  alcohol,  by 
reducing  fenchone  and  converting  the  fenchyl  alcohol  into  the  hydrogen 
phthalate.  By  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  magnesium  and  cinchonine 
salts,  a  hydrogen  phthalate  was  obtained,  which,  on  saponification  gave 
kroo-fenchyl  alcohol  [aljy  —  iS^  3o'« 

Thujyi  AlcohoL — For  the  isomeric  forms  of  thujyl  alcohol  reference 
should  be  made  to  a  paper  by  Paolini.^ 

Terpinec^ — ^The  liquid  terpineol  of  commerce  manufactured  from  terpin 
hydrate  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
a-terpineol,m.  p.  35**,  which  predominates,  and  of /S-terpineol  m.  p.  32®  (incor- 
rectly described  as  ^-terpineol  on  page  281  of  Vol.  IV,  line  2),  and  of  liquid 
terpineol*  m.  p.  —  i®.  The  terpineol  melting  at  69-70**  has  been  termed 
7-terpineol.    The  three  varieties  have  the  following  characters: 


a 

fi 

7 

M.  p 

3S'-38« 

0.935-0.940 

up  to  -  XX7* 

1.4810-1.4837 

3X7-3X9* 

3a'-33' 
0.933 

69'-70« 

So.  ar 

Rotation. 

Rcf.  index 

1.4747 

3 10* 

B.  p 

MentiioL — ^Absolutely  pure  menthol  melts,  according  to  Schimmel  &  Co. 
{Die  Atherischen  OUj  Band  I,  p.  405)  at  43.5°  to  44.5°.  The  specific  rota- 
tory power  of  melted  menthol  at  46°  is  —50°,  and  in  a  20%  alcoholic  solu- 
tion at  20**,  is  —49.35^.  For  the  characters  of  i^omenthol  see  Pickard  and 
Littlebury.* 

CineoL — ^This  neutral  substance  is  incorrectly  classed  as  an  alcohol  on 
page  284  of  Vol.  IV. 


Alcohol 


Source 


M.  p. 


B.  p. 


Rotation 

iajp 


Ref. 
ndez 


Sp.  gr. 


Amyrol 

AtractTloL 

fietulol 

CedroL 

Cubeb-camphor .... 

Eadesmol 

Parnesol 

GnaioL 

Ledum-camphor. . . . 

NerolidoL 

Patchouli-camphor . . 

a-Santalol 

^-Santalol 


W.  Indian  santal 
oil 
Atractylis  oil 
Betula  oil 
Cedarwood  oil 
Cttbeb  oil 
Bucalyptttt  oil 
Flower  oiU 
Bulnesia  oiL 
Marsh  tea  oil 
Neroli  oil 
Patchouli  oil 
Santal  oil 
Santal  oil 


liquid 

liquid 

86-87* 

68-70* 

88» 
liquid 

9i» 

X04* 

liquid 

56' 
liquid 
liquid 


300* 

393* 

393' 

294' 

348<' 

384" 

160**  (10  mm.) 

288*' 

38x* 

377* 
396* 
30X* 
310* 


-  35* 
+  95° 


-35. S' 
o* 

-  30* 

+  i3is' 
-97.6* 

-  I.3*» 

-  S6» 


X.5XXO 
1.50x8 
X-5I39 


I.SI64 
Z.488X 
I. 5100 
1.5073 


z.Sa4S 


0.97s 

z  .0056  (at  so*) 


0.9S84 
0.887 
0.971 
0.98x4 


Z.038 

0.977 
0.97S4 


I  Proc.  Chtm.  Soc.,  X9X3.  39,  127. 

*  Rend.  R.  Acad.  Lincei,  20,  i,  765. 

'Wallach.  LUbig's  AnnaUn,  1907,  3S6,  2x8;  1908,  36a,  343. 

*  Trans.^  191 3»  10x9,  xo. 
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Sesquiterpene  Alcohols. 

The  preceding  table  brings  the  principal  characters  of  the  sesquitexpene 
alcohols  up  to  date. 

Aldehydes  of  the  Geraniol  Series. 

Citral. — It  is  uncertain  whether  citral  has  the  constitution  assigned  to  it  on 
page  267  of  Vol.  IV,  or  whether  it  is  represented  by  the  following  formula: 

5^5*^C.CH,.CHt.CHi.C(CH,) :  CH.CHO 

Citnmellal. — Rupe^  has  shown  that  there  exist  two  isomeric  forms  of 
dtronellal. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IV. 

Pages  180  and  315,  Pinene  does  not  form  a  constituent  of  oil  of  bay  and  its  presence  ia 
sttchoil  b  a  sign  of  adulteration. 

Page  182,  line  12,  for  "derivations"  read  "derivatives." 

Page  189,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "  Thorns"  read  "  Thorns." 

Page  210,  line  i  of  footnote,  for  "  Thomas"  read  "  Tlioms." 

Page  233,  line  17,  for  "Cassio"  read  "Cassia"  and  add  "See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  442." 

Page  224,  in  Table,  for  "Anethol"  read  "Anethole." 

Page  281,  line  2,  for  "^terpineol"  read  "/9-terpineol." 

>  Annalen,  19x4,  4oat  I49> 
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By  ERNEST  J.  PARRY,  B.Sc,  F.I.C. 

A]!n>ROPOGON  OILS. 

Most  of  these  oils  are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Cymbopogon  which  was 
formerly  recognized  only  as  a  subgenus. 

Citionella  OIL — ^The  parent  plant  of  dtronella  grass  is  known  as  mana 
grass  of  which  Stapf  distinguishes  two  varieties,  Cymbopogon  Nardus,  var. 
Linntgiy  and  C.  Nardus  var.  confertifiorus.  The  natives  differentiate  still 
further  in  Ceylon  and  the  following  table  illustrates  this  differentiation,  with 
the  character  of  the  various  oils  themselves. 


Parent  Plant 

^^ 

1 

• 

du 

«D 

Total 
alcohol 

■  1 

g 

( 

Botanical  name 
;  to  Stapf't  determination) 

Native  name 

c 

^^ 

1   % 

% 

% 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 
itypicus) 
Rendle   var. 

Linuai, 

SUpf 

Maha-naran-pengiri 

0.930 

— 

3'    7' 

SI. 6 

a?.  6 

34.0 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linnai, 

Stapf 

Maha-naran-pengiri 

0.90s 

— 

6«'3«' 

63.2 

38.4 

34.8 

itypUus) 
Rendle   var. 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linucei, 

Stapf 

M  aha-naran>pengiri 

0.91a 

+ 

3'aa' 

ST. a 

36.  a 

31. 0 

c. 

Nardus, 

itypicus) 
Rendle  var. 

itypicus) 
Rencie   var. 

Liuuai, 

stapf 

Heen^naran-pengirt 

0.913 

+ 

a- 35' 

43-5 

a4.6 

X8.9 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linuai, 

stapf 

Heen-naran-pengiri 

0.894 

— 

3*20' 

47.7 

as.  8 

31.9 

c. 

Nardus, 

itypicus) 
Rendle   var. 
_    itypicus) 
Rendle  var. 

Linucti, 

SUpf 

Heen-naran-pengiri 

0.909 

+ 

2«    6' 

S3S 

30.0 

23.  s 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linncti, 

Stapf 

Light-leaved    mana 

0.909  + 

4*54' 

S6.S 

38.6 

17.9 

itypicus) 
Rendle   var. 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linuai,' 

SUpf 

Light-leaved    mana 

0.908 

+ 

3- 30' 

64.0 

30.  a 

33.8 

itypicus) 
Rendle    var. 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linnai, 

SUpf 

Small-leaved    mana 

0.906 

+ 

3**?' 

57. 0 

34-4 

22.6 

itypicus) 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

Linnai, 

SUpf 

Small-leaved   mana 

O.909 

+ 

3*ao' 

S6.3 

36.  s 

X9<8 

itypicus) 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

Linnai, 

Stapf 

Sour  mana 

0.93S 

+  I6»        :3S. 316.31 

19.0 

itypicus) 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

Linnai, 

Stapf 

Sour  mana 

0.967 

+  IS'S0'. 

26.9 

6.3 

20.6 

itypicus) 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

Linnai, 

Stapf 

Very       broad-leaved 

0.936 

+ 

i»3i' 

48 . 7  25 . 8 

22.9 

itypicus) 

mana 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 
itypicus) 

Linnai, 

SUpf 

Very       broad-leaved 
mana 

0.906 

^~ 

0*24' 

64.7 

36.  s 

28.2 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

Linnai, 

stapf 

Given  as 

0.912 

— 

i*»38'48.6'as.5' 

23.x 

itypicus) 

"  maha-oengiri," 
but  probably  *^mana  " 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle    var. 

Linnai, 

Stapf 

Given  as 

0.909 

— 

a'lS' 

S6.4  35.8 

20.6 

itypicus) 

"  maha-pengiri." 

but  probably    mana  " 

Glaucous-leaved- 

17 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle    var 

.    confertifiorus. 

0.913 

+  12*  I2'i 

46.  S 

29.3 

X7.a 

Stapf 

mana 
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Parent  Plant 

diS 

«D 

0  0 

0 

c 

« 

u 
e 

0 

% 

1 

c 

o 

Botanical  name 
(According  to  Stapf 's  determination) 

Native  name 

2 

u 

i8 

19 
ao 
ai 
aa 

23 
24 
25 

C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var,    conferiiflorus, 

Stapf 
C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var.    confertijhrus, 

Stapf 
C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var.    confertiflorus, 

Stapf 
C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var.    confertifloruSt 

Stapf 
C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var.    confartiflorus, 

Stapf 
C.  Nardus,  Rendle.  closely  allied  to  var. 

confertilhrus 
C.  Nardus,  Rendle,  closely  allied  to  var. 

confertiforus 

C.  Nardus,  Rendle.  closely  allied  to  var. 

confertiflorus 

Glaucous-lea  ved- 

mana 

White-stemmed  mana 

White-stemmed  mana 

Red-stemmed  mana 

Red-stemmed   mana 

Lenabatu-pengiri 
(not  genuine) 

Lenabatu-pengiri 
(not  genuine) 

Lenabatu-pengiri 
(not  genuine) 

0.900 
0.908 
0.904 
0.929 
0.909 

0.91S 
0.902 

0.907 

+  4* 
+   1*27' 
-1-  a'26' 
+  6»  19' 
-f-  o»  58' 
+   a»46' 

-  a*  II' 

-  0*  6' 

6x.a 
54-8 
58.0 
39.x 
57.0 
5a. 0 
63.1 
64.2 

43.7  I7.I 
30.324.6 

24.833  a 
19.419  7 
28.9  2S.: 
31.x  20.9 
39.5236 
44.8x9.4 

i 

The  Maha-pengiri  grass,  which  is  cultivated  largely  in  Java  is  Cymbo- 
pogon  WifUerianus. 

The  constituents  of  Ceylon  citronella  oil  hitherto  identified  are  as  follows: 
citronellal,  geraniol,  camphene,  dipentene,  methyl-heptenone,  bomeol,  methyl- 
eugenol,  limonene,  thujyl  alcohol  (?),  nerol,  geranyl  acetate,  d-dtronellyl 
acetate  and  butyrate  and  a  sesquiterpene  of  sp.  gr.  0.8643,  probably  identi- 
cal with  an  aliphatic  sesquiterpene  isolated  by  Semmler  and  Spomitz^  from 
Java  citronella  oil,  and  which  has  the  following  characters:  sp.  gr.  0.&489, 
optical  rotation  +0**  36',  ref.  index  1.5325,  and  b.  p.  138-140®  at  9  mm.  pres- 
sure. Elze'  has  quite  recently  isolated  about  0.25%  of  famesol  from  this 
oil.  The  Java  oil  contains  geraniol,  citronellal,  ^-citronellol,  traces  of  methyl- 
eugenol,  dtral,  isovaleric  aldehyde,  i5(?-amyl-alcohol  and  the  sesquiterpene, 
citronellene,  above  mentioned.  The  following  figures  may  be  taken  to  cover 
the  vast  majority  of  genuine  samples.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  oil  exported  in  drums  from  Ceylon  is  adulter- 
ated with  petroleum — so  as  just  to  pass  Schimmel's  test.  The  custom  of 
purchasing  on  a  geraniol  standard  (i.e.,  total  acetylisable  constituents)  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground. 


Ceylon  oil 

Java  oil 

sp.  Gr 

0.898  to  0.920 
-  7«  to  -  ao" 

1 . 4790  to  x . 4S90 
57%  to  64% 

0.884  too. 900 

Optical  rotation.  

0**  to   -  3' 

Ref.  index  at  ao** 

x .  4650  to  X .  4720 

Total  "Geraniol " 

83%  to  96% 

Lemon-grass  OH. — Formerly  it  was  true  that  lemon-grass  oil  distilled  in 
the  East  was  soluble  in  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol,  whereas  that  distilled  in 
the  West  Indies,  although  soluble  when  freshly  distilled  rapidly  lost  its 
solubility.    This  is  not,  however,  true  today,  and  nearly  all  lemon-grass  oil 


I 


»  Ber.,  1913.  46,  40as. 

*  Chem.  ZeiU,  19x3,  37*  X42a. 
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is  at  the  present  time  insoluble  in  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  Further,  on 
the  voyage  from  the  East  it  steadily  loses  its  dtral  strength  and  samples 
examined  a  year  after  distillation  will  frequently  show  a  loss  of  5  to  8% 
in  citral.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  use  of  different  types  of  grass,  or 
different  method  of  cultivation  is  not  yet  understood. 

I^umerous  samples  of  lemon-grass  oil  from  various  parts  of  the  world  have 
recently  been  examined,  such  as  Uganda,  Bermuda,  Montserrat,  Seychelles, 
Sumatra,  Mayotte  and  Burmah.  These,  however,  are  scarcely  commercial 
articles  and  call  for  no  remarks  here. 

Pafanarosa  Oil  and  Ginger-grass  Oil. — The  grass  known  as  Cymbopogon 
Martini  exists  in  two  varieties,  the  native  names  being  ''  motia"  and ''  sofia." 
These  aames  have  been  adopted  by  BurkiU,  and  the  grasses  are  known  as 
follows: 

Cymbopogon  Martini  var.  Motia  »  palmarosa  oil 
Cymbopogon  Martini  var.  Sofia  =>=  ginger-grass  oil. 

The  characters  of  the  two  oils  are  as  follows: 


Palmarout 


Ginger-grass 


Sp.  Or 

Optical  rotation 

Ref .  index. 

Acid  value. 

Bster  Talue. 

Total  eeraxuol 

Solubility  in  70%  alcohol 


0.886  too. 900 

+6*  to  -3* 

1.4720  to  Z.4760 

0.5  to  3.0 

za  to  48 

75  to  95  % 
I  in  Z.5  to  3  volumes 


0.900  too. 953 
-f-54*to  -30* 
z.47)aoto  1.4930 
to  6.3 
8  to  39  (rarely  to  54) 
.   35to6s%, 
I  in  9  to  3  volumes 


Traces  of  famesol  have  been  found  in  palmarosa  oil,^  and  also  traces 
of  caproic  acid  in  the  form  of  esters. 

Ginger-grass  oil  contains  J-a-phellandrene,  dipentene,  (^-limonene, 
heptaldehyde,  citronellal  or  an  isomeric  aldehyde,  j-carvone,  geraniol  and 
dihydrocumic  alcohol. 

Vetivert  OiL — ^This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  roots  of  Vetiveria  zizanioides, 
formerly  known  as  Andropogon  mtiricata.  It  is  a  viscous  oil  with  a  heavy, 
penetrating  odour,  and  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes  of  the  oriental  type.  The  roots  are  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
Khas-Khas  or  cus-cus. 

Genvresse  and  Langlois  isolated  from  this  oil  a  hydrocarbon  CisHs4  which 
they  termed  vetivene  and  an  alcohol,  vetivenol,  CisHs^O  and  an  ester  of  this 
alcohol  and  an  acid  of  the  formula  C15H24O2.  Semmler  and  his  colleagues' 
have  more  recently  shown  that  vetivenol  has  the  formula  C15H24O,  and  the 
add  CisHssOs.  For  the  difiFerences  between  the  alcohol  and  esters  present 
in  vetivert  oils  of  difiFerent  origins,  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

>  Else.  Clum.  Zeit.,  X910,  34ff  857< 
s  Compi.  rend.,  Z9oa,  Z3S«  zoS9> 
•  Btr.,  I9i3t  4S«  3347. 
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The  oil  distilled  in  Europe  from  the  dried  imported  root  has  the  foDoning 
characters: 

Sp.gr i.ois    to  1.040 

Optical  rotation +a5*  to  +37* 

Ref.  index  to  20** X.Saao  to  1.5270 

Add  value a?  to  6s 

Ester  value 9.8  to  aj 

Beter  value  after  acetylation 130  to  158 

It  is  soluble  in  i  to  2  volumes  of  So%  alcohol  with  turbidity. 
The  oil  distilled  in  Reunion  from  the  fresh  roots  has  the  following  char- 
acters: 

Sp.  gr 0.980    to  I  .oao 

Optical  rotation +2a*»  to  +37* 

Ref.  index. z  .5150  to  i  .5270 

Acid  value 4-5  to  17 

Ester  value Stoao 

Ester  value  after  acetylation 124  to  X45 

It  is  soluble  in  i  to  2  volumes  of  80%  alcohol  with  turbidity. 

Fiji  and  Seychelles  vetivert  oils  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  above 
described. 

Puran  Singh^  has  examined  the  oil  distilled  in  India  from  Indian^grown 
roots,  and  his  results  suggest  that  in  the  distillation  of  the  roots  a  small 
amount  of  resin  is  carried  over,  and  that  if  the  oil  be  freed  from  this  by  caiefd 
redistillation,  the  resulting  oU  is  laevorotatory.  75  grm.  of  oil  were  carefully 
steam  distilled  and  about  65  grm.  of  oil  resulted.  The  residue  was  a  dark- 
red  resinous  mass,  which  was  extracted  with  alcohol.  About  9.4  grm.  of 
a  dark-red  resin  of  a  brilliant  fracture  were  obtained.  It  softened  at  65^,  and 
completely  melted  at  70°.    It  gave  the  following  constants: 

Sp.  ST.  at  30^ 1 .  13a 

Acid  number 46. 9a 

Saponification  number xzi .02 

Ester  number 64 .  aS 

Iodine  value  (Hiibl,  after  x8  hours) 268 .  ao 

Optical  rotation 'Calculated  on  10  c.c.  of  the  solid  resin +488.04 

The  redistilled  oil,  which  was  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  and  quite  trans- 
parent, gave  the  following  constants: 

Sp.  gr.  at  IS* 1  .oil 

Optical  rotation  in  xoo-mm.  tube. —30.65 

Nd  ao" 1.5x65 

Acid  number 10.5 

Saix>nification  number 80.  x 

Ester  number 69>6 

Saponification  number  after  acetylisation 13a. 8 

loaine  value  (Hfibl,  after  1 8  hours) 194  •  4 

Soluble  in  2  parts  of  80%  alcohol. 

The  above  constants  are  different  from  those  already  recorded  by  various 
observers.  This  difference  may  be  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  resin  from 
the  oil  by  redistillation;  at  least  in  optical  rotation  it  is  mainly  due  to  this 
cause.  The  angle  of  rotation  of  the  oil  in  this  case  is  about  —31°,  while  all 
observers  have  recorded  for  vetivert  oil  a  rotation  of  +25**  to  +40®.  The 
optical  rotation  of  the  resin  is  +488.4®.    Taking  the  proportion  of  the  ofl  to 

1  Chem.  and  DruggisU  I9I4>  a,  51. 

*  Approximately;  because  the  solution  had  to  be  made  too  dilute  for  observation,  owing  to  the  ▼sry 
dark  colour  of  the  resin. 
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resin,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  to  be  8 :  i,  the  optical  rotation  calculated  on  the 
mixture  of  resin  and  oil  comes  to  +34**.  It  seems  that  the  dextrorotation  of 
the  oil  is  due  to  the  small  proportion  of  Khas^Khas  resin.  This  will  also  have 
its  effect  on  other  constants.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  constants  of  this 
oil  as  recorded  by  other  observers  were  determined  on  redistilled  oil  or  on 
the  first  distillate.  If  on  the  latter,  then  the  constants  of  this  resin-free  oil 
will  in  all  cases  be  different  from  those  already  pubUshed.  This  has  yet  to  be 
confirmed. 

Almond  Oil. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  a  commercial  product  of  considerable 
importance,  as  it  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  preparation  of  flavouring 
essences. 

The  true  bitter  almond  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of 
Prunus  amygdalis  {Amygdalis  communis),  the  ordinary  bitter  almond.  But 
as  the  kernels  of  the  peach  and  apricot  yield  an  oil  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  almond,  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  almond  oil  of  commerce 
is  really  derived  from  peach  and  apricot  kernels.  Hence  the  remarks  made 
here  apply  to  all  three  oils  indiscriminately. 

The  oil  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  seeds  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  enzyme  emulsin  on  the  glucoside  amygdalin,  under  the  influence  of 
water.  Without  discussing  the  question  of  intermediate  products,  the  action 
taking  place  results,  in  the  main,  in  the  formation  of  benzaldehyde  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  as  follows: 

C,oH,7  NOii  +  2H^  =  CrHeO  +  HCN  +  2CeHijO« 

amygdalin  bensaldehyde  glucoM 

The  natural  oil  therefore  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  and  is  highly  poisonous 
The  commercial  article  is  therefore  usually  deprived  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
sold  as  "Ol.  amygdalae  essent,  sine  acido  prussico  (S.A.P.)." 

Composition. — ^This  oil  consists  principally  of  benzaldehyde  (with  or 
without  hydrocyanic  acid)  and  a  little  benzaldehyde-cyanhydrin,  CfiHeCCH)- 
(OH)CN  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  aldehyde  and  the  acid. 

Characters. — ^The  sp.  gr.  of  the  natural  oil  varies  between  1.045  ^^^  1*070. 
It  is  optically  inactive  or  at  most,  very  faintly  dextrorotatory,  up  to  +0®  10'. 
Itsref.  index  is  from  1.5320  to  1.5440. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  detected  by  shaking  the  oil  with  water,  and  then 
SLdding  to  the  water  minute  quantities  of  ferrous  and  ferric  chlorides,  and  then 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  a  blue  colour  or 
precipitate  is  formed  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present.  To  estimate  the  hydro- 
cyanic add,  I  grm.  should  be  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  50  c.c  of  water 
Added.  An  anmioniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
well  shaken.    The  liquid  is  then  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver 
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cyanide  is  collected,  washed  and  weighed  as  silver  after  ignition.     Four  parts 
of  silver  correspond  to  one  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

If  deprived  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  i .  050  to  z .  055,  and  a 
ref.  index  of  1.5420  to  1.5460  at  20^.  It  boils  principally  at  179^  and  b 
soluble  in  I  to  2  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  Nitrobenzene  has  been  found  as  an 
adulterant  of  this  oil,  but  is  rarely  used  now.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1.300  and 
its  odour  is  characteristically  coarse.  It  can  be  detected  with  certainty  by 
boiling  the  oil  with  a  little  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings.  The  nitrobenzene  is 
reduced  to  aniline,  which  is  distilled  off  and  a  few  drops  of  chlorinated 
lime  solution  added  to  the  distillate;  the  characteristic  violet  colour  results 
if  aniline  be  present.  The  usual  adulterant,  however,  is  synthetic  benzalde- 
hyde.  This  can  be  detected,  chemically,  only  if  it  contains  traces  of  chlorine, 
which  the  lower  grades  do,  having  been  made  by  a  condensation  process  in 
which  hydrochloric  acid  is  used.  To  detect  chlorine,  a  pure  filter  paper  is 
saturated  with  the  oil  and  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  standing  in  a 
larger  one,  and  a  beaker  whose  sides  are  moistened  with  distilled  water  is 
inverted  over  the  smaller  dish  after  the  paper  has  been  lighted.  The  beaker  is 
washed  out  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  tested  for  chlorides  in  the  usual  manner.  Heyl^  recommends 
the  following  method: 

I  to  2  grm.  of  chlorine-free  calcium  hydroxide  are  stirred  up  with  a  glass  rod 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  10  to  15  drops  of  benzaldehyde,  the  mixture  is 
then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  calcium  hydroxide  and  slowly  brought  to  a 
red  heat.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  poured  into  a  beaker, 
5I0  6  c.c.  of  water  are  carefully  added,  and  the  mixture  is  faintly  acidified  with 
nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  through  chlorine-free  filtering  p^r 
or  glass-wool  and  tested  for  chlorine  with  silver  nitrate.  Rupp*  prefers  the 
following  test: 

A  copper  wire,  or,  better  still,  a  strip  of  copper  wire-netting  0.5  cm.  m 
wi^th  (about  i  mm.  mesh)  is  twisted  at  one  end  into  a  narrow  spiral  shape, 
forming  a  roll  about  the  diameter  of  a  large  pea.  This  roll  is  repeatedly 
drawn  through  a  non-luminous  flame  in  order  to  oxidise  the  surface  of  the 
copper  and  to  remove  any  yellow  or  green  colouration.  When  cool,  the  roll 
is  dipped  into  the  benzaldehyde  under  examination  and  is  then  exposed  to  the 
flame  for  a  moment  in  order  to  inflame  the  benzaldehyde.  When  the  ben- 
zaldehyde is  burnt  off  (not  in  the  flame)  the  roll  is  again  applied  to  the  top  of 
the  flame.    If  there  is  a  green  colouration,  chlorine  is  present. 

Angelica  Oil. 

Schimmel  &  Co.'  give  the  following  values  for  angelica  oil  distilled  by 
themselves  from  various  parts  of  the  plant. 

>  A  path,  Zeit.t  1912,  27*  49- 

*  Apoth.  ZeiL,  19x2,  27i  49* 

*  RtporU  April,  19x1,  20. 
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Oil  from 


Sp.  gr.  at  15* 


Rotation 


Ref.  Index 
at  ao*. 


Acid  No. 


Ester  No. 


Root. 


0.8550 
0.8697 
0.8767 
0.8733 
0.8623 


+a8«  a' 
+aa«  8' 

+  20'  II' 

+  a8«  33' 
+  13*  I  a' 


1.4778 
1.4804 
X.4832 
X.4808 
I . 4868 


0.5 

\i 

3.5 

i.x 


17.6 
a3.6 
ax.x 

35.9 
z8.z 


Aniseed  OiL 

Schimmel  Sl  Co.^  have  identified  the  following  terpenes  in  oil  of  star 
aniseed:  d-a-pintne;  <2-/9-phellandrene;  dipentene;  /-limonene. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  made  on  page  312  of  Vol.  IV,  the  solidifying 
point  of  aniseed  oil  is  a  factor  of  the  highest  importance.    The  fact  that  the 
oil  can  exist  in  the  liquid  condition  at  a  temperature  much  below  its  congealing 
point  is  immaterial,  since  crystallisation  can  be  induced  by  sowing  the  oil 
mth  a  crystal  of  anethole,  or  by  skilful  stirring  with  the  thermometer.    If 
the  oil,  in  a  narrow  test-tube,  be  cooled  to  about  9^  or  10^,  and  a  crystal  of 
anethole  added,  or  crystallisation  induced  by  stirring,  the  thermometer  will 
rapidly  rise  as  crystallisation  sets  in,  and  the  maximum  temperature,  which 
a  little  experience  will  readily  determine,  indicates  the  true  congealing  point. 
In  the  best  oils  this  will  be  at  least  15°,  and  congealing  points  below  this  indi- 
cate inferior  oils,  or  oils  from  which  anethole  has  been  deliberately  extracted. 
The  presence  of  petroleum  oil  in  aniseed  oil  is  very  easily  detected  by  the 
lowering  of  the  sp.  gr.,  the  lowering  of  the  melting  point  and  ref.  index,  and 
the  insolubility  in  even  large  quantities  of  90%  alcohol,  when  petroleum  oil 
separates  and  can  be  examined  and  identified. 

A  number  of  samples  have  of  recent  years  been  found  on  the  market  which 
have  either  been  adulterated  with  such  an  oil  as  camphor  oil  or  from  which 
large  quantities  of  anethole  have  been  abstracted;  see  Parry,'  Umney',  Jensen* 
and  Durrans.^  It  is  still  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  which  form  of  adulteration 
had  been  adopted,  but  Parry  recommends  dividing  the  oil  into  the  following 
fractions:  the  first  =  10%,  the  three  following  =  25%  each,  and  the  residue 
=  15%.  The  fallowing  tables  show  the  melting  point  and  ref.  index  of  a 
normal  oil  and  one  suspected  by  Parry  of  being  adulterated  by  the  addition 
of  such  an  oil  as  heavy  camphor  oil,  and  the  same  figures  for  a  normal  oil  and 
an  oil  from  which  anethole  had  purposely  been  abstracted,  as  illustrating 
Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.'s  views  that  the  adulteration  has  been  due  to 
abstraction  of  anethole. 

The  figures  in  the  following  tables  for  normal  oils  will  be  found  useful 
in  judging  aniseed  oils  which  are  at  all  doubtful,  apart  from  whether  the 
adulteration  is  by  addition  of  a  foreign  oil  or  by  the  abstraction  of 
anethole. 

^lUport,  October,  1911,  86. 

*  Chemist  and  Druggist,  19x0,  77*  687. 

*Parf.  and  Ess.  OuRuard,  1910.  i,  336. 

*Pharm.  J.,  19x0.  Si,  759* 

*Psrf.  and  Ess,  Oil  Record^  19x1,  a,  60. 
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PARRY, 


Nr. 

Amount  of 
fraction 

Normal  star  anise  oil 
(m.  p.  x8*) 

Suspected  star  anise  oil 
(m.  p.  I2.S*) 

M.  p. 

n^^to2i» 

M.  p. 

n,>„toal* 

z 

3 
3 
4 

(Residue) 

10% 

25% 

25% 
25% 
X5% 

8« 
x8* 

20«> 

ao* 
IS' 

X.S3I6 
X.SSOO 
I.SS40 
1.5591 

X.S522 

17. 5* 

X8» 

xx« 

x.Sias 

I -5419 
I.SSOO 
I. $521 

1.5467 

SCHIMMEL  &  CO. 


Nr. 

Amount  of 
fraction 

Normal  star  anise  oil 
(sol.  p.  16.S*) 

The  same  oil  after  abstraction 

of  part  of  its  anethole 

(sol.  p.  10. x') 

Sol.  p. 

Dm 

Sol.  p. 

"»-• 

X 

2 
3 

4 

(Residue) 

10% 
25% 
25% 
25% 
15% 

7.5: 
IS.  7* 
18.9* 
19. 4* 

7.5^* 

1.53279 
X.S5I35 
I.S5866 
1.55980 
1.56079 

under    o* 

8.i« 

14. 5* 
15. 2» 
under    0" 

X . 50326 
1.53885 
1.5534a 
1.55723 
X. 5550s 

Bay  Oil. — The  oil  from  Calif omian  Bay  (Vol.  IV,  p.  316)  has  the  follow- 
ing characters: 

Sp.  gr 0.930  too.9SO 

Optical  rotation —  33^  to  ~-  34* 

Acid  value about    5 

Ester  value about    5 

Ester  value  after  acetylation about  50 

It  is  soluble  in  1.5  to  2.5  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  This  oil  contains 
eugenol,  /-a-pinene,  safrole,  methyl-eugenol,  and  about  40  to  60%  of  urn- 
beUtdone,  a  ketone  of  sp.  gr.  0.950  at  20®,  optical  rotation  —  36^  30',  ref.  index 
1.48325,  and  b.  p.  219-220°.    It  forms  a  semi-carbazone  melting  at  240^- 

Bergamot  OiL — ^The  principal  adulteration  of  Bergamot  oil  today  is  by 
the  addition  of  artificial  esters  together  with  a  neutral  body  such  as  lemon 
terpenes.  The  detection  of  these  is  fully  described  under  "Esters*'  (on  pages 
330-336).    A  pure  bergamot  oil  should  have  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  gr 0.88X  to 0.886s 

Optical  roUtion -f  8*  to  +34* 

Ref.  index  at  30** i .  46SO  to  i  .4675 

Fixed  residue 4. 3  to  6 % 

Sap.  value  of  residue x6o  to  soo 

Acid  value i.o  to  3.8 

Esters  as  linalyl  acetate 34  to  43  % 

The  differences  observed  in  the  process  of  fractional  saponification  are 
given  under  "Esters"  on  page  331. 

I  Power  and  Lees»  Trans.,  X904»  8St  6a9;  also  1906.  89,  1x04;  1907.  9U  a7i  and  1908,  93,  asa. 
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Buchu  Oil. 

The  oil  distilled  from  buchu  leaves  is  employed  to  some  extent  in 
medicine.  The  species  usually  found  in  commerce  are  Barosma  behdina, 
B.  crenulalay  and  B.  serratifolia. 

Diosphenol,  CioHieOs,  is  the  most  characteristic  constituent  of  the  oil, 
occurring  to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  from  B.  betulina,  whilst  only  to  a 
small  extent  in  that  of  B.  serrcUifolia.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  m.  p.  81^  and 
b.  p.  232^.  It  is  a  cyclic  keto-phenol  and  is  also  known  as  buchu-camphor. 
The  tepenes,  limonene  and  dipentene  are  present  and  also  ^menthone.  The 
oils  of  the  three  species  above  mentioned  have  the  following  characters: 


B.  betulina 

B.  serratifolia 

Sp.  sr 

0.937-0.970 
-14^  to  -x8« 
1 .  4740  to  X  .  4870 

0.9364. 
X.4801 

0.9x8-0.961 
-xa*»to  -36* 

Ref.  index 

The  oils  from  Barosma  pukheUa  and  B.  venusta  have  also  been  examined, 
but  are  not  conmiercial  articles.^ 

Calamus  Ofl« 

This  oil  is  used,  especially  on  the  continent,  as  a  flavouring  material  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  types  of  beers,  liqueurs,  etc.  The  European  oil  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  rhizome  of  A  cor  us  calamus,  whibt  the  Japanese  oil  is  probably 
derived  from  Acorus  spurius. 

Russian  calamus  oil  contains  a-pinene,  camphor,  a  sesquiterpene,  calamene 
(having  a  sp.  gr.  0.922,  optical  rotation  +5^  and  ref.  index  1.5057)  and  an 
alcohol  CibHs40,  which  is  termed  calamenetwL*  Traces  of  eugenol  and  hep- 
tyUc  acid  are  also  present.  Japanese  calamus  oU  contains  a  small  amount  of 
methyl-eugenol.  European  calamus  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.958  to  0.970,  optical 
rotation  +9**  to  +35**;  ref.  index  1.5028  to  1.5078,  acid  value  i  to  2.5;  ester 
value  5  to  20,  and  ester  value  after  acetylation  32  to  50.  It  is  soluble  in  prac- 
tically any.  quantity  of  90%  alcohol.  Japanese  calamus  oil  has  a  sp.  gr. 
0.985  to  i.ooo,  optical  rotation  +7**  to  +  25°,  ester  value  about  4,  ester  value 
after  acetylation,  17. 

Camphor  OiL 

The  following  are  the  constituents  of  normal  camphor  oil,  only  a  limited 
number  of  which  are  present  in  the  fractions  known  commercially  as 
camphor  oil. 

^ScktmrntTs  JUportt  April.  1909.  96  and  April.  X9X0*  17;  Pkarm,  /.,  X9i3*  90.  60. 
*  Semmeler  and  Spomits,  Btr.,  X9X3,  46,  3700. 
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^i)  Acetaldehyde. 

a)  d-cr-pinene. 

^3)  Camphene. 

,41  d-fenchene. 

5)  fl^ineae. 

.6)  Pnenandrenew 

,7)  Cineol. 

•81  Dipentene. 

^9)  <l-hmonene. 
(xo)  Bomeol. 
(iz)  Camphor. 
(I a)  Terpmenol. 


ee-terpineoL 

CitroneUol. 

Safrole. 

A'-mentheiioxie-3. 

Carvacrol. 

Comic  alcohoL 

Bo^enoL 

Bisabolene  (sesqaiterpene). 

Cadinene. 

Caprylic  acid. 

[33)  An  acid  CtHuOs. 

(34)  A  blue  oil. 


In  addition  to  the  above  bodies,  which  are  given  in  the  order  of  thdr 
boiling  points,  Semmler  and  Rosenberg^  have  isolated  a  sesquiterpene  which 
they  term  sesquicamphene  (sp.  gr.  0.90x5  at  20®,  optical  rotation  +3®,  and 
refractive  index  1.5006),  and  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  which  they  name 
sesquicamphenol.  A  diterpene,  CtoHzt,  which  has  been  named  orcamphorenty 
of  sp.  gr.  0.8870  at  20*^  and  b.  p.  178^  under  6  mm.,  was  also  isolated. 

Crude  camphor  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.950  to  0.995,  ^^'^  '^  usually  fractionated 
after  removal  of  most  of  the  camphor,  in  Japan,  into  white  camphor  oil 
and  "  red  "  or  "  black  "  camphor  oil.  White  camphor  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.870  to 
0.910,  and  black  camphor  oil  from  0.990  to  1.036. 


Cardamon  OiL 

Cardamom  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  several  varieties  of 
cardamoms.  Of  these  the  principal  are  those  known  as  Ceylon-Malabars 
and  Ceylon-Mysores,  both  being  varieties  of  EleUaria  cardamonium.  The 
fruit  known  as  "Ceylon  wilds"  is  probably  derived  also  from  a  variety  of 
the  same  plant.  Siam  cardamom  is  the  fruit  of  Amamum  Cardamomum, 
Terpinyl  acetate  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  free  ter- 
pineol  and  dneoL    The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  various  oils: 


^EleUatia  cardamomum 

1 

Celon  wilds 

cardamomum 

So.  gr 

0.933-0.944 
+  34^  to  +47" 
I . 4620-1 . 4670 

to  4 

.    94-150 

I  m  a  to  5  vols. 

0.805-0.906 
+  12*  to  -l-is* 

0.905  at  43* 
-»-38* 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

Acid  value 

0.8 

Sster  value 

2S-70 

14-18. 8 

Solubility  in  70%  alcohol 

This  oil  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  flavoiuing  cakes,  sauces  and  other  food 
products. 

Cassia  and  Cinnamon  Oils. 

Cassia  oil  is  an  oil  largely  employed  in  the  perfuming  of  cheap  soaps,  etc. 
It  is  distilled  from  the  leaves,  twigs  and  other  parts  of  Cinnamomum  cassia^ 
a  native  of  Cochin  China.  The  cinnamon  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  also  yield  an  essential  oil,  which  is  a  commercial  article. 

>  Ber.,  1913,  46,  768. 
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OiL — ^The  principal  constituent  of  this  oil  is  cinnamic  aldehyde, 
small  quantities  of  a  terpene,  cinnamic  esters  and  (7-methyl-coumaric  aldehyde 
being  also  present.  It  is  customary  to  grade  cassia  oils  on  the  market  as 
70-75,  75-80,  and  80-85%,  these  values  indicating  the  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde content.  But  as  pure  oils  may,  and  probably  usually  do,  contain  from 
85  to  90%  or  even  more,  it  has  become  a  recognised  custom  to  standardise 
the  lower  grade  oils  with  resin,  so  that  a  70-75%  oil  will  usually  contain  71  %, 
and  80-85%  ^^^  ^^%  ^f  cinnamic  aldehyde. 

A  pure  cassia  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.055  ^^  1.070,  optical  rotation  —  i**  to  +6°, 
ref.  index,  1.6020  to  1.6075,  and  acid  value  6  to  15.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  2 
volu)nes  of  80%  alcohol. 

The  cinnamic  aldehyde  should  be  determined  in  a  Hirschsohn  flask, 
using  5  C.C.  of  oil  and  a  hot  30-35%  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite. 
The  flask  is  kept  in  a  boiling  water-bath  until  the  whole  of  the  crystals  formed 
are  dissolved,  the  flask  being  well  shaken  at  frequent  intervals.  The  un- 
absorbed  oil  is  then  forced  into  the  neck  of  the  flask  by  adding  more  of  the 
solution  and  when  cold,  the  oil  is  read  off,  the  difference  being  calculated  as 
cinnamic  aldehyde.  It  is  probable  that  this  process  gives  slightly  too  high 
results,  whilst  the  use  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  gives  results  about  3  to 
4%  lower.  It  has  become  an  established  trade  custom,  however,  to  return 
all  results  for  this  oil  by  the  bisulphite  process. 

The  influence  of  added  resin  is  to  raise  the  acid  value  of  the  oil  considerably 
and  to  cause  the  oil  to  leave  a  high  distillation  residue.  Cassia  oils  free  from 
resin  do  not  give  appreciable  precipitates  with  a  saturated  solution  of  lead 
acetate  in  alcohol. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  using  the  lead  acetate  test,  and  from 
the  figures  quoted^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  higher  the  lead  precipitate,  the 
higher  the  acid  value,  and  consequent  percentage  of  added  resin. 

5  grm.  of  the  oil  are  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  70%  alcohol  and  10  c.c.  (or 
more  if  necessary)  of  a  saturated  solution  of  lead  acetate  are  added.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  tared  Gooch  filter  (packed  with  ignited  asbestos) 
and  thoroughly  washed  with  70%  alcohol.  The  filtrate  should  be  tested 
with  more  of  the  lead  acetate  solution  and  any  further  precipitate  filtered  off. 
The  precipitate  is  dried  at  100^  to  constant  weight.  Results  obtained  on  pre- 
pared oils  were  as  follows: 

X.  Coisia  oil,  containing  xo%  resin  gave  xo.6%  lead  ppt. 

2.  Cassia  oil,  containing  is  %  resin  gave  I5*a  %  lead  ppt. 

3.  Cassia  oil,  containing  ao%  resin  gave  X9*7%  lead  ppt. 


The  determination  of  the  acid  value  of  cassia  oil,  suggested  by  Yates,^ 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  indicate  exactly  the  proportion  of  added  resin,  on 
account  of  the  natural  variation  in  the  acid  values  of  the  oil  and  resin  re- 
spectively, and  one  should  hesitate  to  place  reliance  on  this  factor  as  a  means 

*  Perf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  X914,  7,  264. 
*Parf.  and  Ess,  Oil  Record^  191 2,  page  8.^. 
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of  judging  the  percentage  of  added  resin,  although  it  is  significant  that  oils 
with  a  high  aldehyde  content  have  low  acid  values. 

The  following  are  t3^ical  examples  of  the  results  obtained: 

Aldehyde  Acid  Lead 

content  value  ppt. 

X.  Cassia  oil  free  from  resin 93  6  niL 

a.  Cassia  oil  free  from  resin 88  13  niL 

3.  Cassia  oil  containing  resin 8a  a?  xo.  1 

4.  Cassia  oil  containing  resin. « 73  29  xo.  i 

5*  Cassia  oil  containing  resin 73  33  10.6 

An  approximate  determination  of  added  resin  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
50  grm.  in  a  small  tared  Wartz  flask  and  stopping  the  distillation  when  the 
temperature  reaches  280^.  The  residue  should  not  exceed  10%,  rarely  over 
8%,  so  that  any  excess  may  be  regarded  as  resin. 

Cimtamon  Bark  OiL — ^Although  the  greater  part  of  th€  world's  supply  of 
this  oil  comes  from  Ceylon,  a  certain  amount  is  distilled,  on  a  small  scale  in 
other  countries,  and  Seychelles  cinnamon  oil  has  recently  been  carefully 
examined.  Cinnamic  aldehyde  is  the  constituent  present  in  largest  quan- 
tity, but  as  this  oil  contains  less  aldehyde  than  cassia  oil,  whilst  its 'odour  is 
far  sweeter  and  more  delicate,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  perfume  value 
lies  in  the  non-aldehydic  portion  of  the  oil.  The  oil  contains,  in  addition, 
eugenol,  methyl-amyl  ketone,  benzaldehyde,  pinene,  phellandrene,  cymene, 
nonylaldehyde,  cumic  aldehyde,  hydrocinnamic  aldehyde,  linalol,  linalyl 
esters,  and  caryophyllene. 

For  slight  differences  in  the  composition  of  Seychelles  cinnamon  oil  see 
Schimmel's  Report,  April,  1913,  page  42.  According  to  most  authorities  pure 
cinnamon  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.020  to  1.040,  but  HiU^  and  Umney  and  Bennett* 
consider  that  a  lower  sp.  gr.,  from  0.994  to  1.022  is  normal  for  pure  cinnamon 
oil.  Schimmel  &  Co.  consider  that  these  low  sp.  gr.  are  due  to  abnormal  dis- 
tillation, a  certain  amount  of  the  aldehyde  being  oxidised  and  lost  in  the  dis- 
tillation. The  oil  is  faintly  lasvorotatory,  up  to  —  i^,  and  has  a  ref.  index 
1. 5810  to  1. 5910.  It  contains  from  55  to  65%  of  cinnamic  aldehyde 
(or  according  to  Hill,  Unmey  and  Bennett,  loc.  ciLy  between  50  and  60%); 
it  should  not  contain  more  than  5-10%  (rarely  more  than  6%)  of  eugenol,  as 
determined  by  absorption  with  5%  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  It  is 
soluble  in  2  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  The  principal  adulterants  are 
clove  leaf  oil  and  synthetic  cinnamic  aldehyde. 

Cinnamon  leaf  oil  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum. 
It  closely  resembles  clove  oil,  containing  from  70  to  90%  of  eugenol.  Small 
quantities  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  terpenes  are  present. 

The  pure  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.044  to  1.065,  optical  rotation  —  o®  15'  to  + 
2®  20';  ref.  index  1.5310  to  1.5400,  and  eugenol  value  from  70  to  90%. 

Celery  Oil. — ^All  parts  of  the  herb  Apium  graveolens,  the  common  celery, 
yield  an  essential  oil,  of  which  that  from  the  seeds  is  most  valued.    Schimmd 

1  C/um.  and  Druuist,  19x0.  76,  959. 

*  P^rf.  and  Ess,  Oil  Record,  19 10.  x,  169. 
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&  Co.,  State  that  from  the  green  leaves  most  exactly  reproduces  the  natural 

celery  flavour.    The  oil  from  the  seed  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  about  3%, 

as  a  liquid  of  strong  celery  odour,  having  a  sp.  gr.  0.870  to  0.895  ^^^  ^^ 

optical  rotation  +65**  to  +80**.    The  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  is  dextro- 

limonene.    Ciamidan  and  Silber^  examined  the  high  boiling  fractions  of  the 

oil  and  found  traces  of  palmitic  acid,  guaiacol  and  a  crystalline  substance 

of  the  formula  CieHsoOs,  m.  p.  66^  to  67^.    In  addition,  a  sesquiterpene 

was  found,  and  2  bodies,  both  acids,  of  a  peculiar  constitution,  sedanoUc 

and  sedanonic  acidsy  together  with  the  lactone  of  the  former,  sedanolide^ 

which  appears  to  be  the  chief  odorous  constituent  of  the  oil.  Sedanolic  acid 

CisHsoOs  a  crystalline  substance,  m.  p.  88^  to  89^,  is  easily  converted  into 

its  lactone,  sedanolide  CiaHisOa.    Sedanonic  acidy  CisHigOs  melts  at  113^, 

and  possibly  occurs  as  an  anhydride  in  the  oil.    These  2  acids  are  nearly 

related,  and  Ciamician  and  Silber  consider  that  sedanolic  acid  is  o-oxyamyl- 

tetrahydrobenzoic  acid,  and  that  sedanonic  acid  is  a  related  ketonic  acid. 

Schinmiel  &  Co.*  isolated  and  described  the  sesquiterpene  present  in  this 

oil,  which  they  prepared  by  regenerating  the  hydrocarbon  from  its  crude 

hydrochloride.    Its  characters  were  given  as  follows:  b.  p.  268-272®,  sp.  gr. 

0.9196  at  20®,  optical  rotation  +49**  30'  and  ref.  index  1.5048.    Semmler  and 

Risse*  consider  that  a  second  sesquiterpene  has  been  present,  and  that  after 

the  elimination  of  this  pure  selinene  should  have  a  rotation  of  +61^  36'  and 

a  ref.  index  1.5092. 

Champaca  Oil. 

This  oil,  somewhat  resembling  ylang-ylang  oil,  is  one  of  very  high  per- 
fume value.  It  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Michdia  Champaca^  a  plant 
cultivated,  and  also  growing  wild,  in  the  forests  of  the  Himalayas,  from  Nepal 
and  Kumaon  eastwards;  and  also  in  the  Nilghiris  and  Travancore,  Java  and  the 
Philippines.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  an  exquisite  odour,  are  not  unlike  a 
double  narcissus.  The  essential  oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  is  known  in 
India  as  Pand  or  Champa-ka-uUer.  The  oil  is  known  as  Yelhw  Champaca^ 
whilst  that  from  Michdia  longifolia  is  known  as  WhUe  Champaca.  A  sample 
of  the  former  distilled  in  Java  (yellow  champaca  oil)  was  a  pale  yellow  oil  of 
thin  consistency,  resembling,  in  a  degree,  oil  of  orris  in  odour.  It  had  a 
sp.  gr.  0.914,  and  an  optical  rotation  —13®  I4^  The  oil  of  white  champaca 
from  the  same  source  had  a  sp.  gr.  0.883  to  0.897,  an  optical  rotation  —12^ 
50'  and  ref.  index  1.4470.  Its  odour  recalled  that  of  basil.  According  to 
Schimmel  &  Co.,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  from  Michdia  champaca  varies  from 
0.907  to  0.940  and  the  optical  rotation  from  —12°  18'  to  —55**. 

According  to  Bacon^  the  oil  deposits  crystals,  and  on  standing  for  a  time 

»B«r.  X897.  40,  492. 

*  Report,  Apnl.  19x0,  3a. 

>  Ber.,  X9I2,  45t  3301- 

«  Philippine  J.  Sci„  19x0.  5>  a63. 
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becomes  semi-solid.  Brooks^  states  that  the  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.904  to 
to  0.9107  at  3oV3o°,  ref.  index  1.4640  to  1.4688,  and  ester  value  after 
acetylation  199.  Benzyl  alcohol  and  benzaldehyde  are  constituents  of  the 
oil. 

The  leaf  oil  which  is  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Java  has  a  sp.  gr. 
0.922,  optical  rotation  +12^  3o^  ester  value  about  25,  and  ester  value  after 
acetylation  about  60  to  65. 

Clove  OIL 

Clove  oil  has  a  very  high  ref.  index,  rarely  falling  below  1.53 10  and  usu- 
ally reaching  1.5340. 

Castor  oil  has  recently  been  found  as  an  adulterant  of  clove  oil.  This 
adulterant  lowers  the  sp.  gr.  and  the  ref.  index,  and  causes  the  oil,  although 
soluble  in  1.5  to  2  volumes  of  70%  alcohol,  to  become  turbid  on  the  addition 
of  more  alcohol. 

From  the  highest  boiling  fractions  of  oil  of  clove  stems  (b.  p.  143  to  155^ 
at  9  mm.;  a^  —  21^;  d'®*  0.966;  no*®*  1.5010)  F.  W.  Semmler  and  E.  W. 
Maye***  have  isolated  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  CisHjeO,  which  they  found  to 
possess  the  following  constants:  b.  p.  138  to  148°  (8mm.),  d^*** 0.9681,  a©— 17*^, 
Uo  1.5010,  mol.  refr.  found  68.18,  calc.  for  Ci6H2«0/~68.o7.  Judging  from 
these  values  the  substance  is  a  bicyclic  sesquiterpene  alcohol  with  one  double 
bond.  The  chloride  of  the  alcohol  (b.  p.  147  to  155®  at  12  mm.;  d*®*  0.990) 
when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  solution  yields  a  hydrocarbon  having 

the  following  properties:  b.  p.  123  to  126®  (10  mm.),  d"*  0.9273,  ao*"*— 23®, 

20** 
n©     1.5024. 

Clove  leaf  oil  closely  resembles  clove  bud  oil  in  characters,  and  contains 

from  78  to  88%  of  eugenol. 

Oil  of  Cubebs. 

The  ref.  index  of  oil  of  cubebs  varies  from  1.4935  ^^  1.4970. 

Some  spurious  cubeb  oil,  distilled  from  a  species  of  Piper  not  yet  identified, 
has  recently  been  found  on  the  market.  Umney  and  Potter'  found  it  to  have 
an  optical  rotation  of  about  — 14^. 

In  the  fractional  distillation  of  the  oil,  a  considerable  amount  should  pass 
over  between  250®  and  280®.  A  sample  having  a  sp.  gr.  0.913,  optical  rota- 
tion —  24^  and  ref.  index  1.49 15  gave  the  following  results  on  fractionation: 

Bdow    I7S* Nil. 

160" 4% 

185" 7  % 

190® * 10  % 

aoo* X4% 

aio® 18% 

aao* 22  % 

230"* as  % 

240* 28  % 

2SO* 33  % 

Above  250' 67  % 

1  Philippine  J.  Sci.,  191 X.  6,  333. 

*  Ber.,  191a,  45>  i3?a. 

*  Chem.  and  DruggxsU  X9xa.  8o,  331.  443* 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  on  cubeb  oils,  recently  distilled  by 
Messrs.  Stafiford  Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


Sp.  gr.  at  25*  C. 

Rotation 
100  m/m. 

Ref .  index 
at  35°  C. 

DistiUate 

ai>xyroz.  % 

Under  350® 

350°  /380* 

0.919 

-39.4 

X.4938 

3X.6 

75.0 

0.930 

-29.4 

X.4930 

39 -O 

66.0 

0.933 

-39.1 

1.4950 

17.0 

78.0 

0.934 

-38.5 

1-4944 

33.0 

64.0 

0.933 

—  37.3 

1.4944 

14.0 

80.0 

0.934 

-37.4 

1.4949 

33. 0 

73.0 

0.937 

—  37.3 

I.49SO 

50.0 

44.0 

Cypress  Leaf  Oil. 

The  oil  from  the  leaves  of  Cupressus  sempervirens  has  during  the  past  few 
years  become  very  popular  as  a  remedy  for  whooping-cough. 

The  oil  contains  a  mixture  of  terpenes,  a  ketone  resembling  thujone,  a 
sesquiterpene,  cedrol,  sabinol,  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  and  esters  of 
terpineol. 

The  oil  has  the  following  characters: 


German  distilled 

French  distilled 

Algerian  distilled 

Sp.  ar. 

0.880-0.900 

+4*  to  +x8» 

X.  4740- X.  4800 

1.5  to  3.0 

13  to  33 

36  to  57 

0.868-0.884 

+  I3*»  to  -I-3I* 

X.  47 10- 1. 4760 
0  to  3 
3  to  X4 
9  to  33 

0 . 8764 

Rotation  ^ . .   . ..  ^ .    ^ .    4 .  * .  - .  - 

-1-33'  18' 

Ref.  index . .    ....... 

Acid  vftlue 

Bster  value    

Ester  value  after  acetylation  . . . 

Eucalyptus  Oil. 

Numerous  new  species  of  eucalyptus  oil  have  been  described,  but  as  they 
add  nothing  to  the  commercial  and  little  to  the  chemical  knowledge  of  this 
oil  they  need  no  detailed  descriptions. 

Estimation  of  Cineol. — The  resorcinol  method,  advocated  by  Schimmel  & 
Co.,  has  not  met  with  universal  approval  (Vol.  IV,  p.  341).  In  cases  where 
the  oil  is  very  rich  in  cineol,  the  contents  of  the  flask  set  to  a  solid  mass  and 
no  reading  is  possible.  This  is  to  some  extent  obviated  by  diluting  the  oil 
with  an  equal  volume  of  petroleum,  and  making  the  necessary  correction  in 
reading  the  unabsorbed  portion.  There  is  also  no  doubt*  that  other  oxy- 
genated constituents  than  cineol  are  absorbed,  and  that  the  process  is  not  very 
accurate. 

Dodge,^  in  a  commimication  to  the  8th  Inter.  Con.  of  Appl.  Chem.  has 
suggested  another  method  for  the  estimation  of  cineol. 

1  Bennett.  Clum.  and  Druggist,  1908,  x,  55;  Ptrf.  and  Ess.  OH  Rteord,  X9X3,  369. 
>/.  Ind.  Bng.  Chem.,  X9X3.  4*  359 
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This  is  based  upon  the  familiar  fact  that,  in  the  cold,  dneol  remains 
practically  unattacked  by  potassium  permanganate,  whereas  the  remainiiig 
constituents  of  the  oils  in  question  (eucalyptus  oil  and  cajuput  oil)  are  oxidised 
into  soluble  compounds.  The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  lo  ex.  of  the 
oil  are  placed  in  a  narrow-necked  flask,  cooled  with  ice-water,  and  shaken  with 
a  gradually-added  5  to  6%  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  tmtil  the 
latter  is  present  in  excess.  The  mixture  is  then  left  standing  in  ice-water  for 
from  12  to  18  hours  with  occasional  shaking,  after  which  the  manganese  per- 
oxide which  has  separated  is  brought  into  solution  by  carefully  adding  sul- 
phurous acid  (or  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  +  hydrochloric  acid).  The  unat- 
tacked oil  (eucalyptol)  is  brought  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  pipetted  into  a 
graduated  tube,  washed  with  a  little  alkali,  and  estimated  volumetrically. 
Its  sp.  gr.  should  be  0.929  to  0.930  (15°);  it  should  be  inactive,  and  dissolve 
in  3  to  5  volimies  of  60%  alcohol  at  25**. 

Bennett^  has  carried  out  a  series  of  estimations  with  the  following  results: 


Cineol  by  per- 
manganate 
process. 

Cineol  by  phos- 
phoric acid 
process 

Resordnol 
process 

Eucalyptol 

% 

80 

7S 
80 
70 

% 

% 

Oil  of  eucalyptus,  b,  p 

70 
68 

80 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  slobulus 

65 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  amyRdalina 

Oil  of  cajuDUt.  ffood  Quality 

14 

5d 

Oil  of  cajuout.  fractioxiated 

17 

It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that,  although  the  process  may  give 
approximate  results  with  eucal3^tol  itself  and  with  eucal3^tus  oils  of  high 
cineol  content;  it  is  hot  to  be  relied  upon  for  cajuput  oils  or  for  eucalyptus  oils 
of  the  amygdalina  type,  since  these  oils  evidently  contain  constituents  which 
are  not  readily  oxidised  by  cold  solution  of  permanganate.  Further  e3q)eri- 
ments  are  being  made  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  terpenes  and  ses- 
quiterpenes are  oxidised  under  different  conditions.  The  process  is  easSy 
carried  out,  and,  if  it  can  be  modified  to  give  accurate  results,  it  would  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  analytical  methods  for  essential  oils. 


Fennel  Oil. 

This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  several  varieties  of  FcBnkidum 
vulgare,  which  is  found  all  over  Europe  except  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
being  especially  common  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral;  it  is  also  found  in 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India  and  Japan.  Two  oils  are  recognised  in  commerce, 
the  "sweet'*  and  "bitter"  oils,  the  former  being  more  esteemed.  The  sweet 
fennel  is  said  to  be  Fosniculum  sativum,  but  this  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  wild  fennel.    The  great  variability  in  the  fruits  of  different 

>  Perf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record^  ipza*  395. 
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districts  makes  it  necessary  to  fix  some  limits  for  the  physical  characters  of  the 
oil,  which,  however,  may  be  exceeded  in  individual  cases.  The  terpenes, 
pinene,  phellandrene,  dipentene  and  limonene,  have  all  been  detected  in  fen- 
nel oils,  and  the  ketone  f enchone,  and  anethole.  All  these  bodies,  however, 
may  not  occur  in  any  given  sample.  Upon  the  presence  of  anethole  the  value 
of  the  oil  chiefly  depends  and  the  solidifying  point  of  the  oil  is  therefore  a  fair 
criterion  of  its  value,  if  the  oil  is  pure.  A  good  oil  will,  according  to  Parry, 
contain  as  much  as  60%  of  anethole.  The  sp.  gr.  should  not  fall  below  0.960 
nor  above  0.980,  and  the  optical  rotation  should  vary  from  +6**  to  +20®. 
The  solidif3dng  point  (see  Oil  of  Aniseed)  should  not  fall  below  +5*.  If  neces- 
sary the  oystalline  stearoptene  may  be  separated  and  examined,  but  as  a 
rule  added  solid  bodies  will  alter  the  other  characters  of  the  oil.  The  above 
tests  win  guard  against  the  abstraction  of  anethole,  or  the  addition  of  the 
residue  of  oil  from  which  this  body  has  been  abstracted. 


Geranium  Oil. 

The  following  are  now  accepted  as  the  characters  of  the  various  t3rpes  of 
geranium  oil. 


Reunion  oil. 
Afiican  oil.. 
French  oil.. 
Spanish  oil. 
Coraican  oil 
German  oiL 


sp.  gr. 


0.888-0.896 
0.893-0.904 
0.896-0. 90s 
0.897-0.907 
o. 896-0. 90X 
0.906 


Rotation 


Ref.  index 


Bsten 


-7        to  -i4f 
—  6*  3it/  to  —12* 


-7" 
-7« 
-8« 


to  -II* 
to  -II* 
to  -II* 
-16* 


I . 462-1 . 468 

I. 465-1. 472 
I. 463-1. 469 
1.462-1.469 
1.461-1.471 


21-33% 
15-30% 
19-28% 
27-43% 
32-27% 

28% 


By  using  the  acetylation  and  formylation  processes,  the  foUowing  results 
have  been  obtained  by  various  observers,  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  total 
alcohols  and  of  dtronellol  present  in  difiFerent  types  of  geranium  oil: 


oa 


Total   alcohols 


Citronellol 


Observer 


African. I  69-79% 

Rnxnion I  69-75  % 

Coraican i  69.8% 

Trappede  Staou6U. 71 -5% 

Preach 72.7% 

Algerian- 1  74.  i  % 

Boorbon 73-0% 

99T»<»»- 73.7% 

Asian 1  69-72  % 


32-43% 

44-51% 

30.3% 

27.9% 

39.8% 

32.9% 
44.3% 
45-9% 
51-62% 


Simmons 

Simmons 

Simmons 

Simmons 

Umney 

Umney 

Umney 

Umney 

Umney 


Artificial  esters  are  now  a  common  adulterant  of  geranium  oil.    Details 
as  to  the  detection  of  these  are  to  be  found  on  pages  330  to  336. 
,  Pany*  has  detected  ethyl  oxalate  as  an  adulterant  of  this  oil.    He  gives 
the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  this  adulteration. 

Ethyl  oxalate  is  a  colourless,  somewhat  aromatic,  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1.079  ^^ 

>  P*rf.  and  Bss.  Oil  Record,  191 1,  83. 
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20°,  and  b.  p.  186^.    It  appears  as  rather  more  than  twice  its  weight  of 
geranyl  acetate,  or  still  more  of  geranyl  tiglate. 
The  oils  in  question  had  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  gr.  at  is»  Ref.  index  at  »•        Apparent  ester  value,  Roution 

I.  0.9197  1.4703  57. S  -io»40' 

3.  0.9093  Z.4703  46.0  — xo*35' 

3.  0.9335  1.4634  74 -O  —10*45' 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  commencement  of  saponification  under  a 
reflux  condenser,  a  good  crop  of  silky  crystals  appears  in  the  flask,  due  to  the 
formation  of  potassium  oxalate  which  crystallises  out.  The  saponificadoa 
liquid,  freed  from  alcohol,  and  filtered  from  the  decomposed  oil^  contained 
oxalic  acid  which  was  identified  by  the  usual  tests. 

In  an  exhaustive  classification  of  the  geranium  species  and  their  odours, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  an  elaborate  article  on  the  genus  pelargonium  by 
E.  M.  Holmes.^ 

Ginger  Oil. 

This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  rhizomes  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  d 
tropical  Asia,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  Australia. 

The  constituents  of  the  oil  are  as  follows:  ^-camphene,  /3-phellandiene, 
cineol,  citral,  bomeol,  geraniol  (?),  the  sesquiterpene  zingiberene,  and 
decylic  aldehyde.     Ginger  oil  has  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  gr ^-^75  to 0.886 

Optical  rotation —2dr  to  —50* 

Acid  value. o  to  a 

Bster  value. •. .  o  to  15 

Ester,  value  after  acetylation 33  to  42 

Ref.  index x -4795  to  X .4855 

Ginger  oil  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  requiring  from  6  to  lo  volumes 
of  95%  alcohol  to  give  even  an  opalescent  solution.  According  to  Thresh, 
the  English  distilled  oil  yields  the  following  fractions  on  distillation: 

% 

Below  ISO** 5 

I50**-200* 10 

20O®-24O<» 8 

240**-26s** 6o 

265^-300® 7 

Residue zo 

These  results  yield  but  little  information,  however,  as  decomposition  goes 
on  to  a  slight  extent  during  distillation  at  ordinary  pressures. 

Hop  Oil. 

This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Humtdus  lupulus.  It  is  an  oil  of 
pronounced  odour  of  hops,  and  contains  the  following  constituents:  myrcene, 
linalol,  an  acid  which  exists  in  the  form  of  esters,  and  which  is  probably 

1  Per/,  and   Ess.  Oil  Records  I9i3i  239. 
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isononyHc  add;  geraniol,  o-caryophyilene,  and  /3-caryophyllene  (the  two 
last  named  appear  to  be  the  true  constituents  of  the  body  named  humidene 
by  Chapman  {Trans.,  1895,  67,  54,  780).  Genuine  bop  oil  has  the  follow- 
ing characters: 

Sp.gr. 0.855   too. 895 

Oiptacal  rotation. —  i*  to  +i* 

Kef.  index. 1 .4850  to  z .  4925 

Acid  value. o  to  zo 

Bster  yalue. 15  to  40 

Ester  value  after  aoetylation about  70  to  80. 

Junker  Berry  Oil. 

This  oil  (vide  page  345,  Vol.  IV)  is  sometimes  slightly  dextrorotatory 
(Russian  oil)  and  is  also  as  highly  laevorotatory  as  — 19°  (Hungarian  oil). 

The  constituents  of  juniper  berry  oil  are  a-pinene,  camphene,  terpinenol, 
geraniol  (?),  bomeol  (?)  and  cadinene.  Terpineol  does  not  appear  to  be 
present.  In  distilling  juniper  oil  fractionaUy,  the  last  20%  should  have  a 
ref.  index  of  1.4950  to  1.5120.  Adulteration  with  much  turpentine  will  cause 
this  figure  to  be  lowered. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  juniper  oil  alters  in  character  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  by  keeping.  Its  sp.  gr.  rises  and  its  solubility  decreases,  so 
that  old  juniper  oil  will  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  various 
Pharmacopceias. 

Lavender  Oils* 

The  following  bodies  have  recently  been  discovered  in  lavender  oil 
(from  Lavendula  vera).  Elze^  has  isolated  the  alcohol  nerol,  and  the  phenol, 
thymol;  and  Schimmd  &  Co.*  have  found  the  sesquiterpene^  caryophyllene. 

Improvements  in  the  methods  of  distillation  appear  to  be  responsible  for 
occasional  increases  in  the  ester  values  of  French  and  the  other  foreign  laven« 
der  oils.  A  sample  distilled  at  Barr^me'  was  found  to  contain  55.7%  of 
esters,  which  is  confirmed  by  Schimmel  &  Co.^  who  have  found  as  much  as 
56%  for  oil  distilled  in  this  district.  Samples  distilled  in  Dalmatia  have  also 
been  found  to  contain  from  43  to  57%.* 

The  sp.  gr.  of  genuine  lavender  oils  will  sometimes  fall  to  0.880,  but  in  such 
cases  care  should  be  exercised  in  judging  all  the  other  analytical  figures  of 
such  an  abnormal  oil.  Old  oils  will  often  be  found  with  abnormally  high  sp. 
gr.,  so  that  the  age  of  the  oil  must  be  taken  into  account.  For  the  tendency 
of  true  and  spike  lavender  flowers  to  hybridise,  see  Birckenstock.'  The 
hybrid  plants  are  known  as  "spigouse"  and  "lavandin/*  and  the  oils  there- 
from are  midway  in  characters  between  lavender  and  spike  oils. 

Two  typical  lavandin  oils  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis: 

>  Ckem,  ZtiL,  19x0.  34,  1029. 

*  Report,  Apnl,  I9idi  TO. 

*  Peif.  and  Bsa.  OU  Record,  1913.  4,  134. 

*  Report,  October,  19x3.  68. 

^Perf.  and  Ess.  OU  Record,  19x3.  4»  XS3. 

*  SchtmrneTs  Report,  Oct..  1906. 
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I 

2 

So.  BT 

0.9027 

-0«43' 

6.23% 

34.8% 

o.toos 

Optical  rotation 

-I*  35* 

Bster  value 

Q.12% 

Total  alcohols 

36.  s% 

For  the  adulteration  of  lavender  oil  with  artificial  esters,  see  under  "Esters" 
(page  330). 

The  following  table^  shows  the  influence  of  certain  adulterants  on  lav- 
ender oil.  Samples  Nos.  i  and  2  are  adulterated  with  terpinyl  acetate.  No. 
3  was  abnormal,  but  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  oil  after  steam  dis- 
tillation, the  abnormalities  were  due  to  resinification,  rather  than  to  adultera- 
tion. No.  4  was  adulterated  with  glyceryl  acetate,  and  No.  5  is  a  pure  high 
ester  oil  which  gave  identical,  or  nearly  identical  results,  when  different 
quantities  of  potash  were  used  for  saponification. 


Lavender  oil 


No.  I 


Original 
oil 


Dist. 

with 

steam 


Original 
oil 


Shaken 

once 

with 

S%  ale. 


15  cu:.    I  10  ex. 
aeminormal 
potash  solutwa 


d» 

«D 

Solub.  in  70%  alcohol 

Acid  value 

Bster  value  after  i  h.  sap. 

with  10  CO.  N  J2  solution. 
Bster    content     (calc.     for 

linalyl  ac.) 

Ester  value  after  2  h.  sap. 

with  20  c.c.  H  N,  solution 
Ester  value  after  z  h.  sap. 

with  10  cc  H  N.  solution 

+25  cc.  ale 

Difference 

Sap.  value 

Acid  value  II 

Difference 

Terpinyl  acet.  content  about 
Esters  of  spar.  vol.  acids. . . 
Glyceryl  ester 


0.9007 
-3**  55' 
2.5  vol. 
0.3 

78.4 

37.4% 

82.7 


o . 8946 

-2"  34' 
2.S  vol. 
0.5 

83.3 

29.2% 
87.6 


69.7 
13.0 

78.7 

75.7 

3.0 

not  ascertainable 
not  ascertainable 


77.0 
10.6 
83.8 

83.7 
o.x 


0.9072 

-5^14' 
1 . 9  voL 
0.8 

100.5 

35-2% 

104.2 


99.0 

5.2 

IOI.3 

96.7 
4.6 

^  doubt- 
ful 


I 


0.8932 
-5"  37' 

2  . 2  vol. 


TO2.5 

35-9% 
104.6 


0.8992 
-4'*  32' 
2.5  vol. 

0.5 
90.0 

31.5% 
91. 9 


100.6 
4.0 

XO2.5 
100.6 

1.9 

not  ascertainable 
not  ascertainable 
not  asc.  I  piesent 


91. 1 
0.8 

90.5 
90.6 


■   ••••« 

87.0 
30.4% 


0.8913 
-8«43'  . 
4.5  voL  

0.3       I     O.J 

I 

145.7       ' 143-4 


51% 
X46.0 


144. 1 
19 


SO.l'? 

1 146.0 


13a  9 
13. 1 


In  regard  to  Spanish  spike  lavender  oil,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  optial 
rotation  of  the  oil  (as  well  as  of  the  fixst  io%  distilled)  is  more  often  than  not 
to  the  left. 

Commercial  spike  oils,  especially  Spanish  oil,  are  almost  bound  to  contain 
small  quantities  of  labiate  oils  other  than  true  spike  oil,  because  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  separate  the  flowers  which  are  to  be  found  growing  side  by 
side  with  genuine  Lavandula  spica,  so  that  a  mixture  of  these  with  a  small 
quantity  of  allied  species  is  usually  thrown  into  the  still.  The  following  are 
several  varieties  of  lavender  which  are  occasionally  distilled. 

The  oil  from  Lavandula  pedunculata  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.939  ^^^  optical  rota- 
tion —45°.    It  contains  nearly  40%  of  esters,  in  addition  to  cineol  andpos- 

>  Schimmtlfr  Co.,  Report,  April,  19x2.  86. 
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sibly  thujone.  The  oil  of  Lavandula  Stcschas  (the  ''holy  rosemary''  of  the 
Spaniards)  resembles  rosemary  rather  than  lavender  in  its  odour.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  about  0.940.  The  oil  of  Lavandula  denUUa,  of  sp.  gr.  0.926,  also  resembles 
rosemary^  with  a  marked  camphoraceous  odour*  Charabot^  records  the 
examination  of  a  sample  of  Spanish  lavender  oil,  but  does  not  state  its  source. 
He  found  in  it  much  free  linalol,  but  only  3%  of  esters.  Bomeol  was  also 
present. 

Lemon  OiL 

A  favourite  adulterant  of  lemon  oil  is  a  highly  purified  Greek  tur|>entine, 
fortified  with  lemongrass  dtral.  Greek  turpentine  is  obtained  from  Pinus 
halapensisy  and  has  the  following  characters: 

sp.  ^. 0.861    to  0.486 

Optical  roUtion +33*  to  +3P* 

Ref.  index i  .4675  to  x  .470S 

The  analytical  figures  for  lemon  oil  vary  considerably  at  different  periods 
of  the  pressing,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  examine,  as  far  as  possible,  authen- 
tic samples  from  various  districts,  pressed  at  different  times,  in  order  to  assist 
one  in  discriminating  between  adulterated  and  merely  low-grade  samples. 

The  ref.  index  of  pure  lemon  oil  is  usually  i.475o,  rarely  below  1.4750  and 
in  the  writer's  experience  never  below  14740. 

In  certain  seasons  the  sp.  gr.  may  rarely  fall  to  0.855,  ^^^^  where  only 
spring  lemons  are  used  even  to  0.854,  and  the  optical  rotation  will  some- 
times be  found  as  low  as  +55- 

All  pure  lemon  oil  contains  a  small  quantity  of  pinene,  and  the  writer 
considers  that  Chace's  method  of  detecting  turpentine  in  lemon  oil  (Vol.  IV, 
P*  356)  niust  be  used  with  considerable  caution. 

Lime  OiL 

This  oil  is  obtained  either  by  an  expression  process  (generaUy  by  the 
ecuelle)  or  by  distillation,  from  Citrus  limetta  (Italian)  or  CUrus  medica  var. 
acida  (West  Indian).  The  pressed  oil  is  the  superior  of  the  two  and  com- 
mands a  much  higher  price.  Italian  lime  oil,  which  is  expressed,  not  dis- 
tilled, is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  and  has  a  characteristic  fragrant  odour 
of  the  fruit  with  a  secondary  odour  of  bergamot.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.870 
to  0.875,  ^^d  its  rotation  from  +34^  to  +40®.  It  contains  linalyl  acetate 
and  citral.  It  also  contains  a  little  free  linalol,  but  not  more  than  3  or  4%. 
The  bulk  of  the  oil  consists  of  the  terpene  limonene. 

The  West  Indian  oil,  which  is  the  usual  oil  of  commerce,  is  obtained  from 
the  fruits  of  Citrus  medica  var.  acida,  whose  juice  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
dtric  add.  The  plant  is  plentiful  in  Jamaica,  Dominica  and  Tahiti;  but 
the  most  important  plantations  are  on  the  island  of  Montserrat,  one  of  the 
AntiUes.  The  lime  harvest  here  lasts  from  September  to  January,  and  the 
chief  product  is,  of  course,  the  lime  juice. 

>  BmU.  Soc.  Chim.,  I7»  378. 
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It  is  well  known  that  distilled  lime  oil  is  quite  different  from  the  hand- 
expressed  oily  the  first-named  oil  having  a  disagreeable,  turpentine-like 
odour.  H.  A.  Tempany  and  N.  Greenhaigh,^  who  have  investigated  the 
matter  are  of  opinion  that  the  difference  is  caused  by  the  loss,  during  the 
process  of  distillation,  of  part  of  the  lowest  and  highest  boiling  fractions. 
They  distilled  hand-expressed  oils  with  steam,  and  obtained  an  oil  with  the 
characteristic  turpentine-like  odour  of  the  distilled  oil  of  commerce.  The 
highest  boiling  fractions  of  the  hand-expressed  oil  contain  a  blue  fluorescent, 
crystalline  body  (perhaps  methyl  anthranilate),  which  is  absent  from  the 
distilled  oil.  Moreover,  limettin,  which  ordinarily  separates  out  from  the 
hand-expressed  oil  when  it  is  left  standing,  is  absent  from  the  distilled  oil. 
As  a  rule  the  citral-content  of  the  distilled  oil  is  lower  than  that  of  the  hand- 
expressed  oil.  The  authors  found  authentic  samples  to  show  the  following 
properties: 

I.  Han4-expressed  oils:  d*®®  0.8712  to  0.8859,  an**®  +  31.38  to  33.43^ 
n^*^®  1.4789  to  1.4851,  acid  value  1.35  to  2.8,  citral  content  2.2  to  6.6%. 

II.  Distilled  oils:  d'^  0.8540  to  0.8858,  aD"°+33-09  to  34.89^  n^"* 
1.4702  to  1.4713,  acid  value  0.76  to  1.3  dtral  content  1.2  to  2.0%. 

Linaloe  Oil. 

The  linaloe  oil  of  ordinary  commerce  is  distilled  both  in  Mexico  and 
Europe  from  the  wood  of  several  species  of  Bursera,  chiefly  from  Bursera 
Ddpechiana  and  Bursera  aloexylon,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  aloe 
wood,  as  its  name  implies  (lignaloe).  A  linaloe  wood  is  also  exported  from 
French  Guiana  and  Brazil,  but  this,  known  locally  as  bois  de  rosefemdU  or 
licari  wood,  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  Lauracea,  probably  Ocotea  caudate. 
Its  essential  oil  is  known  as  cayenne  linaloe  oU,  or  oil  of  Bois  de  Rose. 

The  principal  odorous  substance  of  both  oils  is  the  alcohol,  linalol.  In 
addition  Mexican  linaloe  oil  has  been  found  to  contain  geraniol,  linalol  oxide, 
methyl-heptenone,  a  sesquiterpene,  two  terpenes,  methyl-heptenol,  terpineol, 
and  myrcene.  Cayerme  linaloe  oil  contains  also  terpineol,  geraniol,  methyl- 
heptenone,  methyl-heptenol,  nerol,  cineol,  dipentene  and  probably  myrcene. 

The  general  characters  of  the  two  oils  usually  fall  within  the  following 
limits: 


Mexican 


Cayenne 


Sp.gr 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

Add  value 

Ester  value 

Free  alcohols 

(Detennincd  in  xylene  solution). 


o.  870-0. 8S0 

-  10*    to  —  19* 

I . 4610-1 . 4630 

1-3 

S-9 

85-96% 


0.875  too. 898 

+8«to  -12" 

1. 4590-1. 4645 

1-3 

3-J0  (rarely  40-75) 

84-94% 


^  West  Indian  Bull.,  19121  X2,  498. 
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Botli  oils  are  soluble  in  3  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  estimation  of  linalol  must  be  carried  out  with  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  acetylation  process  described  under  the  estimation  of  free 
alcohols,  xylene  being  the  best  diluent. 

The  behaviour  of  the  oil  on  fractional  distillation  affords  a  useful 
indication  of  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  sample,  a  high  linalol  value  being 
indicated  by  a  close  similarity  in  the  various  fractions  constituting  the  first 
90%  distilling.  A  typical  sample  distilled  by  the  writer  and  Bennett,  having 
a  sp.  gr.  0.8S2  and  an  optical  rotation  —  ii^  gave  the  following  results: 


% 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

R«f.  index 

z 
a 
3 
4 

1 

xo 
ao 
ao 
30 
ao 
xo 

0.808 
0.870 
0.87X 
0.873 
0.876 

0.913 

-xx» 
-li»30' 

-X30* 

1.4580 
X.4S90 
X.4605 

X.46X3 

1.4630 
X.47SO 

An  oil  known  as  shiu  oil  distilled  in  Formosa  from  a  species  of  cinnamon 
(?)  contains  a  large  amount  of  linalol,  and  may  be  expected  to  become  an 
adulterant  of  linaloe  oil,  which  is  largely  used  in  perfumery,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  perfumes. 

Shiu  oil,  however,  contains  camphor,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove 
the  whole  of  this,  the  presence  of  camphor  in  linaloe  oil  may  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  shiu  oil.  Schimmel  &  Co.^  give  the  following 
methods  for  its  detection. 

Detection  of  r4iiiiphor  by  Means  of  Semi-carbazide  H]rdrochlQride. — 25 
grm.  of  oil,  distilled  by  steam,  are  diluted  with  a  mixture  of  i  grm.  of  semi- 
carbazide  hydrochloride  and  i  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  in  25  c.c.  of  90% 
alcohol.  After  standing  for  24  hours,  i  grm.  is  added  and  the  whole  mass 
distilled  by  steam.  The  distillation-residue  is  slightly  evaporated  in  a  dish 
on  the  water-bath  and  cooled.  This  causes  the  semi-carbazone  to  separate 
out  from  the  camphor.  A  little  hydrazodicarbonamide  (decomposition 
product  of  the  semi-carbazide  hydrochloride)  may  be  found  admixed  with  the 
latter.  The  semi-carbazone  is  now  filtered  off  and  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol, 
the  hydrazodicarbonamide  remaining  undissolved.  When  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated  the  camphor  semi-carbazone  is  left;  when  decomposed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  the  latter  shoulxl  develop  a  clearly  perceptible  odour  of  cam- 
phor. As  a  rule  the  semi-carbazone  does  not  melt  very  sharply,  because  the 
substance  is  still  contaminated  with  certain  other  compounds  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  repeated  recrystallisation,  but  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
available  is  often  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

So  small  an  addition  to  linaloe  oil  as  i  %  of  camphor  can  be  traced  by  the 
semi-carbazide  method,  especially  when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for 

1  Rtpcrt,  Oct.,  X9X3,  7X. 
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more  than  24  hours.  But  the  method  is  not  suitable  for  quantitative  esti- 
mation;  for  example,  after  one  single  treatment  of  a  mixture  of  80%  linalol 
and  20%  camphor  only  11%  camphor  was  traceable  after  an  interval  of  2 
days.    The  method  has,  moreover,  the  great  drawback  of  being  very  slow. 

Estinmtion  of  Canqdior  by  Oxidation  witii  Potassium  PennangBnate.— 
Much  better  results  were  obtained  by  this  method,  which  made  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  camphor-content  rapidly  and  with  great  accuracy. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows:  In  a  distilling  flask  of  2  litres  capacity, 
50  grm.  of  potassium  permanganate  and  300  c.c.  of  water  are  placed;  within 
the  course  of  30  minutes,  10  grm.  linaloe  oil  are  added  gradually  through  a 
dropping  funnel,  cooling  strongly  with  ice.  The  oil  is  dissolved  by  wanmng 
it.  When  the  action  is  quite  completed  and  no  further  warming  takes  place 
(after  about  2  hours)  a  further  200  c.c.  of  water  are  added  and  the  unattacked 
camphor  is  driven  over  with  steam. 

By  this  method  it  was  possible  to  detect  the  addition  to  linaloe  oil  of  1% 
camphor  and  10%  shiu  oil.  The  manipulation  can  be  carried  out  in  about 
4  hours,  and  the  method  is  also  suitable  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
camphor  in  linaloe  oils  which  have  been  adulterated  with  shiu  oils,  for  which 
puipose  it  is  necessary  to  shake  out  the  steam-distillate  several  times  with 
ether  after  adding  common  salt.  The  ethereal  extracts  are  placed  together 
and  the  residue  is  weighed  after  evaporating  the  ether. 

Orange  OiL 

The  presence  of  citral  and  citronellal  in  orange  oil  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
highly  improbable. 

The  statement  that  oil  of  orange  has  a  higher  optical  rotation  than  any 
other  essential  oil  (see  Vol.  IV,  p.  360)  is  inaccurate. 

Jamaican  orange  oil  is  now  a  regular  commercial  article,  and  although 
it  differs  slightly  from  Sicilian  oil,  the  two  products  are  very  nearly  identical. 
The  writer  has  examined  samples  of  this  Jamaican  oil  with  the  following 
results.    A  sample  of  sweet  oil  had  the  following  characters: 

Sp. gr.  at  IS* o. 850 

Optical  rotation +93'40 

Ref.  index  at  20^ i .  47x9 

On  fractionation  under  12  mm.  pressure,  the  oil  gave  the  following  frac- 
tions: 

ID  C.C.  of  rotation  +  97^  30'  and  ref.  index  i  .4709 

80  c.c.  of  rotation  +  99*  ao'  and  ref.  index  1.4707 

5.7  c.c.  of  rotation  +  86"  S3'  and  ref.  index  Z.47OS 

The  total  aldehydes  present  were  found  to  be  1.2%. 
Two  other  samples  of  West  Indian  orange  oil  which  were  examined  under 
similar  circumstances  contained  1.3  an,d  1.4%  of  aldehydes. 

Compared  with  Sicilian  oils '  the  above  figures  show  no  appreciable 
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difference,  the  figures  being  practically  identical,  and  the  aldehyde  value  of 
such  oils  averaging  1.3%. 

Oil  of  Rue. 

The  herb,  Raia  graveolens,  yields  an  essential  oil  characterised  by  its 
extremely  low  sp.  gr.    The  oil  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  characteristic 
odour,  and  consists  almost  entirely  (at  least  90%)  of  methyl-nonyl-ketone, 
CHs.CO.C9Hi9,  with  a  small  amount  of  methyl-heptyl-ketone.    The  sp.  gr. 
of  the  oil  varies  from  0.830  to  0.847,  ^^^  ^^  ^  usually  slightly  dextrorotary, 
from  o**  to  +2**  30'.    When  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  freezing  mixtiire  the 
on  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  +9**  to  +10**.    It  begins  to  boil  at  215®, 
and  is  completely  distilled  at  232^.    It  should  dissolve  to  a  clear  solution  with 
from  2  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.    Pure  methyl-nonyl-ketone  is  a  bluish 
oil,  m.  p.  +15**  and  b.  p.  225**.    The  fluorescent  substance  present  is  the 
methyl  ester  of  methyl-anthranilic  add.    The  characters  given  below  are 
sufficient  to  guard  against  adulteration,  which,  however,  is  frequently  prac- 
tised, the  usual  adulterant  being  turpentine  and,  more  rarely,  petroleum, 
which,  however,  alter  the  constants  of  the  oil  so  much  as  to  be  very  easily 
detected.    Oil  of  rue  is  not  largely  employed  in  medicine,  and  has  occasionally 
been  employed  for  illegitimate  purposes. 

The  less  important  constituents  of  this  oil  are  pinene,  limonene,  cineol,  and, 
in  Algerian  oil,  traces  of  methyl-salicylate.  The  following  are  the  characters 
of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  oil. 


French 

Algerian 

Spanish 

OD*  fff  ■••  ..................... 

o.830H>.84<^ 
— o*  40'    to  +3*  xo' 

1.430-X.434 
S*  to  lO* 

0.837-0.845 
o'to-fi* 

I. 430-1. 433 
?•  to  n*^ 

0.833  to 0.848 

-  I*  to  +  X* 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

I.43I-X.434 

-a*  to  +8* 

&>lii1ifyitig  point ,,.,,--.,,-.. 

Petitgrain  Oil. 

A  number  of  parcels  of  petitgrain  oil  have  been  found  during  the  last  few 
years,  having  a  somewhat  low  ester  value,  and  a  high  optical  rotation.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  more  or  less  careless  selections  of  the  material  to  be 
distiUed,  in  which  some  yoimg  fruits,  more  mature  than  usual,  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  ester  value  of  such  oils  falls  to  35%,  and  the  optical  rotation 
rises  to  +9^-  A  sample  of  petitgrain  oil,  of  authentic  origin,  distilled  in 
Jamaica^  has  been  found  to  have  a  rotation  —6®  45'. 

Terpinyl  acetate  has  recently  been  found  as  an  adulterant  of  this  oil. 
The  following  results  are  obtained  on  the  analysis  of  several  samples  of 
petitgrain  oil  so  adulterated.  The  analyses  are  by  the  writer  and  by  Messrs. 
Schinunel  &  Co. 

>  BmIL  Imp,  InsUL,  1913.  iXf  437* 
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d»i 

«D 

Solubility 

Acid  value 

Ester  value  af  t'^r  i  h.  lap.  with  lo 

C.C.  N  /a  alkali 

Eater    content     (calc.     as    linalyl 

acetate) 

Ester  value  after  2  h.  sap.  with  ao 

cc.  semi-normal  alkali 

Ester  value  after  z  h.  sap.  with  xo 

cc.  semi-normal  alkali  -|-  25 cc  ale. 

Difference 

Sap.  value 

Acid  value  II 

Difference 

Terpinyl  acetate  content  about. . . . 


0.90x9 

5  vol.  &  m.  70 
p.c.  ale.  dilute 
sol.    opal. 
a. 3 

iix.a 
38.9  p.  c. 
119. 3 

xoa.3 

17.0 

1x3.5 
X07.6 

5-9 
9 .  P<c. 


0.8968 

+  1*40' 

3  vol.  ft  m.  70 

p.c.    ale. 

0.3 
iia.4 

39 . 4  P>  c. 
iai.8 

99.7 

aa.z 
zxa.7 
zxa.4 

0.3 

I  a.  p.c. 


0.8917 

+2*56' 
I  voL  ft  m.  80 
p.c  ale  dilute 
sol.    opal. 

0.$ 

Z36.8 

47.9  p.  c. 

138. 5 

X33.5 
5.0 

137.3 
xa8.4 

8.9 


0.800$ 

-la^y 

Any  voL  90 

px.   ale 

0.$ 

84  •• 
29.4  p-e. 
89.0 

80  5 
8.5 


Peppennint  Oil* 

• 

Japanese  peppermint  oil  has  been  found  to  contain  A^-menthenqne,  a 
ketone  not  hitherto  found  in  essential  oils.^  Lsvo-limonene,  which  Power 
isolated  from  American  oil  has  been  found  by  Murayama^  in  Japanese  oil. 
Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.'  have  identified  J-ethyl-n-amylcarbinol  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Japanese  oil.  Neo-menthol  is  also  present  in  this  oil* 
Thoms  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Japanese  plant  at  Dahlem  near  BerUn  and  in  German  South  West  Africa. 
The  characters  of  the  oils  obtained  are  compared  in  the  following  table  with 
those  of  normal  Japanese  distilled  oil. 


Old  Jap.  oil  (dist. 
in  Japan) 


Sp.gr 

«D 

Add  value 

Ester  value 

Ester  value  after  acet 
Esterified  menthol. . . 

Free  menthol 

Total  menthol 

Sol.  p 


0.9043  (i8*) 
-35. as*  (33**) 
4.0$ 
27.73 
289.5 
7.74 
72.77 
80.51 
cannot  be  determined 


Oil  from  herb  grown 

in  German  S.  W. 

Africa 


0.903a  (a a*) 
-35**  (24^) 

a. 99 

4.68 
304.8 

x.3oa% 
83Sa8% 
84.830% 
+ao  to  ao.s" 


Oil  from  herb  grown 

at  Dahlem  (snmmer 

19x1) 


0.8954  (23') 
-34-75*  (a5.S)' 

4.01 

12.744 
383.25 
3.546 

75.a7X 
78.8x7 
+  14. 5* 


Conversely,  Shinosaki*  has  examined  oils  distilled  from  German  and 
English  plants  grown  in  Japan.  The  following  are  the  figures  which  these  oils 
gave  on  analysis. 


1  Schimtiul*s  Report,  Oct.,  19x0.  97. 

*  J.  Pharm.  Chim,,  19x0.  vii,  i,  549. 

*  Report,  April,  xpxa,  103. 

«  Pickard  and  Littlebury,  Trans,,  19x3,  loi,  109* 
■  J,  Ind,  Eng.  Ch€m.,  X9X3.  8>  656. 
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Oil  from 


herb 


German  herb 


English  herb 


1910 


Z9XX 


1910 


19x1 


German 

herb    from 

Okayama 


*»»• 

**p*  ••••••••••• 

"o** 

Acid  value 

Mentbyl  acetate 
Total  menthol. . . 

Sol.       in      70% 
alcohol  at  20* 


in  vols. 


0.8989 
—  28.92* 

1.4602 

o 

6.35 
69.30 

2.8 


0.9638  (?) 
I. 4671 

19.53 
34.94 
8S.7X 

2.5 


0.9x05 
-4a. as* 

X.4673 

o 

XI. 08 

66.30 
insol.  15 


0.9338 
•53. 25* 

I. 4717 

J** 
90.50 

66.88 


0.9x32 
-63.60* 

X.4S73 

7.06 

13.65 
75.60 


into!.  15.3 


0.9x61 
X8.IS* 


3.45 


58 


injol. 


In  regard  to  the  botanical  origin  of  the  Japanese  peppermint  plant,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist.  For  details  of  these,  a  paper  by  Holmes^  should  be 
consulted. 

The  following  details  in  regard  to  French  oil  of  peppermint  have  been  given 
by   Camus.' 

Mentha  piperita  does  not  constitute  a  separate  species,  but  is  a  hybrid  of 
Mentha  viridis  and  Mentha  aquatica.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sterile  plant, 
as  it  fruits  rarely,  and  even  then  the  fruit  is  mostly  badly  developed,  hence 
the  plant  must  be  propagated  by  subdividing  the  rhizomes.  Like  all 
Mentha  species,  Mentha  piperita  is  extraordinarily  variable.  Too  add  to  the 
confusion,  different  varieties  are  cultivated  in  various  plantations  under  the 
common  denomination  of  "peppermint.''  Several  varieties  also  occur  of  the 
original  species.  Mentha  piperita  embraces  2  groups;  group  I  including  the 
sub-species  piperita,  Briq.  with  numerous  varieties,  while  group  II  includes 
the  sub-species  citrata,  Briq.,  which  under  the  name  of  "citronella"  is  much 
grown  in  France  because  of  its  pleasant  aroma,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
commercially.  In  its  internal  structure  Mentha  piperita  exhibits  certain 
features  midway  between  those  of  Mentha  viridis  and  Mentha  aquatica.  How 
variable  are  the  Menthar-spedes  is  shown  by  Mentha  viridis,  L.  and  Mentha 
aquaOcay  L.;  for  the  authors  describe  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  the  former, 
and  as  many  as  8  of  the  latter,  besides  indicating  many  others. 

The  following  figures  are  obtained  from  the  ordinary  oil,  and  the  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  so-called  ''red"  peppermint,  which  has  only  recently  been  cul- 
tivated in  France. 


Ordinary  peppermint 


Red  peppermint 


dn« 


Solubility  in  8o%  alcohol. 


Add  value 

fitter  value 

Menthyl  acetate 

Ester  value  alter  acet. . . 

Total  menthol 

Free  menthol 

Proportion  of  menthone. 


0.9x91 
-I0»54' 

x  vol.  after- 
wards clouding 
0.8 

40.5 
14.3% 
160.8 

50.9% 

39.6% 

7.3% 


0.9x04 
-8*  a* 


0.8 

3X.7 
XX. 2% 
X69.X 
53.9% 
45.  x% 


0.9x70 
-i6'38' 

I  vol.  after- 
wards clouding 
i.o 
X8.9 

6.7% 

X80.2 

58.0% 

53.8% 

16.8% 


0.9136 
-13*44' 


I 

17 

6 

X85, 

60 

55 


2 

5 

2% 
6 

0% 
1% 


1  Per/,  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  X9X3.  4,  33. 

*  Report  of  Rowrt-Btrtrand  OilSt  Oct.,  xpxx,  3. 
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The  limits  given  in  Vol.  IV,  p.  373,  for  French  peppermint  oil  are  too 
narrow;  the  oil  may  have  an  optical  rotation  up  to  —35^,  and  an  ester  value 
equivalent  to  27%  of  menthyl  acetate.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Italian 
oils,  which  may  have  a  rotation  up  to  —  27**. 

The  experimental  station  for  medicinal  plants  attached  to  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Agricultural  Academy  at  Klausenburg-Kolozsv&r  has  examined  a 
series  of  peppermint  oils  distilled  in  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  peppermint  oil  resembles  the  American  oil  closely.  The 
plant  yields  1.17%  oil,  possessing  the  following  constants:  d^*^  0.90142  to 
0.91918,  cto— 26.72**  to  —32.38**,  n^*^  1.4632  to  1.4760,  soluble  in  3  to  5 
parts  70%  alcohol  and  in  its  own  volume  of  90%  alcohol.  The  following 
fractions  passed  over  during  distillation:  up  to  200**  7.0%,  200  to  205**  10.3%, 
205  to  210**  13.4%,  210  to  215**  12.9%,  215  to  220**  16.7%,  220  to  225**  11-6%, 
225  to  235*"  16.4%. 

Unmey^  gives  the  following  colour  reaction  to  distinguish  Japanese  from 
other  peppermint  oils: 

I  c.c.  of  the  oil  is  heated  with  0.5  grm.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  para- 
formaldehyde and  citric  acid  over  a  water-bath.  With  Japanese  peppermint 
oil  there  is  no  colouration,  whereas  with  American,  English,  Italian  and  German 
oils,  a  purple  colour  develops.  This  new  test  has  the  advantage  of  being 
quicker  than  the  familiar  colour  test  with  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

Spearmint  Oil, 

Nelson'  has  identified  phellandrene  as  a  constituent  of  this  oil.  Dihy- 
drocumic  acetate  has  been  found  in  German  spearmint  oil  by  Elze,'  and  Nel- 
son {loc,  cU.)  has  found  dihydrocarveol  acetate  in  American  oil. 

Irk^  has  examined  Hungarian  spearmint  oil  which  had  the  following 
characters: 

Sp.  gr.  IS'M'* -  0.937s  to  0.9513^ 

optical  rotation —  —44.4"  to  —49.9 

Ref.  index >     x  .4899  to  i  .4931 

Carvone 62-71  % 

It  is  soluble  in  its  own  volume  of  80%  alcohol. 


Needle  Oil, 

Bocker  and  Hahn'^  have  isolated  a  new  aldehyde,  C1SH20O,  a  new  kelonCf 
C16H24O,  and  a  third  compound,  CgHiiO,  which  has  been  named  fumUone^ 
from  the  oil  of  Pinus  pumilio, 

^  Perf.  and  Ess,  Oil  Record,  1911,  2,  27 $• 

*  U,  S.  Depi.  Agric,  Bur.  Chem,,  Circular  No.  92. 

*  Chtm.  Zeit.,  1910.  34,  ii75* 

*  Pharm.  Central.,  1911,  5a,  ixix. 
*/.  prakt.  Chem.,  19x1,  iii  83.  489. 
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Rose  OiL 

The  detennination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  geraniol  and  citronellol 
in  otto  of  rose  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  principal  analytical  factors  in 
the  examination  of  the  oil.  The  amount  of  citronellol  present  varies  with  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  sample.  In  Bulgarian  otto  of  rose  it  is  usually  about 
3o~33%y  SLnd  any  sample  falling  below  38%  should  be  regarded  with  consider- 
able suspicion. 

The  adulteration  with  geraniol,  if  the  adulterant  be  derived  from  palmar- 

osa  oil  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  presence  of  gurjun  balsam  oil,  which 

has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of  the  palmarosa  oil.    Much  gurjun  oil  is 

indicated  by  a  high  laevorotation,  and  samples  with  this  value  in  excess  of 

—4^  should  be  carefully  examined.    As  little  as  0.5  to  1%  of  gurjun  oil  may 

be  detected  by  adding  5  or  6  drops  of  the  sample  to  10  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride 

containing  5  or  6  drops  of  nitric  acid.    A  distinct  purple  colour  develops  if 

gurjun  oil  be  present,  the  depth  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  adulterant. 

In  the  examination  of  otto  of  rose  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 

characters  vary  from  season  to  season,  and  there  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no 

essential  oil  more  difficult  to  judge  than  this  one.    An  expert  nose  will  often 

yield  as  much  or  more  information  than  the  analytical  values. 

The  following  notes  will  afford  some  information  in  regard  to  ottos  of  rose 
other  than  Bulgarian,  which  are  now  to  be  found  on  the  market. 

AnatoUan  Otto. — This  otto  may  have  a  high  m.  p.  varying  from  19^  to  26^, 
and  a  sp.  gr.  up  to  0.8635.  "^^^  following  represent  typical  samples,  the 
figures  varying  according  to  the  stearoptene  content: 


sp.  gr.  30'/xs* o. 863 

Optical  roUtion -a<*  30' 

Rjef.  index  at  as** x  .4650 

Rcf .  index,  after  washing. . .  x .  465a 

M.  p ax*  to  aa" 

Stearoptene  content X5  •  8 

Total  alcohol,  calculated  as  7a. 8% 

jreraniol. 

Citronellol 36.  a  % 


Sp.  gr.  30*/x5' 0*50 

Optical  rotation —3* 

Ref.  index  at  as* i  .4600 

M.  p a3*  to  34* 

Citronellol 4X .  x  % 

Total  alcohols 66.8% 

Stearoptene 18.9% 


Brench  Otto. — ^This  otto  has  recently  become  a  commercial  article.  Very 
few  authentic  samples  have  been  examined,  but  it  appears  to  have  charac- 
ters which  differ  within  wide  limits,  and  it  must,  at  present,  be  very  largely 
judged  by  its  odour.  The  sp.  gr.  of  apparently  genuine  samples  has  been 
found  up  to  0.872,  and,  when  distilled  from  white  roses,  down  to  0.81 1,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  up  to  85%  of  stearoptene.  The  latter  type  of  otto 
is,  of  course,  of  little  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  odour.  Umney  has 
examined  a  Spanish  distillate  and  finds  it  to  have  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  gr.  30* lif 0. 844 

Optical  rotation —  a 

Ref.  index X  .456s 

M.  p a?*  to  a8* 

Percentage  of  stearoptene 33-3 

M.  p.  of  separated  stearoptene 3i-3»* 

The  writer  has  pointed  out  that  adulteration  with  alcohol  may  be  indi- 
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cated  by  the  alteration  in  the  characters  of  the  oil  after  washing  it  with  warm 
water. 

The  following  figures  show  the  efiEect  of  such  adulteration  on  the  washed 
oils. 


Original  oil 

Oil  extracted  with  water 

d" 

no" 

M.  p. 

d" 

no" 

M.  p. 

Geraniol 
contcat 

z 

2 

3 

0.8S97 
0.8547 
0.8663 

Z.463Z8 
Z.45ZIZ 
z. 46565 

Z9.6« 
ao.a" 
a6» 

0.86x4 
0.863a 
0.8678 

z . 46628 
1.466x5 
z. 46684 

Z7.5' 
a6.s' 

77-4% 
68.1% 

77.5% 

Roeemaiy  OH. 

The  limits  given  in  Vol.  IV  (p.  390)  of  the  physical  characters  of  this 
oil  require  slight  amendment.  English  Rosemary  oil  is  frequently  slightly 
kevorotatory.  The  sp.  gr.  of  genuine  Dalmatian  oil  is  sometimes  as  low  as 
0.894.    The  percentage  of  esters  may  be  as  low  as  1.2%  and  of  total  bomeol 

9%. 

The  following  figures  were  determined  by  the  writer  and  Bennett^  on  sam- 
ples distilled  from  plants  sent  to  the  writer,  so  that  their  authenticity  is 
undisputed. 


z  (Spanish) 


Source 

Sp.  pr 

Ojptical  rotation 

Eaters  calculated  as  bomyl  acetate 

Total  bomeol 

Optical  rotation  of  first  xo%  (xoo  mm.) 


Leaves  alone 

O.OZ7. 

3.2% 
Z9.7 
-I* 


'O 


2  (French) 


Leaves  and  stalks. 
0.897 

-r>3o' 
3.0% 


10.0% 

—  12* 


30' 


3  (French) 


Leaves  alone. 
0.914 
-3* 
3.6% 
18.5% 
-10* 


No.  I  was  distilled  from  herb  collected  toward  the  end  of  last  sunmier  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  consisted  entirely  of  leaves  which  were  well  devel<^)ed 
and  of  a  fine  green  colour.    The  yield  was  0.89%. 

No.  2  was  distilled  from  stalky  herb  in  the  dried  condition,  collected  in 
February.  The  proportion  of  stalks  amounted  to  nearly  6o%«  Yield  of 
oil  0.4%. 

No.  3  was  distilled  from  the  same  consignment  as  No.  2,  but  the  stalks 
were  separated  and  the  leaves  alone  distilled.  They  yielded  1.09%  of  oil, 
containing  a  high  proportion  of  bomeol.  The  leaves  were  somewhat  dis- 
coloured, probably  owing  to  some  fermentation  having  taken  place. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  fractionation  of  the  above  oils: 


>  Oum.  and  Druggist,  igo6,  z,  67 z. 
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NO.  I 


Praction 


Sp.  sr. 


Rotation 


Ref .  index 


B.  p.  commencing 
at 


% 

1 xo 

a xo 

3 xo 

4 xo 

S xo 

6 xo 

7 xo 

8 lo 

Reaidtie ao 


0.884 
0.890 

0.89s 
0.90a 

0.903 
0.9x1 
o.9aa 

0.940 

Partially    cryttaUiaed. 


-x* 
-x*  10' 
-x^ao' 

+  x°ao' 
+a*> 
+a*3o' 
+3' 


x.4676 
X.4680 
1.468X 
1.4683 
1.4683 
1.4686 
1.4700 
X.4736 
X.4885 


15a* 
XS6*» 

X63'* 
x6s* 
169'* 
X77' 
185' 


NO.  2 

Praction 

« 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

% 
I xo 

0.874 
0.878 

0.879 
0.883 
0.886 

0.891 
0.896 
o.go9 

-xa*3o' 

-13"* 

-X3*3o; 

-xa*»  ao' 

-xi*»ao' 

-iO»3o' 

-  8<»3o' 

-  5' 30' 

1.4660 

2 xo 

X.4670 

3 10 

4 10 

S xo 

6 XO 

7 XO 

8 10 

Residue ao 

X.4670 
x.4670 
x.4670 
x.4670 
x.4678 
x.47oa 
1.4859 

• 

NO.  3 

Praction, 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

% 
I xo 

0.885 
0.888 
0.891 
0.896 
0.900 

0.909 
o.9ax 
0.938 

-IO» 

-I0» 

-  g^'ao' 

-  f  70' 

-  6«7o' 

-  4*50' 

-  x" 

-  a* 

x.4660 

a xo 

1.4680 

3 xo 

4 xo 

S 10 

6 xo 

7 xo 

8 xo 

l^esiduie 90 

1.4685 
x.4686 
x.4686 
1.4686 
x.4686 
x.4697 

Santalwood  OIL 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  constituents  of  santalwood  oil 
hitherto  isolated: 
Isovaleric  aldehyde 

Santene. — C9H14  (sp.  gr.  0.869;  rotation  — o°i60. 
Nartricycloeksanlalane,  CnHig  (sp.  gr.  0.913;  rotation  —24**). 
Sanlenane, — C9HUO  (m.  p.  48-52®). 
Norisobameol. — C9H16.OH  (m.  p.  58-62**). 
TeresantaloL — CioHu.OH  (m.  p.  112-114**). 
NartricycloeksankUal. — CnHi^  (sp.  gr.  0.997). 
SanUthne. — CnHiaO  (sp.  gr.  0.991;  rotation  —62**). 
A  Jr«/(we.— CiiHuO. 
Santalene. — C16H24  (two  komers  of  this  sesquiterpene  are  present). 
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aSafUaloL — C16H24O  (sp.  gr.  0.9788;  rotation  +1°  i30- 
fiSanialoL — CisHs^O  (sp.  gr.  0.9728;  rotation  —41°  470* 
5a«/a/a/.— C16H22O. 
TeresaniaUc  acid. — C10H14O2. 
Sanfalic  Acid, — CisHssOs. 

Three  samples  of  santalwood  oil  produced  in  Mauritius  were  found  to 
have  the  following  characters: 


Heart-wood  oil 

Sai^- wood  oil 

I 

2 

3 

SDb  ffT .* 

0.079, 

I.S070 

5.6 

96.4% 

-  20^  ss' 
I.S005 
1.9 

s.6 

96.4% 

0.981 

—  2X*  IS* 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

T.C067 

Acid  value 

z.o 

Ester  value 

5.6 

Total  mntalol 

05.8<% 

Recent  adulterations  of  santalwood  oil  are  glyceryl  acetate,  benzyl  alcohol 
and  castor  oil. 

Glyceryl  acetate  is  indicated  by  the  high  sp.  gr.,  low  rotation  and  high  ester 
value,  as  well  as  by  the  high  amount  of  esters  which  can  be  extracted  by  shak- 
ing the  oil  with  5  %  alcohol.  Benzyl  alcohol  can  be  detected  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, as  it  boils  at  about  205°.  The  santalol  value  of  samples  containing 
benzyl  alcohol  will  usually  be  an  impossible  one — over  100%.  Castor  oil 
raises  the  ester  value  of  the  oil  and  interferes  with  the  solubility  in  petroleum 
ether. 

Thyme  Oil. 

Spanish  thyme  oil  contains  from  30  to  60%  of  phenols,  mostly  carv- 
acrol.  It  is  often  mixed  with  French  oil  to  increase  the  lower  phenol  con- 
tent of  the  latter. 

In  reference  to  oils  of  origanum,  which  are  naturally  dealt  with  under 
th3ane  oil,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  various  species  of  this  plant  have  been 
described  so  loosely  by  different  botanists  that  the  mere  specific  name  is 
valueless  without  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  authority.  Thus  there  are 
three  different  species  bearing  the  name  Origanum  creticum,  and  two  each  de- 
scribed as  0.  hirtum,  and  O.  smyrncsum.  The  species  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  actually  distilled  and  examined  are  as  follows: 

Origanum  majoranoides — Willd. 
Origanum  aniles — ^Linn. 
Origanum  maru — Linn. 
Origanum  hirtum — Link. 

The  oil  from  Origanum  majoranoides  Willd  contains  a  large  amount  of 
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phenols,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  carvacrol.    The  oil  has  the  following 
characters: 

Sp.  gr 0.96s  to  O.96S5 

Rotation O*  to  + 1* 

Phenols 70-80  % 

It  is  soluble  in  2.5  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.    The  oil  from  Origanum 
onUes  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.948,  rotation  —10^  15',  and  phenol  value  68%.* 

The  characters  of  the  oil  of  Origanum  hirtum  are  doubtful,  but  according 
to  recent  investigations  it  contains  thymol  and  no  carvacrol,  although  Jahns 
in  1879' stated  that  this  oil  contained  carvacrol  as  its  chief  constituent.  It 
b  probable  that  Jahns'  oil  was  misdescribed.  A  sample  examined  by  the 
Imperial  Institute'  had  a  sp.  gr.  0.944,  optical  rotation  +0^  24',  and  phenol 
value  66-67%.  Three  distillates  from  Origanum  hirtum  aUnflarum  Hassk. 
had  the  following  characters: 

Sp.gr o.  9aj-o.  940 

RoUtion +o*  6'  to  ©•  8' 

Ref.  index. z .  4939  to  i .  5044 

Phenols 51-60% 

Turpentine  Oil. 

The  literature  of  this  oil  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  very  volumi- 
nous, but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  an  academic  nature  and  has  but  little 
bearing  on  the  commercial  oil  of  turpentine  used  in  the  English-speaking 
countries.  A  number  of  these  publications  are  quoted  for  reference,  only 
those  of  a  practical  nature  being  here  referred  to  in  detail. 

V^zes  has,  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  White 
Cross  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1909,  suggested  the  following  standards  for 
commercial  oil  of  turpentine. 

Turpentine  oil  is  the  exclusive  product  of  the  aqueous  distillation  (dis- 
tillation with  water  or  non-superheated  steam)  of  the  turpentine  derived  from 
various  species  of  Pinus.  It  is  a  colourless,  often  slightly  yellowish  or  green- 
ish, liquid,  very  mobile,  with  a  characteristic  odour.  Under  a  normal  pres- 
sure of  760  mm.,  the  oil  begins  to  boil  between  152  and  156**;  at  least  80%  by 
weight  must  have  passed  over  at  164°.  The  oil  should  be  neutral  or  give  only 
a  faint  acid  reaction;  the  permissible  acid-content,  estimated  with  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator,  must  not  exceed  1.5  grm.  pure  potassium  hy- 
droxide (KOH)  for  every  kilogram  of  oil.  The  oU  must  also  be  free  from 
mineral  oils  and,  in  fact,  from  all  bodies  other  than  those  generated  in  the 
course  of  the  aqueous  distillation  of  turpentine.  It  may  contain  small  pro- 
portions of  resin-oil  and  colophony,  resulting  from  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, but  the  aggregate  weight  of  these  may  not  exceed  2.5%. 

The  oil  from  Pinus  maritima  (France,  Spain,  Portugal)  is  laevorotatory, 

>  Buff.  Imp.  Inst.,  191 X,  9,  388. 
'  Ardt.  d.  Pkarm.,  ai5.  x. 
*  BiMttin,  X9Xit  99  383. 
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a©— 29  to  —33**;  djjo  not  below  0.8575.  The  oil  from  Pinus  halefensis 
(Greece,  Algeria,  Provence)  is  dextrorotatory,  a©  +38,  to  +41**;  d^^  not 
below  0.8550.  The  American  oils,  which  are  obtained  from  different  species 
of  Pinus  (P.  palustris;  P.  keterophylla  and  others)  are  partly  dextro-  and 
partly  laevorotatory;  the  rotation  is  very  variable,  but  never  higher  than  in 
the  European  oils,    d^^o  not  below  0.8560. 

The  writer  has  examined  two  authentic  samples  of  Greek  turpentine,  an 
oil  used  largely  in  the  south  of  Europe,  both  for  legitimate  purposes  and  for 
adulterating  essential  oils,  and  found  them  to  have  the  following  characters: 

I  II 

<!»•• 0.860s         0.86a 

aD +36*  45*     ■h39' 

n^"* i-46go  1-4736 

Commences  to  distil  at 156**  156' 

Fraction  156  to  i6o* 70 %  ^2% 

o„  of  156  to  160*  fraction +37*  IS'  +40* 

During  the  years  1911-19x2  an  enormous  amount  of  adulteration  of  Ameri- 
can turpentine  with  wood  or  stump  turpentine  was  taking  place.  At  tiie 
same  time  great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  inferior  nature  of  the 
Russian  turpentine  as  f oimd  on  the  London  market.  The  present  writer  was 
asked  to  examine  a  large  number  of  samples  with  a  view  to  attacking  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  these  oils  in  the  market,  and  the  following  details 
are  taken  from  two  papers,  "Turpentine  Standards"  (Chetn,  and  Druggist, 
Aug.  24,  191 2)  and  "Russian  Oil  of  Turpentine"  (Chem,  and  Druggist,  Oct 
26, 191 2)  by  Ernest  J.  Parry. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year  issued  suggested 
standards  for  No.  i  or  "standard"  turpentine  as  follows:  Sp.  gr.  at  20**= 
0.862  to  0.870;  ref.  index  at  20^  =  14680  to  1.4760;  95%  should  distil  below 
170®.  On  pol)nnerisation  with  sulphuric  acid  (38  times  normal)  the  residue 
should  not  exceed  1%  and  should  have  a  ref.  index  of  1.500  to  1.520.  There 
is  no  particular  objection  to  take  to  these  figures,  other  than  to  say  that  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  stump  turpentine  may  be  present  in  an  oil  complying 
with  them. 

The  close  similarity  in  physical  characters  between  pure  gum  turpentine 
and  the  so-called  stump  turpentine,  therefore,  renders  it  necessary  that  some 
further  distinctive  features  shall,  if  possible,  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  pure  and  adulterated 
samples  led  Parry  to  consider  that  the  behaviour  of  the  oil  toward  the 
halogen  elements  gives  the  most  useful  indications  of  admixture  with 
wood  or  stump  turpentine  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  so  described  in 
America,  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  as  "turpentine"  without 
proper  qualification. 

Both  the  iodine  and  the  bromine  values  have  been  recommended  in  this 
respect,  but  the  iodine  value  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  more  useful  of  the  two.  Its 
value  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  hydrocarbons  and  certain  other  bodies 
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present  in  wood  turpentine — ^probably  on  account  of  the  method  of  treat- 
ment adopted  in  its  manufacture — ^appear  to  be  more  saturated  than  those 
present  in  normal  turpentine,  and  therefore  absorb  less  iodine  to  form  a  fully 
saturated  compound. 

The  iodine  value  may  be  determined  either  by  the  Wijs  or  the  HUbl 
method,  the  figures  of  course  not  being  identical.    The  following  processes 
may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  bromine  value:  (i)  i  c.c.  of  the  ofl  is 
dissolved  in  5  c.c,  of  chloroform,  and  a  3%  aqueous  solution  of  bromine 
added  -with  shaking  until  a  perm^ent  colouration  remains;  the  strength  of 
the  bromine  solution  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  amount 
combining  with  the  oil  can  be  calculated.     (2)  i  c.c.  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  in 
SO  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  added.    A  solu- 
tion of  28  grm.  of  bromate  of  potassium  and  100  grm.  of  bromide  of  potassium 
per  litre  is  then  added  imtil  a  permanent  brown  colour  remains  for  i  minute 
after  well  shaking.    The  bromine  absorbed  is  calculated  for  i  c.c,  which  can 
be  reduced  to  the  proper  bromine  number  by  dividing  it  by  the  sp.  gr.,  say 
0.86. 

Parry  considers  that  the  halogen  absorption  value  of  the  10%  left  after 
distillation  of  90%  of  the  sample  affords  very  reliable  information  as  regards 
the  presence  of  wood  turpentine,  the  iodine  value  for  this  fraction  (Wijs) 
being  about  355  for  pure  turpentine  and  only  about  250  to  290  for  wood 
turpentine.  He  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  various  fractions  of  a 
pure  and  of  adulterated  oils. 


Pure 

Anoiicftn 

t\arp«n- 

tine 


4i 


turpen- 
tine 


f^ 


(3)    ^ 
x)  and  (a) 


(4) 
"Petro- 
leum" 
turpen* 
tine 


(S)  ^ 
50%  each 
(z)  and  (4) 


Sp.gr 

Kef.  index 

Initial  boilins  point 

Distillate  under  i6o^ 

Distillate  under  170** 

Bromine  value. 

Iodine  value  (Hiibl) 

lodixie  value  (Wijs) 

Iodine  value  of  last  10%  (Hflbl), 
Iodine  value  of  last  10%  (Wijs). 

Ref.  index  of  firrt  20% 

Kef.  index  of  second  ao  % 

Ref.  index  of  third  ao% 

Ref.  index  of  fourth  20% 

Ref.  index  of  fifth  20% 


0.886 

0.873 

0.869 

0.808 

1.4730 

1. 4745 
159^^ 

1.4737 
157' 

'ir 

74% 

61% 

68% 

48% 

94% 

78% 

84% 
1.8a 

75% 

2,2 

X.46 

0.05 

37a 

a64 

331 

?-® 

350 

340 

398 

8.4 

360 

351 

304 

298 

2-® 

355 

24a 

8.5 

I. 4719 

I. 4731 

1.4738 

1.448 

1.4700 

1.4730 

1.4720 

1.449 

1.471a 

1.4734 

1.4733 

1.4481 

1.471a 

1.4733 

1.4731 

1.4470 

1.4781 

1.4843 

1.48ax 

1.4495 

0.838 
I. 4610 

^99* 

63% 
8a% 
i.x 

190. s 

179 

184 

177 

1.4660 

1.4675 
1.4731 

I. 4731 
1.4735 


and  proposes  the  following  limits  for  the  characters  of  genuine  American 
turpentine  oil: 

Sp.  gr.  at  IS** 0.863  -0.870 

Rrf.  index. i ,  4680-x .  4730 

Initial  boilins  point I54®-IS5 . 5* 

Distillate  under  i6o* • 73-74. 5 % 

Distillate  under  170® 95-97 . 5  % 

Bromine  value i  .96-3.31 

Iodine  value  (Hfibl) 360-375 

Iodine  value  (Wijs) 33S-350 

Iodine  value  of  last  10  %  (Hfibl) 349-369 
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Iodine  value  ol  latt  10%  (Wijs) ! 3SO-36S 

Ref.  index  of  first  ao% i .4700-x .47^3 

Ref.  index  of  second  ao% x.470O~x.47i4 

Ref.  index  of  third  ao  % x  .4710-1  -473$ 

Ref.  index  of  fourth  ao% 1.4710-1.4740 

Ref.  index  of  fifth  ao % x  .4780-x  .4S3X 

The  results  of  Parry's  investigations  in  regard  to  Russian  turpentine  con- 
firm the  fact|  which  is  stated  by  Professor  Schindehneiser  of  Dorpat  Univer- 
sity, that  most  of  the  Russian  turpentine  oil  of  commerce  has  had  the  early 
runnings  removed  for  home  consumption,  later  fractions  being  then  exported. 

The  following  figures  are  those  of  k  number  of  Russian  turpentines  on  the 
London  market,  and  which  are,  subject  to  the  fact  that  no  large  quantity  can 
be  obtained  that  has  not  had  its  earlier  fractions  removed,  accepted  as  sat- 
isfactory: 

13  3  4 

Initial  b.p IS7*  X56*»  X57*  x$S 

Distils  below  XS5* none  none  none  none 

Distils  X5S'*-<-i6o^ x%  x%  5%  ix% 

Distils  xte^^-ids"" 44%  45%  40%  18% 

Distils  xds'^XTO* 37%  3S%  4^%  4«% 

Distils  i70*-x8o* xs %  16 %  xo%  19 % 

Distils  above  x8o® 3%  3%  3%  4% 

Sp.  gr.  at  X5* 0.863  0.8635  0.863  0.868 

BLef.  index  at  ao* x.4730  1.4726  x.4735  x.4748 

Optical  rotation +4*a8'  +4*3o'  +9*  +8* 

Absorbed  by  5  %  KOH nil  nil  nil  nil 

A  very  large  number  of  samples,  however,  have  been  even  more  largely  dfr- 
prived  of  their  early  runnings,  and  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  hydro- 
carbons boiling  over  i8o^,  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  acid  bodies, 
which  are  absorbed  by  potassium  hydroxide.  Such  samples  are  quite  use- 
less to  the  rectifier,  as  their  redistillation  must  ensure  the  removal  of  the  add 
bodies  and  also  of  the  bodies  boiling  over  i8o^,  with  a  resulting  loss  which 
causes  the  rectification  to  be  unremunerative. 
The  following  are  typical  samples  of  this  type: 

X  a  ^  4 

Initial  b.  ix. X48'*  X46^  X46^  XS3* 

Distils  below  15 1^^ a%  3%  55%  x% 

Distils  isst-i6o«. 3%  3%  5%  3% 

Distils  i6o*-i6s* \  ,--.  ,.„  „c»  ,A€t 

Distils  X65*»-I70»/ ^^^^  ^^^  "^  3** 

Distils  X70*-x8o«» 48%  50%  46%  50% 

Distils  aboYO  x8o** xa%  xo%  31.5%  xo% 

Sp.  gr.  at  X5^ 0.868  0.8665  0.878  0.869 

Kef.  index  at  ao* 1.476a  1.4756  x .4780  x.4792 

Optical  rotation -f-8*  +9*  +"•  +ia^4S' 

Absorbed  by  KOH 6%  8.5%  7%  3% 

Parry  gives  the  following  figures  for  two  samples  of  virgin  crude  Russian 

turpentine: 

I  II 

Sp.gr 0.867  0.86s 

Oiptacal  rotation. +7*5o'  + 10* 

Ref.  index. i . 47x8  x . 4736 

Absorbed  bv  5  %  KOH 5%  6% 

Distilled  below  xss* traces  only     traces  only 

Distilled  xs5'-x6o' 6s  %  63  % 

Distilled  i6o'*-i6s® ix%  9% 

Distilled  i6s*-i7o' X3  %  xs  % 

Distilled  X70'-i8o** 75%  7% 

Distilled  above  X  80" 35%  6% 

From  these  two  samples  the  tarry  and  acid  bodies  were  removed  and  the 
rectified  sample,  in  the  case  of  No.  I  had  the  following  characters: 
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Sp.  fft o. 8646 

G^ocal  rotation -f-8* 

Rfif.  index. x .  4890 

Absorbed  by  KOH none 

DtstiU  below  iss" 68  % 

Distils  iss*-i6o* none 

Distils  i6o*-i6s* I3  % 

Distils  i65'-i70* xo% 

Distils  I7o'^x8o» 7  % 

Distils  above  i8o* a  % 

For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  characters  and  minute  analysis  of  wood 
turpentine  the  BuUeHn  of  the  U.  S.  DepartmetU  of  AgncuUure  (No.  105, 
1913)  by  L.  F.  Hawley  should  be  consulted.  On  the  polymerisation  of  turpen- 
tine by  sulphuric  add  see  J.  H.  Coste,^  and  Eiber  and  Hue.'  The  BuUeHn 
of  the  27.  S.  DepartmetU  of  Agriculture  (No.  144,  191 1)  by  Veitch  and  Donk 
on  wood  turpentine  should  also  be  consulted. 

W]nt6Tgre6n  OiL 

True  wintergreen  oil  is  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  the  leaves 
of  GauUheria  procumbens,  but  the  oil  from  the  bark  of  Beiula  lenta  is  so 
closely  identical  with  it  that  the  two  are  used  more  or  less  indifferently, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  much  less  expensive  than  the  former,  and  so 
finds  a  larger  employment.  Both  oils  consist  almost  entirely  of  methyl 
salicylate,  dieir  characters  being  as  follows: 


Gaultheria  oil 


Betula  oil 


Sp.  gr 

Ref.  index 

Distils  between . . 

Rotation 

Methyl  salicylate. 


1.180-X.187 
1.5350 
arS^-aai* 
under- 1* 


X.X80-X.187 
I . 5350 
3i8*~aax* 
o" 


The  principal  adulterant  is  synthetic  methyl  salicylate.  The  following  colour 
test,  although  by  no  means  absolute  will  give  useful  indications  in  cases  of 
gross  adulteration  with  synthetic  methyl  salicylate.' 

The  application  of  the  test  is  as  follows: 

To  s  drops  of  oil  in  a  test-tube  add  5  drops  of  a  5%  alcoholic  solution  of 
vanillin  and  i  c.c.  of  alcohol.  Shake  well,  and  add  2  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  mix  thoroughly. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  results  of  the  examination  of  typical 
samples: 

Colour  produced 

Oil  of  GauWuria  proeumb^ns Intense  crimson. 

Oil  of  Betula  Unta Deep  blood  red. 

Doubtful  (a) Reddish  brown. 

Doubtful  (b) Reddish  brown. 

Methyl  salicylate  (synthetic) Yellow. 

By  this  intensity  of  colouration  there  can  be  no  question  that  one  can  see 

^Analyst,  1910,  3$,  ixa. 

*  Ckem.  Zeii.,  19x0.  34ff  643.  657- 

*  Perfumery  Record,  X9X4t  VoL  4. 
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a  difference  between  oils  that  are  pure  and  oils  that  are  grossly  adulterated, 
but  whether  it  can  be  made  into  an  accurate  colorimetric  test  b,  of  course, 
difficult  to  say. 

If  traces  of  chlorine  are  found  in  the  oil  (see  under  Oil  of  Almonds)  a  crude 
artificial  methyl  salicylate  must  have  been  used  as  the  adulterant. 


American  Wonnseed  Oil. 

£.  K.  Nelson^  has  published  an  exhaustive  investigation  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  ascaridol,  which  appears  to  be  the  active  constituent  of  this  oil. 

The  hitherto  isolated  constituents  are  ^ymene,  sylvestrene,  J-campfaor 
and  ascaridol.    The  oil  has  the  following  characters: 

0. 965-0. 99< 

-4^  to  -I 


Sp.gr 

Optical  rotation , 

It  is  solable  in  3  vol.  of  70%  alcohol. 


990 


Ylang-ylang  Oil. 

The  tree  whose  flowers  yield  this  much  valued  oil  is  Cananga  odoraUiy 
which  grows  to  perfection  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  more  especially  in  Manila. 
The  oil  produced  in  Java  and  the  neighbourhood  is  of  far  less  value  and  is  known 
as  Cananga  oil.  The  reason  for  the  difference  between  these  two  commerciaJ 
varieties  is  still  doubtful,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tree  is 
identical  in  both  cases. 

The  constituents  of  the  oil  so  far  identified  are  as  follows:  linalol,  geraniol, 
cadinene,  ^arocresol  methyl  ether,  benzoic  and  acetic  esters,  pinene,  eugenol 
methyl  ether,  isoeugenol,  methyl  salicylate,  and  benzyl  esters.  Formic  acid 
esters,  saf  role,  isosaf  role,  nerol  and  f  arnesol  are  also  probably  present  in  the  oi]. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  oil  vary  within  very  wide  limits  and  organo- 
leptic tests  are  very  necessary  in  its  valuation.  The  two  oils  have  the  fol- 
lowing characters: 


Manila 


Madagascar 


Bourbon 


Sp.gr.. 

Rotation.. 

Ref.  index 

Ester  value 

Non-volatile  (a  hours  at  2za^P.)s. 


0.922-0.970 
—  27"  to  —52* 
1.491-X.506 
7S-ISS 
4-x6.S% 


0.960-0.981 
—30°  to  -42* 
I.496-1.S13 

IIO-X7S 
xS-30% 


0.960-0. 975 
-3S*  to  -43* 
X.  499-1 -SIS 
X3X-Z63 

32-43?^ 


Cananga  Oils. 


Sp.  gr. 

Rotation. . . 
Ref.  index.. 
Bster  value. 


o . 900*0 . 950 
-I7**-SS' 
I .4950-1.5x10 
30-100 


These  oils  should  be  soluble,  with  at  most  slight  opalescence  in  0.5  to  2 
volumes  of  90%  alcohol,  becoming  turbid  by  further  addition  of  alcohol. 


1  J,  Amtr.  Chem.  Soc.,  1913,  35»  84. 
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Petitdeiim  oil  is  a  common  adulterant  of  cananga  oil  and  will,  apart  from 
altering  the  physical  character  above  quoted,  decrease  the  solubility. 
Benzyl  benzoate  will  be  indicated  by  a  high  fixed  residue  on  the  water-bath 
after  2  hours  heating. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Philippine  J,  Sci.y  in  1908,  R.  F.  Bacon,  who 
has  studied  the  production  of  ylang-ylangoil  in  Manila  in  much  detail,  and 
has  himself  superintended  the  distillation  of  certain  of  the  samples  upon 
which  he  reports,  gave  as  the  figures  from  his  examinations  the  following: 

First  quality         Second  quality 

Sp.  gr.  30V40* 0.911-O.958  0.806-0.943 

optical  rotation  (30*) -a?*  to  —  49*  —  a?*  to  —  87" 

Ref.  index  (30**) i  .4747-z  •  4940  x  .4788'X .  508a 

Ester  number 90-138  4^*94 

At  a  later  date,  in  a  communication  to  the  same  journal  he  confirmed  his 
classification,  and  presented  figures  for  the  examination  of  a  further  number  of 
oils.     He  gave  as  limits  for  first  and  second  grade  oils  the  following: 

First  quality      Second  quality 

sp.  gr.3oV40* 0.9x0-0.945  0.905-0.0935 

(mostly  0.9ao-a93O)  (mostly  0.9XO-.915) 

optical  rotation —  aa*  to  —  so*  —38®  to  79* 

(mostly     —  40*  to  —  so*)  (very  irresular). 

Ref.  index 1.4863-x .4944  x.4910-1.5030 

Ester  number.. 92-129  71—88 

(average  104)  (average  8x) 

Ester  number  after  acetylation . . .               l54-a  x 4  96-  x 4 x 

(average  x8a)  (average  xx8) 

BRRATA  IN  VOL.  IV. 

Title  pages,  ii,  iii  and  viii,  for  ''Ernest  C.  Parry"  read  "Ernest  J.  Parry". 

Pages  313  and  313,  in  several  places,  ''anethor'  should  read  "anethole." 

Page  314,  line  15  from  bottom,  "safrol,"  should  read  "safrole." 

Page  358,  lines  16  and  17  should  be  deleted.  Line  18  ''Solway"  should  read  "Salway;" 
and  insert  after  ''2037,'^  see  also,  Trans.  Chem.  Soc,^  1908,  93,  1653." 

Page  359,  line  9,  for  "CuHxsOi"  read  ''CitHuOt"  and  add  after  "myristian,"  line  10, 
"see  Power  and  Salway,  Trans,,  1907,  91,  2039  and  1908,  93,  1653. 

Page  369,  line  i  below  table,  for  "apiol"  read  "apiole." 

Page  389,  line  9from  bottom,  for  ''Schimmell"  read  ^'Schimmel." 

Page  429,  line  18,  for  "safrol"  read  "safrole." 

Page  433,  in  last  column  of  table  "anethol"  should  read  "anethole"  and  ''safrol" 
should  read  ''safrole." 

Page  434,  undtr  A  sarum  Europaeum,  it  should  be  noted  that  asarol  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  d-Unalol  (Power  and  Lees,  Trans,,  1902,  91,  63). 

Page  445,  In  table  under  ''Hedeoma,"  delete  in  last  column  "Hedeomol,  pulegone" 
and  repkce  by  "See  page  377."  Under  "Hop  Oil"  add  in  last  column,  "For  later  work, 
see  "Chapman,  Trans.,  1903,  93,  505." 

Page  450,  last  column,  insert  "see  however  page  358  for  latest  work. 

Page  460,  in  table,  for  "anethol"  read  "anethole." 

Page  461,  in  table,  for  "safrol"  read  "safrole." 

In  index  page  463  under  "acid  value"  for  "Dieterick"  read  "Dictcrich."  For  "chi- 
coDoIic  add"  read  ''chiionolic  add."    For  "chrysanthenum"  read  "chrysanthemum." 

Page  464  for  "Dieterick"  read  "Dieterich." 

Page  464,  for  "Heany"  read  "Heavy,"  "light  comphor  oil"  read  "light  camphor  oil." 

Page  465,  for  "patchonlene"  read  "patcboulene."  "Rubier"  read  "rubber." 
\Jnder  "TSemann"  for  "dtal"  read  "ciUal." 


TANNINS. 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  I.  C. 

Tannin  Materials. — The  geographical  distribution  of  tannin  in  the  vege- 
table world  has  been  dealt  with  by  J.  Dekker.^  Although  the  number  of 
plants  containing  tannin  is  relatively  small  this  substance  appears  in  aU  the 
groups  or  subdivisions  adopted  by  botanists.  Algae,  fungi,  and  lichens  often 
contain  it,  but  the  mass  of  raw  material  available  in  such  cases  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  any  commercial  value.  Very  few  of  the  mosses  give  a  positive  indi- 
cation for  tannin.  Many  of  the  ferns  contain  tannin,  from  mere  traces  to 
io%,  but  it  is  in  the  higher  group  of  seed  plants  that  tannin  occurs  abun- 
dantly from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Among  the  Gymnosperms  a  number 
of  plants  contain  tannin,  notably  the  pine,  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir.  The 
Dicotyledons  furnish  the  largest  number  of  plants  rich  in  tannin.  Several  of 
this  order  are  widely  distributed  from  the  tropics  to  the  limits  of  vegetation. 
The  ones  used  in  commerce  are  chiefly  tropical.  Thus  the  Combretaceaj 
consisting  of  about  240  tropical  species,  3deld  from  one  of  them  the  myra- 
bolans  of  commerce.  The  Rhizophoracea  yield  the  mangrove  bark.  The 
Leguminosa  which  are  chiefly  useful  are  also  tropical  such  as  the  wattle,  al- 
garobilla,  ratanhia,  kino,  and  divi-divi.  Generally  speaking  the  chief  com- 
merical  sources  of  tannin  are  found  between  the  parallels  of  30°  North  and 
South  latitude,  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Fagacea  which  contain  the  oaks 
and  chestnuts. 


Nature  of  material 


Percentage   of   tannin 


Mangrove  bark,  African 

Mangrove  bark.  Bast  African 

Mimosa  Bark,  Australian 

Mimosa  bark,  S.  African 

Mimosa  bark,  Paraguay 

Quebracho  Wood,  Argentine 

Algarobilla  pods,  Chilian 

Myrabolans. 

Myrabolans  another  sample 

VsJonia 

Oak  bark,  German 

Oak  bark,  Califomian 

Canaigre,  Texas 

MoUe  Bark,  Argentine 

Chestnut,  Italian 

Sumac,  Sicilian 

Lentiscus 

Mexico  Bark  (Lysilonia  Candida). 

Mallet  Bark. 

PirBark. 

Knopperxu 

Trillo 

Larch  bark,  German. 


28.4 

30 
3S-40 
22-33 
18.7 
45.4 
39.3 
3S-4O 
31-32 
II. 2 
II. 4 
18.6 
14. 1 
7-9 
2S-a9 
lo-is 
»A 
4S.7 
13-16 
34-40 
JO 
6-10 


>  De  looiitoffen,  BuU.  Koloni4ial  Museum  U  Haatlem,  1906,  No.  3S« 
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With  the  possible  exceptions  of  sumac  and  canaigre,  these  tannin  plants  are 
not  ciiltivated.  The  tannin  content  of  several  of  these  materials  (barks,  nuts 
and  wood)  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  of  recent  estimations  by  Parker, 
PoUak,  Levi  and  Orthman  and  others,  the  assay  being  conducted  by  the  official 
hide  powder  process.  Other  results  will  be  found  under  different  headings. 
Constitutioa  of  Taxmins. — £.  Fischer^  claims  that  gallo-tannins  are  acyl 
compounds  of  glucose  but  M.  Nierenstein^  does  not  accept  this  view,  as  the 
result  of  a  further  examination  of  the  tannin  of  hemlock,  knoppem  and  some 
other  tannins  which  contain  no  sugar. 

ESlagic  Add.— By  electrolytic  reduction  Nierenstein  and  Rixon'  have 
produced  leucoellagic  acid  which  can  also  be  obtained  from  digallic  acid.^ 
It  has  no  tanning  properties.  If  reduction  takes  place  at  70^  instead  of  at 
ordinary  temperature  pentahydroxydiphenylmethylolide  is  produced,  and  at 
100**,  a  series  of  hexahydroxydiphenyls. 

Tannin  (gaUotannic  add). — ^The  evidence  of  the  composite  nature  of  gallo- 
tannic  add  and  therefore  possibly  of  the  other  tannins,  is  accumulating  and 
becoming  more  definite.  Walden*  first  came  to  this  condusion  after  studying 
the  dialytic  behaviour  and  the  optical  activity  of  the  acid  as  prepared  by 
dififerent  methods.  Aweng'  came  to  the  same  condusion  through  studying 
the  condensation  products  with  formaldehyde  and  Kunz-Krause  and  Nieren- 
stein have  since  independently  confirmed  this  view.  The  acid  character  of 
gallotannic  acid  as  expressed  by  the  presence  of  free  hydroxyl  groups 
(Schi£P's  formula)  is  not  accepted  by  many  chemists,  notably  by  Boettinger.' 
Paniker  and  Stiasny  have  more  recently  studied  the  question  of  the  add 
character  of  gallotannic  acid  by  determining  the  hydrion  concentration  of 
gaUotannin  by  Bredig  and  Fraenkel's  diazoacetic  ester  method."  The 
results  obtained  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  gallotannic  add  is  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  chemical  individuals,  possibly  closely  allied. 

To  prepare  pure  gallotannic  acid,  the  last  investigators  consider  that  the 
method  entailing  the  separation  of  sodium  gallate  through  its  insolubiUty  in 
acetic  ether,  is  the  best  available.  Even  after  salting  out  with  sodium  chlor- 
ide twenty-four  times,  gallic  add  was  still  present,  and  the  method  utilising 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  adds  in  ether  and  acetone  also  gave  unsatis- 
factory results. 

Anafysis  of  Tannins. — Since  the  publication  of  Volume  V  the  American 
Official  Method  of  estimating  Tannins  has  been  so  modified  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  redescribe  it  in  detail. 
It  now  stands  as  foUows: 

^  Zeil.  Angtm  Cfum.t  X9X3»  a6,  $47* 

*  Chem.  Zeil.,  19x3,  37»  1237. 
»  ColUgium,  X9X3.  5X4t  53- 

*  CoUegium,  19x2,  302. 
»B«r..  X897.  30,3X5X- 

*  Re9.  InUm,  Patsific,  1898,  xx»  90. 
'  B«r„  Z884,  Z7,  1503. 

>  ZeiL  Phys.  Chem.,  50,  aoa. 
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OFFICIAL  METHOD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEATHER  CHEMISTS  ASSOCIATION 
(A.  L.  C.  A.)  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VEGETABLE  ICATERIALS 

CONTAINING  TANNIN  (19x4). 

I.  Raw  and  Spent  Materials. 

(i)  Caution. — Proper  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
water  content  of  raw  materials  during  the  sampling  and  preliminary  opera- 
tions.    (See  "General"  under  Sampling.) 

(2)  Preparation  of  Sample. — ^The  sample  must  be  ground  to  such  a  degree 
of  fineness  that  the  entire  sample  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  20  meshes  to  the 
inch  (linear). 

(a)  The  temperature  used  for  drying  samples  of  spent  material  for  grind- 
ing must  not  exceed  60°  C. 

(b)  Samples  of  raw  material  too  wet  to  be  ground  may  be  dried  before 
grinding  as  in  (a).  In  this  case  a  preliminary  determination  of  water  must 
be  made  according  to  (IV)  on  the  sample  as  received.  If  the  portion  of  the 
sample  taken  for  the  water  determination  is  in  pieces  too  large  to  dry  prop- 
erly, it  is  permissible  to  reduce  these  to  smaller  size  as  rapidly  and  with  as 
little  loss  of  water  as  possible. 

(3)  Water  Detennination. — 10  grm.  of  the  groimd  material  shall  be  dried 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  period  specified  for  evaporation  and  dr3dng  in  ex- 
tract analysis  (see  IV). 

(4)  Amount  of  Sample  to  be  Extracted. — Such  an  amount  of  raw  material 
shall  be  extracted  as  will  give  a  solution  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable 
0.4  grm.  tannin  to  100  c.c.  (not  less  than  0.375  or  m9re  than  0.425).  Of 
spent  materials  such  an  amount  shall  be  taken  as  will  give  a  solution  of  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  above  concentration. 

(5)  Extraction. — Extraction  shall  be  conducted  in  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  vessel  in  which  water  may  be  boiled  and  a  container  for  the  material  to  be 
extracted.  This  container  shall  be  provided  above  with  a  condensation  cham- 
ber so  arranged  that  the  water  formed  from  the  condensed  steam  will  drip  on 
the  material  to  be  extracted,  and  provided  below  with  an  arrangement  of  out- 
lets such  that  the  percolate  may  either  be  removed  from  the  apparatus  or  be 
delivered  to  the  boiling  vessel.  The  boiling  vessel  must  be  so  connected  that 
it  will  deliver  steam  to  the  condensation  chamber  and  that  it  may  receive  the 
percolate  from  the  container.  The  condensation  water  from  the  condenser 
must  be  at  approximately  the  boiling  temperature  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  material  to  be  extracted. 

The  material  of  which  the  boiling  flask  is  composed  must  be  inert  to  the 
extractive  solution.  Suitable  provision  must  be  made  for  preventing  any  of 
the  solid  particles  of  the  material  from  passing  into  the  percolate. 

(A)  Woods,  Barks,  and  Spent  Materials, — 500  c.c.  of  the  percolate  shall  be 
collected  outside  in  approximately  2  hours  and  the  extraction  continued 
with  500  c.c.  for  14  hours  longer  by  the  process  of  continuous  extraction  with 
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reflux  condenser.  The  applied  heat  shall  be  such  as  to  give  by  condensation 
approximately  50  ex.  in  i3^  hours. 

(B)  Materials  Other  than  Woods,  Bark  and  Speni.—Dig^t  the  material 
in  the  eztracter  for  i  hour  with  water  at  room  temperature  and  then  ex- 
tract by  collecting  2  litres  of  percolate  outside  in  approximately  7  hours. 

(6)  Anafysis.— The  percolate  shall  be  heated  at  So''  C,  be  cooled,  made 
to  the  mark  and  analysed  according  to  the  official  method  of  extracts. 

n.  Analysis  of  Extracts. 

(7>  Amount  and  Dflotion  for  Analysis.— U)  Fluid  Extracts.— Fluid 
extracts  shall  be  allowed  to  come  to  room  temperature,  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  such  quantity  weighed  for  analysis  as  will  give  a  solution  containing  as 
nearly  as  possible  0.4  grm.  tannin  to  100  c.c.  (not  less  than  0.375  ^^^  more  than 
0^25).  Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  during  weigh- 
ing. Dissolve  the  extract  by  washing  it  into  a  litre  flask  with  900  c.c.  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  85°  C. 

Cooling. —  (a)  The  solutions  prepared  as  above  shall  be  cooled  rapidly  to 
20^  C.  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  19^  C,  be  made  to  the 
mark  with  water  at  20^  C.  and  the  analysis  proceeded  with  at  once,  or 

(b)  The  solution  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  the  temperature 
ci  the  solution  not  being  permitted  to  go  below  20°  C,  be  brought  to  20^  C. 
with  water  at  not  less  than  19^  C,  be  made  to  the  mark  with  water  at  20^  C. 
and  the  anal3rsis  proceeded  with. 

(B)  Solid  and  Powdered  Extracts. — Such  an  amount  of  solid  or  powdered 
extract  as  will  give  a  solution  of  the  strength  called  for  imder  liquid  extracts 
shall  be  weighed  in  a  beaker  with  proper  precautions  to  prevent  change  of 
mcHsture.  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  at  85^  C.  shall  be  added  to  the  extract 
and  the  mixture  placed  on  the  water-bath,  heated  and  stirred  until  a  homo- 
geneous solution  is  obtained.  When  dissolved,  the  solution  shall  immediately 
be  washed  into  a  litre  flask  with  800  c.c.  of  distilled  water  at  85^  C,  be  cooled, 
etc.,  as  under  {A)  above. 

Note. — ^It  is  permissible  to  make  up  2-litre  instead  of  i-litre  solutions, 
dissolving  by  washing  into  flask  with  1,800  c.c.  water  at  85^  C.  in  case  of  fluid 
extracts  and  1,700  c.c.  water  at  85®  C,  in  case  of  solid  or  powdered  extracts. 

(8)  Total  Solids. — Thoroughly  mix  the  solutions;  pipette  100  c.c.  into 
tared  dish,  evaporate  and  dry  as  directed  under  "Evaporation  and  Drying.'' 
(See  IV.) 

(9)  Water. — The  water  content  is  shown  by  the  difference  between  100% 
and  the  total  solids. 

(10)  Soluble  Solids. — S.  &  S.  No.  590, 15  cm.  single,  pleated,  filter  paper 
shall  be  used  for  the  filtration. 

The  kaolin  used  shall  answer  the  following  test:  2  grm.  kaolin  digested 
with  200  C.C.  of  distilled  water  at  20^  C.  for  i  hour  shall  not  give  more  than  i 
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mg.  of  soluble  solids  per  loo  cc,  and  shall  be  neutral  to  phenolphthalelh.  To 
I  grm.  kaolin  in  a  beaker  add  sufficient  solution  to  fill  the  paper,  stir  and  pour 
on  paper.  Return  the  filtrate  to  the  paper  when  approximately  25  cc  has 
collected,  repeating  operation  for  i  hour,  being  careful  to  transfer  all  kacdin 
to  the  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  remove  the  solution  from  the  filter 
paper,  disturbing  the  kaolin  as  little  as  possible.  Bring  so  much  as  needed  <rf 
the  original  solution  to  exactly  20^  C.  as  described  under  (7),  refill  the  paper 
with  this  solution  and  begin  to  collect  the  filtrate  for  evaporating  and  drying 
so  soon  as  it  comes  clear.  The  paper  must  be  kept  full  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solution  on  the  filter  must  not  fall  below  20^  C.  nor  rise  above 
25^  C.  during  this  part  of  the  filtration.  The  temperature  of  the  solution 
used  for  refilling  the  paper  must  be  kept  uniformly  at  20°  C.  and  the  funnels 
and  receiving  vessels  must  be  kept  covered. 

Pipette  100  C.C.  of  clear  filtrate  into  tared  dish;  evaporate  and  dry  as  under 
(8). 

(11)  Insolubles. — ^The  insoluble  content  is  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  total  solids  and  the  soluble  solids,  and  represents  the  matters  insoluble  in 
a  solution  of  the  concentration  used  under  the  temperature  conditions 
prescribed. 

(12)  Non-tannins. — The  hide  powder  used  for  the  non-tannin  determioa- 
tion  shall  be  of  woolly  texture  well  delimed  and  shall  require  between  12 
and  13  c.c.  of  N/10  NaOH  to  neutralise  10  grm.  of  the  absolutely  dry  powder. 

(a)  Digest  the  hide  powder  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water  till 
thoroughly  soaked.  Add  3  %  of  chrome  alum  Cr2(S04)  s,KsS04, 24H2O,  in  3% 
solution,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  air-dry  powder.  Agitate  f requendy 
for  'several  hours  and  let  stand  over  night.  Squeeze  and  wash  by  digesting 
with  four  successive  portions  of  distiUed  water,  each  portion  equal  in  amount 
to  fifteen  times  the  weight  of  the  air-dry  powder  taken.  Each  digestion 
shall  last  for  15  minutes,  and  the  hide  powder  shall  be  squeezed  to  approxi- 
mately 75%  water  after  each  digestion  except  the  last,  a  press  being  used  if 
necessary.  The  wet  hide  powder  used  for  the  analysis  shall  contain  asi  nearly 
as  possible  73%  of  water,  not  less  than  71  %  nor  more  than  74%.  Determine 
the  moisture  in  the  wet  hide  powder  by  drying  approximately  20  grm.  (See 
IV.)  To  such  quantity  of  the  wet  hide  as  represents  as  closely  as  practicable 
12.5  grm.  (not  le!ss  than  12.2  nor  more  than  12.8)  of  absolutely  dry  hide  add 
200  c.c.  of  the  original  analysis  solution  and  shake  immediately  for  10  minutes 
in  some  form  of  mechanical  shaker.  Squeeze  immediately  through  linen, 
add  2  grm.  of  kaolin  (answering  test  described  under  (9))  to  the  detannised 
solution  and  filter  through  a  single-folded  filter  (No.  iF  Swedish  recom- 
mended) of  size  sufficient  to  hold  the  entire  filtrate,  returning  until  clear. 
Pipette  100  c.c.  of  filtrate  into  a  tared  dish,  evaporate  and  dry  as  in  (8). 

The  weight  of  the  non-tannin  residue  must  be  corrected  for  the  dilution 
caused  by  the  water  contained  in  the  wet  hide  powder. 

Funnels  and  receiving  vessels  must  be  kept  covered  during  filtration. 
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Flasks  graduated  to  deliver  200  ex.  are  recommended  for  measuring  the 
analysis  solution  to  be  detannised. 

(fr)   Digest  the  hide  powder  with  the  amount  of  water  and  add  the  amount 
of  chrome  alum  in  solution  directed  under  (a). 

A^tate  in  some  form  of  mechanical  shaker  for  x  hour  and  proceed  imme- 
diately with  washing  and  subsequent  operations  as  directed  under  (a). 

Note. — ^In  order  to  limit  the  amount  of  dried  hide  powder  used,  determine 
the  moisture  in  the  air-dry  powder  and  calculate  the  quantity  equal  to  12.5 
grm.  of  actual  dry  hide  powder.  Take  any  multiple  of  this  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  analyses  to  be  made,  and  after  chroming  and  washing  as 
directed,  squeeze  to  a  weight  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  73%  of 
water.  Weigh  the  whole  amount  and  divide  by  the  multiple  of  the  12.5  grm. 
of  actual  dry  hide  powder  taken  to  obtain  the  weight  of  wet  hide  powder  for 
200  c.c.  of  solution. 

(13)  Tannin. — ^The  tannin  content  is  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  soluble  solids  and  the  corrected  non-tannins,  and  represents  the  matters 
absorbable  by  hide  under  the  conditions  of  the  prescribed  methods. 

nL  Analjrsis  of  Liquors. 

(14)  DQutiQa. — Liquors  shall  be  diluted  for  analysis  with  water  at  room 
temperature  so  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  0.7  grm.  solids  per  100  c.c.  of 
solution.  Should  a  Uquor  be  of  such  character  as  not  to  give  a  proper  solution 
with  water  of  room  temperature  it  is  permissible  to  dilute  with  water  at 
80®  C.  and  cool  rapidly  as  described  under  (7,  A,  a). 

(15)  Total  Solids.— To  be  determined  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

(16)  Soluble  Solids.— To  be  determined  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

(17)  Insolubles. — Determined  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

(18)  Non-tamiins. — ^To  be  determined  by  shaking  200  c.c.  of  solution  with 
an  amount  of  wet  chromed  hide  powder,  containing  as  nearly  as  possible 
73%  water,  corresponding  with  an  amount  of  dry  hide  powder  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Tannin  range  per  lOO  c.c. 

0.3s — 0.4s  grm. 
o.as — 0.3.S  grni. 
o.  IS — o.as  grm. 
0.00 — o.  IS  grm. 


Dry  powder  per  300  c.c. 

9.0 — II. o  grm. 
6.S —  9.0  grm. 
4.0—  6.S  grm. 
0.0 —  0.0  grm. 


Solutions  to  be  shaken  for  non-tannins  as  in  Extract  Analysis  and  100  c.c. 
evs^rated  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 


IV.  Temporature,  £vap<»atioii  and  Diyliig,  Dishes. 

(19)  Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the  several  portions  of  each  solu- 
tion pipetted  for  evaporating  and  drying,  that  is,  the  total  solids,  soluble 
solids  and  non- tannins  must  be  identical  at  the  time  of  pipetting. 
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(20)  Evaparation. — ^All  evaporations  and  diyings  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
form  of  apparatus  known  as  the  'Combined  Evaporator  and  IDiyer"  at  a 
temperature  not  less  than  98^  C.  The  time  of  evaporation  and  diying  shall 
be  16  hours. 

(21)  Dishes. — The  dishes  used  for  evaporation  and  dr3ring  of  all  residues 
shall  be  flat-bottomed  glass  dishes  of  not  less  than  2^  in.  diameter  nor  more 
than  3  in.  in  diameter. 

V.  Determinatioa  ci  Total  Acidity  of  Liquors. 

(17)  Reagents. — (a)  1%  solution  of  gelatin  neutral  to  hasmatin.  The 
addition  of  25  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  per  litre  is  recommended  to  prevent  frothing. 
If  the  gelatin  solution  is  alkaline,  neutralise  with  N/10  acetic  acid  and  if  acid 
neutralise  with  i\^/io  sodium  hydroxide. 

(b)  Hasmatin.  A  solution  made  by  digesting  haematin  in  cold  neutral 
95%  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  0.5  grm.  of  the  former  to  100  c.c.  of  the 
latter. 

(c)  Acid  washed  kaolin  free  from  soluble  matters. 

(d)  N/10  sodium  hydroxide. 

Directions. — ^To  25  c.c.  of  liquor  in  a  cylinder  that  can  be  stoppered,  add 
50  C.C.  of  gelatin  solution,  dilute  with  water  to  250  cc,  add  15  grm.  of  kaolin 
and  shake  vigorously.  Allow  to  settle  for  at  least  15  minutes,  remove  30  c.c. 
of  the  supernatant  solution  dilute  with  50  c.c.  of  water  and  titrate  with  N/10 
sodium  hydroxide  using  hsematin  solution  as  the  indicator.  Each  c.c.  N/10 
sodium  hydroxide  is  equivalent  to  0.2%  acid  as  acetic. 

VL  General. 

(18)  When  materials  containing  sulphite-cellulose  extract  are  anal3rsed, 
the  fact  that  the  material  contains  sulphite-cellulose  extract  shall  be  noted  on 
the  report. 

(19)  On  public  analytical  work  by  members  of  this  Association,  the  fact 
that  the  Official  Method  has  been  used,  shall  be  so  stated. 

The  American  Official  Method  of  Sampling  Tanning  Materials  has  also 
been  altered  to  the  following: 

OFFICIAL  BCBTHODS  FOR  SAACPLIN6  TANNING  liATERIALS  (19x4). 

GenezaL — Extract,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  and  tanning  materials  in 
general  all  contain  moisture.  The  amount  of  moisture  varies  with  climatic 
conditions,  but  especially  in  liquid,  and  in  most  solid  extracts  becomes  less  as 
the  extract  is  exposed  to  the  air.  As  the  value  of  any  material  shown  by 
analysis  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  contained,  and  as 
an  exposure  of  a  comparatively  few  moments  may  alter  appreciably  the  amount 
of  moisture  it  is  apparent  that  the  sampling  in  all  its  details  should  be  done  as 
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quickly  as  consisteiit  with  thoroughness  and  with  great  care  to  expose  the 
materiai  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air.  The  portions  taken  as  samples  should 
be  placed  at  once  in  containers  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  and  preferably 
of  glass.  Woody  cardboard,  poorly  gkused  crockery,  etc.,  are  all  porous  and 
more  or  less  absorbent  and  not  suitable  for  retaining  samples. 

Liquid  extract  cannot  be  accurately  sampled  when  it  contains  any  frozen 
material.  A  sample  of  extract  taken  after  live  steam  has  been  nm  into  the 
extract  has  not  the  same  concentration  as  the  original  extract.  A  sample  of 
spent  bark  which  has  been  standing  where  dust  from  fresh  ground  bark  has 
sifted  into  it  does  not  represent  the  degree  of  extraction  of  the  spent  bark. 
Samples  of  the  liquor  which  have  been  kept  with  no  preservative  in  them  for 
some  time  do  not  represent  the  condition  of  the  liquor  when  sampled. 

(i)  Number  of  Packages  to  be  Sampled. — When  carload  lots,  or  less,  of 
bags  are  to  be  sampled,  7%  of  the  number  of  bags  shall  be  sampled.  When 
shipments  of  more  than  a  carload  and  less  than  2,000  bags  are  to  be  sampled, 
20  bags  shall  be  sampled.  When  shipments  of  more  than  2,000  bags  are  to  be 
sampled,  1%  of  the  number  of  bags  shall  be  sampled. 

When  70,  or  less,  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  10%  of  the  number  of  barrels 
shall  be  sampled.  When  from  71  to  140  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  9%  of  the 
number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When  from  141  to  210  barrels  are  to  be 
sampled,  8%  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When  from  211 
to  280  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  7%  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled. 
When  from  281  to  350  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  6%  of  the  number  of  barrels 
shall  be  sampled.  When  from  351  to  420  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  5%  of 
the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When  from  421  to  500  barrels 
are  to  be  sampled,  4%  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When 
more  than  500  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  3%  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall 
be  sampled. 

(2)  Liquid  Extract  in.  Barrels. — ^The  heads  shall  be  removed  from  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  specified  in  (i),  the  contents  of  each  barrel  stirred  until  homo- 
geneous, and  a  sample  of  equal  size  taken  from  each  barrel.  These  sub- 
samples  shall  be  put  together  in  a  suitable  closed  container  and  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  From  this  bulk  duplicate  samples  shall  be  drawn  for  analysis. 
These  samples  shall  be  preserved  in  air-tight  glass  containers,  labelled  with  the 
date  of  sampling  and  such  distinguishing  marks  as  may  be  necessary.  When 
a  considerable  period  of  time  is  likely  to  elapse  between  the  sampling  and  the 
analysis,  each  individual  sample  shall  be  weighed  when  prepared  and  the 
certified  weight  of  the  sample  be  marked  on  the  label. 

(3)  liquid  Extract  in  Bulk. — ^The  extract  shall  be  agitated  with  air,  be 
plunged  or  be  mixed  by  some  other  efficient  means  until  homogeneous. 
Equal  samples  shall  then  be  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  bulk,  be 
placed  in  a  proper  container,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  sampled  as  de- 
scribed in  (2). 

(4)  Liquid  Extract  in  Tank  Cars. — ^The  following  methods  are  permissible: 
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(a)  The  extract  shall  be  unloaded  into  clean,  dry  containers  and  sampled 
according  to  (3);  or, 

{b)  The  extract  shall  be  mixed  until  homogeneous,  by  plunging  throu^ 
the  dome  or  other  effective  means,  then  numerous  equal  samples  shall  be  taken 
from  as  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  bulk  as  possible.  These  samples  shall 
then  be  placed  in  a  suitable  container,  be  mixed  and  sampled  as  in  (2). 

Note. — As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  the 
extract  in  a  tank  car,  this  method  should  be  used  only  when  no  other  is 
possible.    Or, 

(c)  The  extract  shall  be  sampled  as  follows  while  the  car  is  being  unloaded: 
A  quart  sample  shall  be  taken  from  the  discharge  3  minutes  after  the  extract 
has  begun  to  run;  another  quart  sample  shall  be  taken  3  minutes  before  the 
extract  has  all  run  out,  and  three  other  quart  samples  shall  be  taken  at  equal 
intervals  between  these  two.  These  five  samples  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
suitable  container  as  soon  as  taken,  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  sampled  as  in 

(2). 

(5)  Solid  Extracts. — The  number  of  packages  specified  in  (i)  shall  be 
selected,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  of  equal  size.  Whenever  possible  every 
nth  package  shall  be  set  aside  for  sampling  while  the  extract  is  being  imloaded. 
When  this  is  not  possible,  the  packages  shall  be  selected  from  as  uniformly 
distributed  parts  of  the  bulk  as  possible. 

Samples  of  as  nearly  equal  size  as  practicable  shall  be  taken  from  each 
package  and  these  samples  shall  represent  as  nearly  as  may  be,  proportionally 
the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  the  extract.  These  subsamples  shall  be 
placed  in  a  clean,  dry  closed  container.  When  sampling  is  completed,  the 
whole  composite  sample  shall  be  broken  up  till  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  i 
in.  mesh;  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  required  bulk  by  successive  mixings  and 
quarterings.  From  this  bulk  duplicate  samples  of  the  required  size  shall  be 
taken,  be  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper,  and  be  enclosed  in  the  smallest  clean, 
dry  air-tight  glass  receptacles  that  will  hold  them,  labelled,  etc.,  as  in  (2). 

Sampling  at  place  of  manufacture  shall  be  conducted  by  running  a  portion 
from  the  middle  of  each  strike  into  a  mould  holding  at  least  two  pounds. 
These  subsamples  shall  be  preserved  with  proper  precautions  against  evapora- 
tion, and  be  sampled  for  analysis  as  above. 

(6)  Crude  Tanning  Materials. — A.  Shipments  in  bags,  mats,  barrels  or 
other  similar  packages. 

The  number  of  packages  specified  in  (i)  shalfbe  emptied  in  uniform  hori- 
zontal layers  in  a  pile  on  some  clean  surface.  At  least  five  equal  samples 
shall  be  taken  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  pile  at  uniformly  distributed 
spots.  These  subsamples  shall  be  mixed  together  and  the  bulk  be  reduced 
by  mixing  and  quartering  to  the  desired  size.  Duplicate  samples  of  not  less 
than  two  quarts  each  shall  be  preserved  in  air-tight  containers  properly 
labelled. 

When  the  number  of  packages  to  be  sampled  is  so  great  as  to  make  one 
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pile  ixnpracticabley  two  or  more  piles  may  be  made,  and  the  samples  from  the 
several  piles  properly  mixed. 

B.  SkipmerUs  in  Bulk. — (i)  Nuts,  beans,  pods,  ground  materials,  etc 
Equal  portions  shall  be  taken  from  at  least  ten  uniformly  distributed  parts 

of  the  bulk,  be  mixed  and  sampled  as  in  "A." 

(2)   Barks,  Wood,  Etc.,  in  Sticks. 

Sticks  shall  be  taken  from  at  least  ten  uniformly  distributed  parts  of 
the  bulk,  be  sawed  completely  through,  and  the  sawdust  thoroughly  mixed 
and  sampled  as  in  ''A." 

C.  Materials  Prepared  for  Leaching. — ^Samples  of  equal  size  shall  be  taken 
at  uniform  intervals  as  the  material  enters  the  leach  and  be  kept  in  a  suitable 
container  till  sampling  is  completed.  This  bulk  shall  then  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  be  reduced  by  mixing  and  quartering,  and  duplicate  samples  for 
analysis  of  at  least  one  quart  in  size  be  preserved  in  air-tight  containers, 
as  in  "A." 

(7)  Spent  Materials  from  Leachet. — Samples  of  spent  materials  shall  be 
taken  from  the  top,  middle  and  bottom,  and  in  each  case  from  the  centre  and 
outer  portions  of  the  leach.  These  subsamples  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed,  be 
reduced  in  bulk  by  mixing  and  quartering,  and  duplicate  samples  of  at  least 
one  quart  in  size  be  preserved  for  analysis. 

(8)  Tanning  Liquors. — ^The  liquor  shall  be  mixed  by  plunging  or  other 
effective  means  till  homogeneous  and  then  samples  of  at  least  one  pint  taken 
for  anal3rsis.  The  addition  of  0.03  %  of  thymol  or  other  suitable  anti-ferment 
to  the  sample  is  essential  to  keep  the  liquor  from  altering  its  original 
condition. 

When  outline  samples  are  taken  from  day  to  day  and  a  composite  sample 
analysed,  samples  of  equal  size  shall  be  taken  from  each  vat  after  thorough 
mixing,  be  preserved  in  covered  containers  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  and 
kept  from  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  suitable  anti-ferment,  as  above. 
This  bulk  shall  be  mixed  until  homogeneous,  and  samples  of  not  less  than 
one  pint  each  preserved  for  analysb. 

When  a  sample  is  taken  by  a  member  of  this  association  in  accordance 
with  the  above  method,  it  is  requested  that  he  state  both  upon  the  label  of  the 
sample  submitted  and  upon  the  analysis  blank,  that  this  sample  has  been 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  official  method  of  sampling  of  The  American 
Leather  Chemists  Association. 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  wise  for  chemists  not  working  within  this  asso- 
ciation to  follow  the  same  method  of  sampling  when  working  in  America. 

Precipitation  of  Tannin. — The  use  of  fat-free  casein  (Rahlbaum's  pure 
casein)  has  been  suggested  by  C.  W.  Spiers*  for  separating  tannin  from  cider. 
With  a  0.5%  solution  of  "pure"  tannic  acid,  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  was  shaken 
with  two  i-grm.  quantities  of  casein  for  15  minutes.  The  solution  was  fil- 
tered before  the  addition  of  the  second  portion  and  finally  passed  through 

^Collegium,  I9X4*  530»  35^. 
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barium  sulphate.     5  c.c.  of  the  solution,  before  and  after  detanning,  were 
titrated  with  permanganate. 

When  testing  the  non-tans  filtrate  for  tannin,  Stiasny^  has  recently 
suggested  the  use  of  the  following  method:  3  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  taken  and 
I  c.c.  of  a  saturated  salt  solution  and  2  drops  of  a  z%  solution  of  meta-phos- 
phoric  add  added  and  then  2  drops  of  a  5%  gelatin  5%  salt  solution. 

Differences  in  the  amount  of  non-tans  obtained  have  been  observed  to  be 
due  to  variations  in  the  hide  powder  in  different  samples  which  actuaOy 
conform  to  the  official  regulations.  These  absorb  varying  amounts  of  non- 
tans.  Stiasny^  has  suggested,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  that  "if  two  hide  pow- 
ders gave  no  soluble  matter  on  washing,  and  if  the  non-tans  solution  showed 
no  reaction  for  tannin,  the  hide  powder  giving  the  higher  non-tans  should  be 
regarded  as  correct."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  the  error  is 
due  to  the  relative  extraction  of  some  substance  from  the  hide  powder  under 
the  conditions  existing  during  the  extraction  of  the  tannin  and  not  to  mere 
water- washing,  the  reverse  might  be  the  more  correct  procedure.  The  latter 
condition  may  quite  possibly  be  partly  responsible  for  the  difference.  The 
Levi-Orthman  reagent  33  (a  chromium  compound),  which  is  stated  by  the 
authors  to  differentiate  between  a  tannin  and  sulphite-cellulose,  has  not  been 
accepted  unreservedly  by  the  A.  L.  C.  A.  owing  to  differences  in  the  results 
obtained  for  tannin  as  compared  with  the  official  method.' 

A  chromed  gelatin  is  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  hide  powder  by  £. 
Guisiana.^  The  gelatin  is  tanned  in  a  basic  chrome  solution  consisting  of 
100  grm.  of  chrome  alum  and  1 5  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  litre  of  water. 
Thin  leaves  of  pure  white  gelatin  are  placed  in  this  solution  for  24  hours.  The 
gelatin  is  then  insoluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  washed  in  water  and  treated  with 
a  1%  solution  of  ammonia  and  again  well  washed  and  dried  between  filter 
paper.  The  tanned  gelatin  may  be  kept  in  a  flask  of  distilled  water.  For 
10  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  the  equivalent  of  5  grm.  of  dry  gelatin  is  taken.  The 
shaking,  filtration,  etc.,  are  as  in  the  official  hide  powder  method. 

The  analysis  of  spent  bark,  nuts,  etc.,  may  be  illustrated  in  its  results  by 
following  figures  for  oak  bark  as  given  by  F.  H.  SmaU.^ 


New  bark  % 


Spent  bark  % 


Total  Bolida. 

Soluble. 

Non-tans. . . 

Tannin 

Inaolttble.. . 


34- IS 

30. 75 

8.63 

za.13 

3-4 


9.73 
8.08 
3.64 

4.44 
X.65 


Laufmann's  Molybdate  Figure. — ^In  this  method  the  tannin  solution 
should  contain  4  grm.  per  250  c.c.  of  water.    10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  solution  is 

>  Collegium,  19x4*  S^S*  2. 

'  Leath.  Tr.  Revuw,  19x2,  90X. 

*  J.  A.  L.  C.  A,,  X914,  9,  41. 

/.  A.  L,  C.  A.,  X9X3,  8,  X43. 

J,A,L,  C,A„  19x4.  9»  33. 
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mixed  with  lo  c.c.  of  the  reagent  which  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  a 
io%  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  and  a  15%  solution  of  ammoniiun 
chloride.  The  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off  and  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
Erom  iKrhich  the  tannin  has  been  precipitated  is  evaporated  to  dryness  (A). 
The  precipitate  on  the  filter  paper  is  dissolved  off  with  hot  water,  and  the  re- 
maining filtrate  added  to  the  same,  washing  the  pipette  and  beaker  containing 
the  same  with  water  which  is  also  added  to  the  same  solution.  The  whole  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  (B).  Both  the  residues  are  dried  until  constant 
weight  is  obtained  which  takes  from  8-10  hours.  The  weight  of  the  precipitate 
obtained  is  therefore  B~A.  The  figure  is  expressed  on  the  per  cent,  of  the 
tannin  obtained.  For  this  the  total  solubles  in  10  c.c.  of  the  above  solution 
is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  original 

solution  (C)  calculated  from  the  non-tan  figufe.    The  molybdate  figure  is 

then  obtained  as  follows: 

(B-A)ioo      ^     . 
yy «  Mo.  figure. 


Myrabolans. — The  bloom  has  been  identified  by  Paessler  and  Hoffman^ 
as  crystalline  in  character  and  containing  chebulinic  acid  (CssHasOia  or 
CS8H24O19).  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [a]oS 64.41^  for  a  3%  solution 
(water-alcohol).  It  is  thought  that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  fruit  as  a 
glucoside,  and  that  this  is  subsequently  split  by  enzymic  hydrolysis. 

Mangrove. — ^The  solid  extract  contains  12%  water,  68.5%  tannin  and 
^7-3%  non-tans.  Unless  the  extract  is  to  be  used  as  a  dye  it  is  decolourised 
by  blood  albumin.  The  Queensland  variety  contains  39%  tannin^  The 
Madagascar  variety  43-44%;  Celebes,  45-48%;  E,  Africa,  38-42%.  As  a 
result  of  a  great  number  of  analyses,  made  under  the  direction  of  J.  Paessler, 
of  German  East  African  samples  the  following  results  were  obtained  for  the 
tannin  present: 


. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Mean 

Rhiwopkora, 

39.3% 
24. « 
ai.a 

ao.7 

40.8% 

4a. 3 
3a.  a 

3a. 5 

36.5% 
35.8 

CtHops.  ..!*.*..*........*. . . . . . 

35.8 

Xyioc^piUM 

ao.8 

The  average  quantity  of  water  present  was  14%.  The  absence  of 
sodium  chloride  in  an  extract  precludes  the  presence  of  mangrove  (Lauff mann) 
although  its  presence  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  A  new  source  of  mangrove 
extract  is  said  to  be  the  black  mangrove  (Avicennia  mUida)  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Catch. — ^This  material  is  not  the  original  cutch  made  in  India  and  used 
in  dyeing,  but  it  is  now  made  from  a  species  of  Borneo  mangrove,  the  so-called 

^LtdertMkn.  Rundschau,  19x3,  5«  139. 

*  Coombs  and  RusssR,  J.  She.  Chtm,  Ind.,  1912,  31,  aia. 
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tengah  hark  or  bastard  mangrove.    It  gives  a  light  golden  colour  to  leather. 
Its  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Moisture 19.4% 

Total  Solids 80.  z6 

Soluble  solids 79. 10 

Insoluble z  .06 

Non-tannins so .  94 

Tannin. 58*10       (Bachns). 

MaUet  Bark  {Eucalyptus  occidentalis), — This  bark  has  been  on  the  market 
for  8-9  years  whence  it  came  from  Australia.  Only  the  flesh  of  the  bark  is 
used,  the  ross  being  of  little  value.  The  tannin  is  easily  soluble,  95%  of  it 
dissolving  in  cold  water.  The  temperature  of  extraction  must  not  exceed 
60-70**.  An  analysis  gives  38%  tannin;  non-tans  11%  which  include  1.4% 
dextrose  and  0.8%  cane  sugar.  The  solutions  keep  well  and  give  a  satis- 
factory colour  to  leather. 

Chestnut-oak  Bark. — Differences  in  the  percentage  of  tannin  as  also  in 
the  non-tans  may  occur  in  extracts  prepared  from  new  or  stored  bark.  New 
bark  produces  more  liquor  of  a  poorer  quality.  The  difference  consists  not 
in  the  amount  of  tannin  present  in  the  stored  bark  but  in  the  greater  solu- 
bility of  the  tannins  present.  The  extract  from  the  old  bark  being  better 
quality.^ 

A  comparison  of  thirty-three  specimens  of  chestnut  wood  (14.5%  HjO) 
gave  the  following  gr^at  variations  on  analysis: 

Tannin 8.1  to  I7.2%(filter  method) 

Tannin 7.ito  15.8     (shake  method) 

Non-tans  to  100  pts.  tans 10  to  47         (filter) 

Non-tans  to  xoo  pts.  tans ao  to  65         (shake) 

In  cases  where  low  tannin  results  were  obtained  with  high  non-tans  the  sam- 
ples of  bark  were  obtained  from  young  wood.  The  results  obtained  from  a 
representative  wood  and  an  extracti  showed  the  following  great  differences: 


Tannin , 

Non-tans 

Non-tans  to  100  tans 


Chestnut  wood 


(filter) 


lO.O 

1.7 
17.0 


(shake) 


9.2 

2.5 

27.0 


Chestnut   extract 


(filter) 


30.0 

9-5 
33.0 


(shake) 


28.5 
no 
39.0 


The  analyst  must  remember  that  the  ratio  of  non-tans  to  loo  tannin  will 
also  vary  greatly  with  the  method  of  extraction  of  the  wood  bark  or  fruit. 
It  is  generally  higher  when  extracted  commercially  than  when  extracted  in  the 
laboratory. 

Differences  are  brought  about  by  variations  in  pressure  during  extraction. 
Thus  extracting  for  i  hour  the  following  results  have  been  obtained  with 
chestnut  wood.^ 

>  Smoot,  J.  A.  L.  C,  A.,  1913.  8,  1071. 

>  Paessler,  LederUch.  Rundsdhau.t  29x2,  361. 
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• 

I  atmos. 

3  atmos. 

4  atmos. 

5  atmol. 

Tannin  (shake  method) 

XI. a 

34 
30. 0 

II. a 

43 
38.0 

X0.9 

7.1 

6s. 0 

9.6 

II. 5 
lao.o 

Xon.tans '   , ,    ..,...,..,    . . 

Tans  Cxoo)  to  non-tans. 

The  effect  of  extraction  under  pressure  in  an  autoclave  is  also  seen  in  the 
foUowing  figures: 


Chestnut 

Oak 

Open 

Pressure 

Open 

Pressttre 

32.0% 

7.3 
0.0 

60.7 

.29.8% 

la.o 

0.0 

28.5 

31.3% 

8. a 

0.0 
60.S 

a6.5%- 
14.0 

O.S 
59.0 

Non-tans 

Inolubles 

Water 

Both  these  extracts  stood  at  25^66.  It  is  said  that  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation sodium  fluoride  may  be  present  up  to  0.3%  of  the  weight  of  ex- 
tract.* 

The  sugars,  both  dextrose  and  cane  sugar,  also  increase  with  pressure 
very  rapidly. 

Chestnut  extracts  are  noted  for  their  low  ash  which  varies  between  o.  2 
and  0.9%. 

Oak  Extmct. — Results  obtained  with  t3rpical  samples  of  oak  extract  con- 
^SLUiing  60%  water  were  as  follows  (Paessler) : 


Filter    method 


Shake  method 


Tannnu. 

NoD-tans. 

Dextrose* 

Cane  Mogax 

100  pts.  tans:  Non-tans.. 


23.3-27.5% 
13.S-11.5 


42-3S 


23.0-25.0% 
16. 0-14.0 

4.05 

2.5-1.5 
56-66 


For  comparison  with  the  above  results  oak  wood  itself  gave  the  following 
values: 

Tannin  (filter) 9. 0-13. 2  % 

Non-tans,  (filter) 4.9-6.5 

Ratio  100  tans,  to  non-tans 35-54 

The  finished  extract  contains  0.6-1.3%  acetic  acid  according  to  Jedlicka.* 
Oak  Extract*  owing  to  its  high  sugar  content  is  specially  liable  to  fermen- 
tation.   It  is  a  mixture  of  the  pyrogallol  and  catechol  tannins. 

Emory  oak  occurs  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  south-western  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  bark  gives  16.1%  total  solids;  14%  solubles;  6.6%  non- 
tans.;  7.4%  tans.;  2.1%  reds.    On  the  other  hand  the  wood  itself  gives  total 

1  Thaau,  Ls  Cutr,  1913*  p.  595> 

^ColUiium,  1913.  51^  33. 

•U.  J.  Thuau.  Le  Cutr,  1913,  p.  595. 
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solids    8.3%;  solubles    7.5%;   non-tans.    4.4%;  and    tans    3.1%.      The 
colour  of  the  tannin  is  rather  dark. 

Quebracho. — ^A  normal  liquid  extract  of  this  wood  may  contain  34.5% 
tannin,  3.5%  non-tans.;  water  60%,  dextrose  0.3%,  cane  sugar  0.2%; 
and  ash  1.0%.  An  extract  showing  high  non-tans.  (6.5%)  also  gave  a 
high  ash  (3.0%).  In  a  special  case  an  extract  giving  28.7%  tans.,  10.7 
non-tans.y  12.2  dextrose  and  2.9%  ash  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  a 
qualitative  test  indicated  the  presence  of  myrabolans  (Paessler).  Scfaell^ 
has  suggested  a  special  test  to  detect  mangrove  in  quebracho  extract. 

The  ratio  of  insoluble  tans,  to  soluble  ones  is  given  by  W.  Moeller*  as 
1 :  10  at  analysis  strength.  It  increases  at  further  concentration  to  2:3  at 
8^B£.  but  on  continuing  the  concentration  to  2o°B£.,  solution  is  complete. 

The  adulteration  of  quebracho  extract  by  mangrove  may,  according  to 
van  Gijn  and  van  der  Waerden,'  be  detected  by  estimating  the  pentoses  and 
pentosans  present  in  the  extract  by  the  usual  ToUens-Krober  method  of 
determining  furfural.  Quebracho  extract  is  almost  free  from  pentosans  and 
pentoses,  while  mangrove  contains  fair  quantities  of  these  substances.  Details 
of  the  method  of  estimation  may  be  found  in  the  original  communication. 
W.  Moller*  criticises  this  method. 

Lauffmann  on  the  other  hand  proposes  to  precipitate  the  tannin  by  his 
anmionium  molybdate  method.  With  untreated  quebracho  extract  the  Mo- 
figure  varies  from  28  to  37,  but  unfortunately  in  sulphited  quebracho  this 
varies  from  5  to  37.  Mangrove  extract  gives  a  figure  between  120-130 
and  sulphited  mangrove  extract  in.  Stiasny'^  has  confirmed  that  mixtures 
of  these  two  extracts  act  satisfactorily  with  this  test,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  if  a  Mo-figure  of  30  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  quebracho  extract,  and 
anything  above  this  be  regarded  as  due  to  added  mangrove  extract,  an 
error  equal  to  20%  of  mangrove  may  be  looked  for  if  the  quebracho  ex- 
tract IS  a  sulphited  extract  giving  an  actual  figure  of  5.  In  making  this 
test  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  pyrogallol-tans.  (formaldehyde  test) 
or  sulphite  cellulose  (aniline  test)  be  present.  Stiasny  and  Wilkinson 
have  shown  that  an  additional  sulphite  process  in  the  laboratory  to  equalise 
the  original  quebracho  extracts  to  a  common  sulphite  basis  is  unsatisfactory. 
They  consider  that  further  work  will  be  necessary  before  this  test  can  be  con- 
sidered as  authoritative.  G.  A.  Kerr  proposes  to  identify  the  addition  of 
mangrove  by  a  phloroglucinol  test:  100  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (12%)  are 
placed  in  a  250  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  2  grm.  of  the  tannin  material 
added  in  the  dry  state  (or  an  equivalent  amount  of  extract)  with  few  pieces 
of  pumice  stone  to  prevent  bumping.  The  solution  is  distilled  through  an 
ordinary  glass  condenser  at  the  rate  of  30  c.c.  every  10  minutes,  30  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  being  added  through  a  thistle  head  tube  as  each  30  c.c. 

1  J.  A.  L.  C.  A.,  191a.  7*  564. 
*  LeaderUchn,    Rundschau,  191 3,  %t  as8. 
*J.  A.L.  C.  A.,  19x4.  9f  109* 
*ColUgium,  X9X4f  53 x»  85- 
^ColUgium,  X9i4»5a6,  77. 
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over.    Distillation  is  carried  on  until  300  c.c.  have  passed  oven    The 
distillate  is  tested  by  placing  100  c.c.  in  a  glass  beaker  (2  in.  diam.)  and 
adding  8  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol  (made  by  dissolving  0.25  grm. 
in   25    C.C.  of  12%  hydrochloric  acid).    The  solution  is  stirred  for  a  few 
moments  until  the  colour  reaches  its  maximum  (within  5  minutes).    This 
remains  permanent  for  some  time.    With  pure  quebracho  the  colour  is 
first  a  brilliant  yellow,  gradually  becoming  a  bright  green  and  finally  a 
bluisli  tint  as  the  precipitate  forms,  which  is  a  dense  black.    With  mangrove 
tlie  first  colour  is  orange,  developing  to  a  deep  orange  and  the  precipitate 
is  buff  coloured  instead  of  black.    In  mixtures  of  quebracho  and  man- 
grove it  is  claimed  that  even  so  low  an  addition  of  the  latter  as  5  %  will  change 
the  colour  to  olive.     At  50%  the  green  colour  is  dominated  by  the  orange  of 
the  mangrove.    Under  a  low  power,  the  precipitates  may  be  seen  side  by 
side  when  small  additions  of  mangrove  are  present.^ 

Tarwar  Baxk  {Cassia  AuricukUa), — The  maximum  tannin  is  extracted 
from  this  bark  only  at  85^-90^.  No  dextrose  could  be  detected  in  the  extract. 
The  lead  acetate  precipitate  has  a  peculiar  chocolate  colour. 

White  Tan  {CiBsalpinia  Digytta). — ^This  is  said  to  contain  35%  of  tannin 
and  to  produce  a  leather  equal  to  sumac  in  colour.  The  tannin-bearing  pods 
grow  well  in  Burmah.  The  pod  cases  contain  the  tannin  (Faust)  to  the 
extent  of  40.07%;  the  non-tans,  being  x8.68%;  insolubles  3.47%  and  moist- 
ure 7%. 

Sumac. — In  the  detection  of  sumac  in  the  state  of  leaf  the  microscopical 
examination  of  the  leaf  cuticle  is  of  great  value.    This  was  originally  pointed 
out  by  Lamb.'    When  the  sumac  leaves  are  adulterated  they  are  generally 
supplied  in  a  half  or  wholly  ground  condition,  and  therefore  microscopical 
examination  is  necessary  to  disclose  structure;  a  i  in.  objective  is  suffi- 
cient to  detect  the  difference  between  sumac  and  adulterant  material 
after  the  treatment  recommended  by  Lamb.    The  most  common  adulterant 
is  the  leaves  of  Pisiacia  Lentiscus^  which  grow  abundantly  in  Cyprus.    It 
has  even  been  stated  that  some  10,000  tons  of  this  material  are  used  an- 
nually to  adulterate  sumac.    The  Tamarix  Africana  is  also  used  for  this 
purpose.    Lamb  found  that  not  more  than  10%  of  a  number  of  samples 
were  unadulterated.     His  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  1-3  grm. 
of  the  sample  are  placed  in'  a  large  boiling  tube  and  covered  with  nitric 
acid  (1:1).    The  mixture  is  well  shaken  to  thoroughly  wet  the  sumac  and 
the  tube  gently  heated  over  a  small  Bunsen  flame  until  nitrous  fumes  are 
evolved.    The  tube  is  then  left  to  stand  for  15-30  minutes.    At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  tube  is  again  heated  until  the  solution  becomes  quite  clear. 
An  excess  of  water  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  filtered  through  a  close 
textured  filter  paper   and    the  residue  washed  with  distilled  water.    A 
small  hole  is  then  made  in  the  filter  paper  and  the  residue  washed  through 

^  J.A.L.  C.  i4.,  29x4.  9>  37« 
*/.  Soc.  D.  and  Col.,  1890. 
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into  a  basin  with  distilled  water.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  dyestuff 
added  and  the  mixture  gently  warmed  for  a  few  minutes  imtil  the  small 
particles  are  coloured  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  lose  their  transparency.  Bis- 
marck brown,  Safranine,  and  Methylene  Blue  are  suitable  for  the  purp>ose. 
After  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  dye  solution  the  particles  are  filtered  off  as 
before  through  paper,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  a  hole  once  more 
made  in  the  filter  paper  and  the  residue  washed  into  a  clean  porcelain  basin. 
A  number  of  the  dyed  particles  are  transferred  to  a  microscope  slide  and  a 
cover-glass  placed  over  them.  A  reference  to  the  original  paper  will  show 
the  considerable  difference  observed  between  the  true  sumac  and  the 
adulterants.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  adulterants  is  quite  distinctive; 
the  stomata  afford  a  valuable  means  of  identification.  The  treatment  with 
nitric  acid  if  prolonged  dissolves  the  cuticle  of  sumac  and  leaves  nothing 
more  than  what  has  been  described  as  a  ^' wreck/'  while  the  adulterants  are 
not  acted  on  in  this  manner.  (See  also  7.  Soc.  D.  and  CoL,  1904.  30,  265.) 
Tannin  Extracts. — ^It  is  not  possible  to  consider  in  detail  the  manufacture 
of  these  extracts,  but  the  following  results  of  analysis  from  different  authori- 
tative sources  will  serve  to  indicate  their  nature  (official  method  of  analysis); 


Extract 


Total  solids 


Inaolttbles 


Tannin 


Non-taas. 


Quebracho  solid,  unclarified. 

Do.  liquid,  pure. 

Chestnut  extract,  liquid. . . 
Do 


Oak  bark  liquid 

Hemlock  liquid 

Sulphite-cellulose  liquid. 


88.04 


43.95 


45.8 

50.08 

49.97 


7.49 


0.35 


1.47 
3.43 
o.ia 


74 -ox 

30.07 

28.4s 
27.6 

25.3 
25.6 
26.76 


6.55 
5.9> 
14.15 
XZ.6 
19.03 
20.96 
22.93 


Non-tans. — The  ratio  of  tans.  (100)  to  non-tans,  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  extract,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  (Paessler). 
This  fact  may  be  utilised  to  determine  the  origin  of  an  extract.  At  the  same 
time  the  great  differences  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  extract  pre- 
pared in  different  ways  must  always  be  remembered: 


Bxtract 


Pine  bark 

Oak  bark 

Sumac 

Myrabolans. 

Divi-divi 

Mimosa  bark 

Valonia 

Mangrove 

Quebracho  wood 


Tans. 


100 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Non^tans. 


Filter  method 


Shake  method 


69 
60 
60 
35 

41 
3> 

37 

8 


93 
74 
74 
49 
55 
39 
49 
30 
14 


That  the  ratio  of  tans,  to  non-tans,  may  vary  greatly  in  the  same  kind  of 
extract  is  seen  from  the  following  figures  (Paessler).  The  three  extracts  were 
chestnut  extracts  (2S°B6.). 
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Tans. 


Filter  method 


Shake  method 


Non-tans. 


Filter  method 


Shake  method 


Ratio  tans./non-tans. 


FDter  method 


Shake  method 


z 

34.1 

32.3 

S.I 

7.0 

IS 

33 

a 

xo.o 

38.5 

lo.o 

XI. 5 

33 

40 

3 

36.5 

35-6 

13.7 

Z3.6 

48 

53 

Detection  and  Differentiation  of  Vegetable  Tannins. — The  detection  of 
adulteration  of  tannins  by  cheaper  tannins  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
the  general  analyst,  or  even  to  the  specialist. 

Lead  Acetate  Test — ^To  5  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  (analytical  strength) 
5  c.c.  of  10%  lead  acetate  solution  are  added  and  a  portion  of  the  clear  filtrate 
is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  (10%).  Mangrove,  mimosa, 
oakwood,  chestnut,  myrabolans,  valonia,  divi-divi,  algarobilla  and  gallic 
add  give  colourless  solutions.  Quebracho  and  ulmo  give  a  slight  but  dis- 
tinct colouration,  whilst  Pistacia  lenliscus  and  simiac  give  a  decided  yellow 
and  wood  pulp  a  deep  yellow  colouration  (Stiasny). 

Acetic  Add  Lead  Acetate  Test — This  test  has  been  applied  quantita- 
tively to  the  separation  of  certain  tannins  (Dreaper,  Vol.  5,  p.  70).  In  the 
following  test  (Stiasny)  5  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  (analytical  strength)  are 
mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  (10%)  and  5  c.c.  of  lead  acetate  (10%)  and 
the  formation  of  the  predpitate  of  lead  tannate  observed. 

Catechol  tannins  (quebracho,  mangrove,  mimosa,  ulmo,  and  gambler) 
give  no  predpitate. 

PyrogaUol  tannins  (chestnut,  oakwood,  myrabolans,  sumac,  valonia,  divi- 
divi,  algarobilla,  and  gallo-tannic  acid)  give  predpitates.  (Note:  Pistacia 
lentiscus  behaves  like  a  pyrogallol  tannin  in  this  test.)  The  predpitate 
is  filtered  off  and  the  clear  solution  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  ferric  alum 
solution  (1%).  Quebracho,  mangrove,  ulmo  and  gambler  give  a  green  col- 
our, whilst  mimosa,  myrabolans,  sumac,  divi-divi,  algarobilla  and  gallo- 
tannic  add  give  a  deep  bluish  violet.  Chestnut  gives  a  very  faint  violet, 
whilst  oakwood  and  valonia  remain  colourless.  By  this  test  it  is  daimed  that 
an  addition  of  25%  of  chestnut  to  an  oakwood  extract  can  be  detected. 

Fonnaldehyde  Test — In  its  recent  form  this  test  is  as  follows:  To  50  c.c. 
of  tannin  solution  (anal3rtical  strength)  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  are  added  and  then  10  c.c.  of  formaldehyde  (40%).  The  mixture 
is  boiled  in  a  reflux  condenser  for  30  minutes,  cooled  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  filtered.  The  appearance  of  the  predpitate  whilst  boil- 
iQg  is  noted  and  the  filtrate  used  for  the  following  test:  To  10  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  i  c.c.  of  ferric  alum  solution  (1%)  is  added  and  about  5  grm.  of  solid 
sodium  acetate,  without  shaking.  Observe  if  a  blue  (or  violet)  colour  ap- 
pears in  the  lower  layer.  Catechol  tannins  are  entirely  precipitated  by  this 
reagent,  the  filtrate  giving  no  indication  with  the  iron  salt.  A  portion  of 
the  pyrogallol  tannins  may  be  predpitated  imder  this  treatment,  but  all  of 

them  respond  to  the  test  with  the  iron  salt    In  practice  this  test  may  be 
26 
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used  to  determine  admixture  of  pyrogallol  tamiins  with  catechol  fannins, 
Certain  sulphated  quebracho  extracts  (catechol)  are  not  entirely  precipitated 
by  this  reagent  (ScheU).  After  30  minutes'  boiling  in  the  prescribed  manner 
these  special  extracts  are  not  entirely  precipitated.  In  this  case;  however, 
and  even  if  the  filtrate  be  strongly  coloured,  it  will  give  no  distinct  indica- 
tion, or  at  least  no  blue  colouration  after  the  addition  of  the  ferric  alum 
solution  and  sodium  acetate  (Stiasny).  This  treatment  with  formaldehyde 
does  not  give  a  quantitative  separation,  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie 
pyrogallol  tannins  are  co-precipitated  with  the  catechol  tannins.    Small^ 

has  suggested  a  modified  process  which  Stiasny  thinks 
may  give  a  quantitative  separation. 

Solubility  Test — ^This  test  as  modified  by  Stiasny 
and  his  pupils^  is  as  follows:  In  the  original  test'  25 
c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  were  shaken  out  with  25  cc. 
ethyl  acetate  until  the  latter  remains  colourless.  The 
dry  residue  of  the  aqueous  layer  was  compared  with 
the  total  solubles  of  a  corresponding  volimie  of  the 
B  /-|f"\     "S^  original  aqueous  solution.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  ethyl 

acetate  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  Stiasny  now  sug- 
gests that  it  is  advisable  to  pass  a  current  of  air  for 
about  10  minutes  through  the  extracted  aqueous  solu- 
tion before  taking,  say,  20  cc.  for  evaporation.  The 
difference  stated  in  percentages  gives  the  solubility 
Fig.  14.  in  ethyl    acetate.    It    has    been    suggested    that  the 

ethyl  acetate  shall  be  replaced  by  amyl  acetate  owing 
to  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  latter  in  water.  The  test  is  further  im- 
proved by  utilising  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Stiasny  (Fig.  14).  50 
c.c.  of  the  amyl  acetate  (or  ethyl  acetate)  are  placed  in  flask  A  and  dis- 
tilled, by  means  of  a  water-bath  in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetate  or  an  oil-bath 
in  the  case  of  amyl  acetate,  into  the  flask  B,  in  such  a  way  that  the  solu- 
tion condensed  in  C,  drops  into  the  funnel  and  is  forced  to  pass  through 
the  tannin  solution  in  B  before  it  runs  back  into  A,  through  the  side  tube. 
With  amyl  acetate  the  flask  B  is  placed  in  a  basin  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  cold  water  passing  through  it.  The  alcohol  solubility  figure  is 
obtained  as  described  in  Collegium,  191 1,  107.  10  c.c.  of  the  solution 
of  tannin  (analytical  strength)  are  placed  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  which  is  filled 
to  the  mark  with  absolute  alcohol.  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  weight  of  the  dry  residue  compared  with  the  total  soh'ds 
(solubles)  of  a  corresponding  volume  of  the  original  liquor.  Reference 
must  be  made  to  the  original  communication  for  the  figures  obtained. 
With  quebracho  extract  (and  wood)  the  amyl  acetate  figures  show  70-80% 
extraction  by  this  reagent.    Unfortunately  sulphiting  this  extract  greatly 

>  J.  A.L.  C.  A.,  1911.  6, 107. 
*J.A.L.C,  A.,  X912,  7,  554. 
*  Cottegium,  19x1,  325. 
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reduced  this  figure.  Complete  sulphiting  practically  renders  the  tan.  in- 
soluble in  amyl  acetate.  This  greatly  interferes  with  the  validity  of  this 
test  in  the  case  of  an  unknown  extract.  Mangrove  ako  seems  to  give  varying 
results,  the  average  extraction  is  about  &-io%  but  in  one  case  gave  42%. 
The  average  extraction  with  chestnut  is  10.  Oakwood  extract  gives  figures 
betiireeno-12%.  It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  experience  is  necessary 
before  this  solubility  test  can  be  utilised,  and  then  the  results  must  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  other  tests.  The  sulphiting  process  practised  by  extract 
manufactures  greatly  interferes  with  the  results  obtained.  -^m 

Bennef  s  Test. — 2-3  ex.  of  the  tannin  solution  are  mixed  with  i  or  2 
drop»s  of  a  10%  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  and  an  equal  amount  of  potas- 
sium chromate.  All  catechol  tannins  are  said  to  give  a  greenish  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  pyrogallol  tannins  (myrabolans,  sumac,  and  gallotannic 
acid),  give  a  blood-red  colouration  which  rapidly  fades  to  brown.  Other 
pyrogallol  tannins  (valonia,  chestnut  and  oakwood  extracts)  give  a  deep  violet 
which  is  fairly  stable.  The  test  is  claimed  to  be  useful  for  single  tannins,  or 
ioT  subdividing  the  pyrogallol  tannins  into  two  subgroups.  It  is,  however, 
of  little  value  in  the  frequently  occurring  case  where  chestnut  or  oakwood 
is  adulterated  with  myrabolans. 

Konstein's  Test — The  tannin  is  precipitated  by  aktUin  (an  albuminose 
obtained  from  Dr.  Meyersburg,  Sumper  Gasse  37,  Vienna)  the  solution 
filtered  and  a  little  strong  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  boiled 
and  the  change  of  colour  observed.^ 

Hoppenstedt  Test — This  is  said  to  distinguish  mangrove  tannin  from 
other  extracts  but  can  only  be  utilised  when  the  mangrove  extract  is  pure. 
To  25  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  (analytical  strength)  25  c.c.  of  quinine  hydro- 
chloride (1%)  solution  are  added  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off;  i  c.c. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  to  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  in  a  test-tube  and 
then  5  C.C.  of  ethyl  acetate.  The  liquid  is  mixed  thoroughly  by  shak- 
ing and  allowed  to  separate  into  layers.  With  mangrove  the  lower  layer 
is  coloured  a  strong  yellow  brown;  with  the  other  tannins  the  layer  is 
colourless. 

Dieterich  Test — ^This  serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  gambler.  Add 
5  C.C.  of  alcohol  to  5  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution.  After  shaking  add  i  c.c.  of 
1%  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Then  add  10  c.c.  of  petroleum  spirit, 
mix,  and  allow  the  layers  to  separate.  With  gambler  the  upper  layer  ex- 
hibits a  strong  green  fluorescence.  It  is  claimed  that  this  test  will  apply  to 
mixtures  (Hoppenstedt). 

Hoppenstedt  Test  for  Hemlock. — To  50  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution 
add  10  grm.  calcium  chloride  (anhydrous),  agitate  until  dissolved,  cool, 
and  filter.  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  placed  in  test-tube,  i  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  added,  then  5  c.c.  of  amyl  acetate;  shake  and  allow  layers 
to  separate.     With  hemlock  the  upper  layer  is  coloured  a  strong  yellow. 

>  CdUgium,  I9i3>  X53;  we  alto  J.  A.L.  C.  A.  xpia^  7»  $6$, 
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brown;  with  other  tannins  it  is  colourless.    This  is  claimed  to  be  efficient 
in  identifying  hemlock  in  mixtures.^ 

Eitner-Philip  Sulphide  Test. — ^This  test  as  now  given  by  Procter  is 
as  follows.^  Add  2-3  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  25  c.c.  of  a  strong 
tannin  solution  (2.5%}  in  a  flask  and  boil  for  i~2  minutes;  cool,  add  about 
5  grm.  of  salty  shake  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  5-10  minutes  and 
filter  off  the  precipitate.  In  a  test-tube  add  10-15  drops  of  ammonium 
sulphide  solution  to  about  15  c.c.  of  water  and  then  2-3  c.c.  of  the  above 
filtrate.  All  pyrogallol  tannins  give  a  copious  precipitate  of  varying  colour 
whilst  most  catechol  tannins  give  no  precipitate  even  after  standing  over 
night.  Procter  {ibid,)  states  that  mimosa  and  malet  behave  like  pyrogallol- 
tans  toward  this  test  and  that  they  can  therefore  be  easily  detected  even 
in  mixtures  with  other  catechol  tans.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  other  tannins  (pine,  catechu,  and  gambler)  are  also  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphide  solution.* 

Assuming  that  the  total  tannin  as  returned  by  the  official  method 
really  consists  of  tannic  acid  and  certain  neutral  substances  R.  Vanicek' 
proposes  to  estimate  the  acid  in  the  original  solution  by  titrating  with  N/io 
sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  by  the  "spotting  out"  method.  A 
portion  of  the  original  solution  is  then  detannised  with  gelatin  and  the  titra- 
tion repeated.  The  difference  is  calculated  as  tannic  add,  using  a  predeter- 
mined factor  for  each  different  tannin  under  examination.  Stiasny  considers 
that  the  values  of  the-  available  tests  stand  in  the  following  order: 

Solubility  test 
Formaldehyde  test 
Acetic  acid-lead  acetate  test 
Aniline  test 
Bromine  test 

and  that  these  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  amount  of  tans  and 
non-tans  and  their  ratio  and  also  the  Lowenthal  figure.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  process  is  coming  into  greater  repute  again  and  in  this  respect 
the  figures  given  in  Vol.  5  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  advent  of  sidphite- 
cellulose  extracts  and  the  fact  that  their  active  constituent  is  returned  by  the 
official  method  as  tannin  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  return  to  this  process. 

In  extreme  cases  the  refractometer  method  may  be  of  some  value  and 
further  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Kubelka.^ 

As  has  been  before  pointed  out,  when  the  tannin  material  is  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  tanning  skins,  the  problem  presented  to  the 
analyst  is  of  a  different  order  and  this  must  always  be  remembered  when  de- 
ciding upon  the  methods  to  be  used  to  estimate  the  tannin  present.  Thus 
in  dyeing  silk,  the  weight-giving  properties  of  the  extract  in  combination  with 
its  colour,  alone  and  in  the  presence  of  mordants,  are  of  special  significance. 

^J.  A.  L.C.  A„  X9X2,7, 17a. 
^Leather  Chemtst's Pocket  Book,  19x2. 
*J.A.L,C.A.,  X909t  4»  349. 
*Zeit.  angew.  Cium,,  1913.  3^  6S. 
6CoU$gium,  X914.  Sa7>  X5X- 
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It  has  been  shown  by  Knowles^  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  official 
metbod  (A.  L.  T.  C.)  do  not  correspond  with  the  results  obtained  on  cotton 
'with,  subsequent  saddening  with  ferric  sulphate,  nor  does  the  percentage  of 
iron  taken  up  agree  with  the  tannin  present  as  determined  by  the  official 
method.  Again  in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  some  tannin-extracts  although  return- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  tannin,  are  quite  unsuitable  for  certain  purposes. 

The  chief  tests  for  the  differentiation  of  tannins  have  been  conveniently 
collected  by  Stiasny  in  the  following  tables.^  An  interesting  use  is  made  of 
the  formaldehyde  test  at  both  15  and  20  minutes. 

Group  7. — Complete  precipitate:  the  filtrate  gives  neither  gelatin  test  nor 
iron  test. 

Tests  for  confirmation;  bromine  test  (precipitate)  and  acetic  acid-lead 
acetate  test  (no  precipitate). 

Group  II. — No  precipitation  during  15  minutes'  boiling. 
Test  for  confirmation:  bromine  test  (no  precipitate);  ammonium  sulphide 
test  (precipitate). 

Group  III. — Considerable  precipitate  during  boiling,  but  distinct  iron 
test  of  the  filtrate. 

To  Group  I  belong:  quebracho,  mangrove,  ulmo,  gambler,  pinebark, 
hemlock,  mimosa,  malet. 

To  Group  II  belong:  oak-wood,  chestnut-wood,  valonia,  myrabolans. 
To  Group  III   belong:  oakbark,  Pistacia  lentiscus,  sumac,  divi^divi, 
algarobilla,  teri,  bablah,  galls. 

Having  found  to  which  group  the  tannin  belongs,  the  following  tests  are 
made  in  each  group: 

Further  testing  of  Group  I. — The  ammonium-sulphide  test  allows  a  sub- 
division, in  so  far  as  no  precipitate  is  obtained  with  quebracho,  mangrove, 
ulmo,  gambler,  pinebark,  hemlock  (Group  la)  while  a  precipitate  is  shown 
by  minosa  and  malet  (Group  lb). 

Group  la  is  also  characterized  by  the  green  colouration  produced  with 
iron  alum. 

Group  lb  gives  a  bluish  violet  with  iron  alum. 

The  further  way  of  identifying  the  tannin  in  la  or  lb,  demands  the  carry- 
ing out  of  all  the  tests  mentioned  in  previous  papers  and  summarized  in  Table 
II.  This  table  also  contains  the  gallic  acid  value  of  i  grm.  of  the  tannin 
and  the  proportion  of  tans  to  non-tans  in  the  tanning  material.  The  Mo 
figures  found  by  Lauffmann  are  also  given  in  the  table. 

Further  testing  of  Group  II. — The  acetic  acid-lead  acetate  test  allows 
a  subdivision,  as  no  colouration  is  given  on  adding  iron  alum  to  the  filtrate 
of  the  lead  precipitation,  in  the  case  of  oak-wood  and  valonia  (Group  Ila) ; 
while  a  more  or  less  distinct  violet  colouration  is  obtained  with  myrabolans 
and  chestnut  (Group  lib). 

>  J.  Soc,  D.  and  CoL,  Z9X3.  aS,  174. 
*J.A.L.  C,  A.,  I9i4f  9t  23- 
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TABLE    I. 

50  ex.  tannin  solution  (0.4%)  boiled  with  2$  c.c.  of  the  formaldehyde-HCl  mixture  for 

30  minutes,  thoroughly  cooled  and  filtered. 


Complete  precipitate: 
Filtrate + iron  alum + ■odium 
acetate:  no  violet  colouration. 


Group  I 

Confirming  tests: 

+ bromine:  precipitate. 
.    +acetic  acid+lead  acetate: 

no  precipitate. 

as  c.c.  tannin  solution 

(a.s  %)+ ammonium-sulphide 
test. 


No  precipitate.      Precipitate. 

Group  la  Group  lb 

Confirming  tests:  +  iron  alum. 


No  precipitate  after  is  minutes 
boiling. 


Group  II 

Confinning  tests: 

+ bromine:  no  precipitate. 
Ammonium-sulphide  test:  pre- 
cipitate. 

S  c.c.  tannin  solution 
(0.4  % )  +  acetic  +  acid     lead- 
acetate  test.    The  filtrate  of 
the     precipitate    gives -t- iron 
alum. 

No  colouration.  Violet    coloura- 
tion. 


Considerable  precipitate  after  zs 
minutes  boiling;  dm  violet 
colouration  of  the  wtratt-f 
iron  alum-f-sodium  acetate. 

Group  ni 


S  C.C.  tannin  solutioii. 
(0.4  %)  +1»romifKe  test. 


Precipitate.   '  No  precipitate. 


green 

Quebracho 

Mangrove 

Ulmo 

Gambier 

Pine-bark 

Hemlock 


bluish  violet 

Mimosa 

Malet 


Group  Ila 

Oakwood 
Valonia 


Group  lib 

Chestnut 
Myrabolans 


Group  Ilia 

Oakbark 
Pistacia 


Group  Illb 


DiTi 

Algarobilla 

gSus 

B*blah 
Teri 


The  sugar  content  of  tannin  extracts  pla3rs  an  important  part  in  actual 
tanning.  Apart  from  this  the  variations  observedin  the  amounts  present  may 
also  indicate  the  nature  of  the  extract,  and  therefore  be  useful  to  the  analyst. 

The  following  table  due  to  Paessler^  indicates  the  differences  observed 
when  using  pure  extracts;  the  shake  method  was  adopted  for  the  separation 
of  the  tannin. 


Material 

Non-tans. 

Monosaccharides 

Disaccharides 

Total  sosart 

Pine  bark 

93 
74 
74 
49 
5S 
39 
49 
44 
30 
14 

33 
30 

U 

IX 

6 

xa 

7.S 

2 
I 

X4 

0 

a 

0 

4 
SS 

0 

XS 

X 

I 

47 

Oak  bark 

30 

Sumac 

Mvrabolans 

Divi-divi 

Mimosa. ^ 

14. s 

Vftlonia 

TriUo 

ManffTOve 

Ouebracho  wood 

Tannm  Substitutes. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  materials  both  as  regards 
sulphite-cellulose  products  ("pseudo-tannins")  and  the  more  recently  intro- 
duced synthetic  tannins. 

Sul^te  Cellulose  Products  (pseudo-tannins). — ^The  use  of  these 
products  and  their  admixture  with  tannin  extracts  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
disturbing  action  of  such  substances  on  the  analysis  of  tannin  materials. 

>  ColUgium,  19x3.  516,  157- 
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The  fact  that  sulphite  extracts  contain  substances  which  are  absorbed  by 
hide  powder  (and  are  therefore  returned  as  tannin  material)  is  a  disturbing 
one  to  the  analyst  who  is  bound  to  use  the  official  methods  of  the  European 
and  American  Associations. 

Sulphite  cellulose  extracts  give  precipitates  with  gelatin  and  the  alka- 
loids, but  fail  to  give  the  characteristic  indications  with  other  reagents  used 
to  identify  tannins.  As  the  cellulose  extracts  are  almost  alwa3rs  used  in  con- 
junction with  normal  tannin  extracts  and  frequently  mixed  with  them  as 
adulterants,  too  much  attention  must  not  be  given  to  the  absence  of  certain 
reactions  when  the  pure  sulphite  extracts  are  tested.  They  give  no  colour 
indications  in  the  pure  state  with  ferric  salts,  no  red  colouration  with  ammonia 
and  ferroc3ranide,  nor  any  precipitate  with  bromine  or  with  formal- 
dehyde and  hydrochloric  acid.  No  precipitate  is  formed  with  tartar 
emetic  and  salt.  The  absence  of  these  reactions  in  conjunction  with  a 
precipitate  with  gelatin  and  salt  and  the  apparent  tannin  conUtU  obtained  by 
the  hide  powder  process  will  indicate  the  absence  of  any  real  tannin  material 
and  the  presence  of  sulphite  ceUulose. 

When  treated  with  solvents  the  sulphite  extracts  also  give  certain  char- 
acteristic results.  Extraction  with  alcohol,  acetone,  or  acetic  ether,  dissolves 
out  some  soluble  substance,  but  these  do  not  give  the  characteristic  reactions 
of  tannins.^  Ethyl  alcohol  dissolves  out  a  resinous  substance  insoluble  in 
water  after  removing  the  solvent  by  evaporation.  As  previously  mentioned 
the  permanganate  process  of  analysis  gives  figures  "entirely  outside  the  range 
of  the  tannins."  For  example  a  sulphite-cellulose  extract  giving  25% 
tannin  by  the  official  hide  powder  process  only  gave  5%  tannin  by  the  per- 
manganate process.  Both  these  processes  therefore  give  a  tannin  result  when 
no  tannin  is  present.  The  anal3rst  who  is  not  constantly  examining  tannin 
materials  should  be  specially  careful  to  make  sure  that  these  products  are 
not  present  in  any  material  he  is  examining. 

That  sulphite-cellulose  is  undoubtedly  absorbed  by  skins  and  gives  a 
leather  of  sorts,  and  that  the  substances  so  absorbedarefairly  proof  against  the 
subsequent  dissolving  action  of  water  is  certain.  The  relative  weight-giving 
properties  of  these  false  extracts  and  certain  tannin  materials  are  as  follows:' 

Sulphite  cellttlose lOo. o 

Gambler 110.5 

Sumac 115. 1 

Valonia ixi«9 

Oak  bark lao.o 

Chestnut 124.5 

Quebracho 12s .  7 

The  relative  cost  per  weight  is  given  by  the  same  authority  to  be 

Sulphite  cellulose 0.000357 

Gambier 0.001267 

Sumac o.ooiijo 

Valonia 0.001093 

Oak  bark 0.000839 

Chestnut o  .000498 

>  J.  A.  L,  C.  A.,  I9i3t  8,  67. 
'Wisdon,  J.  A.  L.  C.  A.,  1913.  8,  333. 
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L.evi  and  Orthmann^  claim  that  their  ''reagent  33 "  does  not  give  positive 
figures  for  sulphite  cellulose  and  that  therefore  the  process  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  official  hide  powder  process  indicates  the  amount  of 
sulphite  cellulose  present  in  an  extract.  Unfortunately  the  actual  relation- 
ship between  the  hide  powder  figures  and  those  given  by  reagent  33  has  not 
been  so  definitely  established  as  the  authors  seem  to  suggest.  The  Dreaper 
copper  process  also  does  not  give  results  with  sulphite  cellulose  extracts. 
(See  Vol.  V,  p.  70.) 

Eitner  mentions'  that  the  addition  of  these  false  extracts  to  a  true  ex- 
tract not  only  cheapens  the  latter  but  improves  the  appearance  of  thick  in- 
ferior quebracho  extract.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  chestnut 
when  mixed  with  an  addition  of  myrabolans,  quebracho  or  mangrove.  The 
ratio  of  the  tans  to  non-tans  by  the  hide  powder  process  indicates  by  its 
variation  the  presence  of  the  sulphite  extracts  The  sulphite  extracts  show 
a  ratio  of  1/0.82,  whilst  true  vegetable  tannins  give  figures  ranging  from 
i/io  (quebracho)  to  1/2.3  (oakwood).  It  has  been  stated  that  its  addition  to 
quebracho  extract  facilitates  diffusion  into  the  skin. 

In  Procter's  test  (previously  mentioned)  for  the  detection  of  these  false 
extracts,  in  which  to  $  c.c.  of  a  tannin  solution,  0.5  c.c.  of  aniline  is  added  and 
after  shaking  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  it  must  be  noted  that 
a  slight  cloudiness  does  not  necessarily  suggest  adulteration.  The  ordinary 
precipitate  given  by  sulphite  extract,  as  compared  with  a  clear  solution  with 
a  true  tannin,  is  of  a  definite  nature;  it  is  copious  and  after  a  time  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquor.  Certain  difficulties  which  have  arisen  with  this  test 
as  pointed  out  by  Monnet*  have  been  traced  by  Jedlicka*  to  certain  pure 
Slavonian  extracts  which  give  a  cloudiness  ''but  th^at  any  extract  may  be 
certified  as  free  from  cellulose  extracts  if  it  does  not  give  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate after  2  hours  standing."  More  recently  the  A.  L.  T.  C.  has  through 
a  committee^  obtained  evidence  as  to  the  reliability  of  this  test  when  the 
above  remarks  are  taken  into  consideration.  An  addition  of  5%  of  sulphite 
cellulose  was  easily  observed  and  even  2-3%  could  be  detected  in  some  cases. 
Synthetic  Tans. — The  bodies  are  condensation  products  obtained  by  acting 
on  phenols  with  formaldehyde. 

Neradol  D. — ^This  artificial  product  which  is  claimed  to  act  as  a  tanning 
material  and  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the  Badbche  Anilin  und  Soda 
Fabrik  is  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  liquid  or  paste  of  about  40^66.  and 
in  appearance  resembles  a  vegetable  tannin  extract.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  forming  a  clear  solution  of  a  semi-colloidal  nature.  According  to 
G.  Crasser*  its  reactions  in  water  solution  are  as  follows:  methyl  orange  gives 
a  red  colouration;  copper  sulphate,  no  reaction;  amm.  copper  sulphate,  red- 

^  J.A.L,C.A.,  X913,  8,  41. 

« Gtrbtr.  1913.  39i  43  »nd  57. 

^ColUgium,  X9i3f  SiS,  334. 

*CoU«£f«m.  X913*  Si8»  3X7« 

*  J.  A.  L.  r.  C..  19x4, 9»  36. 

*J.  AmerL.  T.  Chem,,  19x3.  S,  404. 
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brown  ppt.,  soluble  in  excess  to  deep  brown  solution;  ammonia,  no  reaction; 
ferric  chloride  deep  blue  colour;  lead  acetate,  white  ppt.;  gelatin,  flocculent 
ppt.;  aniline  hydrochloride,  heavy  white  ppt.,  basic  aniline  d3re,  ppt;  no 
reaction  with  bromine  water,  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  add,  zinc 
acetate,  sodium  stdphite,  lime  water  or  iodine  water. 

Stiasny  suggests  the  following  test  to  distinguish  between  Neradol  D 
and  sulphite-cellulose:  lo  c.c.  of  a  5%  solution  of  the  extract  are  shaken  with  i 
or  2  drops  of  a  1%  solution  of  alum  and  about  5  grm.  of  ammonium  acetate. 
On  standing  for  24  hours  Neradol  D  remains  dear  while  sulphite-cellulose  gives 
a  heavy  flocculent  precipitate.  Neradol  D  is  insoluble  in  the  following  sol- 
vents: ether,  carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  acetone,  and  amy!  alcohol 
It  is  insoluble  except  its  inorganic  constituents,  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  add 
and  acetic  ether. 

Analysis  by  the  shake  method  gives  the  following  results: 

Water 34  $  % 

Tanning  substance 3^ .  5 

Soluble  non-tannins 33  'O 

Insolubles o  .o 

Ash 17.4 

The  as^  is  composed  of  sodium  sulphate. 

ERRATA  m  VOL.  V. 


Title  pages  ii  and  iu,  for  "J.  F.  Hewitt"  read  "J.  T.  Hewitt." 

Page  37,  line  4,  for  "Silidan"  read  ''Sicilian." 

Page  44,  line  14,  for  "Proctor"  read  "Procter." 

Page  83,  lines  i  and  19,  for  "phlobathenes"  read  "phlobaphenesl" 

Page  Z03,  line  7,  for  "Gazeila'*  read  "Gaa^la," 

Page  700,  in  Index,  "Phlobathenes"  should  read  ''Phlobaphenes' 


ANALYSIS  OF  LEATHER. 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER  F.  I.  C. 

Since  this  matter  was  treated  in  Vol.  V,  p.  105,  The  American  Leather 
Clieinists  Association  has  issued  the  following  Official  Method  for  the 
analysis  of  leather. 

OFFICIAL  METHOD  FOR  LEATHER  ANALYSIS. 

(i)  Preparatioa  ci  Sample. — ^The  sample  of  leather  for  analysis  shall 
be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  practicable,  either  by  cutting 
or  grinding. 

(2)  Moistiire. — Dry  10  grm.  of  leather  for  16  hours  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 95**-ioo**  C. 

(3)  Fats. — Extract  5  to  10  grm.  of  air-dry  leather  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus 
until  free  from  grease,  using  petroleum  ether  boiling  below  80^  C.  Evaporate 
off  the  ether  and  dry  to  approximately  constant  weight. 

Or,  if  preferred,  extract  30  grm.  of  leather  as  described  above.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  extracted  leather,  when  freed  of  solvent,  may  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  water-soluble  material. 

(4)  Ash. — Incinerate  10  to  15  grm.  of  leather  in  a  tared  dish  at  a  dull 
red  heat  until  carbon  is  consumed.  If  it  is  difficult  to  burn  off  all  the  carbon, 
treat  the  ash  with  hot  water,  filter  through  an  ashless  filter,  ignite  filter  and 
residue.    Add  the  filtrate,  evaporate  to  dryness  and  ignite. 

(5)  Water-soluble  MateriaL — Digest  30  grm.  of  leather  in  a  percolator 
over  night,  then  extract  with  water  at  50^  C.  for  3  hours.  The  total  volume 
of  solution  to  be  2  litres.  Determine  total  solids  and  non-tannins  accord- 
ing to  the  Official  Method  for  extract  analysis. 

(6)  Dextrose. 

Solutions. 

Copper  Su^ihate.— Dissolve  34.639  grm.  of  CuS04.5H^  in  distilled  water 
and  dilute  to  500  c.c.     Filter  through  asbestos. 

Alkaline  Tartrate  Solution.— Dissolve  173  grm.  of  Rochelle  salt  and 
80  grm.  NaOH  in  water  and  dilute  to  500  c.c.  Allow  to  stand  two  days  and 
filter  through  asbestos. 

Normal  Lead  Acetate  Solution. — Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  normal 
lead  acetate. 

4ZZ 
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DetenninatiQii.^ 

Place  300  C.C.  of  leather  extract  of  analytical  strength  m  a  500  ca  flask, 
add  25  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  normal  lead  acetate,  shake  frequently 
(5-10  minutes),  and  filter.  (The  funnels  and  beakers  must  be  kept  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation.)  Add  to  the  filtrate  an  excess  of  solid  potasaum 
ozsdate.  Mix  frequently  for  15  minutes  and  filter,  returning  the  filtrate 
until  clear.  Pipette  150  c.c.  of  this  filtrate  into  a  600  c.c.  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  add  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  boil  under  a  reflux 
condenser  for  2  hours.  Cool,  neutralise  (place  a  small  piece  of  litmus  paper 
in  the  flask)  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  transfer  to  a  200  c.c.  gradu- 
ated flask  and  make  to  volume.  Filter  through  a  double  filter.  (The  filtrate 
must  be  clear.)    Determine  the  dextrose  in  the  solution  immediately. 

Place  25  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  and  25  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  tartrate 
solution  in  a  400  c.c.  beaker.  Add  50  c.c.  of  the  clarified  and  neutralised 
solution  above  mentioned  and  heat  to  boiling  in  exactly  4  minutes  and  boil 
for  2  minutes.  Filter  immediately  without  diluting,  through  asbestos^ 
wash  thoroughly,  with  hot*  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
ether;  dry  for  half  an  hour  in  water  oven  and  weigh  as  cuprous  oxide,  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  dextrose  by  the  use  of  Munson  and  Walker's  table 
(see  page  415)  and  report  as  percentage  on  leather. 

(7)  Nitrogen. — Gunning  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  Method,  A.  0.  A.  C. 
Bulletin,  No.  107  (1909).    (See  Vol.  I). 

Reagents. 

Standard  Acid  Solutions. — Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the  absolute 
strength  of  which  has  been  accurately  determined.  For  ordinary  wori: 
N/2  acid  is  recommended.  For  work  in  determining  very  small  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  N/10  is  recommended.  In  titrating  mineral  acid  against 
hydroxide  solution  use  cochineal  as  indicator. 

Standard  Alkali  Solution. — The  strength  of  this  solution  relative  to  the 
acid  must  be  accurately  determined;  N/10  solution  is  recommended. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — ^The  sulphuric  acid  used  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  1.84 
and  be  free  from  nitrates  and  also  from  ammonium  sulphate. 

Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution. — A  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
free  from  nitrates. 

Potassitun  Sulphate. — ^This  reagent  should  be  pulverised  before  using. 

Indicator. — ^A  solution  of  cochineal  is  prepared  by  digesting  and  fre- 
quently agitating  3  grm.  of  pulverised  cochineal  in  a  mixture  of  50  cc.  of 

>  The  rate  of  heating  of  the  Bunsen  burner  lued  should  be  regulated  before  sugar  detenninatiofli 
are  started.  This  is  best  done  by  adjusting  the  burner  so  as  to  bring  3$  c.c.  copper  soln.  +  25  c.c. 
alk.  tartrate  soln.  4-  50  c.c.  water  i  n  a  400  ex.  beaker  to  loo^C.  in  exactly  4  minutes. 

*  The^ finely  divided,  long-fibred  asbestos  to  be  used  in  the  glucose  determination  should  be  digested 
with  nitric  acid,  washed,  then  digested  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  washed.  When  gooch  filters  sre 
prepared ,  they  should  be  washed  with  boiling  Pehling's  solution,  then  with  nitric  acid.  The  mats  thui 
prepared  can  be  used  for  a  long  time. 
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strong  alcohol  and  200  ex.  of  distilled  water  for  a  day  or  two  at  ordinary 
temperature;  the  filtered  solution  is  employed  as  indicator. 

DetenninatioiL 

Place  0.7  grm.  of  leather  in  a  digestion  flask.  Add  lo  grm.  of  powdered 
potassium  sulphate  and  from  15  to  25  ex.  (ordinarily  about  20  ex.)  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid«  Place  the  flask  in  an  inclined  position  and  heat 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid  from  5  to  15  minutes  or  until  frothing  has 
ceased  (a  small  piece  of  paraffin  may  be  added  to  prevent  extreme  foaming). 

Then  raise  the  temperature  and  boil  briskly  until  the  liquid  has  become 
quite  clear  and  nearly  colourless  (the  digestion  should  take  from  4  to  5 
hours). 

After  cooling,  dilute  with  about  200  c.c.  of  water.  Next  add  50  c.c.  of 
soda  solution,  or  sufficient  to  make  the  reaction  strongly  alkaline,  pouring 
it  down  the  side  of  the  flask  so  that  it  does  not  mix  at  once  with  the  acid 
solution.  Connect  the  flask  with  the  condenser,  mix  the  contents  by  shak- 
*  ing,  and  distil  until  all  anmionia  has  passed  over  into  the  standard  acid. 
The  first  150  c.c.  will  generally  contain  all  the  ammonia.  The  operation 
usuaUy  requires  from  40  minutes  to  i^  hours.  The  distillate  is  then 
titrated  with  standard  alkali. 

Previous  to  use,  the  reagents  should  be  tested  by  a  blank  experiment 
with  sugar,  which  will  partially  reduce  any  nitrates  present  that  otherwise 
might  escape  notice. 

Provisional  Method  of  Colour  Valuation  of  Tanning  Materials. 

Immerse  a  piece  of  thoroughly  wetted  white  broadcloth,  3  by  4  in.  in 
size,  in  a  solution  of  the  material  to  be  tested  containing  3%  of  tannin,  and 
allow  to  remain  with  frequent  agitation  for  45  minutes.  The  solution 
previous  to  immersing  the  cloth  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  to  50^  C.  and  the 
source  of  heat  then  removed,  the  colouring  being  effected  without  a  con- 
tinuance of  heating.  (Care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  solution,  f.e.,  50^  C.)  The  solution, 
in  volume  250  c.c.  should  be  contained  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  beaker  not 
less  than  3^^  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  deep,  and  the  beaker  immersed  at 
least  23^  in.  in  the  water.  The  bath  should  not  be  exposed  to  rapid  cool- 
ing (5^  being  the  usual  drop)  during  the  test.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
of  immersion,  the  cloth  is  removed  from  the  solution  and  the  free  colouring 
matter  washed  out  thoroughly  in  water  heated  to  50®  C,  then  well  squeezed 
in  the  hand  and  further  excess  moisture  removed  by  rolling  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  a  clean  towel.  It  is  then  dried  smooth  between  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper  in  a  letter  press. 

Newman's  process  of  extracting  the  fat  from  fodders  has  been  utilised 
by  £.  Golberg^  for  leather.    Extraction  takes  place  in  the  cold  with  tri- 

^LederUck.  Rundschau,  xgia.  49. 
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chlorethylene.  Slightly  higher  results  are  obtained  than  by  extraction  with 
carbon  disulphide  in  the  Soxhlet  apparatus;  lo  grm.  of  leather  are  shaken 
with  ICO  C.C.  of  the  solvent  for  i  hour,  and  after  filtering  50  c.c.  are  evaporated 
in  an  extraction  flask  to  constant  weight.  The  greatest  difference  between 
the  two  methods  was  (in  one  case)  0.05%. 

The  influence  of  the  position  of  the  sample  taken  from  a  hide  for  analysis 
has  been  emphasised  by  C.  R.  Oberfell.^  Variations  up  to  4%  in  the  amount 
of  hide  substance  present  may  be  obtained  when  samples  are  taken  from  the 
butt  and  shoulder  respectively. 

Under  American  conditions,  weighting  or  loading  leather  is  practised 
up  to  16%  when  both  glucose  and  Epsom  salts  are  present.  In  France, 
leather  may  not  be  sold  with  an  ash  exceeding  1.5%.  In  an  extended 
enquiry  by  Veitch  and  Rogers*  it  was  observed  that  no  less  than  63%  of  the 
leathers  examined  (American)  were  loaded  in  this  manner.  The  following 
particulars  give  in  detail  the  results  obtained:  See  pp.  415  to  417. 

The  presence  of  sulphite-cellulose  and  its  detection  in  leather  has  been 
dealt  with  by  W.  Moeller.' 

Analysis  of  East  Indian  Tanned  Hides. — M.  C.  Lamb^  has  given  many 
analyses  indicating  that  on  the  whole  these  tanned  hides  are  fairly  pure. 
In  a  typical  example  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Leather  fibre 68.86% 


Oil  and  fatty  matter 8. ^3 

Water  soluble  matter 8.0 

Moisture X3  •  7 

Mineral  matter i .  12 


Procter  also  estimates  the  insoluble  residue  after  extraction  and  estimates 
the  nitrogen  in  this  to  determine  the  actual  hide  substance  present. 

The  nature  of  the  tannin  material  in  the  leather  is  determined  by  Kohn- 
stein^  by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  water  extract  from  the  leather  under  a  reflux 
condenser  with  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering  the  solution 
after  well  cooling.  The  usual  test  with  iron  alum  and  sodiimi  acetate 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  pyrogallol  tannin.  Quebracho  or  mimosa  tannin 
may  be  recognised  by  placing  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  rod  moistened 
with  extract  when  in  their  presence  a  purple  colour,  developing  to  violet  will 
be  noticed. 

Chrome  Leather. — ^In  the  analysis  of  chrome  leather  which  contsdns  no 
tannin  certain  modifications  are  necessary.  The  leather  may  be  pulverised 
and  extracted  with  petroleum  ether.  After  drjdng  it  is  extracted  with  90% 
alcohol  for  3  to  4  hours.  The  leather  is  then  extracted  with  water  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  leather.  The  petroleum  ether  extract  contains  the  non- 
saponifiable  fats  and  any  free  sulphur.    Nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  usual 

>  7.  A,  L.  C.  A.»  1913,  7»  I37- 

*  Bull.  D$pt,Agric,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  1914. 
s  Collegium,  1914.  53i»  489. 

*  Tanners  Year  Book,  191 3.  i65* 

*  AUgem.  Ceber.  Zeii.,  19 12,  14,  5.  . 
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manner.  To  determine  the  chromium  and  aluminium,  5  grm.  of  the  leather 
are  fused  with  4  grm.  sodium  carbonate  for  half  an  hour.  The  chromium  and 
aluminium  are  then  present  as  chromate  and  aluminate  and  are  estimated 
in  the  usual  manner.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  J.  Thuau  that  the  separa- 
tion of  chromium  from  aluminium  should  always  be  effected  owing  to  the 
increased  use  of  chromium  as  a  fore-tannage  in  the  case  of  alum^tanned 
leather.  Sometimes  a  light  alum  tannage  also  follows  an  all-chrome  tannage. 
Iron  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  if  present 


ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  Y. 
Page  los,  line  6  for  "Jdt"  read  "Zcit". 


ANALYSIS  OF  COLOURING  MATERIALS 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  L  C. 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  DTBD  FIBRES. 

It  is  claimed  by  Holden^  that  direct  and  developed  blacks  on  cotton  may 
be  distinguished  from  sulphide  or  aniline  blacks  by  the  following  simple  pre- 
liminary test: 

The  sample  of  dyed  cloth  is  singed  in  a  Bunsen  flame.  The  part  affected 
by  the  heat  will  change  its  colour.  The  substantive,  developed  or  coupled 
dass  of  blacks  give  a  permanent  light  brown  colouration  at  the  singed  por- 
tion whOe  the  sulphide  and  aniline  black  dyed  cotton  gives  a  faint  black- 
brown  colouration.  It  is  claimed  that  the  difference  is  easily  distinguished 
and  divides  the  blacks  into  two  groups. 

In  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  dyestuff s  more  especially  in  food- 
stuffs W.  E.  Matthewson*  oxidises  with  bromine  water  a  few  c.c.  of  the  dye 
solution,  the  bromine  being  added  gradually  until  the  colour  of  the  dye  solu- 
tion is  destroyed.  Hydrazine  sulphate  is  then  added  to  take  up  the  excess  of 
bromine  and  finally  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  a  similar  test  a  few 
drops  of  /3-naphthol  solution  are  added  just  before  the  sodium  salt.  Various 
colours  result  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  article  referred  to;  in 
special  cases  the  test  might  be  of  some  value  in  textile  work  as  a  confirma^ 
tion  of  other  tests. 

Physical  Examination  of  Dyed  Ffhres. 

Fastness  of  Colours. — Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
methods  of  determining  the  ''fastness''  of  colours  against  light  and  other  re- 
agents the  Society  of  German  Chemists  ajqpointed  in  Z911  a  committee  to 
deal  with  this  question.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  committee  recom- 
mended in  191 1 9  that  for  the  classification  of  dyestuff s  in  order  of  fastness 
five  standards  or  grades  should  be  adopted,  i  representing  the  least  and 
5  the  greatest  fastness.  For  each  grade  in  each  kind  of  fastness  a  t3rpical 
dyestuff  was  to  be  given^ 

Only  the  fastness  of  dyes  on  the  fibre  is  dealt  with,  not  that  of  the  dyes 
themselves. 

A  sub-conunittee  was  appointed  to  prosecute  further  research,  and  the 


1  J.  So€.  Dytrs  and  Col.,  1913,  a9»  36 
*Ck€m.  N€ws,  19x3.  26S' 
*Ch4m.  Zeis,,  I9I4«  XS4« 
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results  of  the  investigation  were  made  known  at  a  meeting  of  the  section  for 
dyeing  and  textile  chemistry  in  May,  1912,  when  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  grades  in  the  fastness  to  light  section  from  five  to  eight 

In  the  selection  of  the  typical  dyestuff  when  a  particular  colour  choeen  was 
manufactured  by  several  firms  each  product  was  submitted  to  the  fastness 
tests. 

A  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  in  Breslau  in  September,  1913, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  publish  the  results  of  the  investigation  so  far  as  it  had 
then  progressed. 

I.  Fastness  to  Lig^t. — Parallel  tests  were  made  both  open  and  under 
glass. 


Cotton 

I. —  5'S%  ChicAgo  Blue  6B.  i  bath. 
II. —  1.0%  Methylene  Blue  BG. 
III. —  x.o%  Indoine  Blue  R. 
IV. — ao.o%  Kryogea  Violet  aR.  i  bath. 
V.~-  a. 5 %  Benio  Liffht  Red  8BL.  z  bath. 
VI. —  9-0%  Hydron  Blue  G  paste,  z  bath. 
VII. —  8.0%  Kryogen  Black,  z  bath. 
VIII. — 35.0%  Indanthrene  Blue  GC  paste,  z  bath. 


Wool 

I. — ^3. 15%  Indigott&e  I. 
II. — ^3.00%  Patent  Blue  A. 
III. — ^3.35%  Amaranth. 
IV. — 4.4  %  Aso  Add  Red  B. 
v.— s.00%  Acid  Violet  4RN. 
VI. — a. 5   %  Diamine  Fast  Red  P..  chromed. 
VII. — ^4-00%  Anthraquinone  Green  GXN. 
VIII. Indigo  Pure. 


aa.  Fastness  to  Washing  and  Boiling  of  Dyed  Cotton  in  Contact  with 
White  Cotton. — (^4)  The  sample  is  plaited  with  white  cotton  and  treated  for 
^  hour  at  40^  C.  in  fifty  times  its  amount  of  a  0.2%  solution  of  Marseilles 
soap.  The  plait  is  then  wrung  out  by  hand,  soaked  in  the  soap  solution  and 
again  wrung  out,  this  being  repeated  ten  times.  The  cotton  is  then  washed 
and  dried. 

(B)  This  is  a  more  severe  test.  The  solution  contains  0.5%  erf  soi^  and 
0.3%  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  cotton  is  kept  in  the  boiling  solution  for 
3^  hour,  then  cooled  to  40^  C.  and  wrung  as  in  A. 

Typical  Dtbstuff 

I. — 3%    Bensoimrpurin    4B.  dyed  for  x   hoar 

t  the  boO  with  ao  grm.  01  Glanber'a  nit  cryst. 

An  equal  quantity  of  Glauber's 


Grade 

I. — Treated  at  in  A.     Colour  a  little  lighter. 
white  cotton  dyed. 


II. — Treated  as  in  A.     Colour  unchanged,  white 
cotton  not  at  all  or  only  tlightly  dyed. 

III.— Treated  at  in  B.     Colour  a  little  lighter. 
white  cotton  only  slightly  tinted. 


I V. — Treated  as  in  B.     Colour  unchanged*  white 
cotton  only  faintly  dyed. 


V. — Treated  as  in  B.     Colour  unchanged,  white 
cotton  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  tinged. 


at 

to  the  litre. 

salt  is  then  added  and  the  dyeing  oontinued  for 

15  minutes  longer. 

II. — S  %  Primnline  dyed  as  in  I.,  then  diasotised 
and  coupled  with  /S-naphthoL  Soaped  with 
o.a%  soap  for  5  minutes  at  35*  C. 

III. — 3.5  %  Indoine  Blue  BB  on  yam  previouilf 
mordanted  with  6%  tannin  and  3%  antimooj 
salt.  Dyed  with  addition  of  5%  acetic  sdd 
H  hour  cold.  M  hour  heating  up  to  boiling,  and 
U  hour  at  the  boil.  ^ 

IV. — ia%  Immedial  Indone  R  cone.,  dyed 
at  the  boil  for  x  hour  with  i  \i  times  its  wei^t  of 
sodium  sulphide  cryst.  in  a  bath  containing  3 

Sm.  soda   and  ao    grm.  sodium  chloride  to  the 
re.    After  i  liour  an  equal  amount  of  sodiom 
chloride    is    added    and    the    dyeing    continnsd 
for  H  hour  longer. 
Or  Indigo  dyed  from  a  hydrosulphite  bath. 
V.--Alisarin  Red. 


26.  Fastness  to  Washing  of  Dyed  Wool  in  Contact  with  White  Wool  or 
Cotton. — {A)  The  sample,  plaited  with  wool  or  cotton,  is  heated  for  ^  hour 
^t  40*^  C.  with  50  times  its  amount  of  a  solution  containing  lo  grm.  of  Marseil- 
les soap  and  0.5  grm.  sodium  carbonate  in  a  litre,  then  wrung  out  five  times 
with  the  hands,  washed  and  dried. 

(jB)  The  same  treatment  at  80^  C.  for  ^  hour. 
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Fastness  in  Contact  wiA  WooL 


Graob 

I. — Treated  as  ia  A.     Colour  much  changed, 
pronotmced  bleeding  to  the  white. 


III. — T 


ted  at  in  A.    Little  or  no  change  ia 
to  the  white. 


v.— Ti  laled  as  in  B.    Little  or  no  change  ia 
bleeding  to  the  white. 


TYWiCXL  Dtbstuff 

I. — 2%  Oranffe  II  dyed  with  xo%  Glaaber'g 
•alt  cryat.  and  xo%  lodiiun  biful^hate  lor  x 
hour  at  the  boil. 

III.— a%  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  with  xo%. 
Glaaber't  lalt  cryst.  aad  a  %  acetic  add.  Dyeing 
commenced  at  40*  C.  and  heated  within  so 
minutes  to  boiling,  and  kept  at  the  boil  for  x  hour, 
a  %  HiSO«  added  after  x  /a  hour's  boiling. 

v.— 2%  Palatine  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  with 
10%  Glauber's  salt  cryst.  and  3%  scetic  add. 
Commenced  at  60^  C,  raised  to  boiling  in  15 
minutes.  After  x/a  hour's  boiling  a%  Ht80« 
added,  cooled  to  70**  C,  a.j%  of  KtCrtOt 
added,  aad  kept  just  at  the  boil  for  40  minutes. 


Fastsisss  in  Contact  with  Cotton* 


the  white. 

ited  as  in 

A. 

Pronounced  bleeding  into 

III.— Ti 
white. 
v.— Tre 

white. 

'eated  as 
ated  as 

• 

m 
in 

A 

B. 

No  bleeding  into  the 
No  bleeding  into  the 

I. — a%    Chrysophenin     G     dyed    with 
Glaubers  salt  cryst.    Entered  at  40*  C. 


to  boiling  in  ao  minutes  and  kept  at  the  boil  for 

X  hour. 

boiling. 


Kepi 
X  hour.    a%  aoetic  add  added  after  3/4  hour 

IIL^a%  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  as  bcfora. 

Palatine  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  as 


v.— 7% 

before. 

(3a)  Fastness  to  Watar  of  Dyad  Cotton.— The  sample  is  plaited  with 
boiled-off  white  cotton,  washed  2^hyr  wool,  and  white  silk,  taking  two  parts 
of  the  dyed  sample  to  one  part  of  the  white  material.  It  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  I  hour  in  cold  distilled  water  (about  ao^C.)  and  then  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 


Typical  Dybstufv 
I.— a%  Chrysophenia  O  dyed  as  ia  la,  I. 

IIL— a  %  Chkmtmiae  Yenow  dyed  like  I. 

v.— 8%  Immedial  Carboa  B  dyed  as  ia  aa.  IV. 


Grade 

I. — "WiAlk  a  sia^  treatment  the  colour  is  so 
what  lighter  and  the  white  material  coloured. 

III. — With  a  single  treatment  colour 'unaffected 
aad  white  material  not  changed. 

V. — With  three  successiTe  treatments  (each  with 
fresh  water)  eokmr  aaaffected  aad  white  material 
not  chaagao. 

(36)  Fastnasa  to  Watar  of  Dyed  WooL— Treatment  as  in  3a,  but  zs  hours* 
duration. 

Grads 

I. — Wttfa  a  sia^  treatmeat  eoloar  ehaaged  aad 
white  Biaterial 


sia^ 
d  coloured. 


Typical  DriSTurp 

I.— a  %  Aao  TeOow  dyed  at  the  boil  for  x  hour' 
with  xo%  Glauber's  salt  aad  xo%  sodiua^. 
bisttlphate. 

III.— a  %  Pateat  Blue  dyed  as  ia  ah. 


%  Palatiae  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  as 


in. — With  a  single  treatmeat  colour  unchanged, 
no  bleeding  into  the  white. 

V. — Wita  three  successive  treatmeats  (each  time      V.- 
with  fresh  water)  colour  unchanged,  bleeding,  none    in  ab. 
or  Tcry  slight. 

(4)  Faatnesa  to  Robbing  (for  all  dyeings). — White  unfinished  cotton 
doth  is  rubbed  vigorously  with  the  sam{>le  ten  times  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  a  length  of  10  cm. 

(5a)  Fastness  to  Ironing  of  Dyed  Cotton. — The  sample  is  covered  with 
a  doubled  sheet  of  tliin  white  unfinished  cotton  cloth  which  is  moistened  with 
water  (100%  water),  and  is  ironed  with  an  iron  of  such  a  temperature  that 
with  the  same  pressure  it  will  just  begin  to  scorch  a  piece  of  white  flannel. 
The  ironing  is  continued  until  the  moist  covering  is  quite  dry. 

OmjkDE 

L— *Colonr  much  altered,  and  bleeds  into  the 
white  cloth. 


IIIw — Colour  a  little  changed,  but  does  not  bleed. 
V. — Colour  not  changed  aad  does  aot  bleed. 


Typical  Dyistupp 

I.^x.^%  Methyleae  Blue  B  dyed  for  xH 
hours  with  so  times  the  cottoa  weight  of  distilled 
water  and  a%  acetic  acid.  The  cotton  is  first 
mordanted  with  6%  of  taaaia  aad  3%  antimony 
salt. 

III. — I  %  Benaopurpurin  4B  dyed  as  in  aa. 

v.— X  %  Chloramine  Yellow  C  dyed  as  ia  aa,  I. 
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Gradb 

I. — Colour  much  changed,  and  does  not  return  to 
the  original  thade  on  cooling. 

III. — Colour  apparently  changed,  but  quicldy 
returns  to  the  original  shade  on  cooling. 


V. — No  change  in  the  colour. 


(sb)  Fastness  to  Ironing  of  Dyed  WooL — The  sample  is  pressed  for  lo 
seconds  with  a  hot  iron  of  such  a  temperature  that  with  the  same  pressure 
it  does  not  scorch  a  piece  of  white  flannel. 

Typical  Dtbstuff 

I.~Magenta  6  dyed  with  xo%  Glsittbar'a  salt 
cryst.  and  io%  sodium  bisulphate  for  z  hoor  at 
the  boil. 

III. — 9%  Amaranth  dyed  with  xo%  Glauber's 
salt  cryst.  and  io5^  sodium  bisulphate  «t  6o*  C. 
heated  to  the  boil  m  so  minutes  and  k^yt  for  x 
hour  at  the  boil. 

v.— 3%  Tartrasine  dyed  with  ao%  Glauber's 
salt  cryst.  and  lo  %  sodium  bisulphate  at  the  boil. 

(6)  Fastness  to  Sulphur  of  Dyed  Cotton  and  WooL — ^The  sample,  plaited 
^  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wool  is  soaped  for  5  minutes  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature in  a  3^%  solution  of  Marseilles  soap.    It  is  then  wrung  out  and  in- 
troduced into  an  atmosphere  charged  with  sulphur  dioxide,  where  it  remains 
for  12  hours. 

Sn^hur  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton. 

Grads 
I. — Colour  changed,  white  wool  coloured. 


III. — Colour  slightly  c;|ianged,  white  wool  not 
coloured. 
V. — Colour  and  white  wool  unchanged. 


Typical  Dtbstufv 

I. — X  %  Diamond  Magenta  dyed  like  Methyleoe 
Blue  (sa)  on  a  tannin-antimony  mordant. 

III.— x%  Columbia  Black  PP  extra  dyed  as 
in  aa,  I. 

V. — X  %  Diamine  Black  B  dyed  as  in  ah,  I. 


Sulphur  Fastness  of  Dyed  WooL 


I. — Pairly  pronounced  change  in  the  colour,  but 
scarcely  any  bleeding. 

II I. ---Slight  change  in  the  colour,  scarcely  any 
bleeding. 


v.— No  change  in  the  colour,  and  little  or  no 
bleeding. 


I. — 2  %  Diamine  Scariet  B  dyed  as  in  ab,  I. 


III.— 3%  Milling  Red  O  dyed  with  xo% 
Glauber's  salt  cnrst.,  3  ^  acetic  acid,  conunendng 
at  30"  C,  heating  to  boiling  in  ao  to  ao  minutes, 
and  dyeing  for  i  hour  at  the  boiL  After  3/4 
hour    boilmg    3%    acetic    acid    is    added. 

v.— 9%  Palatine  Black  A  dyed  with  tO% 
Glauber's  salt  cryst.,  xo%  sodmm .  bisulphate. 
B^inning  at  60^  C,  heating  to  boiling  in  ao  min> 
utes.  ana  dyeing  for  z  hour  at  the  boiL 

• 

(ya)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  Perspiration. — The  sample  is  plaited 
with  the  same  quantity  of  white  boiled-off  cotton,  and  is  heated  for  lo  minutes 
at  80^  C.  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containing  5  c.c.  of  neutral 
ammonium  acetate  (30%)  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  It  is  then  dried  with- 
out washing. 


Gradb. 
lifter,     white 


ootton     strongly 


I. — Colour 
coloured. 
III. — Colour  unchanged,  white  cotton  coloured. 


Typical  Dtbstufp 
I.-— I  %  Chrysophenin  O  dyed  as  in  aa,  I. 

III.— I  %  Diamine  Black  BH  directly  dyed  ss 
above. 
V. — 20  %  Indanthrene  Blue  RS  paste. 


V. — Colour  and  white  ootton  remain  unchanged. 

(7ft)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  Perspiration.— U)  Treatment  with 
sodium  chloride  solution.  The  sample  is  spotted  with  a  10%  NaCl  solu- 
tion, dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  then  well  brushed. 


Gradb 

I.— ^Marked  change  in  the  colour. 


III. — The  colour  is  fairly  strongly  changed. 
V.'^-No  change  in  the  colour. 


I.- 


TypiCAL  Dybstuff. 
\%  Amaranth  dyed  with  io%   Glauber's 


salt  cryst.,  io%  sodium  bisulphate.  beginniitf 
at  60^  C,  raising  in  ao  minutes  to  boiling,  sna 
keeping  at  the  boil  for  x  hour. 

III. — 2%  Wool  Green  S  dyed  with  zo%  Glso- 
ber's  salt  and  xo%  sodium  bisulphate  for  1  hoof 
at  the  boil. 

v.— a%  Brilliant  Crocein  9B  dyed  with  xo% 
Glauber's  salt  and  xo%  sodium  bisulphate,  be- 

inning  at  60°  C,  ni^n^  in  ao  minutes  to  the 

oil,  and  dyeing  at  the  boil  for  z  hour. 
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iS)  Treatment  with  ammonium  acetate.    As  with  the  cotton,  but  the 
sample  is  plaited  with  both  wool  and  cotton. 


Gradb. 

I. — Cckmr  not  or  only  slightly  changed,  white 
wool  and  cotton  are  tinted. 

III.— Coloor  not  changed,  white  cotton  tm- 
changed,  wool  ilightly  dyed. 

V.  — Colour  not  changed,  neither  wool  nor  cotton 
dyed. 


Typical  DntsTUFr 
I.— 9%  Aio  Yellow  dyed  as  in  3b. 

III. — a  %  Amaranth  dyed  at  in  sb. 

V. — 7%  Palatine  Black  6B  dyed  as  in  ab. 


(8)  Fastness  to  Alkali  of  Dyed  Cotfam  and  Wool  (Dust  Fastness).— lo 
grm.  of  quicklime  and  lo  grm.  of  24%  ammonia  are  made  to  a  cream  with 
I  litre  of  water.  The  dyed  sample  is  spotted  with  this,  dried  without  washing 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  then  well  brushed. 


WooL 


Gradb 


I. — Much  altered. 


III. — Pairly  pronounced  change  in  the  colour. 
v.— No  change  in  the  colour. 


Ttfical  Dybstutv 

I. — 2%  Water  Blue  dyed  with  io%  sodium 
bisulphate.  beginning  at  6d*  C,  heating  to  boiling 
in  ao  minutes,  and  then  boiling  ifor  about  3  /4  hour. 

III. — 2  %  Amaranth  dyed  as  in  5b. 

V. — 7%  Palatine  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  as. 
in  ab. 


Cotton* 


Gkads 
I. — Much  altered. 

III. — Pairly  fironounced  change. 

V. — No  change. 


Typical   Dybstufp 

I. — x.5%  Malachite  Green  cone,  dyed  with  a 
tannin-antimony  mordant  as  in  sa,  I. 

III.— 1%  Direct  Deep  Black  B  extra  dyed  as 
in  aa.  I. 

v.— $%  Diamine  Black  BH  dyed  as  in  aa  II. 

(go)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  tfie  Acid  BoiL— The  sample  is  plaited 
with  wool  and  cotton  and  boOed  for  i  hour  with  forty  times  the  amount  of  a 
solution  of  cream  of  tartar  containing  io%  of  the  latter  on  the  weight  of  the 
cotton. 

Gradb 

I. — Colour  only  a  little  lighter,  white  wool  dyed. 
III. — Colour  not  or  only  slightly  changed,  wnite 


wool  only  slightly  dyed. 

V. — Colour  unchanged,  wool  and  cotton  not 
dyed. 


Typical  Dybstuvp 

I. — 2%  Chloramine  Yellow  C  dyed  as  in  aa  I. 

III. — 3%  Primuline  developed  with  ^najihthol 
as  in  aa.  IV. 

V — S%  Immedial  Carbon  B  dyed  as  in  20, 
IV. 


(gb)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  the  Acid  Boil.— The  sample  is  plaited  with 
washed  Zephyr  wool  and  treated  in  seventy  times  the  quantity  of  a  0.25% 
solution  of  bisulphate  of  soda  for  i}^  hours  at  90-92^  C. 


Gkapk. 
I. — Colour  slightly  changed,  white  wool  dyed. 


III. — Colour  unchanged,  white  wool  only  slightly 
dyed. 

V. — Colour  unchanged,  white  .wool  not  at  all  or 
only  Tery  slightly  tinted. 


Typical  DYBSTuyp 

I. — 2%  Chrome  Yellow  D  dyed  with  io% 
Glauber's  salt  cryst.  and  3  %  acetic  add,  begin- 
ning at  60*  C,  and  heating  to  boilingin  x  5  minutes. 
The  bath  is  kept  at  the  boil  for  x  /a  hour,  then  a  % 
Milphuric  add  ia  added,  and,  after  cooling  to 
70'  C,  x.as%  of  KsCriOr.  Finally,  it  is  boiled 
gently  for  30  minutes. 

III. — 2%  Diamine  Scarlet  B  dyed  as  in  ab,  I. 

V.^%  Alisarin  Blaek  WX  extra  paste  dyed 
with  xo%  Glauber's  salt  and  s%  acetic  acid. 
First  at  60^  C,  heated  to  boiling  m  ao  minutes; 
after  x/a  hour  boiling  5%  acetic  acid  added. 
After  a  further  ao  minutes*  boiling  the  bath  is 
cooled  to  70**  C.  2%  KsCriOr  added,  and  the 
bath  gently  boiled  for  40  minutes. 


(10)  Fastness  to  Add  of  Dyed  Cotton.— The  sample  is  spotted  with 
mineral  acids  (io%  sulphuric  acid)  and  with  organic  acids  (30%  acetic). 
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and  the  change  in  shade  compared  with  that  of  a  place  spotted  with  pure 
water. 


Grade 

J. — With  mineral  acids  strongly,  with  organic 
acids  only  slightly  changed. 

III. — With  mineral  acids  strongly,  with  organic 
acids  not  changed. 

V. — With  mineral  acids  or  organic  adds  no 
change. 


Typical  Dtbstutv 
I- — 3  %  Diamine  Scarlet  B. 

III.— 0.5  %  Chrysophenin  G. 

V. — 20%  Indanthren  Blue  RS  paste. 


(11)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  Scouring. — ^The  dyed  cotton  is  treated 
with  the  same  weight  of  unbleached  undyed  cotton.  Two  methods  of  test- 
ing are  adopted:  (A)  Scouring  in  an  open  boiler  with  7.5%  NasCOi,  0.5% 
Marseilles  soap,  and  1%  Ludigol  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  material; 
proportion  of  material  to  liquor  1:5;  duration  of  operation,  6  hours. 
(B)  The  same  process  without  the  Ludigol. 


Grade 

I.  —By  treatment  A  completely  destroyed. 
II. — By   treatment   A   almost   completely   de- 
stit>yed. 

III. — By  treatment  A  very  much  changed. 
IV. — Resists  treatment  A. 
V. — Resists  treatment  B. 


Typical  Dtkstufv 

I. — Congo  Red. 

II. — Methylene  Blue  B. 

III. — Indigo. 

IV. — Heltndone  Orange  R. 

V. — Turkey  Red. 


(12)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  Chlorine. — ^The  sample  is  plaited  with 
the  same  quantity  of  boiled-off  white  cotton  and  treated  for  i  hour  at  about 
15^  C.  in  a  freshly  prepared  bath  of  chloride  of  lime  containing  x  grm.  of 
active  chlorine  to  the  litre,  or  of  sodium  hypochlorite  containing  the  same 
percentage  of  active  chlorine  and  not  more  than  0.3  grm.  of  soda  to  the  litre. 


Gradb 

hypochlorite,  colour  lighter, 
^  With  calcium  hypochlorite, 

much  l^ter,  bleeding  into  whjte. 

II. — With  sodium  nyppchlorite,  colour  changed 
but  does  not  bleed.  With  calcium  hypochlorite, 
much  changed  but  does  not  bleed. 


I.->With  sodium 
bleeding  to  the  white. 


III. — With  sodium  hypochlorite,  colour  a  little 
lii^ter^  no  bleeding.  With  calcium  hypochlorite, 
much  luster,  no  bleeding. 

IV. — >With  sodium  hypochlorite,  colour  not 
changed,  no  bleeding.  With  calcium  hypochlorite, 
somewhat  lighter,  no  bleeding. 

V. — Colour  unchanged  with  both  reagents,  no 
bleeding. 


Typical  Dyestuff 

I. — I  %  Methylene  Blue  B  dyed  with  a  tanais- 
antimony  mordant  as  in  5a. 

II. — 6^  Indanthrtne  OIiTe  G  powder,  dyed 
with  ao  times  the  cotton  weiglht  of  distilled  water 
with  addition  of  5  times  the  dytaluff  wei^tof 
NaOH  (76  Tw.)  and  aH  times  ol  hydrMoIpliite 
for  H  hour  at  60®  C. 

III. — Indigo  as  in  2a,  I. 


IV. — 10%  Hydron  Blue  G  paste  dyed  with 
half  the  weight  of  NaOH  (76  Tw.)  and  half  the 
weight  of  hydrotttlphite.  Otherwise  as  ladsa- 
threne  Olive  (II.). 

V.^-Ordinary  Turkey  Red  dyeing. 


(13)  Fastness  to  Mercerising  of  Dyed  Cotton.— Yam  dyed  with  the 
colouring  matter  to  be  tested  is  sewn  into  bleached  unfinished  cotton  cloth 
and  treated  for  5  minutes  in  cold  sodium  hydroxide  of  52^  Tw. 


I. — Colour  slightly  changed,  some  bleeding  into 
the  white. 

III. — Colour  unchanged,  very  slight  tinging  of 
white. 

V. — Colour  unchanged,  no  bleeding. 


I. — 4%  Primuline  developed  with  ^naphthol 
as  in  3a. 

III. — x%  Chloramine  Yellow  C  dyed  as  in 
aa,  I. 

V. — 8  %  Immedial  Carbon  B  dyed  as  in  aa,  IV. 


(14)  Fastness  to  Bleaching  of  Dyed  Wool. — White  threads  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk  are  sewn  into  the  dyed  sample  of  woollen  cloth,  which  is 
then  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide.    The  bleaching  bath  is  prepared  with 
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100  pa^ts  of  distilled  water  and  20  parts  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (10-12%  voL), 
and  this  solution  is  made  just  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  bath  must 
remain  weakly  alkaline  (to  Congo  Red  paper)  throughout  the  operation. 
The  sample  is  brought  into  the  bath  at  an  initial  temperature  of  45-50^  C, 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  for  12  hours  in  the  gradually  cooling  liquid. 


Gradb 

I. — Colour    only  sliijlitly  changedp    but  bleeds 
sfishtly  into  thA  wool,  uk,  and  cotton. 

II.'— Colour  is  lighter  aiul  bleeds  alii^tly  into  the 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton. 

III. — Colour  is  lighter  but  does  not  bleed. 

IV.— Colour  not  or  only  ilifl^tly  changed,  bleeds 
n  little  into  the  silk  and  cotton  but  not  to  the  wool. 

V. — Colour  not  or  only  slightly  changed.  Does 
not  blood,  or  only  very  slightly. 


Typical  DvBSTUFr 
I.  — 2%  Aso  Yellow  dyed  as  3b. 

II.— 3%  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  as  in  ab. 

III.— a%  Past  Yellow  S  dyed  as  for  Aso  Yellow 
in  ab. 
IV. — 2  %  Chrysophenin  G  dyed  as  in  ab. 

V. — a%  Suli^ocyanin  GR  extra  dyed  with 
2%  Glauber's  salt  cryst.  and  5%  ammonium 
acetate,  commencing  at  40"  C.  heating  within 
H  hour  to  So-90"  C.,  and  keeping  at  tnis  tem- 
perature for  ^  hour. 


(15)  Fastness  to  Milling  of  Dyed  Wool.— U)  Neutral  milling  The 
sample  is  plaited  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wool  and  cotton  and  then 
treated  at  30^  C.  in  torty  times  the  quantity  of  a  milling  liquor  containing  20 
grm.  of  Marseilles  soap  to  the  litre.  The  sample  is  well  worked  with  the 
hand,  this  being  continued  at  intervals  for  2  hours. 

(B)  The  sample  is  treated  at  40^  C.  in  a  solution  containing  30  grm« 
Marseilles  soap  and  5  grm.  sodium  carbonate  per  litre. 


Witii  White  WooL 


Gradb 

I. — Treated  as  in  A.  Prpnounced  change  in  the 
Colour  and  bleeding. 

IL— ^Tiuated  as  in  A.  Slight  change  in  the 
colour,  alight  bleeding. 

III. — Treated  as  in  A.  No  change  or  only  slight 
in  the  colour,  no  bleeding. 

IV. — Treated  as  in  B.  No  change  or  only  slight 
in  the  colour,  sli^t  bleeding- 

V. — Tnated  as  in  B.  Colour  not  or  only  slightly 
changed,  no  bleeding. 


Typical  Dybstuvt 
I. — a  %  Aso  Yellow  dyed  as  in  3b. 

II. — 2%  Ponceau  RR  dyed  as  for  Orange  II. 
in  ab. 
III. — 6%  Sulphocyanin  Black  aB  dyed  as  in 

iV.— a%  Chrome  Yellow  D  dyed  as  in  9b. 


V. — 7%  Anthracene 
dyed  as  in  ab,  V. 


Chfone   Black   P  extra 


With 


Gradb 

I. — Much  bleeding  into  the  white. 
II.— Slight  bleeding  into  the  white. 

III. — No  bleeding. 

IV.— Slight  bleeding. 

V. — No  bleeding. 


Cotton* 

Typical  Dybstufp 

I. — a  %  Diamine  Scarlet  B  dyed  as  in  ab. 

II. — 2%  Ponceau  RR  dyed  as  for  Orange  II. 
in  ab. 

III.— 6%  Sulphocyanin  Black  aB  dyed  as 
in  14  V. 

IV. — 5  %  Dianu>nd  Black  P  chroined  with  1.5,% 
KtCrsOr  after  dyeing  as  in  ab. 

v.— 7  %  Diamond  Black  PV  dyed  as  in  ab. 


(16)  Fastness  to  Carbonisation  (Wool). — ^The  sample  is  soaked  in  sul- 
phuric acid  of  7.4^  Tw.,  pressed  so  as  to  contain  ioo%  of  the  solution,  then 
dried  at  80**  C.  for  ^i  hour.  The  sample  is  then  washed  with  200  times  its 
amount  of  distilled  water  for  ^i  hour,  and  then  for  ^  hour  in  a  0.2%  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate.    Finally,  it  is  washed  with  water  until  neutraL 
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Gradb 
I. — Strong  change  in  the  colour. 


IIL — Slight  change  in  the  colour. 


V. — Colour  unchanged  or  only  slightly  changed. 


Typical  Dybtuvf 

I. — a%  Alisarin  Red  W  powder  djred  oa 
wool  previously  mordanted  by  boiliai  for  iM 
hours  with  3%  KiCrtO.  and  3H%  sodram  biml. 
phate.  The  dyeing  is  done  in  a  fresh  bath  with  2 
%  acetic  add  added.  Commeooed  at  30*  C, 
heated  to  boiling  in  H  hour,  and  kept  at  tae  boil 
f or  z  ^  hours. 

III.— a%  Orange  IV  dyed  with  xo%  Gtanber't 
salt  cryst.,  and  10%  soditun  fainilpaste  for  z 
hour  at  the  boil. 

v.— 3%  Palatine  Scarlet  A  dyed  with  10% 
Glauber's  salt  cryst.,  zo%  sodiuxn  biealphttc, 
at  a  commencing  temjperature  oi  60*  C.  heating 
in  20  minutes  to,  ana  keeping  fo^  z  boor  at  the 
boil. 


(17)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  Potting. — A.  The  sample  is  plaited  with 
the  same  quantity  of  white  wool  and  cotton  and  treated  for  2  hours  in  sixty 
times  the  amount  of  hot  distilled  water  at  90^  C, 

(B)  Like  A  with  distilled  water  containing  i  grm.  of  Marseilles  soap  to 
the  litre. 


GSADB 

I. — Treated  as  in  A  The  colour  is  changed, 
white  wool  or  cotton  strongly  coloured. 

III. — Treated  as  in  A  The  colour  ia  not  or  is 
only  slightly  changed,  slight  colouring  of  the  white 
wool  or  cotton. 

V. — Treated  as  in  B.  Colour  not  changed  at  all 
or  only  slightly,  no  bleeding. 


I.- 


Ttpical  Dybstupf 
%  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  as  in  ab. 


III. — 5%  Diamond  Black  P  dyed  as  in  ab.  V.. 
but  chromed  afterwards  witit  zH%  KiCnOr. 

v.— 7%   Alizarin  Black  WX  eitra  dyed  ai  in 
ab.  V. 


(18)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  Steam  Pressing.— i4.  The  sample  is  rolled 
on  a  steam  cylinder  and  steamed  for  5  minutes  in  the  closed  apparatus  at 
14  pounds  pressure. 

(B)  The  same  for  10  minutes  at  35  pounds  pressure. 


Gradb 

I. — Treated  as  in  A.    Fairly  strong  change  in  the 
colour. 

III. — ^Treated  as  in  A     No  change  in  the  colour. 

V. — ^Treated  as  in  B.    No  change  in  the  colour. 


Typical  Dyistufv 
I. — a  per  cent.  Sulphocyantn  GR  extra  dyed  u 


m 


. — a  per 
14.  V. 


i  Z4.  V. 

III. — a  per  cent.  Crooein  AZ  dyed  like  BrilUsnt 
Crocein  3B  in  7b. 
V. — 0  per  cent.  Naphthol  Black  6B  dyed  with 


10%  sodium  bisulphate.     Dyeing  commenced  at 

40^  C.  brought  to  botli      ' ^^ '  ^~'' 

at  the  boil  for  z  hour. 


in  30  minutes,  and  dyed 


(19)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  Seawater.— The  sample  is  plaited  with 
the  same  quantity  of  white  wool  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  forty 
times  the  quantity  of  a  cold  solution  of  30  grm.  NaCl  and  6  grm.  CaClt  in  the 
litre,  then  dried  without  washing. 


Gradb 

I. — Colour  only  slightly  changed,  much  bleeding 
to  the  white. 

III. — Colour  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  changed, 
some  bleeding  to  the  white. 

V. — Colour  unchanged,  no  bleeding. 


Typzcal  Dybstufp 
I. — 2  %  Chryeoin  dyed  as  in  3b.  I. 

in. — 2%  Cyanol  extra  dyed  as  in  ab.  III. 

v.— 6  %  Sulphocyanin  Black  dyed  as  in  ti,  V. 


The  above  tests  must  be  used  with  great  care  by  the  general  analyst. 
They  are  purely  empirical,  as  the  dyestuffs  used  as  standards  are  only  of 
commercial  purity. 


COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  NATURAL 

ORIGIN. 


By  W.  M.  GARDNER,  M.Sc,  F.  I.  C. 

The  natural  dyestuffs  are  used  in  slowly  diminishing  quantity  and  a  few 
only  are  now  of  commercial  importance.  With  the  exception  of  indigo,  no 
natural  dyestuff  has  received  much  attention  from  the  analytical  point  of 
view  in  recent  years,  but  considerable  work  has  recently  been  published  on 
the  estimation  of  this  product 

Indigo. 

An  exhaustive  paper  dealing  with  the  estimation  of  indigo  on  dyed  wool 
materials  has  been  published  by  Green,  Gardner,  Lloyd  and  Frank.  ^  It 
comprises:  I.  a  critical  examination  of  all  previously  published  methods;  11.  a 
description  of  new  methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  indigo  by 
weight;  and,  III.  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  the 
total  depth  of  shade  which  is  due  to  indigo  when  other  dyestuffs  have  been 
used  in  conjunction. 

I.  Examination  of  Known  Methods  of  Analysis, — ^With  the  object  of 
submitting  these  methods  to  critical  investigation  it  was  decided  in  the 
first  place  to  employ,  instead  of  indigo-dyed  materials,  pieces  of  undyed 
woollen  cloth,  or  woollen  cloth  dyed  with  colouring  matters  usually  employed 
for  topping  or  bottoming,  in  which  were  wrapped  weighed  quantities  of  pure 
indigotin.  Such  cloth  was  then  submitted  to  the  extraction  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  various  authors,  and  the  recovered  indigo  either  weighed  as 
such  or  submitted  to  sulphonation  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  70^  C. 
and  estimated  by  titration  with  iV/50  potassium  permanganate. 

Experiments  with  Kawson's  Hydrosulphite  Method.— The  indigo  is 
separated  from  the  cloth  by  reduction  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium 
hydrosulphite,  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  aeration,  filtered  off,  and 
weighed  or  estimated  volumetrically,  after  sulphonation,  by  titration  with 
permanganate. 

The  indigo  separated  by  this  method  is  apparently  very  pure,  but  the 
process  is  tedious,  a  large  volume  of  liquid  having  to  be  filtered.  The 
method  gives  moderately  good  results  with  lightly  dyed  materials,  but  some- 
what variable  results  with  heavily  dyed,  thick,  felted  cloths. 

>  /.  Soc,  Dyers  and  CoUmristSt  19x3,  a9»  127-341. 
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The  method  has  been  compared  by  Binz  and  Rung^  with  the  acetic 
acid  extraction  method  (which  follows),  and  they  find  that  the  latter  is  less 
troublesome  and  more  rapid,  whilst  the  results  are  somewhat  higher. 

Experiments  with  Brylinski's  Method. — Brylinski^  extracts  the  material 
in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  afterwards  dQuting  the  solutioo 
with  water,  filtering  off  the  precipitated  indigo  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash- 
ing with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  finally  drying  and  weighing.    The  method 
was  improved  by  Binz  and  Rung'  who  dilute  the  acetic  acid   extract 
with   a   smaller  quantity  of  water  and  mix  in  a  separating  funnel  with 
ether.    The  indigo  becomes  suspended  in  the  ether,  leaving  the  aqueous 
acetic  add  layer  almost  clear.     The  indigo  can  then  be  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  ether  by  filtration  through  a  hardened  filter  pi^r,  washed 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  and  weighed.    Binz  and  Rung  have  found  that 
a  portion  of  the  indigo  is  decomposed  during  the  long  boiling  necessary  for 
the  extraction,  and  this  they  attribute  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  wod. 
The  authors  have  however  proved  that  the  loss  is  due  to  the  decomposition 
by  heat  of  indigo  which  has  crystallised  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  boiling 
flask. 

The  use  of  paper,  even  parchmentised  paper,  for  filtration  was  found  ob- 
jectionable, (i)  on  account  of  its  liability  to  vary  in  weight,  and  (2)  because 
the  precipitated  indigo  cannot  be  subjected  to  sufficiently  rigorous  treatment 
with  reagents  to  remove  impurities. 

Experimeats  with  MoUau  and  Zimmemiaii's  Method. — Mohlau  and 
Zimmerman^  are  credited  with  having  simplified  and  shortened  the 
method  of  estimating  indigo  on  the  fibre  by  means  of  acetic-sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  method,  10  grm.  of  the  material,  which  is  cut  as  fine 
as  possible,  are  heated  in  a  flask  or  beaker,  on  a  n^idly  boiling  water- 
bath,  with  zoo  C.C.  of  acetic-sulphuric  acid  (100  c.c.  glacial  acetic  add 
and  4  cc  concentrated  sulphuric  acid)  for  about  half  an  hour,  shaking 
occasionally.  The  hot  solution  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  using 
hardened  filter  paper,  the  residue  being  repeatedly  heated  on  the  water-bath 
with  acetic-sulphuric  acid  and  filtered  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  blue.  The 
extract  is  warmed  to  50^  to  redissolve  the  indigo,  and  is  then  diluted  to  twice 
its  volume  with  boUing  water.  After  cooling,  the  indigo  is  filtered  off  on  a 
weighed,  hardened  filter  paper,  well  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  fiiltrate  is 
no  longer  acid,  then  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  finally  with  100  c.c.  of  ether, 
dried  at  1 10%  and  weighed.  Froin  the  percentage  of  indigo  obtained  there  is 
deducted  for  cotton  materials  0.22%,  this  being  the  amount  of  modified 
cellulose  supposed  to  be  present  with  the  indigo.  With  woollens  no  correction 
is  considered  necessary,  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  dissolved  wool  remains  in 
solution  on  dilution. 

>  Zeit.  angew,  Chtm,,  189S,  {KH* 
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Tills  method  gives  very  variable  results,  and  the  difficulty  of  manipula- 
tion is  greatly  increased  when  certain  topping  or  bottoming  colours  are 
present,  e,g.y  logwood,  myrabolans,  etc. 

Elsperimeats  with  Other  Proposed  Bxtmctkxi  Methods.-— The  extraction 
of  indigo  from  the  fibre  by  solvents  has  generally  been  carried  out  in  a  Sozhlet 
apparatus,  and  the  following  substances,  in  addition  to  acetic  acid,  have  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose:  Phenol,  aniline,^  naphthalene,'  and  nitrobenzene.' 
In  using  these  solvents  for  extracting  weighed  quantities  of  pure  indigo 
from  wool,  low  results  are  obtained.  The  largest  percentage  error  was  ob- 
tained with  nitrobenzene;  naphthalene  came  next,  then  aniline,  and  lastly 
phenol.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  chemical  properties  of  the  respective 
solvents,  as  well  as  their  boiling  points,  play  an  important  rdle  in  the  quanti- 
tative extraction  of  the  indigo.  None  of  the  above  solvents  is  as  suitable 
as  acetic  acid. 

The  extraction  of  indigo  from  dyed  materials  by  solvents,  followed  by 
sulphonation  and  estimation  of  the  indigo  by  examining  the  colour  of  the 
solution  tintometrically  (in  place  of  titration  with  permanganate)  was  also 
found  unsatisfactory,  concordant  tintometric  or  colourimetric  readings  being 
very  difficult  to  obtain. 

II.  New  Methods  of  Analysis. — ^In  the  hope  of  finding  a  solvent  capable  of 
effecting  a  more  rapid  extraction  of  the  indigo  from  the  dyed  material, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  leaving  unaffected  any  topping  or  bottoming  colour 
which  might  be  present,  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  authors  with 
numerous  organic  liquids.    The  following  are  the  results  obtained: 

(a)  P3rridine  (pure  or  commercial)  is  a  valuable  solvent  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  indigo.  It  removes  the  indigo  quantitatively  and  more  rapidly  than 
does  acetic  add,  leaving  the  wool  in  better  condition  and  with  less  loss  of  wool 
substance.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  topping  or  bottoming  cdours 
are  removed  by  acetic  acid,  they  are  but  little  affected  by  pyridine. 

(b)  Piperidine  extracts  indigo  quantitatively,  and  has  practically  the 
same  properties  as  pyridine,  but  is  much  more  expensive. 

(c)  Anisole  also  extracts  indigo  quantitatively,  but  lacks  sufficient  solvent 
power  for  practical  use. 

(d)  Epichlorhydrin  dissolves  indigo  slowly,  giving  a  dear  blue  solution. 
The  extraction  though  slow  is  quantitative. 

(e)  Dichlorhydrin  dissolves  indigo,  giving  a  green  solution.  The  indigo 
may  be  completely  removed  from  dyed  fabrics,  but  cannot  be  estimated  by 
means  of  this  solvent,  as  some  decomposition  takes  place. 

(/)  Formic  add,  90%,  extracts  indigo  more  readily  than  does  gladal 
acetic  add,  but  attacks  the  wool  to  a  greater  extent. 

(g)  Indigo  is  removed  from   the  fibre,  though   not  very  readily,  by 

I  Xoenifl:.  ZeU.  f.  ang.  Chtm.,  Z889.  10. 
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chloroacetic  ether;  more  slowly  by  amyl  alcohol,  amyl  acetate,  cumene,  and 
perchlorethylene. 

(h)  Benzaldehyde  removes  indigo  from  the  fibre  very  rapidly;  at  the  same 
time  combining  with  the  indigo  to  form  a  soluble  3rellow  compound.  Many 
topping  or  bottoming  colours,  which  are  stripped  from  the  fibre  both  by  acetic 
add  and  by  p3njdine,  are  but  little  affected  if  the  indigo  is  removed  by  ben- 
zaldehyde. It  is  therefore  useless  for  the  estimation  of  indigo,  but  is  of  value 
for  the  rapid  qualitative  testing  of  a  dyed  cloth* 

(i)  Cresol  has  long  been  known  as  a  good  solvent  for  indigo,  but  it  attacks 
the  wool  too  seriously  to  be  used  at  its  boiling  point.  It  has,  however,  proved 
a  most  satisfactory  agent  when  diluted  with  about  25%  of  a  neutral  hydro- 
carbon, such  as  "solvent  naphtha"  or  "turpentine  substitute,"  so  astogive 
a  liquid  which  will  extract  in  an  ordinary  Soxhlet  extractor  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100**  to  I  lo^C.  By  this  means  the  indigo  can  be  removed  completely 
in  nearly  all  cases  without  disturbing  the  concomitant  d3restuffs,  which  can 
then  be  examined  or  quantitatively  determined. 

Of  the  solvents  experimented  with,  only  glacial  acetic  add,  p3rridine, 
benzaldehyde,  and  the  cresol  mixture  appear  to  be  capable  of  practica/ 
employment.    The  special  use  of  each  of  these  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Inqirovements  in  Extraction  Apparatus. — ^In  the  extraction  method,  as 
hitherto  employed,  the  operation  is  unduly  prolonged  and  frequently  in- 
complete by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  ordinary  Soxhlet  extractor  the  sol- 
vent is  much  below  its  boiling  point  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
fibre. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  great  advantage  is  gained  in  extraction  by  sol- 
vents if  means  are  taken  to  effect  the  extraction  at  the  actual  boiling  point 
of  the  solvent  instead  of  at  the  lower  temperature  usually  obtained  in  the 
Soxhlet  apparatus.  By  using  the  solvent  at  its  boiling  point,  the  time  for 
extraction  is  greatly  decreased^  Thus,  when  using  glacial  acetic  add  or 
pyridine  as  solvents,  the  thickest  materials  can  be  completely  extracted  in 
4  hours  at  most,  whilst  ordinary  materials  do  not  require  more  than  i^^  to  2 
hours.  Extraction  at  the  boiling  point  is  effected  by  employing  one  of  the 
forms  of  extractor  which  have  been  devised  by  L.  L.  Lloyd  for  this  purpose 
(see  Fig.  i,  forms  A,  B,  and  C,  on  page  431). 

If  the  form  A  is  used  the  weighed  doth  is  placed  loosdy  in  the  siphon 
tube,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  tube  F.  through  which  the  vapour 
passes.  If  the  doth  is  packed  too  tightly,  indigo  separates  in  a  crystalline 
form  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  is  only  slowly  redissolved.  The 
solvent  is  condensed  by  an  air  or  water  condenser  E.,  and  flows  into  the  siphon 
tube,  from  which  it  is  intermittently  siphoned  over  into  the  distilling  flask  D. 
The  extraction  is  continued  imtU  a  blue  extract  is  no  longer  obtained.  To 
detect  whether  the  whole  of  the  indigo  has  been  extracted,  the  Bunsen  flame 
is  regulated  so  that  the  liquid  in  the  extraction  tube  just  fails  to  siphon  over, 
and  the  solvent  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  material  for  about  10  minutes. 
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H  the  eactraction  is  complete,  the  liquid  will  not  be  coloured.  In  the  case 
of  noaterial  which  easily  separates  short  fibres,  it  is  preferable  to  pack  it 
loosely  in  an  inner  tube  drawn  out  at  the  end  and  provided  with  glass  points 
to  support  it  in  the  siphon  tube.  Some  crushed  quartz  is  placed  in  the  latter 
to  act  as  filter,  and  to  prevent  short  fibres  from  closing  up  the  fine  opening 
in  the  tube. 

In  the  form  of  apparatus  B,  the  cloth  is  placed  loosely  in  the  extraction 


VARIOUS  FORHS  OF  INNER  TUBE 
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tube  and  the  condensed  solvent  directed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  long, 
drawn-out  funnel  tube,  the  solvent  then  overflowing  from  the  side  opening 
(0)  in  the  extraction  tube. 

The  simpler  form  of  apparatus  C  is  found  to  give  good  results  for  most 
cloths,  and  is  easy  to  make.  The  extraction  tube  is  drawn  out  at  the  end, 
some  glass  points  (p)  being  fused  on  to  the  outer  surface  so  as  to  furnish  a 
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passage  round  it  for  the  vapour  of  the  solvent  A  little  white  wool,  cotton 
wool,  or  crushed  quartz  is  placed  in  the  tube,  as  a  filtering  and  regulating 
medium,  and  also  to  retain  short  fibres.  The  orifice  and  packing  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  condensed  solvent  from  running  through  too 
quickly  thus  insuring  the  accumulation  of  a  head  of  liquid  above  the^dotL 
This  may  be  partially  regulated  by  the  flame  and  also  by  the  packing  of  the 
doth  and  filtering  medium^ 

Lloyd  finds  the  form  of  apparatus  A  the  most  satisfactory  for  most 
kinds  of  fabrics,  but  recommends  the  tube  B  for  loosdy  woven  and  open 
cloths. 

The  form  C  is  found  by  Frank  to  be  suitable  for  most  materials  and  is 
employed  by  Lloyd  for  loose  wool,  yam,  and  other  materiab  easily  separated 
into  fibres,  the  threads,  if  necessary,  being  held  in  position  by  covering  with 
a  small  filter  plate. 

In  the  extraction  of  inidgo  from  heavily-dyed,  thick,  felted  doth,  it  is 
recommended  to  cut  the  material  into  small  pieces  or  strips  and  to  commence 
the  extraction  in  the  apparatus  C,  afterwards  placing  the  tube  containing 
the  partially  extracted  materialin  the  siphon  tube  A. 

The  weight  of  the  doth  to  be  taken  for  gravimetric  estimations 
varies  from  3  to  15  grm.,  viz.,  sufficient  to  give  from  0.03  to  o.io  grm.  of 
indigo. 

Fur&er  Experiments  upon  Acetic  Add  Extraction. — ^The  extraction  d 
the  indigo  is  accompamed  by  a  certain  loss  of  weight  in  the  wool,  and  the 
extracted  wool  substance  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  predpitated  with  the 
indigo,  which  accounts  for  the  incorrect  results  obtained  when  such  predpi- 
tated indigo  is  sulphonated  and  estimated  by  titration. 

The  wool  substance  is  completely  removed  from  the  extracted  indigo 
by  means  of 'boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (20%  by  volume)  without  a£Fectiog 
the  indigo,  and  this  may  be  done  by  washing  the  filtered  indigo  upQn  a  Gooch 
crucible,  or  glass  filtering  tube,  using  glass  wool  as  the  filterinjg  medium. 
The,  wool  substance  is  more  quickly  removed  from  the  extracted  indigo  by 
washing  with  sulphuric  acid  as  above,  followed  by  boiling  dilute  ammonia 
(1:3),  or  boiling  10%  sodium  hydroxide,  the  preliminary  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid  preventing  the  alkali  from  forming  a  colloidal  solution  of  the 
indigo,  which  will  pass  through  the  filter.  If  gravimetric  estimation  is  em- 
ployed and  the  indigo  is  collected  and  weighed  repeatedly  in  the  same  filter- 
ing tube,  the  indigo  remaining  in  the  tube  serves  as  a  filtering  medium,  and 
in  this  case  the  washing  with  boiling  sulphuric  acid  can  be  omitted, 
the  precipitate  being  washed  directly  with  boiling  ammonia  or  sodium 
hydroxide. 

The  foUowing  perfected  method  for  analysis  by  acetic  acid  extraction 
has  been  finally  adopted  (Lloyd) :  The  indigo  is  extracted  at  the  boiling 
point  in  any  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  already  described,  using  3  to  15  grm.  of 
material  according  to  the  percentage  of  indigo  present.    From  50  to  70  c.c 
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of  glaxjal  acetic  acid  are  employed,  and  with  the  extractor  A  or  B  an  additional 
quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  extraction  tube  and  cause  it  to  siphon  or  over- 
flow. At  the  end  of  the  extraction  the  tube  is  left  filled  with  the  solvent.  If 
the  material  is  easily  extracted,  the  boiling-flask  may  be  heated  over  wire 
gauze,  but  when  the  time  of  extraction  exceeds  2  hours  the  flask  should  be 
heated  in  an  oil-bath.  Under  these  conditions  the  amount  of  decomposition 
is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  process  for  technical  purposes. 

The  extract  is  allowed  to  stand  until  cold  and  is 'then  filtered  Uirough  a 
weighed  glass  tube  containing  quartz  or  glass  wool,  or  upon  a  Gooch  crucible. 
The  indigo  is  washed  twice  with  xo  c.c.  of  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  then  with 
20  c.c«  iA  boiling  dilute  acetic  acid  (30%  by  volume),  and  afterwards  with 
water.  To  remove  wool  substance  and  colouring  matters,  the  indigo  is 
then  well  washed  with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (30%  by  volume),  the 
acid  is  removed  by  washing  with  water,  and  the  indigo  is  then  well  washed 
with  boiling  ammonia  (i  13)  or  with  boiling  10%  sodium  hydroxide  until  the 
filtrate  is  no  longer  coloured.  The  alkali  is  now  removed  by  washing  with 
boiling  water,  then  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  again  with  boiling 
water,  and  finally  with  about  20  c.c.  of  alcohol.  The  filter  is  now  dried  at 
iio^  and  weighed.  The  washing  with  20%  sulphuric  add  is  only  necessary 
when  a  new  filter  is  used. 

A  slight  modification  of  the  above  described  method  of  procedure  is  em- 
ployed by  Frank,  who  works  in  the  following  manner:  The  extraction  is 
effected  in  the  tube  C,  employing  70  to  100  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  extract  is  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  50%  alcohol,  heated 
nearly  to  boiling  and  filtered  hot  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  containing 
coarse  asbestos  as  filtering  medium.  These  crucibles  are  readily  pre- 
pared by  keeping  some  asbestos  soaking  in  50%  acetic  acid  and  using  as 
required.  The  collected  indigo  is  washed  with  water,  hot  2%  sodium  hy- 
droxide, boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (3  :  100),  and  finally  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  then  dried  for  a  short  time  in  the  water  oven,  put  into  a  small 
beaker,  and  sulphonatedat  7o**-75°  with  15-20  c.c.  of  pure  cone,  sulphuric  acid 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  cooling,  it  is  poured  into  water,  made 
up  to  500  C.C.,  and  titrated  with  N/10  permanganate,  using  100  c.c.  at  a 
time,  diluted  with  200  c.c.  of  water.  The  indigo  content  is  obtained  from  the 
factor  I  c.c.  N/io  permanganate  »  0.00146  grm.  of  indigo. 

Experimtats  on  the  Estimation  of  Indigo  by  Extraction  with  Pyridine. — 
The  powerful  solvent  action  of  p3n:idine  upon  indigo  renders  this  liquid  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  extracting  indigo  from  the  fibre,  and  superior  in  many 
respects  to  acetic  acid. 

The  extraction  may  be  carried  out  in  any  of  the  forms  of  extracting  ap- 
paratus already  described.  When  form  C  is  used  the  material  is  made  into 
a  loose  roll,  or  is  wrapped  in  fine  wire  gauze,  and  put  into  the  extraction  tube; 
but  felted,  heavily  milled,  or  tightly  woven  cloth  is  cut  into  thin  strips.  A 
little  cotton  wool  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  collect  small  fibres 
28 
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and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  percolation  of  the  condensed  solvent,  thus  keep- 
ing the  tube  full  of  liquid. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  extractions  with  pyridin^e  were  quantitative, 
and  also  to  determine  the  most  suitable  working  conditions,  experiments 
were  carried  out  by  wrapping  weighed  quantities  of  indigo  in  wool,  union, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  then  subjecting  these  to  extraction,  and  weighing  the 
indigo  recovered.  It  was  found  that  the  wool  was  not  attacked  by  P3m- 
dine,  even  upon  long  ^boiling,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  occurs  when  acetic 
acid  is  used,  but  unless  sufficient  solvent  is  employed  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  indigo  in  solution,  heating  of  the  boiling  flask  over  a  bare  flame  may  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  indigo  which  crystallises  on  the 
sides  of  the  flask.  It  was  also  observed  that  when  a  solution  of  indigo  in 
pyridine  is  allowed  to  stand,  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  colour  occurs  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  apparently  through  air  oxidation,  and  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  filter  the  extract  without  delay.  If  the  extraction  is  ef- 
fected in  the  siphon  extracting  tube,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  p3rridine  of 
fairly  constant  boilpg  point,  but  with  the  other  forms  of  apparatus  a  good 
commercial  p3nidine  may  be  used. 

The  wool  substance  is  not  dissolved  to  the  same  extent  by  pyridine  as 
by  acetic  acid,  and  caustic  soda  completely  removes  the  impurity  from  the 
precipitate. 

That  the  wool  is  less  attacked  is  also  shown  by  the  smaller  loss  of  weight 
which  it  suffers,  averaging  i.8%  against  5.5  to  6%  in  extractions  with  acetic 
acid,  after  allowing  in  each  case  for  the  indigo  present. 

Indigo  is  far  more  soluble  in  cold  pyridine  than  in  cold  gladal  acetic 
add,  and  the  amount  left  in  solution  after  cooling  renders  it  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  whole  of  the  indigo  by  addition  of  a  solvent  misdble  with 
pyridine  in  which  indigo  is  insoluble. 

When  a  pure  indigo-dyed  cloth  was  extracted  with  100  c.c.  of  pyridine, 
filtered  off  after  i  hour's  standing  on  ice,  and  the  indigo  present  in  the  blue 
filtrate  neglected,  the  percentage  found  was  1.23.  On  the  other*  hand, 
1.28%  of  indigo  was  obtained  when  the  filtrate  was  concentrated  and  diluted 
with  50%  alcohol. 

Iron  lakes  of  tannin  materials  are  fairly  easily  decomposed  by  pyridine, 
and  when  the  wool  has  been  heavily  loaded  with  iron,  some  difficulty  may 
be  encountered  owing  to  precipitation  in  the  boiling  flask.  The  precipi- 
tated indigo  may  also  require  a  more  protracted  washing  with  add  and 
alkali. 

But  although  the  direct  extraction  of  such  materials  may  yield  slightly 
high  results,  the  previous  removal  of  the  topping  dyestuff  and  iron  is  not 
advisable  and  may  even  give  rise  to  a  small  loss  of  indigo. 

The  use  of  pyridine  has  especial  advantages  in  the  analysis  of 
thick,  felted,  heavily  milled  or  hard  spun  twill  materials,  which  are  very 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  extract  completely  by  means  of  acetic  acid. 
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It  also  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  wool  in  a  better  condition  than 
does  acetic  acid. 

The  following  table  (Lloyd)  gives  the  limits  of  accuracy  in  the  vari- 
ious  methods  of  analysis  which  have  been  examined: 

PoMible  error. 

(Percentage  opon 

total  indigo) 

I.  Rawion's  hydrosnlphite  method o  to  — 13 

II.  Brylinaki's  method ^ +30.0  to  +44.7 

III.  Acetic  acid  extraction  followed  by  after-treatment 

with  caustic  soda —  z.7to—  9.8 

IV.  Mdhlatt  and  Zimmennann's  method —  a.Sto— it.o 

v.  Acetic  acid  extraction  followed  by  washing  wi^ 

20%  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  loda  or  ammonia  —  o.  5  to  +  3.1 

VI.  Preceding  method  when  other  dyestuffs  are  present  —  i .  3  to  +  3  •  < 

VII.  Pyridine   extraction   without   after-treatment    of  +  8.7  to +30.0 

precipitate 

VIII.  Pyridine  extraction  followed  by  washing  with  ao% 

sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  or  ammonia.. . .    —  a. a  to  —  4.0 

IX.  Preceding  method  when  other  dyestuffs  are  present  —  3 . 4  to  +  1.5 

The  following  method  of  procedure  has  been  finally  adopted  for 
analysis  by  pyridine :  The  extraction  tube  (usually  form  C  is  preferred) 
is  charged  with  from  3  to  15  grm.  of  material  (viz.,  sufficient  to  give  about 
0.05  grm.  of  indigo),  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  being  covered  with 
a  little  cotton  wooL  Cloth  is  made  into  a  loose  roll  or  is  enclosed  in  thin 
wire  gauze.  100  c.c.  of  commercial  pyridine  (b.  p.  iio**-i27**)  are  put  into 
the  boiling  flask,  which  is  heated  over  wire  gauze  or  upon  an  air-bath.  Either 
a  water  condenser,  or  simply  a  long  air  condenser,  is  employed.  The  ex- 
traction is  continued  until  the  pyridine  nms  through  quite  colourless,  which 
usually  requires  from  2  to  3  hours.  The  extract  is  then  distilled  down 
to  about  20  or3oc.c.,  the  pyridine  recovered  being  kept  for  future  extractions. 
The  extraction  flask  is  then  set  aside  to  cool,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
indigo  separates  in  well-formed  bronzy  crystals.  To  complete  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  indigo,  150  c.c.  of  50%  alcohol  are  added,  and  after  heating 
to  boiling,  the  liquid  is  filtered  either  through  an  ordinary  Gooch  crucible 
prepared  with  filter  paper  or  asbestos,  or  through  a  glass  filtering  tube 
containing  glass  wool. 

Before  weighing  the  filter  for  use,  it  is  washed  with  exactly  the  same 
liquids  as  are  to  be  used  for  washing  the  precipitated  indigo  and  then  dried 
at  1 10^.  The  filtration  through  a  Gooch  crucible  is  very  rapid,  taking 
less  than  2  minutes.  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  the  filter  successively 
with  hot  50%  alcohol,  hot  2%  caustic  soda,  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(3 :  100),  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  finally  ether.  The  crucible  is  then  dried 
at  no**  and  weighed.  Lloyd  prefers  to  wash  with  20%  sulphuric  add 
and  then  with  hot  10%  caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  then  with  20  c.c.  of  gladal 
acetic  add,  finally  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  The  appearance  of  the 
indigo  predpitate  is  a  guide  to  its  purity.  It  should  form  a  bronzy  crystalline 
powder,  which,  when  analysed  by  the  Bloxam-Perkin  method,^  tests  100%. 

*Sce  Vol.  V,  p.  394. 
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A  dull  appearance  shows  the  presence  of  impurities.  In  order  to  shorten 
the  operation  it  is  advisable  after  about  ^  of  an  hour's  extraction  to  re- 
move and  repack  the  material  in  the  tube,  placing  what  was  formerly  in- 
side in  the  outside  position.  Heavy  materials  should  be  cut  into  fine 
strips  and  also  repacked  after  some  time.  If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the 
indigo  by  titration  instead  of  by  direct  weighing,  the  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  Gooch  crucible,  the  bottom*  of  which  is  covered  with  a  little  asbestos. 
After  washing  with  acid  and  alkali  as  above,  and  drying  for  a  short  time, 
the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  small  beaker  containing  15  to  20  cc  of  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  indigo  is  sulphonated  by  heating  in  an 
oven  to  70^-80^  for  45  minutes.  The  solution  is  then  made  up  to  500  cc 
and  titrated  with  N/^o  permanganate,  using  100  cc.  at  a  time,  diluted  with 
200  cc.  of  water.  The  percentage  of  indigo  is  found  from  the  factor  i  cc 
N/so  permanganate  »  0.00146  grm.  indigo  (Frank),  or  »  0.00147  grm. 
(Lloyd),  obtained  by  sulphonating  pure  sublimed  indigo  and  titrating  in 
the  same  way.  This  factor  is  more  exact  than  that  employed  by  RawsoOp 
viz.,  0.00150. 

In  treating  cloths  which  have  been  heavily  topped  with  iron  and  tannin 
materials,  Lloyd  thinks  it  advisable  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  these  lakes, 
prior  to  the  pyridine  extraction,  by  alternate  boiling  with  a  solution  con- 
taining 5%  oxalic  add,  and  with  dilute  ammonia  (5  :ioo),  until  colour  is 
no  longer  extracted.  Frank,  however,  considers  that  this  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  dyed  doth  is  unnecessary,  provided  the  extracted  indigo  is 
effidently  washed  with  add  and  alkali  as  described  above. 

Anafysis  of  Commerdal  Indigo-dyed  Materials  by  the  Pyridine  and 
Acetic  Add  Methods. — Both  the  acetic  acid  and  P3rridine  methods  are  capable 
of  giving  accurate  results  under  the  conditions  laid  down. 

In  order  to  subject  these  methods  of  analysis  to  a  rigid  test,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  effect  a  comparsion  between  them,  anal}rses  were  carried  out 
upon  a  large  number  of  materials  dyed  under  practical  conditions,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The  first  series  lepre- 
sents  a  range  of  pure  indigo  shades,  from  a  light  blue  to  a  very  dark  navy. 
The  second  series  consists  of  a  medium  shade  of  indigo-dyed  doth  which 
was  afterwards  topped  with  a  variety  of  acid  and  mordant  colouring  matters, 
In  the  third  series  the  wool  was  bottomed  with  various  colouring  matters 
and  afterwards  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat.  The  colouring  matters  sdected  as 
topping  or  bottoming  colours  were  those  most  likely  to  be  employed  in  prac- 
tice. The  fourth  series  consists  of  a  variety  of  commerdal  indigo  and  navy 
blue  doths  of  different  makes.  The  fifth  series  contains  a  number  of  official 
and  Government  doths.  In  series  six  the  same  dyestuffs  are  employed  both 
as  bottoming  and  temping  colours,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  total 
tintometric  value  of  the  mixed  shade  is  thereby  affected. 

The  analyses  were  made  gravimetrically  with  pyridine  and  both  gravi- 
metrically  and  volumetrically  with  acetic  add. 
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SERIES  I. 


Description 

Percentage  indigo  found 

number 

■ 

Acetic  acid  or  other 

solvent  t  by  weight 

(Lloyd) 

Acetic  add  by  titra- 
tion with  KMnOi 
(Prank) 

Pyridine  by  weight 
(Prank) 

X 

a 

3 

4 

i 
I 

9 
lO 

6z 
6a 
63 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  (ndigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

% 
0.42 

O.SI 

0.7X 
0.85 
I.X4 
x,30 
X.A6 
Z.68 
a.  13 

3.43 

a.a3 

a. 47 

a. 7a 

3.69 

4.57 

% 

S:l6* 
0.75 
0.9a 

x.oS 
x.a9 
x.44 
X.71 
a.ao 
a.  so 
a.xo 
a. 41 

9.95 

3.54 

4-43 

%  . 
0.44 
0.54 
0.64 
0.80 
X.05 

x.33 
X.70 
a.a7 
a.  so 
a.  xo 
a. 35 
a. 71 
3.43 
4-42 

SERIES  II.     (TOPPED  BLUES.) 


number 


13 

14 

\i 

17 
18 

Z9 
ao 
ax 
aa 

83 
34 
35 

a6 

37 
2% 

39 
30 
31 
39 
40 
41 

43 
43 

44 
45 
46 

47 

SO 

55 

56 
57 
58 
83 

85 

86 


Deacription 


Percentage  of  indigo  found 


Acetic  acid 
or  other 
solvent  > 

by  weight 
(Lloyd) 


Acetic  acid 
by  titra- 
tion with 
KMnOi 
(Prank) 


Standard  Indigo,  bottomed  with  a  %  chrome  alone 

Standard  Indigo,  topped  with; 

a  %  bichromate  and  a  %  Sulphon  Cyanine  sR  extra. . 

2%  bichromate  and  iH%  Brilliant  Alia.  Blue  R  pdr. . 

iH%  Topping  Violet  RTN  (B.A.S.P.) 

a  %  Indocyamne  aR  (Ber.  Co.) • 

xH%  Brio  Past  Purple  A  (C^eigy).-  

a%  Part  Acid  Violet R  (M.  L.  &  B^ 

iM%  bichromate  and  a  %  Chrome  Blue  A  (B.A.S.P.) . 

iH%  bichromate  and  a%  Palatine  Chrome  Blue  B... 

a  %  bichromate  and  a  %  usmatine  crystals 

iH%  bichromate  and  a  %  Eriochrome  Azurol  B 

1 U  %  bichromate  and  a  %  Omega  Chrome  Cyanine  B. 

a  %  bichromate  and  iH  %  Alisarin  Blue  B 

2%  bichromate  and  8%  Alisarin  Blue  GW  double. . . 

2%  bichromate  and  2%  Sulphon  Dark  Blue  aB 

a%  bichromate  and  2%  Wool  Past  Blue  BL  (By). . . 

2  %  bichromate  and  a  %  Sulphon  Cyanine  GR  extra . 

a  %  bichromate  and  iMi%  Indochromine  aR  cone. . . . 

a  %  bichromate  and  ao  %  Cudbear 

a  %  bichromate  and  7  %  Gallein  paste 

2  %  bichromate  and  7  %  Galloc^anin  paste 

2  %  bichromate  and  5  %  Alixarin  Cyanin  3R  double 
paste. 

2  %  bachromate  and  a  %  Lanacyl  Violet  B  (Cass.) . . . 

2%  bichromate  and  2%  Soluble  Blue  (L.  D.  O3.) 

2%  bichromate  and  a%  Acid  Chrome  Blue  aR  (By.). 
2%  bichromate  and  2%  Eriochrome  Blue  BR  (Gy.).. 

I  %  Acid  Violet  4BRS  (Sandos) 

xVi%  Omega  Light  Violet  R  (Sandos) 

Myrabolans  and  " nitrate  of  iron" 

3  %  bichromate  and  zH  %  Pustic 

a  %  Picric  Acid 

a  %  bichromate  and  Logwood 

Myrabolans  and  ferrous  sulphate 

Indigo  extract 

Standard  Indigo  filled  with: 

Starch 

Magnesium  chloride 


% 
z.68 

X.69 

1. 71 
X.67 
x.68 
x.69 
1. 71 
X.64 

X.59 
x.70 
X.65 
x.68 

X.7X 

Z.67 
1.7a 
x.67 
x.69 
X.73 

x.70 
1.67 

x.69 

x.65 
x.69 
x.65 
x.67 
1.70 
x.7a 
X.71 
1.73 
x.70 
x.7a 
x.73 
X.66 

x.6a 
X.61 


Pyridine 

by  weight 

(Primk) 


% 
1.79 


7t 

•  • 

77 
75 

II 

68 
73 
67 
68 

■   • 

69 
74 
69 
69 
65 
74 
73 
73 

76 
73 
75 

75 
73 
73 
76 
70 
65 


60 


% 
X.73 


V, 


.73 
.69 
.73 
.70 

.77 
.70 
.68 
.6a 
.69 
.65 
.73 
.6a 
.65 
.69 

!6l 
.6a 
.60 

.69 
.68 

.6s 
.6a 
.73 
.73 
.66 

.68 
.6a 

.63 
.66 

.6a 

.6a 


>  Some  of  these  figures  are  the  average  of  several  obtained  with  acetic  acid,  pyridine,  and  piperidine 
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SERIES  III.     (BOTTOMED  BLUES.) 


Percentage  of  iadigo  fooad 

Reference 
number 

Description 
1 

Acetic  acid 
or  other 

solvent  1 
by  weight 

O'loyd) 

Acetic  acid 
by  titra- 
tion with 
KMnO« 
(Prank) 

Pyiidiae 

by  veigfat 

(Pnak) 

3a 

Bottomed  with: 
I  %  Aao  Fuchaine  G 

All  dyed  together 

in  same  indigo 

vat. 

% 
a.ao 
a.x6 
a. 09 
a.  13 
a.a3 
a.  14 
a.ao 

% 
a. 37 
a.oa 

a. 07 
a. 00 

a. 05 
a. OS 
a.  13 

% 
9.14 
1.97 
1.94 
1.98 
a.09 
1.96 
a.o8 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

a  %  bichromate  and  8%  Cudbear 

a  %  bichromate  and  i  %  Alia.  Red  I WS  (M) 

a  %  bichromate  and  ao%  Sanderiwood 

a  %  bichromate  and  30%  Camwood 

a%  bichromate  and  30%  Barwood 

1%  bichromate  and  1%   Omega  Chrome 
RedB. 

SPRIES  IV.     (BLUES  ON  VARIOUS  MATERIALS.) 


Reference 
number 


Deecription 


Percentage  of  indigo  found 


Acetic  acid 
or  other 
solvent  > 

by  weight 
(Lloyd) 


Acetic  acid 
by  titra- 
tion 
(Prank) 


Pyridine 

by  weight 

(PnoE) 


65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
84 
51 
52 
53 
54 
xa 


Purs  indigo  on  a-ply  worsted 
Pure  indigo  on  fine  woollen 
Pure  indigo  on  fine  merino. . . . 
Pure  indigo  on  coane  worsted 

Lighter  shade  of  No.  64 

Lighter  shade  of  No.  65 
Lighter  shade  of  No.  66 
Lighter  shade  of  No.  67 

Iadigo  on  cotton  warp  material 

A  commercial  indigo 

Another  commercial  indigo. ...  .^ 

No.  I  Navy  blue 

"Pure**  indigo  on  worsted  cloth  (red  bottom) 
No.  a  navy  blue  on  grey  serge 


Dyed  together  in 
same  vat. 


Dyed  together  in 
same  vat. 


% 

l.U 

a. 30 
z.6x 

0.51 
0.70 
0.84 
0.69 
z.7a 
0.98 
1.03 
3.86 

3.44 
a. 38 


% 
Z.65 
1.97 
a. 40 
1.78 
0.40 
0.54 
0.73 
0.54 

■  •  •  * 

0.71 
0.70 
3.76 


% 
1. 58 
Z.S9 

a.s8 

1.54 
0.48 

0.5s 
0.75 
0.54 
Z.63 
0.71 
0.6s 
3.80 

3.41 
a. 33 


SERIES  V.     (OFFICIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT  STANDARDS.) 


Reference 

number 


Description 


Percentage  of  indigo  found  b]r  a* 
traction  with  pyridine  (by  weight) 


(Lloyd)* 


(Prank) 


7a 
73 

74 

II 

77 
78 

79 
80 
8t 
8a 

87 


No.  z  customs 

No.  a  custom  worsted 

No.  3  blue 

(Old)  Pantaloon  doth 

Post-office  pilot 

Sh.  blue 
ox  cloth 

4B  blue 

(Old)  Metropolitan  Police  blue 

No.  a  artillery 

Navy  tartan 

Metropolitan  Police,  blue  greatcoat 


9 

a 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
9 
3 
3 
3 


% 

.5a 

.59 

.z8 

.35 
.za 

.35 
.ao 
.60 
.90 
.04 
.03 
.46 


% 
9.35 

9.S4 
4.Z8 

3.33 
3.9a 
3.0 
4.33 

9.54 

9.8a 
3.ZZ 
9.9Z 

9.50 


>  Some  of  these  figures  are  the  average  of  several  obtained  with  acetic  acid.  j>yridine,  and  jnperidiiM. 
*  In  some  cases  analyses  were  made  with  piperidine  as  well  as  with  pyridine. 
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SERIES  VI.    (EFFECT  OF  TOPPING  OR  BOTTOMING  ON   TOTAL  SHADE.) 

DMcriptioa 

Percentage  of  indigo  found 

niunber 

Aoetie  acid 
or  other 
solvent^ 

by  weight 
ftioya) 

Pyridine 

by  weight 

(Frank) 

zoo 

White  cloth  dyed  with  Indigo 1 

Hi 

|l| 
3  if 

% 
Z.36 

X.54 
X.S3 

z.3a 

x.37 

x.35 
x.33 
z.ao 

x.37 
Z.36 

z.a4 

% 

X.34 

xzo 

XXX 
XX9 

1X3 

ZXA 

Bottomed  with 

f  4  %  bichromete  and  z  %  Bnochrome  Red  BR . . . 

z  %  Bnochrome  Red  BR  without  chrome. 

3  %  bichromate  and  i  %  Aliaarin  Red  I WS 

Previoaflly  chromed  wool  (a  %  chrome)  dyed  with 

lodigo. 
Indigo.  No.  I09*  topped  with 

I  %  Bnochrome  Red  BR  and  94  %  bichromate . . . 

X.56 
I.S4 
1.34 
X.47 

Z.36 

lis 

z  %  Bnochrome  Red  BR  without  bichromate 

Z.36 

xx6 

z  %  Alisarin  Red  IWS  and  a  %  bichromate 

X.4Z 

1X7 

Indigo,  No.  zi3,  topped  with 
I  %  nriochrome  Red  BR  and  %4%  hlAmmmtm , 

Z.4S 

ZlS 

T  %  Briochrorre  Red  BR  without  faichromAta 

Z.48 

IXO 

Z.46 

*T3^ 

m.  Detenninatkm  of  Percentage  Colour  Effect  Due  to  Indigo. — It  is 
obvious  that  the  simple  statement  of  the  percentage  of  indigo  upon  a  cloth,  as 
found  by  analysis,  does  not  afford  to  anybody  but  an  expert  an  idea  of  the 
quality  of  the  dye.    What  is  required  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
the  public  is  a  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  of  the  total  depth  of 
colour  is  due  to  the  indigo  present.    The  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  difficult 
one,  as  besides  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  instrument  capable  of  accurately 
measuring  depth  of  colour  on  fabrics,  the  dyestuffs  accompanying  the  indigo 
are  not  necessarily  blue,  but  are  frequently  violet  or  red.    A  solution  has  been 
attempted  by  employing  the  Lovibond  tintometer  as  the  colour-measuring 
instrument.    Since  the  relative  proportions  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  will  vary 
in  different  shades,  the  measure  of  depth  must  be  taken  as  the  total  number  of 
colour  units  obtained  by  adding  together  the  units  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
given  by  the  glasses  required  to  match  the  pattern.    By  applying  this  instru- 
ment to  the  series  of  shades  of  pure  indigo,  dyed  on  white  wool,  of  which  the 
anal3rses  are  given  in  the  table  Series  I,  it  has  been  found  that  the  depths  of 
shade  thus  expressed  lie  upon  a  regular  curve  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  440).    There  is 
thus  a  definite  relation  between  the  percentage  of  indigo  on  the  material  by 
weight  and  the  tintometric  reading.    The  tintometer  readings  from  which  this 
curve  is  constructed  are  given  in  the  following  table.    These  readings 
were  obtained  in  a  north  light  between  10  a.  m.  and  12  a.  m.  on  February  18, 
1914,  a  bright  morning  with  light  blue  sky  and  white  clouds: 

1  Some  of  theae  figiires  are  the  average  of  several  experiments  with  different  tolventt. 
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PcrccntifiB  of  indijpi 

Tintometn- 

atuBbtr 

^^US'riSHr*' 

Rtd 

Ydlow 

BlOB 

Tot^Daiu 

, 

0  4S 

>  6 

10  9 

IT  J 

« 

i 

^ 

J 

!i 

«6 

tv 

40 

J 

3 

J 

H 

0 

* 

8 

3 

Vi 

?? 

B 

13 

^ 

S 

i 

6i 

4. 45     , 

9.B 

■" 

Total  TIntomebar  Units. 
Fig.  i6. 

By  employment  of  such  a  curve  it  is  possible  (assuming  its  accuracy)  to 
determine  from  the  tintometric  readings  of  a  given  cloth,  the  percentage  of 
indigo  it  contains  if  dyed  with  indigo  only;  or  when  dyed  with  other  colours 
in  addition,  the  percentage  of  indigo  which  would  be  required  to  give  a  shade 
of  corresponding  depth  if  indigo  alone  was  used.  Furthermore,  in  this  case 
it  is  possible  when  the  actual  percentage  of  pure  iniUgo  on  the  cloth,  as  de- 
termined by  analysis,  is  known,  to  express  the  colour  effect  due  to  the  latter 
(obtained  from  the  curve)  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  colour,  measured  in 
terras  of  the  amount  of  indigo  which  would  be  required  to  give  the  total  depth 
of  shade  of  the  pattern  if  indigo  alone  was  used.  This  ratio,  termed  the 
"percentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo,"  is  given  by  the  expression: 


in  which  A  =  the  percentage  of  indigo  found  by  analysis  and  C  =  percentage 
of  indigo  given  by  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  total  tintometer  units  of  die 
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pattern.    This  value  cannot  be  obtained  from   the  direct  ratio  between 
the  tintometer  colour  units  corresponding  to  the  indigo  present  and  the  total 
shade  units,  since  the  depth  of  shade  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  dyestuffs  present,  but  increases  at  a  constandy  diminishing  rate 
as  the  shade  becomes  darker.    It  has  been  ascertained  by  examination  of  a 
larige  number  of  patterns  dyed  with  pure  indigo  (Series  IV)  that  the  same 
percentage  of  indigo  gives  substantially  the  same  tintometric  reading  for  all 
classes  of  material  composed  of  wool  independently  of  the  quality  and  weave. 
The  variation  observed  is  certainly  less  than  i  in  20,  the  tintometric  reading 
being  slightly  higher  for  thick  materials  than  for  thin.    It  has  also  been  estab- 
lished that  in  mixed  shades  the  tintometric  reading  is  the  same  whether  the 
additional  dyestuff  has  been  employed  as  a  bottoming  or  as  a  topping  colour 
(see  Series  VI). 

Experiments  made  with  this  method  have  shown  that  for  blues  of  light 
and  medium  depth  (up  to,  say,  2.5%  of  indigo)  results  of  sufficient  exactitude 
for  commercial  purposes  can  be  obtained,  but  that  for  heavy  shades  which 
approach  black  the  tintometer  is  incapable  of  measuring  colour  depth  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  since  with  dark  shades  a  relatively  large  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  indigo  produces  only  a  small  increase  in  the  tintometric 
reading. 

Standard  conditions  for  reading  the  tintometer  cannot  be  laid  down,  as 
somewhat  different  readings  are  obtained  for  the  same  pattern  on  different 
days  on  account  of  variations  in  daylight.  The  readings  of  different  ob- 
servers may  also  vary  on  account  of  differences  of  light,  eyesight,  and  instru- 
ment. It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  applying  this  method  the  curve 
given  above  should  only  be  used  as  an  approximation  and  should  be  corrected 
at  the  time  of  use  by  taking  tintometer  readings  of  a  series  of  four  or  five  pure 
indigo  shades  kept  as  standards,  in  which  the  percentages  of  indigo  have  been 
accurately  determined  by  analysis.  Having  also  obtained  by  analysis  the 
percentage  of  indigo  in  the  material  under  examination,  the  value  for  the 
"{>ercentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo"  can  then  be  deduced  from  the  cor- 
rected curve.  For  example,  a  sample  of  cloth  dyed  with  indigo  and  topped 
with  other  dyestuffs  is  found  to  contain  1.5%  of  indigo  by  analysis,  and  gives 
a  total  reading  of  32.5  colour  units  on  Lovibond's  tintometer.  From  the 
curve  it  is  seen  that  a  shade  dyed  with  pure  indigo  to  give  a  reading  of  32.5 
colour  units  has  to  contain  2.4%  of  indigo.  Therefore,  the  '' percentage 
colour  effect  due  to  indigo"  on  the  pattern  is: 

1.5  X  100       , 
-^ =  62.S 

All  the  analyses  and  tintometer  measurements  are  made  upon  cloth  containing 
its  "condition  moisture,"  usually  about  14%. 

For  the  investigation  of  heavy  shades,  with  which  the  above  method  of 
deducing  the  "percentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo"  is  unreliable,  another 
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method  is  available  which,  so  far  as  the  experiments  go,  appears  to  be  capable 
of  giving  satisfactory  results  with  all  depths  of  shade.  This  c(»i95ts  in 
entirely  removing  the  indigo  from  the  pattern  by  extraction  with  a  suitable 
solvent  and  measuring  the  depth  of  the  residual  colour  (dyestuff  used  for 
topping  or  bottoming)  in  total  colour  units  by  the  Lovibond  tintometer. 
The  indigo  equivalent  of  this  residual  colour  ( »  B)  is  then  found  from  the 
curve,  and  knowing  the  actual  percentage  of  indigo  present  on  the  cloth,  as 
determined  by  gravimetric  analysis  (  »  A),  the  '' percentage  colour  effect 
due  to  indigo"  is  given  by  the  equation: 

loo  A 


X  = 


A  +  B 


In  order  to  test  this  method  of  procedure  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
previous  one,  fiye  navy  blue  serges  were  tested  by  the  tintometer,  together 
with  the  bottoming  dyes  (mainly  Alizarin  Reds)  upon  which  they  were  dyed, 
and  also  the  same  serge  dyed  simultaneously  on  a  white  bottom  in  the  same 
vat,  and  therefore  containing  approximately  the  same  quantity  of  indigo. 
In  each  case  the  total  number  of  tintometer  units  found  were  translated  by 
means  of  the  curve  into  percentage  indigo  equivalents,  the  following  numbers 
being  obtained:. 


Indigo  equivalents  from  curve  (percentages) 

Number  of  sample 

Blue  dyed  on  white  serge 

Red  bottom  (-B) 

Compound  shade  ( ■  C) 

X 

a 
3 
4 
5 

a. 41 
X.S5 

1.35 
1.46 
1.96 

0.38 
0.48 
0.50 
0.78 
x.as 

a. 84 
2.10 
1.85 
a. 30 
3.35 

The  actual  indigo  present  on  the  patterns  was  found  by  analysis  to  be  as 
follows: 

Percenta^  indigo  present 

Number  of  samide 

Indigo  on  white  serge 

Indigo  Comi>ound  shade 

Average  (*A) 

a. 39 

X.52 
x.aS 
x.44 
x.85 

a.ag 
x.5a 

x.33 
X.4X 

X.88 

3.34 
x.sa 
X.3X 

1.4a 
x.86 

Calculating  for  these  five  patterns  the  "percentage  colour  effect  due  to 
indigo,"  firstly  from  the  tintometer  readings  alone,  and  secondly  by  making 

use  of  the  two  equations: 

100  A    .,_  100  A 

I.  X  =  —7^ —     11.  X  = 


A  +  B 


the  following  results  are  obtained: 
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Nomber  of  sample 

Percentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo 

Prom  tintometer 
values  alone 

By  method  I 

By  method  II 

83.3 

73.4 

2?:? 

57.3 

84.8 
73.8 
73.0 
63.$ 
60.3 

86.0 
76.0 
73.4 
64.1 
59.8 

The  results  by  the  different  methods  are  therefore  in  good  accord. 

To  be  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  second  method  it  is  necessary  to 

be  able  to  strip  the  indigo  completely  from  a  compound  shade  and  to  leave 

the  topping  or  bottoming  colour  practically  unaltered.    A  small  change  of  shade 

of  the  latter  does  not  matter,  provided  the  depth  is  not  affected.    In  a  large 

number  of  cases  the  stripping  may  be  satisfactorily  done  by  employing  either 

boiling  glacial  acetic  acid'  or  boiling  pyridine  as  the  stripping  agent,  for 

whereas  many  dyes  are  removed  from  wool  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 

solvents,  comparatively  few  of  them  are  stripped  by  both,  those  which  are 

dissolved  by  the  one  being  usually  not  affected  by  the  other.    In  using  these 

solvents  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  anhydrous,  as  a  small  percentage 

of  water  increases  their  solvent  action  on  dyestuffs  other  than  indigo.    The 

acetic  acid  should  therefore  be  frozen  and  the  separated  crystals  remelted, 

whilst  the  j>yridine  should  be  carefully  dried  over  solid  sodium  hydroxide. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  pattern  to  be  extracted  should  be  previously  dried 

in  a  steam  oven. 

As  there  are  a  few  colouring  matters  which  are  removed  from  the  wool 
by  both  acetic  acid  and  by  pyridine,  some  other  solvent  is  occasionally 
necessary.  Benzaldehyde,  which  is  a  very  powerful  solvent  for  indigo,  can 
be  employed  with  good  effect  in  many  cases,  especially  for  the  quick  and 
complete  removal  of  indigo  prior  to  making  a  qualitative  examination  of 
the  topping  or  bottoming  colour.  Owing,  however,  to  the  tendency  possessed 
by  benzaldehyde  to  form  condensation  products  with  indigo  .which  give  a 
yellow  tint  to  the  wool,  it  is  unsuitable  for  stripping  when  it  is  required  to 
make  tintometric  estimations  of  the  residual  colour.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
the  best  extracting  agent  is  cresol  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
a  hydrocarbon  of  lower  boiling  point.  100  parts  cresol  (best  com- 
mercial cresylic  acid,  97-98%)  with  30  parts  of  "solvent  naphtha"  of  boil- 
ing point  i25**-i4o®,  or  75  parts  of  cresol  with  25  parts  of  "turpentine  sub- 
stitute" or  heavy  petrol  of  boiling  point  iS5°-i7o*'  have  proved  to  be  suit- 
able mixtures.  The  extraction  is  effected  in  an  ordinary  Soxhlet  extractor, 
which  is  provided  with  an  air  or  water  condenser.  The  sample,  previously 
dried  in  a  steam  oven,  is  laid  on  a  little  loose  wool  and  covered  lightly  with  a 
further  layer  of  loose  wool,  a  thermometer  being  placed  with  its  bulb  in  con* 
tact  with  the  pattern.  The  proportion  of  hydrocarbon  to  cresol  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  temperature  of  the  extracting  liquid  round  the  pattern 
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does  not  exceed  iio^,  and  is  preferably  about  100^-105^  The  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  the  extraction  <rf  the  indigo  can  be  effected,  the  less 
the  danger  of  disturbing  the  concomitant  dyestuffs.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  continue  the  extraction  after  the  indigo  has  been  completely  removed 
or  a  loss  of  residual  colour  may  occur.  Carried  out  with  care  this  method  of 
separation  seems  capable  of  almost  universal  application,  and  the  only  cases 
in  which  the  original  depth  of  the  bottoming  or  topping  colour  was  not 
obtained  were  with  Soluble  Blues,  Picric  Add,  and  redwoods,  in  which  there 
was  strong  evidence  that  the  bottom  dye  had  already  been  partly  removed 
in  the  indigo  vat. 

The  behaviour  of  the  four  solvents  selected  towards  a  variety  of  colour- 
ing matters  dyed  upon  wool  in  conjunction  with  indigo  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table.  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  the  colour  is  stripped, 
the  plus  sign  that  it  is  not  affected  or  only  slightly,  and  the  sign  (H —  ) 
that  it  is  partially  removed.  Those  dyes  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  changed 
in  shade  to  violet. 

Apart  from  the  above-described  use  of  extraction  methods  for  estimating 


Nam*  of  colouring  matter 


Acetic 
acid 


Pyridine 


Bensal- 
defayde 


Crewl 
mixtare 


Sulphoncyanine  sR  extra  and  GR  (By.) 

Brittiant  Alisarin  Blue  R  (By.) 

Topping  Violet  RTN  (B.A.S.P.) 

Inoocvanine  aR  (BerO 

Brio  Paat  Purple  A  (Oy.) 

Paat  Add  Violet  R  (MJ«.  ft  B.) 

Chrome  Blue  A  (B.A.S.P.) 

Palatine  Chrome  Blue  aB  (B.A.S.P.) 

Hamatine  crystals 

Briochrome  Aiurol  B  (Gy.) 

Omega  Chrome  Cyanine  B  (Ss.) 

Aliiarin  Blue  Black  B  (By.) 

Aliiarin  Blue  SW  (B.A.S.P.) 

Sulphon  Dark  Blue  aB 

Wool  Past  Blue  BL  (By.) 

Indochromine  aR  cone.  (Ss.) 

Cudbear  on  bichromate. 

Asofuchsine 

Alisarin  Red  IWS  (M.L.  ft  B.) 

Sanderswood  and  bichromate 

Camwood  and  bichromate 

Barwood  and  bichromate 

Omega  Chrome  Red  B 

Gallein  paste 

Gallocyanin 

Alisarin  Cyanine  3R 

Lanacyl  Violet  B  (Cass.) 

Soluble  Blue 

Acid  Chrome  Blue  aR  (By.) 

Eriochrome  Blue  BR  (Gy.) 

Acid  Violet  4BRS  (S«.). . . .' 

Omega  Light  Violet  R  (Ss.) 

Myrabolans  and  iron 

Pustic  and  bichromate. 

Picric  acid 

Logwood  and  bichromate 

Indigo  extract. 

Eriochrome  Red  BR  (Oy.) 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+  - 
+  • 


+  - 


+ 
+ 


+  - 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+  - 


+ 
+ 


+  - 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+  - 

+ 
+  - 
+  - 

+ 
+ 

+  - 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


t 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+  - 

+  - 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+  - 
+ 

+ 
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C)\iantitatively  the  relative  proportion  of  the  colour  depth  which  is  due  to 
indigo,  they  afford  a  ready  means  of  roughly  gauging  the  amount  of  the 
topping  or  bottoming  colour,  and  of  testing  it  for  fastness^  which  should  be 
of  great  service  to  the  merchant  and  d3rer.    Moreover,  after  the  removal 
of  the  indigo,  the  concomitant  dyestuff  or  dyestuffs  can  be  easily  identified 
by  making  use  of  a  scheme  of  qtialitative  anal3^is  such  as  that  of  Green,  for 
although  the  identification  of  other  dyestuffs  in  presence  of  indigo  is  a 
difficult  and  often  impossible  task,  this  becomes  a  fairly  straightforward 
matter  when  the  indigo  has  been  removed.    Thus,  for  example,  in  investi- 
gating a  navy  blue  doth  supplied  to  a  London  railway  company,  it  was 
easily  shown  that  it  consisted  of  indigo  topped  with  a  mixture  of  Eriochrome 
Azurol  and  Logwood.    In  cases  in  which  more  than  one  topping  or  bottom- 
ing colour  has  been  employed,  an  indication  may  often  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  residual  colours  left  by  different  stripping  agents.    The  test- 
ing of  the  residual  colour  for  fastness  to  washing,  light,  etc.,  may  frequently 
be  an  important  factor  in  judging  the  quality  of  a  navy  blue  shade,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  the  fastness  of  the  concomitant  dyestuff  should  also  be  taken 
into  accoimt  together  with  the  percentage  of  indigo  present. 

In  order  to  submit  to  further  test  the  general  applicability  of  the  strip- 
ping method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  ^'percentage  colour 
effect  due  to  indigo,"  a  number  of  official  and  Government  cloths  (Series  V 
in  foregoing  tables)  were  subjected  to  independent  examination  by  two  ob- 
servers, <me  of  whom  (Frank)  employed  cresol  mixture,  whilst  the  other 
(Lloyd)  used  dry  pyridine  for  removing  the  indigo.  In  each  case  the  tinto- 
metric  readings  of  the  stripped  patterns  were  all  observed  together,  and  the 
units  of  total  colour  converted  into  indigo  equivalents  by  reference  to  a 
curve  which  was  constructed  at  the  time.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Indigo  found  by  Axwlyite 

Indiffo  equivalent  of  re- 
■idual  colour  (  >  B) 

Percentage  colour-effect 
due  to  indigo  (  - TXb) 

Number  of 

(-A) 

•ample 

Prank 

Lloyd 

Prank 

Lloyd 

Prank 

Lloyd 

72 

a. 35 

a. 5a 

o.ss 

0.7a 

80 

77 

73 

a. 54 

a. 59 

o.ao 

o.aa 

92 

pa 

74 

4.18 

4. 18 

0.68 

0.7a 

86 

85 

75 

3-33 

3.35 

0.68 

O.S5 

83 

86 

76 

3.a3 

3.1a 

0.30 

0.36 
0.05 

91 

90 

77 

3.0 

3.25 

0.65 

8a 

83 

78 

4.a3 

4.ao 

0.30 

0.3a 

93 

93 

79 

3.54 

a. 60 

0.75 

0.48 
0.6a 

77 

84 

8o 

a. 8a 

a. 90 

0.60 

81 

8a 

8a 

a. 91 

3.03 

0.40 

0.3a 

88 

90 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  the  maximum  error  of  the  process  is 
about  7%  and  with  practice  would  not  exceed  5%. 

A  few  observations  are  desirable  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tintometer. 
The  best  form  of  this  is  the  "three  aperture"  instrument,  with  which  the 
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pattern  can  be  placed  in  the  central  opening  whilst  matching  passes  aie 
used  on  either  side  of  it.  With  this  form  of  instrument  it  is  easy  to  confinti 
the  results  arrived  at,  by  varying  the  matching  glasses  on  one  side,  and 
differences  in  depth  of  shade  are  more  apparent  than  with  the  duplex 
tube.  The  readings  should  be  made  with  a  good  north  light  coming  from 
the  front,  and  the  instrument  should  be  placed  upright  or  at  an  angle  not 
less  than  70°  to  the  horizontal,  taking  care,  however,  that  there  is  no  top 
light  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  pattern. 

The  following  additional  observations  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  above  work: 

(i)  H  ordinary  wool  and  chromed  wool  are  dyed  together  in  a  vat,  prac- 
tically the  same  percentage  of  indigo  is  absorbed  by  each. 

(2)  Although  the  chroming  of  indigo  dyed  wool  generally  causes  some  loss 
of  indigo,  the  after-chroming  of  a  topping  dyestuff  does  not  appreciably 
affect  the  indigo  unless  the  temperature  or  amount  of  chrome  is  too  high. 

(3)  Many  dyestuffs  used  for  bottoming  purposes,  whether  add  or  chrome 
colours,  cause  the  wool  to  absorb  more  indigo  from  the  vat  than  does  untreated 
wool  under  the  same  conditions. 

(4)  There  is  no  difference  in  the  final  tintometric  value  when,  for  example, 
a  red  colour  is  topped  on  indigo  dyed  material,  or  the  indigo  topped  on  the 
red  dyed  materisd,  provided  that  the  amount  of  indigo  and  red  colouring 
matter  are  the  same  in  each  case. 

AnaljTsis  of  Indigo  Containing  Starch. — W.  Thomson^  states  that  Raw- 
son's  permanganate  process  is  not  applicable  for  the  direct  estimation  of 
indigo  containing  starch,  and  suggests  that  such  samples  be  previously  heated 
to  90^  with  a  4%  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  and  washed  with 
hot  water  and  dried  before  sulphonation. 

These  observations  were  corroborated  by  Frank  and  Perkin.* 

SRRATA  IN  VOL.  V. 

Page  116,  line  7  from  bottom,  insert  comma  after  ''dyeing."    Line  8  from  bottom, 
italicise  "colour  bases."    Line  4  from  bottom,  for  "unsoluble"  read  "insoluble." 
Page  117,  line  16  from  top,  italicise  "neutral  dyestuffs." 
Page  119,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "513"  read  "435." 
Page  120,  line  6  from  top,  for  "indamines"  read  "indamine." 
Page  124,  line  21  from  top,  between  "and"  and  "much"  insert  "is." 
Page  131,  Une  8  from  top,  for  "Dinitroresorcnol"  read  "  DinitroresorcinoL" 
Page  131,  last  line,  for  "dilution"  read  "dilution." 
Page  135,  2  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  Chyrsoln  "  read  "  Chrysoln." 
Page  13s,  line  9  from  top,  replace  "and"  by  "only.' 
Page  136,  line  9  from  top,  for  "wth"  read  "with," 
Page  137,  second  footnote,  for  "Polyp"  read  "Polyt." 
Page  138,  space  3  from  bottom,  replace  "Ocange"  by  "Orange.* 

*  J,  Soc.  Dy.  and  Col.,  191  x.  49* 
*J,  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  191a.  372. 
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Pa^  140,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "Ponceau"  read  "Ponceau J 

Page  147,  line  13  from  top,  for  "diamine  nitrazole''  read  "diaminogen." 

Page  148,  space  5  from  top,  delete  "R  salt."  Space  7  from  top,  for  ''from  G  salt. 
Isomers  from  R  salt"  read  "From  R  salt.    Isomers  from  G  salt." 

Page  148,  space  10  from  top,  for  "R  salt"  read  "^-naphtholsulphonic  add  S." 

Page  149,  space  4  from  bottom,  for  "phenatidine"  read  "phenetidine." 

Page  153,  space  8  from  botton^,  for  "trisulphonic"  read  "^-nai^tholtrisulphonic." 

Page  160,  first  line,  after  "solution"  insert  comma. 

Page  164,  lines  z8  and  19  from  top,  for  "salt  R"  read  "  R  salt." 

Page  165,  lines  z  and  a  from  top,  formula  should  be  "CioHc(NaSOi)s.N2.CioHt.Ns.- 
CioH»." 

Page  165,  line  13  from  top,  for  "/^naphthol-y-disulphonic  acid"  read  "^naphthol- 
disuiphonic  add  G." 

Page  176,  line  5  from  top,  for  "G"  read  "K." 

Page  178,  space  4  from  bottom,  for  "From  sulphanilic  and  naphthionic  add"  read 
"From  fri-aminobenzenesulphonic  and  naphthionic  adds." 

Page  180,  space  3  from  bottom,  formula  for  Benzo-grey  should  be 

CeH.  -  N  -  N  .  (a)Cai.  (  [^gj^^ 

CtH^  -  N  -  N  -  (4)CioH,(i)  -  N  -  N  -  WCioH,  |  j^j  ^J^^ 

Page  186,  third  space  from  bottom,  formula  for  Rouge  M,  for  "C10H4"  read  "CioHf." 

Page  198,  space  4  from  bottom,  for  "From 7  add"  read  "From  D  add." 

Page  3oa,  rei^ce  "the  last  named  dye"  by  " Benzopurpurin  4B." 

Page  303,  line  9  from  top,  for  "oc-naphtholdisulphonic  add"  read  "^-naphtholdisulphonic 

add." 

Page  203,  line  25  from  bottom,  for  "a"  read  "two."    Line  zz  from  bottom,  for  "z" 

read  "one." 

Page  ao4,  line  Z4  from  top,  for  "or  stannous"  read  "of  stannous." 

Page  204,  line  z4  from  bottom,  for  "CioHi(NH0OH"  read  "  CioHe(NHt)OH." 

Page  ao6,  first  space  at  top,  "CcHf^NsHi)"  should  be  "CcH4:(NHs)s." 

Pag&  ao7,  line  8  from  top,  for  "Ldbermann"  read  "Liebermann." 

Page  ao8,  line  Z9  from  top,  for  "-acetal-"  read  "-acetyl-." 

Page  az3,  line  4  from  bottom,  between  "and"  and  "used"  insert  "when." 

Page  az5,  line  zo  (heading),  omit  full  stop  after  "Paste." 

Page  az6,  table  in  centre  of  page  belongs  to  footnote  which  it  should  follow. 

Page  2a6,  line  za  from  top,  for  "mordan"  read  "mordant." 

Page  443,  lin£  z6  from  bottom,  for  "simple"  read  "similar." 

Page  444,  line  z6  from  top,  for  "being"  read  "is." 

Page  448,  line  a6  from  top,  for  "becomes  coloured  dilution"  read  "becomes  coloured  on 

dilution." 

Page  45 z,  L.  H.  S.  third  line,  for  "saffranine"  read  "safranine." 

Page  452,  L.  H.  S.  third  line,  for  "safifranine"  read  "safranine." 

Page  453,  L.  H.  S.  at  bottom,  delete  "  (cerumn)." 

Page  453,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "turn  to  a  yellow"  read  "turn  it  yellow." 

Page  454,  right-hand  bottom  corner,  in  both  cases  for  "safifranine"  read  "safranine." 

Page  464,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "Is"  read  "If." 

Page  476,  line  Z4  from  top,  for  "value"  read  "loss,"  after  which  insert  semicolon. 

Page  480,  first  line,  after  "Blue"  insert  "is." 

Page  487,  line  z,  delete  comma  after  "spirit." 

Page  488,  line  Z7  from  bottom,  after  "dyed"  insert  "with." 

Page  490,  italidse  names  of  reagents. 
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Pa^c  si6,  line  i,  for  "OR  VEGETABLE"  read  "ON  VEGETABLE.' 
Page  543,  line  7,  for  "HNO,i"  read  "HNO,." 
Page  569,  second  and  Onid  spaces,  for  "Fbre"  read  "Fibre." 
Page  573,  second  space,  for  "Decolurised"  read  "Decolourised"  and  Cor  ""SubsUDivc" 
read  "Substantive." 

Page  574,  third  spac^  for  "Diamined"  read  "Dinmine.' 
Page  593,  heading  of  odumn,  for  "Soluton"  read  "Solution." 
Page  598,  space  10,  for  "Sapphiroll"  read  "SapphiroL' 
Page  6zz,  sixth  space,  delete  "continued." 
Page  6x5,  space  3,  column  zo,  for  ''become"  read  "becomes.' 
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COLOURING  MATTERS  IN  FOODS. 


By  albert  F.  SEEKER,  B.S. 

Since  the  publication  of  Vol.  V  of  the  present  edition  the  efforts  of  food 
anal3rsts  have  been  directed  mainly  towards  isolating  the  colours  from  food 
in  a  condition  to  permit  of  their  identification,  this  being  a  result  of  the  tend- 
ency of  governmental  regulations  to  tolerate  the  use  of  certain  colours  pro- 
vided they  are  harmless  and  do  not  conceal  inferiority  or  otherwise  promote 
fraud.    In  a  comprehensive  work  *^Coal-4ar  Colours  Used  in  Food  Products.*' 
B.  C.  Hesse^  has  discussed  the  subject  from  a  commercial,  scientific  and  ad- 
ministrative standpoint,  giving  a  list  of  the  dyes  that  have  been  used,  the 
commercial  requirements  of  such  colours,  a  compilation  of  records  and  work 
concerning  the  physiological  effect  of  the  dyes,  legal  enactments  in  various 
cotmtries  and  recommendations  by  associations  and  individuak  as  to  their 
use,  and  requirements  concerning  the  degree  of  cleanliness  and  purity  of  the 
dyes  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  together  with  methods  for  their  anal3rsis, 
the  methods  given  being  appUcable  only  to  the  dyes  themselves. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  dyes  permitted  in  food  has  resulted  to  a 
certain  extent  in  increasing  the  use  of  mixtures  of  dyes  to  produce  the  desired 
shades  and  for  this  reason  it  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance  to  modify 
analytical  procedure  so  that  such  mixtiures  may  be  recognised  when  present 
and  the  individual  colours  properly  separated  and  identified.    An  admirable 
systematic  procedure  to  attain  this  end  has  been  devised  by  W.  E.  Mathew- 
son  for  the  A.  O.  A.  C*    In  this  method  the  basic  dyes  are  first  removed 
from  alkaline  solution  by  shaking  with  ether,  the  aqueous  mixture  being  then 
strongly  acidified  and  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol  to  remove  most  of  the  acid 
colours.    Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  and  similar  strongly  sulphonated  tri- 
phenylmethane  dyes  which  may  still  remain  in  the  aqueous  liquid  are  removed 
by   proper   treatment  with  dichlorhydrin.    Upon  washing  the  separated 
organic  solvents  with  successive  small  portions  of  water  or  with  appropriate 
alkaline  or  add  solutions  a  separation  of  the  constituent  colours  can  in  many 
cases  be  accomplished.    The  substance  of  Mathewson's  method  is  as  foUows: 
Separation  of  Colours  by  Means  of  Immiscible  Solvents. — ^If  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  is  a  solid  insoluble  in  water,  reduce  it  to  a  fine  state 
of  division  and  secure  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  bv  macerating  in 

1  BMiUHn  147,  Bureau  of  Clumishy,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
*BuUeiiu  162.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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dilute  (50-70%)  alcohol  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  or  by  a  suit- 
able method  indicated  on  pages  649  to  663,  Vol.  V,  under  the  heading  of  the 
respective  food  products.  Dissolve  the  soluble  substances  in  water.  When 
working  with  solid  samples  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  possible 
mechanical  separation  of  portions  coloured  with  different  dyes.  After  a 
solution  of  the  colour  has  been  obtained,  remove  alcohol  from  the  liquid  by 
evaporating  on  a  steam-bath,  avoiding  the  formation  of  a  dry  residue  by 
adding  water. 

A.  Separation  of  Basic  Colours. — Test  a  small  portion  of  the  dealcoholised 
liquid  for  basic  colours  by  rendering  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  shak- 
ing with  ether.  Separate  the  ether  layer  and  shake  it  with  dilute  acetic 
add.  A  coloured  ether  or  acetic  add  la3rer  indicates  the  presence  of  a  basic 
colour.  In  this  case  make  the  entire  aqueous  solution  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  extract  it  with  several  successive  portions  of  ether  until  the 
basic  colour  is  all  removed,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  practically  no  colour 
is  developed  on  shaking  some  of  the  last  ether  extract  with  dilute  acetic  add 
Shake  the  combined  ether  extracts  with  successive  small  portions  of  water, 
and  finally  with  dilute  acetic  acid  until  colour  is  no  longer  extracted,  keeping 
separate  the  aqueous  layer  obtained  after  each  washing  of  the  ether.  A 
difference  in  the  colour,  fluorescence  or  other  characteristic  of  these  successive 
fractional  washings  indicates  the  presence  of  more  than  one  basic  dye. 
Combine  the  fractions  containing  the  chief  amount  of  each  colour,  make 
^kaline  as  before,  shake  out  with  ether,  and  subject  the  ether  layer  to  frac- 
tional washing  with  water  or  dilute  acetic  add  as  the  case  requires.  By  re- 
fractionating  in  this  way  some  of  each  of  the  constituent  basic  dyes  of  a 
mixture  may  usually  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  and  may  be  identified  bs 
indicated  in  Vol.  V,  p.  648.  A  tabular  scheme  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  dyes  are  removed  from  ether  by  the  fractional  washing  is  gives 
on  page  452. 

B.  Separation  of  Acid  Coal-tar  Colours  and  Some  of  ike  Natural  Coloi^rs,— 
(a)  Treat  the  original  aqueous  solution  from  which  the  basic  dyes  have  been 
removed  with  half  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  shake 
with  successive  portions  (about  25  c.c.  each)  of  amyl  alcohol  until  no  more 
colour  seems  to  be  extracted.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  extractions  are 
usually  required  and  the  total  volume  of  the  amyl  alcohol  used  need  not  ex- 
ceed 50  to  75  C.C.  Wash  the  combined  amyl  alcohol  extracts  with  a  Uttle 
hydrochloric  acid  (i  part  of  strong  acid  and  2  parts  of  water)  to  remove  sugar 
and  similar  impiuities,  the  washings  being  rejected.  Now  shake  the  amyl 
alcohol  with  successive  portions  of  water,  the  amount  used  each  time  being 
about  half  the  volume  of  the  amyl  alcohol,  untU  the  washings  are  perfectly 
neutral,  the  water  layer  after  each  washing  being  run  into  a  separate  con- 
tainer. Eight  or  ten  fractions  will  usually  be  obtained.  Dilute  the  amyl 
alcohol  with  i  or  2  volumes  of  gasoline  or  petroleum  ether  and  shake  out 
once  or  twice  with  water  and  finally  with  a  very  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
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sdution,  the  aqueous  layers  in  this  case  also  being  kept  each  in  a  separate 
crontainer.  As  in  the  case  of  the  basic  colours  above  described  the  presence 
of  different  dyes  is  indicated  by  a  difference  in  colour,  etc.,  of  the  successive 
fractional  washings.  Account  must  be  taken  at  this  point  of  the  fact  that 
some  colours  like  Naphthol  Yellow  S.  are  more  or  less  completely  decolour- 
ised by  mineral  add  and  also  that  many  others  are  so  modified  in  colour 
by  different  degrees  of  acidity  that  treatment  of  a  small  portion  of  each 
fraction  with  sodium  bicarbonate  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  colour  or  a  mixtiure  of  colours  is  in  fact  present. 

If  a  sufficient  separation  of  the  add  colours  has  not  been  effected  by  this 
treatment,  combine  the  fractions  containing  the  chief  amount  of  each  colour, 
addify,  shake  up  with  amyl  alcohol,  separate  the  latter  and  wash  with  water 
(or  hydrochloric  add  of  suitable  strength)  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
With  the  colours  coming  out  last,  use  ether  or  petroleum  ether  instead  of 
amyl  alcohol  in  this  purification.  Occasionally  in  washing  the  amyl  alcohol 
solution  the  liquids  do  not  separate  readily.  In  this  case  the  mixture  may 
be  poured  into  a  beaker  and  warmed,  or  hot  water  may  be  used.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  use  a  centrifuge  in  breaking  the  emulsion  because  with  hot  mix- 
tures a  higher  degree  of  acidity  is  required  in  order  to  extract  the  dye.  Care 
should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  the  volumes  of  solutions  as  small  as 
fK>ssible.  The  tabular  scheme  on  page  452  shows  the  maimer  in  which  the 
add  dyes  are  removed  from  amyl  alcohol  by  fractional  washing.  Identifi- 
cation of  the  separated  colours  is  effected  as  indicated  in  Vol.  V,  p.  648. 

The  natural  colouring  matters  archil  (unsulphonated),  turmeric,  and 
saffron  are  taken  up  by  the  amyl  alcohol  when  shaken  with  this  solvent  as 
under  B  (a)  and  are  not  removed  until,  after  dilution  with  gasoline,  the  mixture 
is  shaken  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  Separate  the  alkaline  solution, 
addify  slightly  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  shake  out  the  colour  with  amyl 
alcohol.  Evaporate  the  amyl  alcohol  extract  to  dryness  on  a  steam  bath 
and  test  the  residue  for  identity  of  the  colour  as  indicated  on  page  632,  e^  seq.^ 
of  Vol.  V.  Cochineal  and  Persian  berry  are  also  taken  up  by  the  amyl 
alcohol  under  B(a)  but  are  gradually  removed  by  the  washings  with  water 
and  completely  by  the  fraction  obtained  after  dilution  with  gasoline.  To  ob- 
tain a  comparatively  concentrated  solution  of  these  two  colours  for  purposes 
of  identification  unite  the  fractions  containing  them,  addify  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  shake  with  amyl  alcohol.  Separate  the  latter,  dilute  with  2  vol- 
umes of  gasoline  and  shake  with  a  little  water.  .  The  colour  passes  into  the 
water  layer  and  maybe  identified  as  indicated  on  page  632,  et  seq.,  of  Vol.  V. 
Some  of  the  natural  colouring  matters  are  rendered  much  paler  by  adds  and 
may  be  overlooked  in  the  fractional  washings.  The  add  solutions  of  most 
natural  colours  are  deepened  in  tint  by  adding  stannous  chloride,  while  most 
of  the  commonly  used  coal-tar  colours  are  decolourised,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  test  a  few  drops  of  the  strongly  coloured  fractions  with  this 
reagent. 
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(b)  The  original  mixture  from  which  the  basic  colours  have  been  removed 
with  ether,  and  most  of  the  add  colours  with  amyl  alcohol  which  may 
appear  perfectly  colourless,  may  still  contain  Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  and 
some  other  dyes.  Make  the  mixture  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate 
or  ammoma  and  then  acidify  slightly  with  acetic  add.  Shake  once  or  twice 
with  amyl  alcohol  to  remove  any  Guinea  Green,  Methylene  Blue,  etc.,  that 
may  be  present.  Then  extract  with  one  or  two  small  portions  of  dichlorhy- 
drin  which  removes  Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  and  similar  strongly  sul- 
phonated  triphenylmethane  greens.  Separate  the  dichlorhydrin,  dilute  with 
double  its  volume  of  benzene  and  wash  out  the  colour  with  water. 

Outline  of  the  Manner  in  which  flie  Coal-tar  Colours  Behave  when 
Shaken  with  Various  Solvents  under  Conditions  Given  in  tiie  Abofe 
Scheme.' — ^In  the  colour  separations  as  described,  any  given  dye  will  b 
general,  appear  in  several  washings  and  the  table  given  below  is  therefcuv 
only  designed  to  show  where  the  maximum  amount  will  come  out.  The 
numbers  refer  to  the  dyes  as  listed  in  Green's  edition  of  Schultz  and  Julius, 
Systematic  Survey  of  Organic  Colouring  Matters,  1904,  and  are  identified  by 
name  on  page  641  of  Vol.  V,  this  edition,  with  the  six  exceptions  here  given. 

2- Victoria  Yellow.  7-Aiuline  Yellow.  49X-W00I  Green  S  (B). 

3- Martins'  Yellow.  6a~Palatiixe  Red  (B).  6oa-Nigroein  Soluble  (A). 

A.  Basic  dyes.    Extracted  by  ether  from  strongly  alkaline  solutions. 
(Extracted  only  in  small  amount,  perhaps  with  decomposition:  650.) 

(i)  HeadUy  removed  from  ether  by  washing  with  water:  448,  584. 

(2)  More  or  less  slowly  removed  by  water,  quickly  by  acetic  add: 

42s,  427,  428,  4Si>  452,  504,  655. 

(3)  Not  removed  by  water,  fairly  readily  removed  by  acetic  add: 
17,  18,  197,  201. 

(4)  Not  removed  by  acetic  add,  fairly  readily  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric add  (oil-soluble  colours):  7,  16. 

(5)  Not  removed  by  hydrochloric  add  (oil-soluble  colours) :  1 1 ,  49, 60. 

B.  Add  dyes.    Not  extracted  by  ether  from  alkaline  solution. 
a.  Extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from  strongly  add  solutions. 

(i)  Removed  in  first  washings  of  amyl  alcohol  extract,  addity  high: 
8,  9,  89,  108,  692. 

(2)  Removed  at  lower  addity,  but  usually  above  fourth  normal:  94, 
106,  107,  602. 

(3)  Removed  at  rather  low  addity:  14,  53,  188,  480. 

(4)  Removed  at  very  low  addity,  but  before  washings  are  neutral. 
Like  preceding  add  colours,  not  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from 
5%  sodium  chloride  solution. 

(a)  Removed  from  strongly  add  solution  by  amyl  acetate:  4. 

(b)  Not  readily  removed  by  amyl  acetate:   55,  56,  62,  64,65, 

84,  103,  105, 139. 

^  W.  B.  Matbewson.  loc.  cit. 
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(5)  Removed  by  water  from  the  practically  neutral  solvent,  most 
readily  after  addition  of  petroleum  ether. 

(a)  Not  completely  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from  5%  sodium 

chloride  solution:  146,  169,  667. 

(b)  Almost  completely  extracted: 

(z)  Extracted  by  5%  sodium  carbonate  solution  from  amyl 

alcohol:   85. 
(2)  Not  readily  extracted:  13,  86,  9$,  97,  loi,  137,  329  (464, 

468,  433). 

(6)  Removed  by  diluted  sodium  hydroxide  solution  from  the  amyl 
alcohol-petroleum  ether  mixture.  Readfly  extracted  by  ether 
from  acid  solutions:  2,  3,  269,  510,  512,  516,  517,  518,  520,  523, 

b.  Noi  extracted  from  the  strongly  acid  solution  by  amyl  alcohol. 
(i)  (Decomposed:  398.) 
(2)  (Dye  separates  as  a  precipitate  but  is  extracted  by  dichlorhydrin : 

240,  602.) 
(3}  After  adding  ammonia  until  nearly  neutral: 
(a)  Readily  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol:  433  464,  468  (650). 
(jb)  Not  readily  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol: 
(i)  Extracted  by  dichlorhydrin:  434,  435,  440,  491. 
(2)  Not  readily  extracted  by  dichlorhydrin:  462. 
Sepaxation  of  the  Seven  Colours  Permitted  in  flie  United  States. — ^In  the 
routine  examination  for  colours  as  described  above  all  the  permitted  dyes 
excepting  Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  will  be  extracted  by  the  amyl  alcohol 
under  B  (a).    Upon  washing  the  amyl  alcohol  with  water  the  different  colours 
will  appear  in  the  washings  in  the  following  order:  Indigo  Carmine,  Amaranth, 
Ponceau  3R,  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  Orange  I,  and  Er3rthrosin.    The  separation 
of  the  Indigo  Carmine  and  Amaranth  by  the  fractional  washing  is  quite  sharp, 
that  of  Ponceau  3R  and  Naphthol  Yellow  S  not  so  much  so,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  Orange  I  and  Erythrosin  remains  in  the  amyl  alcohol  until  after 
dilution  with  gasoline.    The  combined  fractions  containing  the  bulk  of  the 
Naphthol  Yellow  S  and  Ponceau  3R  are  treated  with  about  one-eighth  their 
volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  two  or  three 
successive  portions  of  amyl  acetate  which  removes  the  Naphthol  Yellow  S 
leaving  the  Ponceau  3R  in  the  aqueous  layer.    Strongly  acidify  the  sepa« 
rated  aqueous  layer  and  shake  the  colour  into  a  little  amyl  alcohol.    Wash 
the  amyl  alcohol  with  a  little  N/4,  hydrochloric  add,  dilute  with  2  volumes 
of  gasoline  and  shake  out  the  colour  with  a  little  water.     Wash  the  amyl 
acetate  containing  the  Naphthol  Yellow  S  once  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add 
(i  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  9  volumes  of  water)  and 
then  remove  the  colour  by  washing  with  water.    Orange  I  is  removed  from 
the  original  amyl  alcohol  extract  by  diluting  with  gasoline  and  washing  with 
water.    Any  trace  of  Erythrosin  can  be  removed  from  these  washings  by 
addifying  with  acetic  acid  and  shaking  with  ether.    The  Erythrosin  re^ 
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maining  in  the  amyl  alcohol-gasoline  is  removed  by  shaking  with  dSute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution.  It  may  be  purified  by  acidifying  the  alkalbe 
solution  and  shaking  with  ether.  Upon  shaking  the  ether  extract  with 
dUute  ammonium  hydroxide  the  colour  passes  into  the  aqueous  layer.  Light 
Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  remains  in  the  original  aqueous  layer  after  shaking 
the  strongly  acid  solution  with  amyl  alcohol  as  in  B(a).  It  is  removed  after 
neutralising  most  of  the  free  acid,  by  shaking  with  dichlorhydrin  as  in  B(b3). 
After  diluting  with  benzene  the  colour  is  removed  by  washing  with  water. 

The  three  colours  Ponceau  3R,  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  and  Orange  I  can 
be  most  readily  separated  by  treating  their  aqueous  solution  with  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  sodium  chloride  solution  (250  grm.  per  1,000  ac.)  and 
shaking  with  one  or  two  separate  portions  of  amyl  alcohol  which  removes 
the  Orange  I.  Wash  the  amyl  alcohol  with  5%  salt  solution  to  remove 
any  Yellow  or  Ponceau,  and  then  two  or  three  times  with  5%  sodium 
carbonate  solution.  The  Orange  I  passes  into  the  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion leaving  any  Orange  II,  Crocein  Orange,  etc.,  that  may  be  present  in 
the  amyl  alcohol  from  which  they  may  be  removed  by  diluting  with  gaso- 
line and  shaking  with  water.  Treat  the  combined  salt  solutions  from  which 
the  Orange  has  been  removed  with  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  their  volimie  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  shake  with  two  or  three  successive  por- 
tions of  amyl  acetate  which  takes  up  the  Yellow.  Remove  the  colour 
from  the  amyl  acetate  by  washing  with  water.  Shake  the  salt  solution 
containing  the  Ponceau  with  amyl  alcohol,  separate  the  solvent,  wash  once 
with  a  little  water,  dilute  with  gasoline,  and  shake  out  the  colour  with  a 
little  water. 

The  solution  of  Ponceau  3R  as  obtained  above  should  give  adeeppuiplish- 
red  precipitate  on  treatment  with  a  few  drops  of  barium  acetate  solution  all 
of  the  colour  being  precipitated.  Ponceau  2R  ako  gives  a  precipitate  under 
these  conditions  but  its  colour  is  carmine  red.  Amaranth  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Ponceaus  and  Fast  Reds  by  its  behaviour  in  add  solution 
when  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol.  A  dilute  solution  of  the  colour  in  if/4 
hydrochloric  acid  when  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  amyl  alcohol  will 
retain  most  of  the  Amaranth  in  the  aqueous  layer,  Ponceau  3R  on  the  other 
hand  passing  into  the  amyl  alcohol.  Indigo  Carmine  is  not  readily  taken 
up  from  slightly  add  solvations  by  dichlorhydrin  which  distinguishes  it  from 
common  blue  and  green  triphenylmethane  and  azin  dyes. 

Read's  Test  for  Detecting  Colour  in  Tea.' — ^This  test  has  the  advantages 
of  simplidty  and  ease  of  manipulation  as  well  as  being  capable  of  detecting 
smaller  amounts  of  pigment  than  the  methods  given  in  Vol.  V.  Place 
about  25-50  grm.  of  tea  in  a  sieve  having  40  to  60  meshes  to  the  inch  and 
shake  over  a  piece  of  white  paper.  If  the  tea  is  tightly  rolled  it  should  be 
slightly  crushed,  either  before  putting  into  the  sieve  or  by  rubbing  it  against 
the  latter.  Drag  a  spatula  or  the  blade  of  a  case  knife  flat  side  downward 
over  the  paper  crushing  the  dust  between  the  blade  and  the  paper.    A 

>  B.  A.  Read,  Vol.  x8,  Orig,  Commiinieafe'MW,  8Uli  InUrn,  Congrtss  App.  Chtm.,  p.  301. 
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little  pressure  applied  by  the  finger  to  the  end  of  the  blade  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  proper  crushing  or  streaking  effect.  Any  particles  of  pigment 
in  the  dust  will  be  revealed  by  a  coloured  streak  on  the  white  paper.  If 
black  unglazed  paper  be  used  whit/e  facing  pigments  can  be  detected  in  the 
same  way  by  the  appearance  of  white  streaks.  A  lens  with  a  magnification 
of  8  to  12  diameters  is  useful  in  detecting  the  smaller  streaks.  Observation 
of  the  streaks  must  be  made  in  bright  daylight,  sunlight  being  desirable. 

The  character  of  the  pigments  present  may  be  determined  as  follows: 
A  black  glossy  streak  indicates  carbon.  A  blue  streak  may  be  due  to  Prus- 
sian blue,  ultramarine  or  indigo.  Treat  the  colour  either  directly  on  the 
paper  or  after  transferring  to  a  microscopic  slide,  with  a  drop  of  40%  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  Prussian  blue  will  become  yellowish-brown;  indigo 
or  ultramarine  will  remain  unchanged  in  colour.  Treat  another  portion 
of  the  streak  with  10%  hydrochloric  add.  The  blue  colour  of  ultramarine 
is  discharged;  indigo  remains  unchanged.  A  yeUow  streak  may  indicate 
turmeric.  This  becomes  bright  red  upon  treatment  with  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  saturated  with  boric  add.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  add  also  turns  turmeric  bright  red. 

BRRATA  nr  VOL.  V. 

Page  636,  line  17  from  bottom  for  "  Tumeiic"  read  "  T^irmeric." 

Page  648,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "435  to  438"  read  "460  and  489." 

Page  668,  line  3  from  bottom,  in  table,  for  "naphthaline*'  read  "naphthalene." 
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By  JOHN  B.  TUTTLE. 

Historical. — The  first  printing  inks  were  made  by  incorporating  lamp- 
black with  burnt  linseed  oil.  Later  to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  con- 
ditions of  presses,  paper,  etc.,  other  oils,  such  as  rosin  oil,  mineral  oil,  the 
semi-drying  oils,  China  wood  oil,  etc.,  were  introduced,  whilst  gas  black, 
bone  black  or  ivory  black,  magnetic  pigment,  etc.,  replaced  the  original 
lampblack.  Colour  printing  required  a  great  variety  of  pigments,  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes,  the  inorganic  pigments,  and  the  coal-tar  dyes  and 
lakes. 

Composition, — ^Printing  inks  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  first,  a 
vehicle,  or  varnish;  and  second,  the  pigments. 

The  composition  of  the  vehicle  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  urork 
for  which  the  ink  is  intended.  It  may  contain  linseed  oil,  mineral  oil,  rosin 
oil,  the  semi-drying  oils,  China  wdod  oil,  certain  bituminous  substances, 
hard  gums  or  resins  such  as  kauri  and  copal,  rosin  (colophony),  various 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium  and  aluminium  soaps,  and  one  or  more  of  a 
large  variety  of  driers. 

The  linseed  oil  used  in  printing  inks  is  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose 
by  one  of  two  methods.  The  older  method,  still  in  use  in  preparing  oil  for 
engraving  inks,  consists  in  heating  the  oil  in  an  open  kettle,  setting  fire  to 
the  fumes,  and  allowing  the  oil  to  burn  until  the  desired  consistency,  or  vis- 
cosity, is  attained.  The  second  method  is  to  heat  the  oil  in  an  open  kettle 
at  about  300^  without  allowing  the  vapours  to  inflame.  In  both  processes  a 
number  of  grades  are  prepared  by  varying  the  length  of  time  of  heating. 

The  rosin  is  added  to  the  vehicle  either  as  such,  or  in  the  form  of  the 
caldum  soap.  The  driers  are  usually  lead,  manganese  or  cobalt  salts  of  or- 
ganic adds.  The  other  constituents  of  the  vehicle  are  used  without  special 
treatment. 

The  pigments  used  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  colour  desired,  but 
also  upon  the  class  of  work.  For  example,  in  printing  with  one  colour  an 
opaque  pigment  is  necessary  so  that  the  colour  of  the  paper  will  not  show 
through  the  ink,  whilst  a  translucent  pigment  is  required  in  the  three-  and 
four-colour  processes,  where  the  secondary  colours  are  obtained  by  super- 
imposing the  primary  ones. 

The  principal  black  pigments  are  lampblack,  gas  black  (or  carbon 
black),  bone  black,  and  artificial  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.    The  inorganic 
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coloured  pigments  include  Prussian  blue,^  ultramarine,  chrome  yellow 
(including  all  the  various  hues  from  pale  yellow  to  scarlet),  chrome  green, 
vermilion,  etc.  The  organic  pigments  include  the  various  coal-tar  lakes 
and  dyes. 

IWamifacture  of  Ink. — ^The  mechanical  part  of  the  manufacture  of 

printing  inks  is  quite  simple.    The  vehicle  is  prepared  according  to  the 

desired  formula  and  then  the  pigments  are  added.    There  is  usually  a 

preliminary  mixing  in  a  mill  containing  broad  revolving  knives  or  paddles, 

after  which  the  inks  are  ground  in  a  grinding  mill.    This  latter  consists 

of  three  rolls  which  revolve  at  different  speeds,  the  rear  one  slowest,  the  front 

roU  fastest.    The  ink  is  fed  between  the  rear  and  middle  rolls,  is  carried 

around  by  the  middle  to  the  front  roll,  where  it  is  automatically  scraped  off. 

The  differential  speed  gives  the  grinding  effect  and  reduces  the  pigment  to 

the  finest  division  possible.    Many  of  the  better  grades  of  ink  are  ground  a 

number  of  times  before  they  are  considered  satisfactory. 

Analysis. — ^There  has  been  very  little  work  published  on  the  analysis  of 
printing  inks.  The  methods  which  are  given  below  are  taken  largely  from 
the  article  on  this  subject  by  J.  B.  Tuttle  and  W.  H.  Smith.*  The  general 
procedure  consists  in  separating,  by  means  of  suitable  solvents  the  inks 
into  two  parts,  oils  and  pigments,  and  testing  the  separate  parts  for 
the  constituents  which  are  likely  to  be  present. 

For  inks  in  which  the  vehicle  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  mineral  or  rosin 
oils,  petroleum  ether  will  be  found  a  very  satisfactory  solvent,  but  for  gen- 
eral use  where  the  composition  is  unknown,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  ethyl  ether 
and  I  part  benzene  is  to  be  preferred.  The  separation  is  best  performed 
by  centrifuging;  the  settling  process  consumes  too  much  time  to  be  practicable. 
Separation  of  Oil  from  Pigment — ^About  50  grm.  of  ink  (avoiding  the 
hard  film  which  frequently  forms  on  the  surface)  are  placed  in  a  weighed 
glass  tumbler  of  about  300  c.c.  capacity,  a  small  amount  of  solvent  added, 
and  the  whole  stirred  thoroughly  until  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  obtained. 
The  glass  is  then  filled  with  the  solvent  to  within  about  ^  in.  from  the  top, 
and  the  whole  again  stirred.  It  is  next  placed  in  the  metal  cup  of  the 
centrifuging  machine  and  the  space  between  the  glass  and  metal  cups  filled 
with  water  in  order  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  inside  the  glass 
during  the  centrifuging.  Placing  a  rubber  disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  metal 
cup  has  been  found  to  materially  lessen  the  danger  of  breakage  during  the 
operation.  The  metal  cup  and  contents  are  then  exactly  counterbalanced 
most  conveniently  by  either  a  second  sample  of  the  same  ink  or  another 
sample  of  ink,  and  then  both  are  placed  in  the  machine.  For  web-press  and 
flat-bed  inks,  2,000  revolutions  per  minute  for  10  minutes  will  suffice  for  a 

*  The  term  Pmwien  blae  it  here  used  to  denote  any  of  the  iron  cyanide  blues,  such  as  MUori,  bronse, 
Chinese  blues,  etc..  which  may  be  used  in  printing  inks.  These  names  are  applied  more  or  less  indis- 
criminately; the  simplest  procedure,  therefore,  ib  to  use  the  better  known  term  "Prussian  blue"  to 
cover  all  of  them.  Bvea  d  there  were  a  standard  nomenclature,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be  iden- 
tified after  incorporation  in  a  printing  ink. 

>  Teckmologic  Paper  No,  39,  oftkiu,  5.  Bureau  of  Standards,  "The  Analysis  of  Printing  Inks.** 
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complete  separation.  Where  gas  black  has  been  used,  it  has  frequently 
been  necessary  to  run  the  m^u:hine  at  2,600  to  2,800  revolutions  per  minute 
for  20  or  30  minutes  before  a  satisfactory  separation  is  secured.  The  dear 
liquid  is  decanted  through  a  pleated  filter  into  a  glass  bottle,  a  further 
quantity  of  solvent  added,  and  the  process  repeated.  Usually  three  treat* 
ments  suffice  to  give  practically  complete  separation  of  oil  and  pigment 
The  glass  and  contents  are  dried  at  about  90^  and  on  cooling,  reweigfaed. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  the  pigment,  which  is  calculated  as  a  percentage. 
The  amount  of  pigment  on  the  filter  paper  should  be  negligible  if  the  centri- 
f uging  has  been  efficient. 

This  method  will  not  always  yield  results  of  great  accuracy.  The  errors, 
which  vary  in  magnitude  with  different  inks,  are  as  follows: 

Some  of  the  dyes  are  soluble  to  some  extent  in  the  solvents,  tending  to 
give  low  results  for  pigment. 

Hard  gums  may  not  be  completely  soluble,  and  thus  part  will  remain 
with  the  pigment. 

The  hard  scum  (linozyn)  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ink  after  it 
has  been  exposed  awhile,  is  difficultly  soluble  and  remains  with  the  pigment 
This  should  be  excluded  in  sampling,  for  if  it  is  not  done,  a  considerable  emt 
nmy  be  introduced. 

Carbon  black  contains  some  particles  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  to  cause 
them  to  settle,  even  in  the  centrifuge. 

The  net  error  of  this  separation  is  therefore  the  algebraic  sum  of  these 
various  errors. 

Analjrsis  of  the  Oil. — ^The  oil  fraction  may  contain  any  of  the  oils,  etc., 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  the  composition  of  inks.  Bituminous  sub- 
stances are  judged  largely  by  colour,  being  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  different 
substances  of  varying  chemical  nature;  the  estimation  of  the  total  amount 
present  is  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty  to  justify  the  time  required. 

Oil  Constants. — Estimating  the  oil  constants,  such  as  iodine  number, 
saponification  number,  acid  number,  etc.,  does  not  give  very  reliable  data  re- 
garding composition.  If  there  were  but  two  components,  the  proportion  of 
each  might  be  estimated  at  least  approximately  in  this  way,  but  with  three, 
and  sometimes  more  substances  present,  such  methods  are  useless,  even  if 
the  constants  of  the  individual  substances  are  well  known.  ^ 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  rely  upon  qualitative  tests,  supplemented  by 
quantitative  estimations  of  some  of  the  more  important  constituents.  The 
oil  fraction  of  an  ink  is  independent  of  the  colour;  therefore  the  separation 
given  below  is  applicable  to  inks  of  all  colours. 

1  The  various  linieed  varnishes  used  in  printing  inks  have  widely  varyinc  constaats  and  the  sitiins- 
tion  of  these  is  a  very  difficnltj>roblem.  Smith  and  Tuttle  have  shown  {Tgekmoloiic  Paptr  No.  37  V 
tk€  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  *  The  Iodine  Number  of  Linseed  and  Petroleum  Oils  ").  that  slicht  duM 
in  the  method  used  in  estimating  the  iodine  number  of  the  so-caUed  "burnt**  Unseed  vsmiaoei 
will  give  widely  varying  results.  It  would  seem  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  determtne  )«■( 
which  varnish  hss  been  used,  and  the  difficulties  become  even  greater  when*  as  is  frequently  the  cue* 
•lio  or  mor$  of  them  art  used  in  the  same  inh. 
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It  will  be  found  convenient  to  regard  the  oil  fraction  as  consisting  of  hard 
guTTis,  rosin,  unsaponifiable  matter  (rosin  and  mineral  oils)  and  linseed  oil. 
Hard  Gums. — The  hard  gums  are  difficult  to  estimate,  the  only  method 
^liich  has  given  any  measure  of  satisfaction  being  that  of  Mcllhiny.^ 
This  method  depends  upon  the  insolubility  of  hard  gums  in  water  and 
petxoleum  ether.  The  method  is  much  better  adapted  for  the  analysis  of 
paints  than  printing-ink  varnishes,  but  it  can  be  used  for  the  latter  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  amount  present. 

Unsapooifiable  Matter. — Sufficient  of  the  solution  from  the  separation  of 
the  oil  and  pigment  to  leave  a  residue  of  about  5  grm.  is  evaporated  in  a 
weighed  beaker;  50  c.c.  of  normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  is  added,  the 
beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass,  and  heated  on  a  steam-bath  for  several 
bours,  being  stirred  frequently  to  assist  saponification.    When  the  latter  is 
complete,  the  watch  glass  is  removed  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.    The 
residue  is  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  with  successive  portions  of  water, 
in  all  about  100  c.c.  being  used,  and  extracted  with  petroleum  ether  until 
'  no  further  oil  can  be  removed.    Four  extractions  are  usually  sufficient.    The 
petroleum  ether  fractions  are  united  in  another  funnel,  washed  with  water 
until  the  wash-water  is  no  longer  alkaline,  filtered  into  a  weighed  beaker,  the 
petroleum  ether  distilled  off  and  the  residue  dried  at  95^,  cooled  and  weighed. 
If  this  unsaponifiable  matter  is  over  2%,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  some- 
thing else  than  linseed  oil  and  hard  gums.    The  wash-water  from  the  first 
two  washings  should  be  united  with  the  water  layer  in  the  first  separating 
funnel. 

Roein. — ^This  unsaponifiable  matter  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  rosin  oil. 
The  most  satisfactory  method  of  testing  qualitatively  for  this  material  is  the 
Liebermann-Storch  test,  which  consists  in  heatmg  a  small  portion  of  the  oil 
with  10  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  adding  a  drop  of 
sulphuric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1.63.  A  violet  colouration  indicates  rosin  oil.  It 
is  always  best  to  carry  out  a  control  test  at  the  same  time  with  some  pure 
rosin  or  rosin  oil.    The  test  is  identical  for  the  two  materials. 

If  the  test  for  rosin  oil  is  positive,  the  alkaline  aqueous  solution  which  has 
been  extracted  with  petroleum  ether  is  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (there 
is  usually  sufficient  dye  present  from  the  ink  to  act  as  indicator),  and  the  fatty 
acids  which  are  thus  liberated  are  extracted  with  successive  portions  of  ethyl 
ether.  These  extracts  are  united,  washed  free  from  add  and  salts  and 
evaporated  in  a  small  beaker. 

A  quantitative  determination  of  the  rosin  can  be  made  either  by  the 
Twitchell  method,  which  depends  upon  the  separation  of  the  esters  of  the 
organic  acids,  or  by  Cladding's  method,'  which  depends  upon  the  separation 
of  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids. 

A  very  satisfactory  method  b  Parry's  modification  of  Cladding's  method.' 

*  p.  C.  Mcnhiny,  Chtm,  Eng.,  X9o8,  8,  70;  Cfum,  Abs„  1908,  a,  2630. 
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The  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol,  a  drc^  of  phencrf- 
phthalein  added  and  then  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (i  part  alkali 
to  2  water)  until  the  rea^rtion  is  just  alkaline.    The  solution  is  heated  for  i 
few  minutes,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  transferred  to  a  100  cc.  stoppered 
graduated  cylinder.    The  latter  is  filled  to  the  100  cc.  mark  with  ethyl  ether, 
2  grm.  of  powdered  silver  nitrate  crystals  are  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken 
vigorously  for  15  minutes,  in  order  to  convert  the  acids  into  their  silver  salts. 
When  the  insoluble  salts  have  settled,  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution  (containing 
the  silver  salts  of  rosin)  are  pipetted  off  into  a  second  100  cc.  cylinder,  and 
shaken  with  20  cc  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (i  acid  to  2  water).    The  ethereal 
layer  is  drawn  off,  and  the  aqueous  layer  is  shaken  twice  with  ether.    The 
ether  extracts  are  united,  washed  with  water,  and  the  ether  distilled  off  in  a 
weighed  beaker.    The  residue  (rosin)  is  dried  at  no**  to  115**,  cooled,  and 
weighed.    The  results  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
oil. 

The  difference  between  100  and  the  sum  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter  (if 
over  2%)  and  the  rosin,  may  be  considered  linseed  oil. 

Analysis  of  the  Pigment. 

Black  Inks. — ^A  mixture  of  oil  and  black  pigments  will  not  give  a  pure 
dense  black,  owing  to  the  various  undertones  of  the  pigments.  Moreover, 
the  public  is  accustomed,  in  printing,  to  accept  as  black  what  is  really  a  blue- 
black.  Practically  all  of  the  pigments  from  black  inks  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain more  or  less  blue,  either  in  the  form  of  Prussian  blue,  or  blue  dyes  and 
lakes. 

Ashing. — The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  pigment  of  a  black  ink  is 
to  ignite  a  weighed  quantity  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (platinum  cannot  be  used 
on  account  of  the  lead  which  is  usually  present).  The  ignition  should  be  per- 
formed at  the  lowest  possible  temperature  required  to  obtain  complete  com- 
bustion. This  precaution  is  general  and  applies  to  all  inks.  The  loss  on 
ignition  represents  lampblack,  the  carbon  of  the  bone-black  (should  there  be 
any  present),  aniline  dyes,  and  undissolved  oils  and  gums.  Prussian  blue 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  part  of  it  being  volatilized,  the  iron  remaining  behind 
as  ferric  oxide.  The  residue  from  the  ignition  contains  any  added  mineral 
matter  of  the  pigment,  lead  or  manganese  from  the  driers,  ferric  oxide  from 
the  Prussian  blue,  or  ferric  oxide  added  as  such  (the  so-called  magnetic  pig- 
ment), calcium  phosphate  if  bone-black  is  present,  and  alkali  or  calcium  car- 
bonates from  the  soaps  present.  All  ignitions  of  pigment  must  be  performed 
under  a  hood  having  a  strong  draught. 

Prussian  blue  should  be  tested  for  qualitatively  in  the  dry  pigment.  For 
this  purpose,  x  grm.  of  pigment  is  moistened  with  2  or  3  cc  of  normal 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  heated  on  the  steam-bath  until  the  alcohol  is 
removed,  5  cc  of  water  added,  and  the  insoluble  matter  filtered  off.   The 
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filtrrate  is  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  again  if  necessary. 
A^Tlien  ferric  chloride  is  added  a  blue  precipitate  will  be  obtained  if  Prussian 
l>l\ie  is  present.  Sometimes  sufficient  blue  dye  goes  through  the  filtrate  to 
obscure  the  indication.  In  this  case  the  solution  is  again  made  alkaline  and 
filtered.  After  filtration  it  is  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  before  and 
tHen  copper  sulphate  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  thor- 
oughly, and  consists  of  reddish-brown  copper  ferrocyanide.  It  is  advisable, 
in  case  of  doubt,  to  add  a  small  amount  of  Prussian  blue  to  the  pigment,  and 
maJce  a  control  test.  The  ash  is  analysed  quantitatively  for  insoluble  matter, 
lead,  iron,  manganese  and  calcium. 

Insohible  Matter. — 0.250  grm.  of  the  ash  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and  weighed.  It  is 
transferred  to  a  250  c.c.  beaker,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  being  used  to 
dissolve  any  material  that  may  stick  to  the  crucible.  About  25  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  add  are  added,  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass, 
and  after  heating  until  as  much  as  will  go  in  solution  is  dissolved,  the  cover  is 
removed,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  50  to  75  c.c.  of  boiling 
water  added,  and  the  solution  is  filtered,  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
The  filter  pi^r  and  residue  are  ignited  and  weighed,  and  the  product  called 
"insoluble  mailer  J* 

Lead. — 50  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  add  are  added  to  the  filtrate  from  the 
previous  estimation  and  evaporated  down  until  the  solution  fumes  strongly. 
This  is  cooled,  diluted  carefully  with  about  100-150  c.c.  of  water  and  heated 
on  the  steam-bath  until  any  basic  ferric  sulphate  which  sometimes  separates 
is  redissolved.  Thepredpitate,  containing  the  lead  sulphate,  is  now  filtered 
off.  A  small  amount  of  lead  sulphate  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  solu- 
tion, but  inasmuch  as  the  ash  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
ink,  and  of  this  only  a  small  amount  is  lead,  the  amount  thus  lost  is  negligible. 
The  predpitated  lead  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  ammonium  citrate  or  acetate^ 
filtered  from  any  insoluble  matter,  the  filtrate  made  strongly  add  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  the  predpitated  lead  sulphate  filtered  off  on  a  Gooch 
crudble,  ignited  and  weighed.  A  platinum  Gooch  crucible  with  a  platinum 
felt  will  be  found  extremely  satisfactory.  The  insoluble  matter  from  the 
ammonium  acetate  solution  should  be  examined  for  calcium  and  barium. 

Another  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  lead  is  nearly  to  neutralise  the 
add  present  with  sodium  carbonate,  saturate  the  solution  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  filter  off  the  predpitated  lead  sulphide,  dissolve  it  in  fairly  strong 
nitric  add  and  determine  the  lead  as  sulphate  by  adding  sulphiuic  acid  as 
above  described.  In  this  case  solution  in  anmionium  acetate  is  omitted. 
The  former  method  is  advantageous  when  qualitative  tests  show  that  there  is 
very  little  manganese  present,  and  it  is  desired  to  estimate  only  the  iron. 
After  the  lead  sulphate  has  been  removed  the  solution  obtained  is  in  perfect 
condition  for  this  estimation. 
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Iron. — The  iron  in  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  is  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  condition  by  passing  the  solution  through  a  Jones  reductor,  and  the 
ferrous  sulphate  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  pntAssinnn  pi»nn5ingim3ttp- 

Iron  is  separated  from  manganese  and  other  metals  which  may  be  present 
by  precipitating  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  the  precipitate  being  filtered  off, 
redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  with  anunonium  hydroxide 
and  again  filtered.  It  is  now  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  sulphuric  add 
added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  all  the  hydrochloric  add  is  removed; 
it  is  diluted  and  the  iron  estimated  as  before,  with  the  Jones  reductor.  This 
method  is  rapid  and  accurate.  Before  adding  anunonium  hydroxide,  if 
hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  used,  the  solution  should  be  bofled  until  all  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed,  and  nitric  add  added  to  oxidise  the  iron  to  the 
ferric  condition. 

Manganese. — ^Hydrogen  sulphide  is  now  passed  into  the  ammoniacal 
solution  from  the  iron  precipitation.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  and 
the  predpitate,  if  there  is  any,  is  examined  for  manganese.  Usually  there  is 
only  a  trace  of  manganese,  insufficient  to  warrant  a  quantitative  estimation. 
Should  there  be  much  manganese,  the  sulphide  can  be  filtered  o£F,  and  the 
quantitative  estimation  made  by  conversion  into  the  pyrophosphate. 

Calcium. — If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  calcium,  this  can  be  done  after 
filtering  from  the  manganese  sulphide.  (If  phosphates  are  present,  as  for 
instance,  if  bone-black  is  present,  a  basic  acetate  separation  b  required.) 
In  either  case,  the  lead  should  be  separated  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
filtrate  from  the  manganese  sulphide  is  heated  on  the  steam-bath  until  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed,  ammonium  hydroxide  and  ammonium  oxa- 
late are  added,  and  the  predpitated  caldum  oxalate  is  estimated  either  as 
caldum  oxide  or  sulphate. 

Nature  of  the  Pigment — ^The  percentage  of  ash  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  pigment  Black  oxide  of  iron  is  only  slighdy 
changed  on  heating,  being  completely  oxidised  to  ferric  oxide.  Bone-black 
is  composed  largely  of  caldum  phosphate,  3delding  the  greater  part  of  its 
weight  as  ash.  The  presence  of  any  large  amount  of  phosphoric  add  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  bone-black  has  been  used. 

In  the  absence  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  we  may  assume  that  all  of  the  iron 
in  the  filtrate  is  due  to  the  Prussian  blue.  The  percentage  of  Fe^s  in  the  ash, 
multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  pigment,  multiplied  by  the  factor 
1.53  will  give  roughly  the  amount  of  Prussian  blue  present  The  factor  1.53 
is  obtained  from  the  ratio  Fe7(CN)i8  to  FesOs.  It  is  purely  theoretical  and  is 
probably  low,  but  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes. 

When  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  is  suspected,  i  grm.  of  pigment  is 
wrapped  in  filter  paper,  and  the  dye  extracted  with  alcohol,  using  for  this 
purpose  an  extractor  of  the  Wiley  type,  in  which  the  material  is  extracted  by 
the  solvent  at  its  boiling  point.  When  all  the  dye  has  been  extracted,  the 
paper  and  contents  are  dried,  and  the  nitrogen  is  estimated  in  the  residue  by 
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tlie  Kjeldahl  method.  From  the  nitrogen  thus  obtained,  the  Prussian  blue  is 
calculated,  using  the  factor  3.41.  The  Fe^Os  present  in  this  amount  of 
"Prussian  blue  is  deducted  from  the  total  Fe^t  found  in  the  ash.  The 
remainder  will  be  the.  percentage  of  iron  from  the  magnetic  oxide.  The 
formula  of  the  latter  is  theoretically  Fea04)  and  the  proper  calculation  should  be 
made.  This  method  for  the  estimation  of  Prussian  blue  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  aniline  dye  is  the  only  other  material  whidi  may  contain 
nitrogen.  Instead  of  calculating  the  Prussian  blue  from  the  amount  of  iron 
present,  it  is  estimated  from  the  nitrogen  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 
aniline  dye.  In  this  way  both  Prussian  blue  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  may 
be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Dyes. — ^Practically  all  the  dyes  which  are  used  in  black  printing  inks 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  so  that  an  approximate  estimation  can  be  made  by 
extracting  the  pigment  with  this  solvent.  This  method  is  the  same  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  alcoholic  solution  being  evaporated 
o£F  in  a  weighed  beaker,  dried  at  90^,  cooled  and  weighed. 

Blue  Inks. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  pigment  is  ignited  as  under  black  pigments 
The  ash  is  analysed  by  the  same  process  as  before,  determining  only  lead, 
manganese,  and  iron  if  the  qualitative  tests  show  that  Prussian  blue  is 
present*  The  lead  and  manganese  are  reported  as  metallic  driers,  the  iron 
is  calculated  as  Prussian  blue,  and  the  remainder  reported  as  mineral  filler. 
The  composition  of  the  fiOer,  as  a  rule,  is  of  no  consequence. 

nitnunarine. — ^The  presence  of  ultramarine  will  be  shown  by  the  blue 
colour  of  the  ash.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  from  the  latter  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  method  for  its 
quantitative  estimation.  In  this  case,  the  ash  is  reported  after  deducting 
die  lead  and  manganese. 

Soluble  aniline  dyes  are  estimated  by  extraction  with  alcohol  as  under 
black  pigments. 

Red  Inks. 

VenniUon. — ^The  most  brilliant  red  mineral  pigment  is  unquestionably 
vermilion  (mercuric  sulphide).  Its  price  prohibits  its  use  except  in  inks 
used  for  special  purposes.  It  is  very  readily  detected  qualitatively  by  cover- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  pigment  with  4  or  5  c.c.  of  aqua  regia,  and  heating 
gently.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  5  volumes  of  water,  filtered,  and 
stannous  chloride  added  to  the  filtrate.  A  grayish  precipitate  of  mercury 
will  be  formed  if  vermilion  is  present.  A  very  snudl  amount  can  be  readily 
detected  by  this  test. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  vermilion,  however,  is  much  more 
difSlcult.    One  method  is  to  dissolve  the  mercuric  sulphide  in  aqua  regia,  and 
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after  nearly  neutralising  the  diluted  solution,  to  precipitate  the  mercoric 
sulphide  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  weigh  the  precipitate  on  a  Gooch  cru- 
cible, observing  all  the  precautions  to  eliminate  si;dphur  which  separates 
during  the  precipitation. 

The  following  process  has  also  been  found  of  value:  i  grm.  of  the  pigment 
is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Sodium  hydroxide 
is  then  added,  whilst  stirring.  The  beaker  is  placed  upon  the  steam-bath, 
more  alkali  is  added  if  necessary,  until  all  the  mercuric  sulphide  passes  into 
solution.  An  undue  excess  of  alkali  should  be  avoided.  The  soluti(Mi  is 
allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  thoroughly.  To  the 
filtrate,  sufficient  ammonium  nitrate  to  reprecipitate  the  mercuric  sulphide 
is  added,  and  it  is  then  boiled  to  expel  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  settle,  which  takes  but  a  short  time,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted 
through  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible.  The  residual  mercuric  sulphide  is  boikd 
with  a  little  sodium  sulphite  solution  to  remove  free  sulphur,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  the  crucible,  where  it  is  washed  with  hot  water  until  it  no 
longer  reacts  with  silver  nitrate  solution.    It  is  dried  at  iio^  and  weighed. 

The  distillation  method,  in  which  the  mercury  is  absorbed  by  gold, 
and  the  various  electrolytic  methods  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  them. 

Metallic  Driers. — The  pigment  is  ignited  and  the  ash  anal3rsed  for  lead 
and  manganese.    The  remainder  of  the  ash  is  reported  as  mineral  filler. 

Green  Inks. 

The  colouring  matter  may  be  chrome  green,  green  lake  or  dye.  Some 
of  the  darker  shades  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  lampblack. 

Ash. — The  ash  of  the  pigment  is  estimated  as  usual.  Part  of  this  ash 
is  tested  qualitatively  for  chromium.  If  present,  the  ash  should  be  tested 
for  the  following  substances:  lead  chromate,  lead  sulphate,  lead  oxide^ 
barium  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  ferric  oxide,  and  oxides  of  manganese. 

Sulphur. — ^To  estimate  sulphur,  0.250  grm.  of  the  ash  and  5  gr^  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate  are 
fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  sulphur-free  flame.  The  cooled  mass 
is  extracted  with  hot  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  10  c.c.  of  10%  barium  chloride  solu- 
tion are  added.  After  standing  over  night,  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate 
is  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  usual.  The  solution  should  be  suf- 
ficiently acid  to  prevent  any  significant  contamination  of  the  barium  sulphate 
with  barium  chromate. 

Barium. — ^To  estimate  barium,  the  insoluble  matter  from  the  determina- 
tion of  sulphur,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  made  nearly 
neutral  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into 
the  solution  until  all  the  lead  is  precipitated.    The  lead  sulphide  is  filtered 
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off,  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling,  and  10  c.c.  of  yo%  sulphuric  acid  are  added. 
The  barium  sulphate  is  treated  as  directed  under  the  determination  of 
sulphur. 

Chiomium. — ^A  fresh  portion  of  ash  is  mixed  with  sodium  peroxide,  and 
fused  in  a  nickel  crucible.  The  cooled  melt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
filtered.  Carbon  dioxide  is  passedinto  the  filtrate,  and  the  latter  heated  again 
on  the  steam-bath  in  order  to  precipitate  any  lead  which  may  have  been  held 
up  by  the  sodium  hydroxide.  Any  insoluble  matter  which  may  separate  is 
filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  made  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  po- 
tassium iodide  added,  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  a  standard  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  From  the  amount  of  thiosulphate  used,  the  amount  of 
chromium  oxide  present  is  calculated. 

The  two  precipitates  from  the  estimation  of  chromium  are  combined, 
and  used  for  the  estimation  of  lead,  iron,  manganese  and  calcium.  They  are 
dissolved  off  the  filter  paper  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  nearly 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  into  the 
solution.  The  precipitated  lead  sulphide  is  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  estimated  as  sulphate  as  directed  under  black  pigments.  The 
filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide  is  treated  for  iron,  manganese,  and  caldum, 
as  directed  under  black  pigments.  Usually  only  the  iron  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  quantitative  estimation. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  precise  directions  for  calculating  the  results  from  the 
preceding  estimations.  To  a  large  extent  the  analyst  must  use  his  experience 
in  deciding  the  various  questions  as  they  arise.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  all  of  the  chromium  was  originally  present  as  lead  chromate,  and  it 
should  be  so  calculated.  The  iron  oxide  should  be  calculated  as  Prussian 
blue  provided  there  is  a  positive  qualitative  test.  Any  barium  present  should 
be  calculated  as  sulphate;  if  there  is  any  question  as  to  its  being  originally 
present  as  carbonate,  the  ash  of  the  pigment  is  treated  with  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  barium.  Barytes 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  absence  of 
barytesy  the  sulphur  present  is  calculated  as  lead  sulphate.  The  excess  of 
lead  over  that  required  for  the  lead  chromate  and  sulphate,  may  be  considered 
as  drier. 

China  clay  may  be  present,  either  as  an  added  part  of  the  chrome  green, 
or  as  the  base  of  a  green  lake.  Aluminium  hydroxide  is  also  used  as  a  base 
for  coal-tar  lakes.  In  such  cases,  the  unestimated  portion  of  the  ash  should 
be  reported  as  lake  base  or  mineral  filler. 

Green  dyes  are  estimated  by  extraction  as  usual.  In  the  absence  of 
chrome  green,  the  pigment  is  ashed,  and  the  ash  analysed  for  lead  and  man- 
ganese only,  the  remainder  being  reported  as  mineral  fillers. 

If  lampblack  has  been  used  to  produce  a  dark  shade  of  green,  it  can  be 
tested  for  qualitatively  by  taking  a  small  portion  of  the  pigment,  treating  it 
with  strong  alkali,  and  filtering  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washing  first  with 
30 
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hot  water,  and  finally  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid .  Lampblack 
will  show  a  black  residue,  which  will  disappear  on  ignition.  No  quantitative 
estimation  has  been  developed  for  this  material,  and  it  is  generally  classed 
with  the  volatile  constituents,  which  are  then  reported  as  aniline  dye,  lamp- 
black, undissolved  oil,  etc. 

Inks  of  Other  Colours. 

The  above  classes  represent  the  inks  most  used  for  ordinary  work.  If  it 
is  desired  to  test  other  colours,  the  general  procedure  would  be  simply  to  make 
qualitative  tests  for  the  pigments.  The  metallic  driers  present  can  be 
determined  in  the  ash  if  so  desired.  References  to  the  various  tezt-bodcs 
on  this  subject  may  be  of  assistance  in  suggesting  what  materials  may  be 
present. 

Permanence  to  Light. 

With  coloured  inks,  the  question  of  importance  is  frequently  not  so  much 
what  dye  or  lake  has  been  used,  and  how  much,  but  how  permanent  it  is. 
Exposure  to  light  is  the  easiest  method  for  determining  this.  This  test  is 
performed  by  making  some  streaks  on  white  paper  with  the  ink  in  question. 
These  should  be  about  }^  in.  wide,  and  about  lo  in.  long.  The  film  of  ink 
should  be  as  thin  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  should  correspond  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  ink  used  in  printing.  The  sheet  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  dark  place  for  24  hours  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  is  then 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  middle  section  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
until  the  colour  changes,  or  until  it  is  apparent  that  no  change  will  take  place, 
50  to  75  hours  being  about  the  right  length  of  time.  The  two  outside  sec- 
tions are  kept  in  the  dark,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  After  the  exposure 
is  completed,  the  strips  are  joined  together  in  their  original  position,  when  it 
is  possible  to  detect  very  slight  changes  in  colour.  A  number  of  inks  can  be 
tested  on  the  same  sheet  if  so  desired. 

Another  method  for  determining  the  relative  permanency  of  different 
samples  of  the  same  colour  has  been  suggested.^ 

Flat  tints  of  each  ink  are  printed  as  strongly  as  if  they  were  to  be  part  of 
a  colour  job.  These  tints  should  be  about  5  in.  by  7  in.  in  size.  They  should 
then  be  cut  out  to  this  size.  A  photometer  scale  is  then  made  of  five  layers 
of  fine  tissue  paper,  each  layer  i  in.  narrower  than  the  preceding.  This 
will  give  five  different  thicknesses  of  tissue,  each  thickness  representing  a 
band  i  in.  by  7  in.  Across  these,  and  about  i  in.  apart,  should  be  glued 
three  strips  of  opaque  black*  paper,  i  in.  wide  and  5  in.  long,  starting  i  in. 
from  and  parallel  to  one  narrow  edge  of  the  tissue  paper.  The  photometer 
thus  made,  and  a  printed  sheet  of  the  ink  to  be  tested,  are  then  put  into  a 

>  Private  communication  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Gaylord  and  Mr.  AveriU,  of  the  State  lostitate  for  the 
■tttdy  of  Malignant  Disease,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  through  Mr.  B.  S.  Moorea  of  the  17.  S.  GoTtmintnt 
Printing  OfiKce  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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pbLOtographic  printing  frame  which  has  a  plain  glass  in  the  front  of  it. 
Tlie  whole  is  then  e;q)Osed  to  the  sunlight  with  an  ordinary  photographic 
printing-out  photometer  until  the  total  exposure  has  reached  a  certain  value 
on  the  photometer  scale  (usually  the  last  number).  When  the  printed  sheet 
is  taken  from  the  frame,  it  will  be  found  to  be  divided  into  three  unfaded 
areas,  corresponding  with  the  three  op^u^ue  black  strips,  and  four  faded 
areas,  each  divided  into  five  i-in.  squares  which  have  each  received  differ- 
ent amounts  of  light.  By  placing  sheets  of  different  printing  inks  of  the 
same  colour  in  the  frame,  and  exposing  to  sunlight  to  the  same  photometer 
number,  the  relative  permanency  of  the  different  inks  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  If  desired,  three  inks  may  be  tested  at  one  time  by  cutting  the 
flat  tints  into  strips  2  in.  wide  and  5  in.  long,  and  placing  them  in  the 
frame  so  that  each  has  an  exposed  and  an  unexposed  area. 

Dyes  and  Lakes. 

So  far,  little  success  has  been  met  with  in  attempting  to  estimate  the 
various  coal-tar  lakes  used  in  printing  inks.  The  soluble  dyes  may  be 
removed  by  extraction,  and  the  amoimt  present  estimated  in  this  way.  Some 
of  these  may  be  identified  by  the  number  and  location  of  the  absorption  bands, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  tables  given  by  J.  Formanik  in  his  book  on  **Spek' 
tranalyiischer  Nachweis  KUnstlicher  Organischen  Parbstoffe,'* 

Special  Tests. 

The  foregoing  tests  cover  practically  all  the  important  components  of  the 
common  inks.  A  few  other  tests  might  be  made  in  case  of  trouble  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  located. 

Volatile  constituents  in  the  ink  can  be  determined  by  placing  a  weighed 
quantity  in  a  shallow  layer  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  dish  and  heating  in  an  air- 
bath  for  I  hour  at  105^,  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  and  weighing.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of  drying  in  an  inert  atmosphere.  These 
volatile  constituents  may  be  benzine,  turpentine,  benzene,  etc. 

Certain  patents  call  for  the  use  of  sodium  silicate  (water  glass)  in  the 
thickening  of  the  oU.  The  alkaline  nature  of  this  substance  would  prohibit 
its  use  in  the  presence  of  blue  dyes  and  Prussian  blue.  It  will  probably  be 
found  with  the  pigment,  and  is  easily  tested  for  by  treating  the  pigment  with 
boiling  water,  filtering  off  the  undissolved  material,  and  testing  the  filtrate 
with  phenolphthaleln.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a  desirable  substance  in 
printing  inks. 

BRSATA  IN  VOL.  V. 

Page  675,  line  4,  for  "EisingaUustintien''  read  '' Eisengallustinten.'' 
Page  698  (index)  under  "Knecht,"  for  "stannous"  read  ''titanous.'' 
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By  PERCY  H.  WALKER. 

For  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  writing  inks  reference  may  be  made 
to  F.  W.  Hinrichsen  (Die  Vntersuchung  von  EisengaUusHntefij  page  65)  and 
R.  Kempf  {Vntersuchung  itber  EisengaUusHnien,  Mitt.  £5nigl.  Materials 
Priifungsamti  1913,  451). 
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By  W.  a.  DAVIS, 


Estimatioii  of  Ammonia  and  Trimethylamine. 

K.  Budai^  suggests  the  following  method  to  estimate  trimethylamine  and 
ammonia  when  present  together.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorides 
of  the  two  bases  is  treated  with  excess  of  formalin,  previously  made  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein  and  is  then  titrated  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  in  pres- 
ence of  phenolphthalein;  the  number  of  c.c.  used  (x)  corresponds  with  the 
ammonia. 

4NH4Cl+6CHiO+4NaOH  =  (CH,)«N4+ioH,0+4NaCl 

The  solution  is  now  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  made  strongly 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrated  to  one-third  of  its  volume  over  a 
bare  flame.  The  hexamethylenetetramine  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
formaldehyde  on  the  aounonium  salt  is  in  this  way  hydrol3rsed  into  ammonia 
and  formaldehyde.  The  solution  is  now  made  alkaline  and  distilled,  the 
vapours  being  collected  in  excess  of  N/io  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  subsequently 
remaining  being  titrated.  From  this  titration  the  number  of  c.c.  (y)  of 
the  N/io  alkali  corresponding  with  the  anmionia  and  trimethylamine  is 
ascertained,  and  hence  y— x  gives  the  value  corresponding  with  the 
trimethylamine. 

Hydrazine. 

For  the  properties  of  hydrazine  nitrate,  see  W.  R.  E.  Hodgkinson.^ 
This  salt  melts  at  70^  and  may  be  kept  at  100^  for  a  long  time  without 
change.  When  heated  at  200^  in  vacuo  the  gases  evolved  correspond  with 
decomposition  according  to  the  equation:  4NHt.NH2,  HNOa»5N2+2NO 
+10H2O.  Heated  in  a  closed  vessel  the  nitrate  decomposes  violently  but 
under  ordinary  pressure  merely  bums  rapidly.  Contact  with  many  oxi- 
dising agents,  for  example,  permanganates,  chromates,  peroxides,  causes 
inflammation.  A  solution  of  the  nitrate  does  not  act  appreciably  on  zinc, 
cadmium  and  magnesium  (which  are,  however,  rapidly  dissolved  by  cold 
saturated  ammonium  nitrate  solution).  Zinc,  cadmium  and  copper  added 
to  the  fused  salt  cau^e  a  flaming  decomposition  of  the  salt  at  slightly  above 
7o^  Fragments  of  ordinary  commercial  cube  cobalt  or  nickel  added  to  the 
fused  salt  cause  a  violet  explosion,  but  this  behaviour  is  not  shown  by  the 


>  ZeU,  pkysiol.  Cktm,,  1913.  86,  X07. 
>7.  Sec,  Ckem.  Ind.,  19x3,  3a,  5X9« 
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same  metals  that  have  been  melted  and  worked  into  wire,  nor, by  these 
metals  when  prepared  by  reducing  the  oxides  in  hydrogen.  In  the  latter 
case  the  metal  is  only  slightly  oxidised  when  added  to  the  fused  nitrate, 
which  bums  away  rapidly. 

According  to  Sommer^  hydrazine  may  be  estimated  in  presence  ci  nitrous 
acid  by  titrating  with  iodine  after  adding  bicarbonate,  and  the  amount  of 
nitrous  acid  may  then  be  found  by  adding  potassium  iodide,  displacing 
oxygen  by  carbon  dioxide,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  titrating  with 
thiosulphate. 

Estimatioii  of  Antipyiine. 

W.  O.  Emery  and  S.  Palkin'  give  the  following  methods  of  estimating 
antipyrine  either  alone  or  in  presence  of  other  substances. 

I.  Alone  or  free  from  substances  yielding  a  derivative  capable  of  being 
extracted  with  chloroform. 

A  quantity  of  the  sample  containing  not  more  than  0.25  grm.  of  anti- 
pyrine is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  water  and  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  alcohol- 
free  chloroform,  0.5  grm.  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  a  slight  excess 
of  iodine  (15-20  c.c.  of  N/$  solution);  after  vigourously  agitating  at  intervals 
during  5  minutes,  the  free  iodine  is  removed  by  adding  thiosulphate  and 
the  iodo-antipyrine  extracted  by  shaking  thrice  with  25  c.c.  of  chlorofonn 
each  time.  The  chloroform  extract  is  washed  with  water,  filtered,  evaporated 
and  the  residue  dried  during  30  minutes  at  iio^  and  weighed.  The  weight 
multiplied  by  0.5992  gives  the  quantity  of  antipyrine. 

n.  When  antipyrine  is  mixed  with  acetanUide^  phenacetin,  sulphonal  ot 
other  substances  which  do  not  give  an  iodine-derivative  insohMe  in  aqueous 
add. 

The  sample  (containing  not  more  than  0.25  grm.  of  antip3rrine)  is  dis- 
solved in  50  c.c.  of  water  and  shaken  well  with  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  50-60  c.c.  of  N/10  iodine;  after  3  hours,  the  clear  liquid 
is  decanted  through  a  filter  of  glass  wool  and  asbestos  and  the  tarry  pre- 
cipitate of  antipyrine  periodide  washed  eight  to  nine  times  by  decantation 
with  5%  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  free 
from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetone.  The  solution  is  treated  with  5  ac.  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  solution  and  50  c.c.  of  water,  shaken  for  5  minutes, 
whereby  the  periodide  is  converted  into  iodo-antipyrine,  the  excess  of  iodine 
is  removed  by  thiosulphate  and  the  iodo-antipyrine  extracted  by  shaking 
three  times  with  40  c.c.  of  chloroform  each  time  and  estimated  as  descibed 
in  I. 

Qualitatiye  Tests  for  Antipyrine  and  Pyramidone. 

According  to  Javillier*  in  a  solution  of  antipyrine  containing  0.7%  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  silicotungstic  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  the 

^Zeii.  anorgan,  Ckem.,  I9i3f  83*  xx9> 
*J,  Ind,  Enj.  Chem.,  19x4,  6»  X75X. 
*BtdL  SH,  Pharmacai,,  xgia,  19,  70. 
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composition  SiOsy  i2WOt9  ^HsO,  4CiiHiiONiy  yHsO,  which  loses  3^HsO  at 
120^.  A  visible  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  solution  containing  only  i  part 
of  antq>yrine  in  10,000.  Under  similar  conditions  in  solutions  of  p3n:amidone 
containing  0.35%  of  hydrochloric  add,  a  yeUow  amorphous  precipitate, 
Si02,  i2WOsy  2H^y  sCitHiiONt,  8H^  is  produced  which  loses  the  whole 
of  its  water  at  lao^. 

According  to  Moulin^  pyramidone  produces  a  blue  colouration  with  solu- 
tionsof  silver  or  mercury  nitrate.  No  colouration  is  produced  with  pure  nitric 
add  but  if  the  add  contains  nitrous  add,  the  colouration  is  obtained. 

BRHATA  m  VOL.  VL 


Page  I,  line  5  irom  bottom, "  triamin-compounds^"  should  read  "  triamliuxompouiids,' 
Page  4,  line  a,  ''calcium  h3rdrozide''  should  be  "calcium  oxide." 
Page  36,  first  line  of  footnote,  'Mevulinic"  should  be  ''Uevulinic." 
Page  49,  line  a  from  bottom,  "halagen"  should  read  "halogen." 
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By  S.  S,  SADTLER. 


ESTIMATION  OF  ACETANILIDB  AND  PHENACETIN  IN 

ADBUXTURE. 

PheDEcetin. — W.  O.  Emery*  gives  the  following  procedure:  Into  a 
small  (50  C.C.)  lipped  Erlenmeyer  flask  introduce  0.2  grm.  of  the  phenacetin- 
acetanilide  mixture,  add  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  heat  gently  over  wire 
gauze  to  complete  solution,  then  dilute  with  40  c.c.  of  water  previously  wanned 
to  70^.  Transfer  the  clear  acetous  liquid,  by  pouring  and  careful  washing  of 
the  flask  with  two  10  c.c.  portions  of  warm  (40^)  water,  into  a  glass-stoppered, 
graduated  100  c.c.  flask,  into  which  have  been  previously  run  from  a  burette 
25  c.c.  of  standard  iodine,  of  a  strength  slightly  above  iV/5  and  warmed  to  40°. 
Rotate  the  resulting  menstruum  to  uniformity,  the  flask  being  closed  mean- 
while, then  add  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  dose  flask  again  and 
continue  rotation  until  copious  crystallisation  is  apparent,  then  set  the 
product  aside  to  cool.  If  the  ratio  of  phenacetin  to  acetanilide  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  i,  crystalline  scales  will  form  almost  immediately  on  adding  the 
acid.  As  the  proportion  of  acetanilide  increases,  however,  the  periodide  is 
not  only  more  inclined  to  maintain  the  liquid  state,  with  the  result  that 
crystallisation  becomes  proportionately  slower,  but  its  separation  also  from 
the  menstruum  itself  is  in  a  measure  retarded.  In  such  cases,  gentle 
agitation  of  the  liquid  or  rotation  of  the  flask  in  water  warmed  to  40^  or  less 
tends  to  promote  the  formation  of  crystals.  When  the  contents  of  the  flask 
have  assumed  the  temperature  of  the  room,  fill  up  with  water  to  within  2 
to  3  C.C.  of  the  mark,  rotate  to  uniformity  and  allow  to  stand  over  night 
Fill  to  the  mark  with  water,  mix  thoroughly,  then  after  standing  30  minutes 
withdraw  a  50  c.c.  aliquot  of  dear  liquid  by  passing  through  a  small  (5.5  cm.) 
dry,  dosely  fitted  filter  into  a  graduated  50  c.c.  flask;  the  first  15  c.c.  of  the 
first  runnings  should  be  rejected,  bdng  received  in  any  convenient  con- 
tainer for  eventual  use  later,  along  with  additional  filtrate,  for  the  recovery 
of  acetanilide.  Transfer  the  50  c.c.  aliquot  by  pouring  and  washing  to  a  200 
c.c.  Erlenmeyer  and  titrate  with  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate. 

If  the  composition  is  considered  of  the  insoluble  addition  product, 
(C2H60.C8H4NH.COCHs)2.HI.l4  formed  in  the  foregoing  separation,  it 
wiD  be  noted  that,  for  every  molecule  of  phenacetin  involved,  2  atoms 
of  iodine  are  required;  hence  from  a  titrimetric  standpoint,  i  atom  of 
iodine  is  equivalent  to  }^  mol.  of  phenacetin.    If,  therefore,  the  quantity 

>  7.  Ind,  Eng,  Ckem,,  19x4,  6»  665. 
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of  iodine  expended  in  the  formation  of  insoluble  periodide  is  ascertained  as 
the  result  of  such  titration,  the  quantity  of  phenacetin  thereby  involved  is 
readfly  calculated  from  the  expression, 

phenacetin = I  (0.008890  XN) 

» 

in  which  0.008890  represents  the  quantity  of  phenacetin  in  i  c.c.  of  an  N/10 
solution  of  this  substance,  N  the  normality  of  standard  thiosulphate  employed, 
while  I  represents  the  number  of  c.c.  of  such  combination  with  phenacetin 
isolated  as  periodide. 

The  gravimetric  estimation  of  phenacetin  may,  if  desired,  be  effected 
substantially  as  follows:  In  the  operation  of  filtering  off  the  periodide,  the 
latter  is  collected  on  the  filter  and  washed  with  10  to  15  c.c.  of  standard  iodine 
solution,  preferably  by  suction,  then  transferred,  together  with  the  filter 
Gikewise  any  particles  of  precipitate  which  may  remain  in  the  graduated 
flask)  to  a  separating  funnel,  using  for  the  purpose  not  more  than  50  c.c.  of 
water.  After  discharging  both  free  and  added  iodine  with  a  few  small  crystals 
of  sodium  sulphite,  the  liquid  is  extracted  with  three  50  c.c.  portions  of  chloro- 
form, each  portion  being  subsequently  washed  in  a  second  separating  funnel 
with  5  C.C.  of  water.  After  washing  and  clearing,  the  solvent  is  passed 
through  a  small  (5.5  cm.)  dry  filter  into  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer,  most  of  the 
chloroform  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  residual  5  to  10  c.c.  are  trans- 
ferred by  pouring  and  washing  with  fresh  solvent  into  a  small  tared  beaker 
or  crystallising  dish.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  steam- 
bathy  and  the  residue  cooled  and  weighed. 

Acetanilide. — Should  the  combined  weight  of  the  phenacetin-acetanilide 
mixture  be  known,  that  of  the  latter  constituent  can  be  determined  by  dif- 
ference, or,  if  necessary,  estimated  directly  from  a  second  aliquot  of  filtrate 
from  the  phenacetin-periodide. 

To  this  end,  transfer  to  a  separating  funnel  by  means  of  a  pipette  25  to 
30  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid,  decolourise  with  sufficient  solid  sodium  sulphite, 
add  solid  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  in  slight  excess,  follow  with  i  to  2  drops 
of  acetic  anhydride,  then  extract  with  three  60  c.c.  portions  of  chloroform, 
passing  the  solvent  when  cleared  through  a  small,  dry  filter  into  a  200  c.c. 
Erlenmeyer  flask;  the  chloroform  is  distilled  off  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat 
until  the  volume  is  about  20  c.c.  Now  add  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(i  c.c.  of  concentrated  add  to  10  c.c.  of  water)  and  digest  the  product  on  the 
steam-bath  until  the  aqueous  residue  has  been  reduced  to  one-half,  add  20  c.c. 
of  water  and  continue  the  digestion  i  hour,  add  a  second  20  c.c.  portion  of 
water  and  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  then  titrate  very  slowly 
drop  by  drop,  with  standard  potassium  bromide-bromate  (i  c.c.  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  5  to  10  mg.  of  acetanilide),  until  a  faint  yellow  colouration  per- 
sists. Whfle  adding  this  reagent,  the  flask  should  be  rotated  sufficiently 
to  agglomerate  the  precipitated  tribromaniline  and  thus  clarify  the  super- 
natant liquid.    The  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  bromide  solution  required 
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to  complete  the  precipitation,  multiplied  by  the  value  of  x  cc.  in  terms  of 
acetanilide,  will  give  the  quantity  of  this  substance  present  in  the  aliquot 
taken. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VI. 

Page  57,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "sulphate"  read  "sulphide."    Line  2  from  bottom, for 

"aa"  read  "at." 

Page  58,  line  12,  for  "if"  read  "it." 

Page  59,  line  iz  from  bottom,  for  "hjrdrochlorate"  read  "hydrochloride." 

Page  60,  line  z8  from  bottom,  for  "or  pure  anOine  hydrochlorate"  read  "of  pureanilfaie 

hydrochloride." 

Page  60,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "centimetres"  read  "cubic  centimetres." 

Page  63,  line  5  from  bottom,  formula  for  toludines  should  be  CtHt.NHi  not  CtHt.HNi. 

Page  66.     The  top  paragraph,  from  "^Ibluidine  is  produced"  to  "recalling  that  of 

aniline  "should  be  transferred  to  page  65,  and  inserted  after  the  paragraph  dealing  with 

meta-toluidiae." 

Page  68,  line  16,  for  "phosphates"  read  "phosphoric  add."    Line  33  for  "hydrodilor- 

ates"  read  "hydrochlorides." 

Page  69,  fine  i,  for  "the"  read  "  then." 

Page  71  f  footnote  line  4,  for  "v-oxylidine"  read  "v-{>-xylidine." 

Page  75,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "hydrochlorate"  read  "hydrochloride." 

Page  76,  fine  1  for  "which"  read  "wlule." 

Page  82,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "Acet-phenethidine"  read  "acet-phenetidine." 

Page   85,   footnote,   for    "amido"   read    "amino*,"  and   for    "levorotatory"  read 

"  Uevorotatory." 

Page  86,  line  12,  for  "phenylformamid"  read  "phenylformamide." 

Page  86,  line  z6,  for  "anesthetic"  read  "ansstl^tic."    Line  17,  for  "Gallanid"  read 

"Gallanide." 

Page  89,  in  footnote  delete  lines  2  to  4,  which  duplicate  the  text. 

Page  90,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  "VoL  4"  read  "Vol.  5." 

Page  92,  line  4  below  table  for  "methylamine"  read  "methylaniUne." 

Page  93,  line  i  for  "acetylisation"  read  "acetylation."    Line  6,  delete  "Recognition  of 

in  the  presence."    Line  7,  after  bracket  add  "as  follows."    line  10  and  line  13,  for  ''CL" 

read  "  CI."    Second  line  from  bottom,  for  "  aUquod  read  "  aliquot." 

Page  964  line  3;  delete  the  whole  of  this  fine.    Line  17,  for  equation  given,  read 

(C«Hj),NH  +  8Br  -  (CeHiBrOjNH  +  4HBr. 
Page  97,  line  3,  delete  "J.  W.  G." 

Page  97,  line  2  from  bottom  for  "^minophenol"  read  "^aminophenoL" 
Page  98,  line   12  for  "anisols"  read  "anisoles."    Line  13,  for  "phenethidine"  read 

"phenetidine."    Line  13,  for  "aminophenatols"  read  "aminophenetoles."     Line  15  for 

"  Anisol "  read  " Anisole;"  "  Phenatol "  read  "  Phenetole."    Line  1 7,  f or  "  metacetin  ".  read 

"methacetin."    In  table,  division  4  from  bottom,  for  "phenethidine"  read  "phenetidine." 
Page  99,  line  13  and  line  19  for  "acetphenetidin"  read  "acetphenetidine." 
Page  100,  line  15  and  line  9  fipm  bottom,  for  "phenetidin"  read  "phenetidine."   Line 

6  from  bottom  for  "diaminophenatols"  read  "diaminophenetoles." 
Page  102,  fine  3  for  "MilUon's"  read  "MiUon's." 
Page  104,  line  21  from  bottom,  for  "  phenethidine "  read  "  phenetidine."   Line  16 

from  bottom,  for  "phenetidin"  read  "phenetidine."     Line  12  from  bottom,  for"amidin" 

read  "  amidine."    Line  9  from  bottom,  for  "  anesthetic  "  read  "  anaesthetic." 
Page  107,  line  14  for  "  Diamiotoluenes  "  read  "  Diaminotoluenes." 
Page  109,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  "Orthotoluidine"  read  "Orthotolidine."    Line 

S  from  bottom,  for  "Toluidine"  read  "Tolidine." 


THE  NAPHTYLAMINES  AND  THEIR 

ALLIES. 


By  EDWARD  HORTON. 

pnoDinB. 

Detactkm. — To  detect  p3nidine  in  "Liquor  Ammonii  caustid"  Eunze- 
Krause^  recommends  that  zi  or  la  c.c.  of  the  liquor  contained  in  a  test- 
tube  should  be  neutralised  gradually^  but  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  adding 
5  gnn.  of  powdered  tartaric  or  citric  add,  the  mixture  being  constantly 
stirred.  Before  and  after  the  addition  of  the  final  quantity  of  add,  the 
taiot  liquid  is  thoroughly  shaken  and  immediately  smelt.  When  the  smell 
of  ammonia  has  disappeared,  it  should  be  odourless.  Very  small  quantities 
of  pyridine  give  a  recognisable  smell. 

W5hlk*  detects  p3aidine  in  ammonium  salts  by  grinding  about  0.5 
grm.  of  the  latter  in  a  mortar  with  i  grm.  of  borax.  If  pyridine  be  present 
it  is  immediatdy  recognised  by  its  characteristic  odour. 

Estimation. — ^In  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  ammonia  and  pyridine, 
Ddepine  and  Somet'  remove  the  ammonia  by  Gerresheim's  method,^  by 
predpitating  it  from  solution  in  hydrochloric  add  with  mercuric  chloride 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  hydroxide.  The  pyridine 
is  distilled  out  of  the  filtrate  and  weighed  dther  as  the  aurichloride  or  the 
platinichloride. 

Bayer^  states  that  in  titrating  pyridine  in  ammonium  salts,  ferric  thio- 
cyanate  is  a  more  satisfactory  indicator  than  dther  methyl  orange  or  ferric 
chloride.  The  mixed  bases  are  addified  with  N/10  hydrochloric  add,  treated 
with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  one  of  ammonium  thiocyanate 
solution  and  titrated  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  solution  until  the 
brownish-red  colour  is  destroyed.  The  bases  can  be  partially  separated,  by 
distilling  the  neutral  solution  of  the  mixed  salts,  when  the  pyridine  passes 
over  together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  titrated 
with  N/10  h3rdrochloric  add  in  the  presence  of  litmus,  then  excess  of  add 
is  added  and  the  p3rridine  estimated  as  above. 

A  method  of  estimating  pyridine  in  ammonia  water,  which  depends  on 

1  Apoth,  ZtU.,  19x0,  35,  87. 

•  Bit.  demL  Pkarm.  Ges.,  191a.  aa,  S25, 

•  BuU,  Soc  Chim,,  191  x  [iv],  9,  706. 
«  AnnaUn,  1879.  I95t  373- 

•  J.  Gasbu,,  I9xa.  SS*  SX3> 
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the  destruction  of  the  ammonia  with  sodium  hypobromite  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Houghton.^    loo  c.c.  of  the  ammonia  water  are  diluted  with 
150  C.C.  of  distilled  water  in  a  litre  flask  and  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange 
solution  added.    The  flask  is  cooled  in  running  water  and  the  liquid  neu- 
tralised with,  dilute  sulphuric  add  (i  :^)  and  made  slightly  add,  then  5  c.c 
of  N/i  NaOH  solution  are  added  and  the  liquid  distilled  (if  the  propordaa 
of  pyridine  present  is  high,  dther  a  smaller  volume  of  ammonia  water  must 
be  used  or  more  than  5  c.c.  of  N/i  alkali  solution  added).    To  destroy  the 
ammonia,  the  distillate  is  treated  with  100  c.c.  of  a  sodium  h3^pobromite 
solution  (prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  a  litre 
of  water  and  adding  25  grm.  of  bromine)  and  shaken  until  no  more  gas 
is  evolved.     The  unchanged  pyridine  is  then  distiUed  into  excess  of  i\r/io  add, 
the  excess  being  titrated  with  N/10  alkali  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator 
(i  c.c.  N/10  add  is  equivalent  to  0.0079  g"^-  pyridine)*    A  more  rapid  modi- 
fication of  the  same  method  is  described  by  Baessler,^  in  which  the  vi^ur 
from  the  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  ammonium  and  p3rridine  sulphates  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  sodium  hypobromite  solution,  the  vapour  from 
which  (containing  pyridine  only)  is  collected  in  the  N/10  add. 

It  is  stated  by  Fincke'  that  a  proportion  of  the  spirit  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vinegar  has  been  denatured  with  pyridine,  which  accordingly 
occurs  in  the  resulting  product.  For  its  estimation  therein  Fincke  holds 
that  Lunge's  method  (Chem.  Techn,  UtUers,  Meihoden^  5th  Ed.,  Berlin,  1905, 
3 1  5^3)  is  inaccurate,  and  recommends  that  describ^  by  Houghton  {loc, 
cU.). 

Pyrrole. 

Herzfdd  describes^  the  following  simple  test  for  pyrrole,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  distinguishing  it  from  indole.  An  indole  solution  when 
treated  with  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  sodium  nitroprusside  ac- 
quires a  violet  blue  colour,  which  on  addition  of  acetic  add  becomes  blue. 
Under  the  same  conditions  a  p3nTole  solution  gives  a  brownish-red  colour, 
which,  unlike  the  violet  blue  of  indole,  can  be  extracted  with  chloroform. 
With  a  solution  containing  both  indole  and  pyrrole  after  shaking  with  chlo- 
roform, a  liquid  is  obtained  which  consists  of  a  blue  upper  layer  and  a  brown- 
ish-red lower  layer. 

ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  VI. 

Page  121,  headline,  for  "sulphuric  acids  "read  "sulphonic  adds." 

1  J.  Jnd,  Eng,  Chem,,  i909t  !»  698. 
s  J.  GasM.,  X9I3,  55,  905. 


*  Zeitschr.  Nahr.  Gtnussm.,  X9XZ»  az»  655. 

*  Biochtm.  ZeiL,  I9i3t  56»  8a. 


THE  VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 


By  THOMAS  A.  HENRY,  D.  Sc. 

Since  the  date  of  the  previous  article  a  great  deal  of  work  on  alkaloids 
has  been  published  but  it  is  mainly  concerned  either  with  the  determination 
of  the  constitution  of  well-known  alkaloids,  or  with  the  isolation  and  char- 
acterisation of  new  alkaloids.  Comparatively  few  new  facts  which  affect 
alkaloids  as  a  dass  have  been  recorded. 

Fonnation  and  Function  of  Alkaloids  in  Plants. — In  the  original  article 
it  was  pointed  out  that  two  views  are  held  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
alkaloids  in  plants.    Some  authorities  believe  that  they  are  products  of 
direct  synthesis,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  formed,  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  decomposition  of  proteins  first  formed.    It  seems  to  be  clearly 
established  that  where  alkaloids  do  not  occur  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  which 
normally  contain  them,  they  are  produced  almost  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
germinate:  thus  Torquati^  found  that  ungerminated  barley  is  free  from 
hordenine  but  that  the  base  is  formed  immediately  on  germination  and 
steadily  increases  in  amount  until  the  fourth  day  when  it  reaches  a  maximum 
and  then  gradually  diminishes.    Similarly  Kerbosch'  found  that  although 
the  seed  of  the  opium-poppy  contains  oidy  a  trace  of  narcotine  and  amor- 
phous alkaloids,  the  amount  of  narcotine  increases  on  germination  and 
the  other  characteristic  opium  alkaloids  appear  in  the  order,  codeine,  mor- 
phine, papaverine,  narcelne,  and  thebaine.    This  increase  occiu*s  even  when 
the  seeds  are  germinated  in  a  nitrogen-free  atmosphere,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  narcotine  and  other  alkaloids  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
tein,   de  Plato's  observation  that  tobacco  seed  is  free  from  cyanogenetic 
glucosides  and  alkaloids  but  contains  allantoin  is  also  of  interest  in  this 
connection.'    Ciamician  and  Ravenna  have  applied  their  inoculation  method 
to  tobacco^  and  find  that  whilst  inoculation  with  asparagine  or  dextrose 
causes  an  increased  production  of  alkaloids,  the  application  of  pyridine, 
piperidine,  or  p)rrrolecarboxylic  add  does  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nicotine,  the  chief  tobacco  alkaloid  is  iV-methyl-a-/5-pyridylpyrrolidine.    The 
results  of  all  this  work  still  leave  the  question  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
alkaloids  open,  though  on  the  whole  they  may  be  said  to  lend  support 
to  the  view  that  alkaloids  are  formed  from  the  decomposition  products  of 
proteins  or  at  least  from  similar  amino-compounds. 

^  Arch.  ParmatoL  sptrim.,  1910.  xo^  6a  and  97. 
*Pharm.  Weekblad,  19x0,  47t  io6a,  xoSz,  zio6. 
1  SUu.  sp«r.  Agrar.  ital.,  19ZO,  4^,  79- 
*AUi.  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  19x1  [v],  ao,  i,  614. 
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Closdy  allied  to  this  subject  is  that  of  the  function  of  alkaloids  in  plants. 
Probably  no  one  now  seriously  holds  the  view  that  alkaloids  are  a  means 
of  protection  for  the  plants  which  produce  them.  The  view  most  widdy 
accepted  is  that  they  are  ultimate  products  of  metabolism  and  of  no  further 
use  to  the  plant.  Apart  from  the  facts  supporting  this  view  referred  to  in 
the  original  article,  van  Leersum^  has  disproved  Lotsy's  contention  that  in 
cinchona  amorphous  alkaloids  are  produced  in  the  leaves  under  the  stimulus 
of  light  and  air,  and  are  then  transported  to  the  stem  where  they  are  elabo- 
rated into  quinine  and  dnchonine.  According  to  van  Leersum  the  tiro 
latter  alkaloids  are  formed  in  the  leaves  and  the  amoimt  in  these  memben 
remains  constant  even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  tree.  Tunmann' 
has  investigated  the  behaviour  of  the  alkaloids  in  nux  vomica  seeds  and  shown 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  view  that  in  this  case  the  alkaloids  are  used 
by  the  embryonic  plant. 

The  most  useful  evidence  recently  brought  forward  for  the  opposite 
view,  viz.,  that  alkaloids  are  assimilation  products  destined  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  in  the  plant  is  that  produced  by  Schmidt'  and  his  col- 
laborators, Miiller^  and  Klee.*^  Mliller  in  particular  has  shown  that  in  the 
opium-poppy  grown  under  natural  conditions,  alkaloids  begin  to  ^pesr 
in  the  plant  14  days  after  germination;  the  amount  increases  untfl  reserve 
albumin  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  seeds,  when  it  begins  to  diTniTiish  in 
the. leaves,  fruits  and  stems  though  it  never  disappears  entirely  from  these 
organs,  whence  MOller  concludes  that  in  this  species  at  least,  the  alkaloids 
are  used  in  producing  protein  during  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  A  certaiii 
amount  of  support  for  this  view  js  also  a£Forded  by  Schloesing's  observa- 
tion* that  a  normally  grown  tobacco  plant  contains  much  less  nicotine  than 
one  from  which  the  leaves  have  been  partially  removed. 

Properties  of  the  Alkaloids. — It  was  pointed  out  in  the  original  article 
that  most  alkaloids  are  optically  active  and  that  certain  alkaloids  (e.^., 
nicotine  and  aconitine)  exhibit  a  rotatory  power  opposite  in  sign  to  that  of 
their  salts.  Carr  and  Reynolds  have  shown'  that  though  comparatively  few 
alkaloids  show  a  change  in  the  sign  of  the  rotatory  power  on  neutralisation,  a 
change  in  the  value  of  the  rotatory  power  is  not  uncommon  especially  among 
the  tertiary  alkaloids,  even  when  both  determinations  are  made  in  the  same 
dissociating  solvent;  thus  ^hyoscine  in  water  has  [a]i>  —  28.0^  as  base  and 
I«]d  ""  32.8**  in  the  form  of  a  salt  Quinine  in  50%  alcohol  has  [a]©  —  170.5^ 
as  base  and  [a]j,  —  262.1^  as  salt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nature  (rf  the 
solvent  and  the  concentration  of  the  solution  also  affect  the  rotatory  power  of 
certain  alkaloids  and  the  same  authors  record  new  instances  of  the  effect  of 
these  factors;  thus  hydrastine  in  the  form  of  hydrochloride  has  [a]o  +  iS^ 

1  Proc.  K,  Akcd,  WeUnsch,  AmsUrdamt  19x0.  la*  axo. 
>  Arch,  Pharm.,  19x0,  348,  644. 

•  Ber.  dmt.  pkarm.  Ces.,  1914,  34,  35. 

*  Arek.  Pkarm,,  X914,  asa,  ato. 

•  Ibid,,  axx. 

*  Compt,  r^nd,,  1910,  isi»  33. 

'  7>aiM.  Chtm,  Soc.,  X9xo,  97,  1338. 
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in  water,  and  + 197^  in  50%  alcohol.  The  same  alkaloid,  as  free  base,  is 
strongly  dextrorotatory  in  50%  alcohol,  optically  inactive  in  95%  alcohol  and 
markedly  laevorotatory  in  100%  alcohol. 

General  Precq»itant8  for  AJkaloids. — ^A  certain  number  of  new  predpitants 
for  alkaloids  have  been  described  but  none  of  these  appears  at  present  to  offer 
any  advantages  over  those  already  in  common  use. 

Silicotungstic  add,  first  used  by  R.  Godeffroy  as  a  predpitant  for  alkaloids 
in  slightly  add  solution  has  acquired  some  importance  recently  owing  to  its 
Iiaving  been  applied  to  the  estimation  of  nicotine,  atropine,  and  other 
alkaloids,  espedally  by  Bertrand  and  Javillier.^ 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VI. 

Page  167,  line  5  from  bottom,  insert  after  the  bracket  "are  small  in  number"  and  delete 
the  next  nine  words. 

Page  x68,  line  7,  replace  ''No  alkaloid  has"  by  "Only  two  alkaloids  have." 

Page  zya,  line  zi  after  "weight  of"  insert  "magnesia  or." 

Page  173,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  "South  Wark"  read  "Southwark." 

Page  173,  line  3  from  bottom,  between  "the"  and  "ground"  insert  "dry." 

Page  174,  line  15  from  bottom,  after  "residue"  delete  "extracted"  and  insert  "thor- 
oughly mixed.'' 

Page  177,  line  17  from  bottom;  delete  this  and  two  next  lines. 

Page  181,  line  12  from  bottom,  after  "phenolphthalein"  insert  (cf.  Elvove,  /.  Amer, 
Chem.  Soc,,  1910,  3a,  133). 

Page  z83,  bottom  line,  after  ''sparteine"  insert  "nicotine,  pilocarpine." 

Page  Z83,  line  3  for  "iodesin"  read  "iodeosin." 

Page  Z84,  line  2  from  bottom,  add  at  end  "methods  involving  sublimation  have  been 
suggested  recently  for  the  detection  or  estimation  of  certain  alkaloids.  (Burmann,  Bull. 
Sac.  cHm.,  zgzo  (iv),  7,  339;'£der,  Sckweiz.  Woch.  Chem.  Pharm.,  Z913,  51,  338,  34X,  353; 
Itmmann,  Pharm.  Zenir.-H.,  Z913,  54,  X065)." 

Page  Z99,  line  Z9,  delete  "and  papaverine." 

Page  30Z,  line  7  from  bottom,  after  "with"  add  "hydrogen  peroxide." 

Page  303,  bottom  line,  for  "produces"  read  "produce." 

Page  303,  line  7  from  bottom,  delete  "and  codeine." 

Page  206,  line  Z4  from  bottom,  delete  all  after  "coca  alkaloids." 

*CompL  rnad^  1899*  x^  743;  Butt.  Soe.  ckim.,  1009  Uv].  8*  9Ai;  BmU.  Sci.  Pharm.,  1909,  x6,  3zc: 
1910,  I7f  639;  U.  5.  Dtpi.  Agnc..  Chtm.  Div.  BuUettn  No.  loi,  of  xgio;  Ann.  Ckim.  Anal.,  ipUt  lOi 
ssi;  GMMtts  S9i3t  43»  iif  4<^  And  Sckmal§,  Woch,  Chem,  Pharm.,  X913*  8X»  761. 
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By  frank  O.  TAYLOR. 

Areca  Alkaloids  (Compare  Vol  VI,  pp.  208-211).— Arecottdine. — ^H. 
Emde^  has  isolated  from  the  mother  liquors  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
arecoline  hydrobromide  minute  quantities  of  a  new  alkaloid  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  arecolidine  and  assigns  the  formula  CgHisOiNi  its  constitu- 
tion being  probably  CH :  CH.C(OCH,):  CCOCHa) :  CH,NCH«.  Sqwiration 
is  effected  by  the  continued  recrystallisation  of  the  hydrochlorides.  From 
the  pure  salt,  arecolidine  is  liberated  even  by  mild  alkalis,  such  as  magne- 
sium carbonate.  The  base  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and 
acetone  and  on  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution  remains  as  a  pleasantly 
odorous,  thick  oil.  From  anhydrous  ether  the  base  is  obtained  in  brilli- 
ant needles,  m.p.  105^,  but  sublimation  raises  this  to  iio^.  The  crystal- 
line base  is  very  hygroscopic.  Arecolidine  hydrochloride,  (C8Hi40»N.HCL- 
Hfi)  crystallises  from  99.5%  alcohol  in  hygroscopic  prisms  m.p.  95^"^^ 
At  100^  it  loses  its  water  and  at  250°  decomposes. 

Tunmann^  has  found  that  the  alkaloids  are  contained  in  the  cdla  of  the 
endosperm  and  not  in  the  veiny  tissue.  He  devised  a  method  for  the 
microscopical  detection  of  the  alkaloids  in  sections  of  the  nuts,  as  foUows: 

Prepare  a  filtered  solution  of  o.i  grm.  of  picrolonic  add  in  a  mixture  of 
3  C.C.  alcohol  and  2  c.c.  water.  Drop  the  prepared  section  into  some  of  this 
solution  on  a  slide,  put  on  a  cover  glass,  seal  in  place  with  wax  and  let  stand. 
Within  2  days  characteristic  sphaero-crystals  are  formed  inside  the  cdlular 
tissue. 

From  the  dry  powder  characteristic  fatty  add  crystals  may  be  sublimed. 
In  the  original  artide  both  kinds  of  crystals  are  illustrated. 

An  acceptable  method  of  assay  is  that  of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoda, 
which  requires  a  standard  of  0.5%  arecoline.  To  12  grm.  of  powdered  areca 
nuts  contained  in  a  tightly  stoppered  flask  add  120  c.c.  of  ether  and  allow 
to  macerate  for  1 5  minutes  with  frequent  shaking.  Now  add  5  c.c.  of  io%am- 
monia  and  continue  the  digestion  for  an  hour  with  frequent  vigorous  shaking, 
preferably  continuously  in  an  automatic  shaker.  Let  stand  until  the  super- 
natant ethereal  solution  is  dear,  and  then  decant  100  c.c.  through  a  pledget 
of  cotton  into  another  flask,  evaporate  carefuUy  to  remove  all  ether,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  5  c.c.  of  alcohol,  add  10  c.c.  of  water,  3  drops  of  hfiematoxylin 
solution  and  30  c.c.  of  ether,  and  titrate  with  N/10  hydrochloric  add  till  the 


^  Apotk.  ZeiL,  I9I5.  30»  240. 
^Pharm.  Post,  xp^ii,  44,  703< 
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colour  of  the  aqueous  layer  begins  to  change;  now  add  30  c.c.  of  water  and 
carefully  finish  the  titration  to  a  yellowish  end-point,  vigorously  shaking. 
During  this  treatment  at  least  3.3  c.c.  of  N/io  add  should  be  consumed, 
equal  to  not  less  than  0.5%  arecoUne  in  the  drug.  The  same  process  may  be 
applied  to  fluid  and  solid  extracts  by  evaporating  equivalent  amounts  to 
dryness  on  washed  sawdust,  taking  this  in  place  of  the  powdered  drug. 

By  this  process  Puckner^  found  0.44%  and  0.52%  in  two  samples. 

Coiiium  Alkaloids  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  311-223).— Since  the  publication  of 
Vol.  VI  there  has  been  no  work  on  these  alkaloids  having  any  important  bear* 
ing  on  analytical  processes. 

Neogi^  in  the  course  of  work  on  nitrites  of  various  bases  produced 
coniinium  nUrUe  by  repeated  distillation  in  vacuo  of  a  mixture  of  coniine 
hydrochloride  and  an  alkali  nitrite.  This  substance  forms  deliquescent, 
fibrous  crystals  which  melt  at  84^  and  sublime  in  vacuo.  When  heated  to 
120^  under  atmospheric  pressure  it  forms  nitrosoconiine.  He  also  obtained 
coniine  methonitriUy  C8Hi7N,CHt.NOs,  as  a  viscous  reddish-yellow  liquid. 

A  method  for  the  assay  of  conium  that  in  several  ways  is  preferable  to 
others  described  in  Vol.  VI  is  one  worked  out  in  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s 
laboratory. 

To  10  grm.  of  the  finely  powdered  drug  add  5  c.c.  of  5%  hydrochloric 
add  and  50  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether  (ligroin);  shake  well  for  5  minutes  and  let 
settle.  Decant  the  petroleum  ether  and  repeat  the  operation.  After  the 
second  washing  (which  operation  removes  the  fat  that  otherwise  interferes 
with  the  assay)  remove  the  petroleum  ether  fully  by  decantation  and  evapora- 
tion of  the  last  portions  in  a  current  of  air.  Now  add  to  the  still  moist  drug, 
in  a  tightly  stoppered  flask,  80  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether  and  i  grm.  of  potas- 
sium carbonate;  shake  well  for  several  minutes  and  let  stand  over  nighL 
Transfer  exactly  40  c.c,  representing  5  grm.  of  the  drug,  through  a  pledget  of 
cotton  to  another  flask,  add  10  c.c.  of  N/io  acid,  evaporate  the  petroleum  ether 
at  a  low  temperature,  preferably  under  a  current  of  warm  air,  and  titrate  the 
excess  add  with  N/$o  alkali.  Each  c.c.  of  N/10  add  consumed  equals 
0.0127  EP^'  coniine. 

The  fluid  extract  may  be  treated  directly  by  the  same  process  without 
previously  evaporating  it. 

LobeUne  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  223-225). — Owing  to  its  comparatively  restricted 
use,  lobelia  and  its  alkaloids  have  received  practicaUy  no  attention  during 
the  last  3  years. 

Lopine  Alladoids  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  225-229). — ^The  high  protein  content  of 
the  lupines  makes  them  espedally  useful  as  fodder  for  animals  were  it  not  for 
the  marked  bitter  taste  due  to  the  alkaloids.  This  bitterness  may  be  re- 
moved by  washing  with  water  and  dr3dng,  or  preferably  by  steaming,  after 
which  the  plants  are  mashed  between  hot  rollers  to  produce  the  so-called 

*  lUp.  Lab.  Am.  Mtd.  AssoCt  4t  1X0. 
'  Trans.,  1912,  ioi»  1608. 
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'Hupine  flakes."    Assays  of  these  by  Stutzer  and  Gay^  gave  the  followiiig 
results* 

Crude  protein 37.06%  ix.93% 

Crude  tat 4.ao%  3-89% 

Nitrogen  free  extractive. 41 .48 %  39. 10% 

Crude  fibre 13.46%  7-oa% 

Digestible  protein 3Z  •  55  % 

See  also  Honcamp.^ 

Dextro-lupenine  (VI,  p.  228)  has  been  compared  with  ox3r5parteme,  by 
Beckel,'  who  finds  that  these  alkaloids  are  not  identical  since  they  give  dif- 
ferent halogen  alkyl  derivatives.  He  also^  fails  to  verify  the  work  of  Sol- 
daini  and  of  Davis  who  obtained  two  new  bases  having  the  formulae  CgHi^N 
and  CtHhOsN,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  dAupaxnne  hydrochloride  in 
alcoholic  or  acetic  solution.  By  similar  treatment  Beckel  claims  the  iGnDi' 
tion  otetkoxylupaninedihydrobromide,  CisH2^N2.0C2H5,2HBr9  which  forms 
colourless  needles  from  hot  alcohol,  m.  p.  227-228**,  very  soluble  in  water  but 
difficultly  so  in  alcohol,  [a]j,  =  —129.4®  in  0.8%  to  3.1%  aqueous  solution, 
or  in  1.7%  alcohol.  Ethoxylupanine  also  forms  a  dihydroiodide  on  boiling 
the  dihydrobromide  with  hydriodic  acid;  it  forms  needles  from  alcohol,  m.  p. 
221-222**,  [a\o  =  -106.2**  (0.2627  grm.  in  water  to  make  19.66  cc).  Atkuh 
cyanate  has  been  described,  crystallising  in  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  m.  p.  172-174**  and  [ajo  «  -133-4**  (0-3983  gnn.  in 
water  to  18.66  cc). 

d-Lupanine  dihydrobromide^  Ci5H240N2,2HBr,H20,  forms  needles,  m.  p. 
i88**-i89**,  [a]j>  =  +  4S-9^  which  on  drying  lose  both  water  and  hydrogen 
bromide. 

Di  Palma^  describes  the  action  of  heat  up  to  300**  on  ^lupanine,  stating 
that  after  the  evolution  of  alkaline  gases  smelLng  of  pyridine  there  can  be 
isolated  from  the  residue  a  base  having  the  formida  C15H22NS  which  gives 
a  hydrochloride  melting  with  decomposition  at  165**;  a  pUUinickhride  +  5H2O, 
m.  p.  (when  dried)  117**-!  19®,  and  an  atirichloride  melting  with  decom- 
position at  i6o**-i65**. 

Inactive  lupanine  was  foimd  by  Beckd  {loc.  dL)  in  the  seeds  of  Lupinus 
angustifolius,  as  the  chief  constituent  of  alkaloids  present  to  the  extent  of 
0.9%  to  1.2%  and  in  the  pods  about  one-fifth  as  much.  A  crude  alkaloid 
from  the  seed  prepared  by  extraction  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  add  con- 
sisted of  about  38%  of  hydroxylupanine,  which  may  possibly  have  been 
formed  during  the  extraction  process.  He  describes  an  abnormal  auri- 
chloride  and  platinichloride  of  the  JZ-lupanine  methochloride. 

Piturine. — ^The  work  of  Rothera*  has  verified  and  supplemented  that 
of  Langley  and  Dickinson  and  of  Petit,  with  the  result  that  piturine  is  found 
to  be  identical  with  nicotine,  and  not  a  distinct  alkaloid. 

^  Landw.  Vers.  SUi.,  1913.  7S-80,  219;  Chent,  AbsL^  X9X3i  7»  28x1. 
s  Wiener,  Landw,  Ztg.,  63»  3x5. 

*  Arch,  Pharm.,  191  x,  349,  329. 

*  Ibid.,  aso,  691. 

*  Giorn.  Farm,  Ckim.t  X9X3,  6x,  xsx. 

*  Bio^kem.  J.,  1910,  5,  193. 
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Waantgaauitt  Alkaloids. — No  new  information  of  analytical  interest  has 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI. 

Sparteine  and  other  Sparttnm  Alkaloids  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  232-235). — 
During  the  past  few  years  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  attempts 
to  elucidate  the  exact  constitution  of  sparteine,  but  not  much  of  it  is  of  analyt- 
ical interest.  For  theoretical  considerations  and  a  mass  of  data  sustaining 
them  see  Moureu  and  Valeur;^  Germain,*  and  Corriez.' 

Corriez  describes  the  following  new  salts  of  sparteine:^ 

DicMaraUy  Ci»Hs6Ns,2HC1089  decomposing  explosively  at  147^  without 
melting;  [al^  =»  —  ^.12^ 

Monachlaraie,  CisHseNsyHClOs,  m.  p.  i39**-i4o®,  exploding  at  200°- 
205**;  [a]|>  =  -  16.3^ 

DipercUoraie,  Ci5Hs6Ns,2HC104,2HtO,  m.  p.  78^,  but  if  anhydrous  at 
about  265®,  exploding  at  300*,  [ajo  =  —  17.3**. 

MonopercUortUef  CisHseNsyHClOi,  m.  p.  171^,   decomposing  at  300^; 

[aL>  =  -  16.3''. 

Dichromak,  Ci6Hs6Ns,HsCrs07,  darkens  in  the  light  and  decomposes 
on  heating,  soluble  in  50  parts  of  water. 

Salicylate,  Ci6Hs6Ns,2C7H60s,HsO,  m.  p.  78®;  [a]o  "  —9.42. 

He  also  describes*  the  perbromide  made  by  the  action  of  bromine  in 
fuming  hydrobromic  acid  on  sparteine  dissolved  in  the  same  add;  this  inter- 
action may  be  used  to  detect  sparteine.  By  adding  2  c.c.  of  the  aqueous 
solution  to  be  tested  to  an  equal  volume  of  hydrobromic  add  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  free  bromine  (i  or  2%),  the  presence  of  as  little  as  0.01 
mg.  of  sparteine  will  show  a  yellowish  predpitate.  (The  perbromide  melts 
at  193**). 

In  an  attempt  to  produce  habituation  to  sparteine,  Dolencourt*  demon- 
strated by  intramuscular  injections  that  the  lethal  dose  of  sparteine  sulphate 
in  guinea-pigs  is  0.0066  grm.  per  100  grm.  of  body  weight,  which,  if 
the  same  hdd  true  for  human  beings  would  be  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  4.5  grm.  (about  70  grains)  per  150  pounds. 

GenisteinCf  CieHssNs,  is  a  new  volatile,  crystalline  base  of  low  mdting 
point  discovered  by  Valeur^  in  the  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation 
of  sparteine  sulphate.  It  mdts  at  60.5*  and  boils  at  177^-178**  (not  corr.). 
Potassium  permanganate  in  sulphuric  add  does  not  oxidise  it.  The  follow- 
ing salts  are  described: 

HydraUj  CieHssNtjHsO,  m.  p.  117°;  [aJo  (4%  solution  in  alcohol)  = 
—  52.34**.    PicraUj    m.    p.    215**    (with    decomposition).    FkUinichloride, 

^Comp,  rend.,  19x2,  IM,  i6x  and  309;  and  chiefly  Ann.  Ckim.  phys,,  xpia.tT,  245-391  which  is  a 
rinxm6  of  some  10  years'  work  previously  published  in  various  journals. 
*GaaMa,  1912, 41,  i.  447. 

•  Bull,  set,  Pharmacol,  X9X2,  If,  468,  527.  533«  620. 
«/WJ..lf,  468. 

•  Ibid.,  19,  533. 

•  Compt.  rind.  soc.  btoL,  19x3.  74t  8ox. 
'  J.  pkarm.  ckim,,  191 3i  8*  573* 
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crystallising  with  2H2O  which  it  loses  at  110°;  blackens  without  rndting 
at  23  s''. 

BRRATA  IN  VOL.  VL 

Page  307,  line  13,  for  "Lupinined*'  read  ''Lupimdine/' 
Page  210,  line  30,  for  "Jahrs"  read  "Jahns," 
Page  211,  lines  3  and  21,  for  *'Jahr*s^'  read  "jahns.'* 
Page  213,  in  table,  for  "methyl-conine"  read  "methyl-coniine.'' 
Pages  213,  215,  217,  219,  221  title,  for  "ARECA  OR  BETEL-NUT"  read  ''CONIUM 
OR  HEMLOCK." 

Page  233,  line  17,  for  "sparteine"  read  "sparteine  sulphate." 


ESTIMATION  OF  NICOTINE. 


By  R.  W.  tonkin. 


The  frequency  with  which  the  estimation  of  nicotine  is  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  ammonia  or  substances  which  yield  it  on  treatment  with  alkalies 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  polarimetric  methods. 

T6th^  modifies  his  method,  given  in  Vol.  VI  of  this  work  (page  240)  by 
substituting  xylene  for  the  extracting  agent  and  calculates  the  amount  of 
nicotine  by  observing  the  rotation  of  the  fluid,  the  specific  rotation  of  nico- 
tine in  a  dilute  xylene  solution  being  +173^   « 

K6nig'  in  the  case  of  tobacco  extracts,  dilutes  10  c.c.  with  5  c.c.  of  water, 
adds  2  cc.  of  I :  I  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  some  glass  beads,  and  ex- 
tracts the  nicotine  by  shaking  for  2  hours  with  50  c.c.  of  toluene.  Xylene 
can  be  substituted  for  toluene.  The  nicotine  is  calculated  from  the  observed 
rotation.  The  nicotine  can  then  be  titrated  by  shaking  with  water  and 
standard  add  using  iodeosin  as  indicator  as  usual. 

Bertrand  and  Javillier'  heat  12  grm.  of  tobacco  in  a  flask  with  reflux  con- 
denser for  an  hour  with  300  c.c.  of  0.5%  hydrochloric  acid;  after  cooling,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  are  filtered,  and  250  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  treated  with  a 
10-20%  solution  of  potassium  silico-tungstate  in  slight  excess.  If  nicotine 
is  present  in  any  quantity,  a  precipitate  forms  rapidly,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  day  or  two  to  ensure  that  the  whole  is  precipitated. 
The  composition  of  the  precipitate  dried  at  130^  is  expressed  by  the  formula. 
[i2WOs,Si03,2H20  :  2C10H14NS].  The  composition  is  not  quite  constant 
when  thus  dried,  but  the  nicotine  may  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
residue  left  on  ignition  by  using  the  factor  0.1071. 

As  many  other  bodies  give  a  simUar  precipitate  with  the  silico-tungstate 
solution,  it  is  preferable  to  distil  off  the  nicotine  and  titrate  it  in  the  distillate. 
The  precipitate  is  introduced  in  a  flask  with  125  c.c.  of  water  and  some 
magnesium  oxide  and  100  c.c.  distilled  over,  when  the  whole  of  the  nicotine 
will  have  been  expelled. 

The  method  is  a  good  one  for  estimating  small  amounts  of  nicotine  when 
time  is  no  object. 

Harrison  and  Self^  give  the  following:  An  amount  of  tobacco  or  extract 
is  taken  which  will  yield  about  0.5  grm.  nicotine,  mixed  with  lime  and  water 


1  Chem.  ZtiL,  191 1,  35>  9^6. 

*  Clum.  ZtiL,  191  z,  35»  531. 

•  Bmtt,  Soc.  Ckim.,  1909  [iv]>  S»  241. 
*Ph€trm,  J.t  I9za»  34«7zS. 
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and  steam-distilled  till  the  whole  of  the  volatile  bases  have  passed  over;  these 
are  absorbed  in  a  measured  amomit  of  standard  acid  and  the  total  bases  de- 
termined by  titrating  back.  lo  c.c.  of  the  add  are  then  added  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  50  c.c.  (no  ammonia  is  lost  by  this  process)  and  iodine  dissolved 
in  potassium  iodide  solution  is  added  to  precipitate  the  nicotine.  The  iodine 
should  be  10  times  that  required  to  combine  with  the  total  bases  calculated 
as  nicotine.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  filtered;  75  cc  of  the 
filtrate  are  taken  and  the  excess  of  iodine  removed  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 
After  adding  25  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  the  ammonia  is  dis- 
tiUed  off  into  an  excess  of  standard  add,  and  determined  by  titrating  bacL 
The  difference  between  the  total  bases  and  the  anunonia  is  returned  as 
nicotine. 

A  large  excess  of  alkali  is  necessary  in  the  last  distillation  as  otherwise  the 
liquid  may  become  add,  probably  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  tetia- 
thionate  formed  while  removing  the  excess  of  iodine. 

R.  Spallino^  publishes  a  method  based  on  the  fact  that  nicotine  in  alcoholic 
solution  acts  as  a  mono-addic  base  towards  picric  add,  whereas  in  aqueous 
solution  it  is  diaddic. 

The  liquid  containing  nicotine  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  picric  add 
solution  of  known  strength  (9  mg.  per  cc),  and  the  mixture  made  up  to  i 
litre  with  alcohol;  it  is  then  divided  into  2  equal  parts  which  are  evaporated 
to  dryness.  In  one  case  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  titrated  with 
iV/20  barium  hydroxide.  The  other  portion  is  rubbed  up  with  water,  made 
up  to  100  cc.  filtered  to  remove  undissolved  picrate,  and  75  cc.  are  titrated 
as  before.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  titrations,  after 
allowing  for  25  cc.  not  used  in  the  second  case,  gives  the  amount  of  picric 
add  which  could  combine  with  half  the  nicotine  present.  The  method  gives 
concordant  figures  for  analyses  of  ammoniacal  distillates  from  tobacco. 

For  a  polarimetric  method  of  estimating  nicotine  in  tobacco  extracts 
see  Degrazia.* 

ERRATA  IN  VOL  VL 

Page  337,  line  9  for  "nicotsrrin,  l-methyl-"  read  "nictotyiine  (1-methyl;"  and  insert 
bracket  in  line  10  after  pyrrole. 

Page  243,  line  2  for  "thesk  in"  read  "the  skin." 

>  Gatsdto,  19x3.  43f  ii.J>.  493> 

*PacM.  MiU.  0€Sterr.  TabakregUt  1910,  87.  and  149;  Ckem.  Ztmir^  191  x*  x»  X085  and  X086. 
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By  FRANCIS  H.  CARR. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Aconitum  Napellus. — Our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  aconitine — the  chief  of  the  aconite  alkaloids — has  made  some  very  slight 
progress  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI.  This  is  due  principally  to  work  on 
its  oxidation.  It  has  been  shown  by  one  worker^  that  when  aconitine 
is  oxidised  with  permanganate  in  add  solution,  acetaldehyde  and  a  neutral 
substance,  oxanitin^  CssHssO^N,  m.  p.  274**,  are  produced.  Another  worker,* 
while  confirming  this,  has  expressed  the  view  that  when  neutral  perman- 
ganate is  employed,  a  substance  of  similar  properties,  but  having  the  formula 
CS4HS9O9N,  is  produced.  It  appears  likely  that  further  investigation  will 
establish  the  identity  of  these  two  compounds.'  Oxonltin  retains  three 
methoxyl  groups  as  well  as  the  N-methyl,  benzoyl  and  acetyl  groups  of 
aconitine.    It  may  be  represented: 


C10H9O1N 


On  hydrol3rsis,  acetic  and  benzoic  adds  are  split  off  and  an  alkaloid,  soluble 
in  ether,  remains. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  add  a  yeUow  cr3rstalline  substance  CssHsaOnNi,^ 
m.  p.  205^,  results.    It  contains  a  nitroso  and  two  carboxyl  groups. 

A  substance  CisH4sO»N  prepared  by  heating  aconitine  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  employed  by  Dunstan  and  Carr  for  pyraconitine  has  been 
described  by  Schulze  and  Liebner.*  Its  properties,  however,  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  pyraconitine  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  new  alkaloid. 
The  new  base  melts  at  171^  and  has  [alo  in  alcohol  —112^  Pyraconitine 
mdts  at  167^-168^  and  its  solution  in  alcohol  is  optically  inactive.  The  hydro- 
bromide  of  the  new  base  melts  at  240**  and  has  [a]©  in  water  — 106®.  Pyra- 
conitine hydrobromide  mdts  at  280**,  and  has  [a]^  in  water  —47*'.  The 
hydrochloride  of  the  new  base  melts  at  170^,  and  that  of  pyraconitine  mdts 
at  249^. 

*  Carr,  Trans.^  19x3,  loi,  3341. 

*  Brady.  Trans.,  xpi3»  103*  iSax. 

*  Barger  and  Field  (TVaiu.,  1915,  xo7>  ajx)  have  later  eatabliahed  the  identity  of  these  •abstaneea 
and  soggestcd  other  f  ommUe. 

«  Brady,  7>a»r.,  xpxjt  >03»  xSai. 

*  Arch,  Pknm,t  19x3,  %%!,  453. 
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The  Alkaloids  of  Aconitum  Vulparia  {A.  Lycocionum  of  authors).— The 
previous  work  on  these  alkaloids  has  been  considerably  added  to  and  modified 
by  Schulze  and  Bierling:* 

Lycaconitine. — ^The  formula  of  this  al&aloid  is  now  to  be  r^^arded  as 
C36H46O10N2.  It  is  a  weak  base  and  has  [ajo  in  alcohol  +42.5^  No  crystal- 
line salt  could  be  prepared.  By  add  hydrol3rsis  it  yields  succinic  add  and 
anthranoyl-lycoctonine.  Alkaline  hydrolysis  produces  lycoctonine  and 
lycoctonic  add. 

Myoctonine,  according  to-  the  new  work,  has  the  formula  (C86H460ioN2)s. 
It  will  not  crystallise,  and  no  crystalline  derivatives  could  be  prepared.  It 
has  [a]D+44.8°  in  alcohol.  This  alkaloid  jdelds  lycoctonine  and  lycoctonic 
add  on  hydrolysis  by  acids  or  alkalis. 

Lycoctonine  C25Hs907N,H20,  has  different  properties  from  those  pre- 
viously ascribed  to  the  hydrolytic  alkaloid  which  has  also  been  named 
Lyaconine.  It  is  well  cr3rstallised  and  colourless;  it  melts  at  I3i**-i33**,  and 
has  [a]D+49*6^  in  alcohol.  It  contains  four  methoxyl-,  a  methylimino-  and 
two  hydroxy  groups.  It  is  a  strong  base,  and  forms  crystalline  salts.  The 
hydrochloride,  (B.HC1,H20),  forms  prisms,  m.  p.  75°;  the  hydrobromidey 
(B.HBr,2H20),  melts  at  SS^'-Sp^. 

Lycoctonic  acid.  CnHnNOs,   appears   to.  be   succinanilcarboxylic  add 

/COOH 
•^NnH.CO.CH2.CH2CCK)H 

Anthnmoyl-lycoctoninei  CS2H44O8N2,  which  results  from  the  add  hydrol- 
ysis of  lycaconitine,  melts  at  154^-155°.  It  forms  brown  leaflets  readily 
soluble  in  chloroform,  but  less  so  in  other  solvents.  It  yidds  lycoctonine 
and  anthranilic  acid  on  alkaline  hydrolysis. 

All  the  alkaloids  of  this  group  exert  powerful  toxic  effects  on  the  heart; 
o.oi  grm.  of  lycaconitine  and  of  myoctonine  suffice  to  stop  the  frog's  heart 
in  7  hours. 

Assay  of  Aconite  and  its  Preparations. — In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
1914,  an  alkaloidal  standard  for  aconite  root  and  its  preparations  is  intro* 
duced.    The  following  method  of  assay  is  directed  for  the  root: 

Into  a  small  stoppered  glass  percolator,  provided  with  a  glass  tap  and 
suitably  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  introduce  10  grm.  of  aconite  root  in  No. 
40  powder  and  75  c.c.  of  alcohol  (70%).  Macerate  for  4  hours,  shaking  oc- 
casionally. Then  allow  percolation  to  proceed  slowly  untU  the  liquid  ceases 
to  drop.  Continue  the  percolation  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the  same 
menstruum  until  1 50  c.c.  have  been  collected  or  the  root  is  exhausted.  Evapo- 
rate the  percolate  to  dryness  in  a  shallow  porcelain  evaporating  basin,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  60°.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  5  c.c.  of  iV/io 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  water.  Filter  into  a  sepa- 
rating funnel,  washing  the  dish,  and  filter  with  about  30  c.c.  of  water.    Add 

1  Arch,  Pharm,,  19x3,  asx.  8. 
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to  the  mixed  filtrate  and  washings  25  ex.  of  ether  and  2  c.c.  of  solution  of 
ammonia^  and  shake  for  i  minute.  After  separation  draw  off  the  lower 
layer  into  a  flask,  and  filter  the  ethereal  solution  into  a  beaker.  Return 
the  contents  of  the  flask  to  the  separator,  add  20  c.c.  of  ether  and  again 
shake  for  i  minute,  separating  the  aqueous  liquid  and  filtering  the  ethereal 
solution  into  the  beaker.  Repeat  the  operation  with  two  other  portions, 
each  of  20  c.c.  of  ether.  Evaporate  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions  to  dryness, 
dry  the  residue  at  60®,  dissolve  it  in  5  c.c.  of  N/20  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  titrate  back  with  N/20  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  tincture  of  cochineal  being  used  as  indicator.  Deduct 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution  required  from  5,  multiply  the 
difference  by  0.3217;  the  result  will  be  the  percentage  of  ether-soluble 
alkaloids  in  the  powdered  root. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  root  shall  contain  not  less  than  0.4% 
of  alkaloid  when  assayed  by  the  above  process  and  that  the  tincture  shall  be 
standardised  to  contain  0.04%. 

Attention^  has  been  drawn  to  the  importance  attaching  to  the  comparison 
of  weight  and  titration  values;  the  theoretical  figure  0.06434  grm. 
per  c.c.  of  N/10  acid  is  frequently  exceeded,  showing  that  other  bases  are 
present.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  important  to  extract  the  acid  aqueous 
liquor  with  ether  very  completely  before  rendering  alkaline  to  extract  the 
alkaloid  and  that  the  acidity  of  this  liquor  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
excessive. 

Tozicological  Detectkm  of  Aconite. — ^Fiihner*  points  out  that  in  forensic 
cases  aconitine  may  best  be  detected  by  observing  its  action  upon  the  isolated 
frog's  heart.  The  peristalsis  shown  on  the  tracings  is  characteristic.  0.005 
mg.  may  be  detected  in  this  way.  While  the  tingling  on  the  tongue  is  a 
valuable  indication,  a  similar  effect,  though  weaker,  is  produced  by  veratrine. 

1  Evan's  Anahrtical  Notes,  191 1>  la  and  13. 
"^Ardu  Exp.  Path.  Pkarm.,  19x1,  66^  178. 


ATROPINE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 


By  FRANCIS  H.  CARR. 

TROPEINES  Ain>  SCOPOLEINES. 

Their  constitution  being  well  known,  the  chemistry  of  atropine  and  hyos- 
cyamine  has  undergone  little  advance  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI. 
The  new  derivatives  which  have  been  described,  such  as  the  sulphuric  acid 
esters^  and  the  methyl  methosulphites'  do  not,  from  their  character,  call  for 
further  description  in  the  present  work. 

The  alkaloid  pseudo-hyoscyamine  which  was  previously  regarded  as  aa 
isomer  of  atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  has  been  shown'  to  differ  in  composi- 
tion from  these  alkaloids.  It  is  devoid  of  the  methyl  group  attached  to  the 
nitrogen  atom,  having  the  formula  CieHnOsN  and  it  has  consequently  been 
renamed  norhyoscyamine.  Its  racemic  modification  noratropine  has  also 
been  prepared  by  Carr  and  Re3molds.  When  hydrol3rsed  with  alkalis,  these 
alkaloids  yield  nortropanol  and  tropic  add.  They  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula 

CHf  CH CHs  CaHt 

NH  CH,O.CO.CH. 


CH, CH CHi  CH,-OH 

Noratropine  and  norhyoscyamine  react  readily  with  methyl  iodide,  fonnii^ 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine  respectively,  and  by  using  other  alkyl  iodides 
homologous  N-alkyl  derivatives  are  formed. 

Hyosdne.—^The  constitution  of  hyosdne  (scopolamine)  remains  unknown, 
but  the  work  of  WillstSltter  and  his  collaborators*  indicates  that  one  of  (be 
oxygen  atoms  of  scopoline  (the  base  derived  by  hydrolysis)  is  attached  by 
an  ether-like  linking,  the  other  being  present  as  an  hydroxyl.  fmtifff 
Tutin'  has  shown  that  scopoline  may  be  obtained  in  its  optically  active 
form,  and  must  contain  either  one  or  two  as3rmmetric  carbon  atoms;  if  the 
latter  be  the  case,  the  asymmetric  groupings  must  be  similar. 

The  following  new  substances  in  this  group  of  alkaloids  call  for  furOiec 
description. 

>  Hoffman  La  Roche  ft  Co..  D.R.P..  a47455  An<i  347457* 

*  Gerber.  D.R.P.,  228204. 

*  Carr  and  Reynolds.  Trans,,  191  >>  ioi»  974* 

*  ZtU,  physioL  Ckem,,  I9xa*  79*  146. 
»  Trans.,  19 10.  97,  X793. 
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Norattopiney  CieHsiOsN,  is  a  white  crystalline  base,  m.  p.  1x3^-114^;  it 
eadily  combines  with  water,  forming  a  monohydrate,  m.  p.  73^  Noratro- 
>ine  and  its  salts  are  optically  inactive. 

Narairopine  hydrocUoridCf  (B,HC1),  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
rnd  acetone  in  silky  needles  m.  p.  193^;  naratropine  stdphaUf  (62,112804), 
separates  from  water  in  long  needles,  m.  p.  257^;  naratropine  aurichlaride, 
(ByHAuClO,  forms  rosettes  of  leaflets  which  melt  mider  hot  water,  and 
crystallise  on  cooling,  m.  p.  157®. 

Noiliyoscyamine,  C16H21O8N,  has  been  shown  by  Carr  and  Reynolds^  to 
occur  in  Datura  metel  o.oi  %,  Datura  metdoides  0.02%,  Duboisia  myopor aides 
0.15%  and  Scopoliajapolica  0.03%.  These  authors  also  point  out  that  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  it  occurs  mDakirafasiuosa  and  Mandragara  vernalis. 
Norhyoscyamine  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles,  m.  p.  145.5^.  '^^  specific 
rotatory  power  of  the  pure  base  in  50%  alcohol  is  [a^]  ""  23.0. 

Norhyoscyamine  hydrochloride^  (B,HC1),  forms  rosettes  of  needles  from 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.  p.  207^,  norhyosc3ramine  sulphate^  (B2,H2S04,  3HtO), 
crystallises  from  acetone  and  water  in  long  slender  silky  needles,  m.  p.  249^; 
noThyosc3ramine  auricUoride,  (ByHAuCU),  separates  from  alcohol  and  water 
in  glistening  golden  yellow  scales,  m.  p.  1 78^-1 79^ 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Tropeines. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
properties  of  the  gold  salts  and  picrates  of  these  alkaloids  constitute  the  best 
means  of  identifying  them  when  sufficient  substance  is  available.  Carr* 
shows  that  when  working  with  pure  alkaloid  ^0  grain  may  be  identified  by 
the  aurichloride  and  3^o  gnun  by  the  picrate  method. 

The  following  table  gives  the  melting  point  of  the  chief  salts  of  the  alka- 
loids of  this  group. 


HycM- 
cy  amine 


Atropin« 


Norh^o- 
icy  amine 


Nor- 
atroptne 


I-H70- 
■cme 


i-Scopol- 

amme 


Alkaloid 

Hydiochloride. 

Snlphate 

Oxalate 

Aurichloride.. . 
Picrate 


X07* 


aos-ao9 
Z76 

I6S 
165-166 


1x6-117* 
X63 

196-IP7 
137-139 
175-176 


140.5' 
907 
349 
34s 

178-179 
220 


113-114' 

193 

257 
347-348 

1S7 

337 


300" 


198-300 
180-181 


308* 

193 


The  test  for  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  described  in  paragraph  2,on  page 
307  of  Vol.  VI  has  been  modified  by  Labat.'  A  particle  of  the  alkaloid  is 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  2  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  acid  and  i  drop  of  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate  added  On  warming,  the 
characteristic  hawthorn  odour  develops  and  changes  to  the  odour  of  benz- 
aldehyde.  The  latter  odour  is  also  produced  when  the  alkaloid  is  boiled 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  h3^obromite« 


^Loc  cU, 

>  CJkMn.  World,  x,  3« 

«  BmJL  Soc,  Pksnm.  Bord.,  April,  I9i4i  148 
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For  the  assay  of  belladonna  leaves  the   British  Pharmacopcna  1914 
gives  the  following  method: 

Into  a  small  stoppered  glass  percolator  provided  with  a  glass  tap  and 
suitably  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  introduce  10  grm.  of  belladonna  leaves 
in  No.  60  powder,  and  50  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  i  volume  and  ether 
4  volumes.    Shake,  set  aside  for  19  minutes,  then  add  2  c.c  of  solution  of  am- 
monia diluted  with  3  c.c.  of  water,  and  set  aside  for  i  hour,  shaking  fre- 
quently.   Then  allow  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  receiving  the  percolate 
in  a  separator  containing  6  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  20  C.C.  of  water.    When  the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  continue  the  per- 
colation with  a  further  50  c.c.  or  more  of  the  ether-chloroform  mixture, 
added  in  small  quantities  until  the  leaves  are  exhausted.    Shake  the  sef^- 
rator  well,  and,  after  separation,  draw  off  the  acid  liquid  into  a  second 
separator.    Repeat  the  extraction  of  the  ether-chloroform  solution  with  two 
successive  portions,  each  of  10  c.c.  of  the  diluted  acid.    Make  the  mixed 
acid  solution  alkaline  with  solution  of  ammonia,  and  shake  out  with  three 
successive  portions  of  15,  15,  and  5  c.c.  of  chloroform.    Evaporate  the 
mixed  chloroform  solutions  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  3  c.c.  of  ether, 
and  again  evaporate  to  dryness.    Dissolve  the  residue  in  10  c.c.  of  A720 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  iV^/20  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide, tincture  of  cochineal  being  used  as  an  indicator.    Deduct  the  number 
of  C.C.  of  the  alkaline  solution  required  from  10,  multiply  the  difference  bj 
0.1446;  the  product  will  be  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  the  leaves. 

The  method  given  for  the  assay  of  liquid  extract  of  belladonna  in  the 
1914  B.  P.  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  previous  B.  P.  but  omits  the  first 
alkaline  extraction.  The  following  method  is  given  for  the  assay  of  dry 
extract  of  belladonna,  tincture  of  belladonna  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus: 

Evaporate  100  c.c.  in  an  evaporating  basin  on  a  water-bath,  until  it 
measures  about  10  c.c,  add,  if  necessary,  sufficient  alcohol  (90%)  to  dissolve 
any  separated  substance,  and  transfer  to  a  separator,  rinsing  the  dish  with. 
a  little  water.  Add  10  c.c.  of  water,  20  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  2  cc.  of 
solution  of  ammonia.  Shake  well  and  separate  the  chloroform  layer.  Re- 
peat the  extraction  with  two  successive  portions  of  10  c.c.  of  chloroform. 
Mix  the  chloroform  solutions,  and  shake  them  with  10  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  in  water.  Separate  the  chloro- 
form solution.  Repeat  the  shaking  with  a  further  10  cc.  of  the  acidified 
water.  Mix  the  acid  solutions,  add  20  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  4  cc  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  Shake  well,  draw  off  the  chloroform  solution  into  a 
beaker,  and  repeat  the  extraction  with  two  further  portions,  each  of  10  cc. 
of  chloroform.  Allow  the  mixed  chloroform  solutions  to  evaporate,  dry  the 
residue  on  a  water-bath  30  minutes,  dissolve  it  in  10  cc  of  N/20  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  N/20  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  using 
tincture  of  cochineal  as  indicator.  Deduct  the  number  of  cc.  of  alkaline 
solution  required  from  lO;  and  multiply  the  difference  by  0.01446;  the  prod- 
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t  will  be  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in  100  c.c.  of 
e  tincture. 
The  B.  P.y  1914,  adopts  the  following  standards: 

Bdladonmi  l«Avei  Not  lest  than  0.3  %  of  alkaloid. 

Balladonna  root  No  standard. 

Bdladonna  idaster  o.  as  %  of  alkaloid. 

Belladonna  ointment  0.6%  of  alkaloid. 

Bxt.  of  belladonna  dried  0.9S  to  x. 05  %  of  alkaloid. 

Bxt.  of  belladonna  liquid  o. 75  % w/v  of  alkaloid. 

Bxt.  of  hyoecyamus  o. 3  %  of  alkaloid. 

Tinct.  of  belladonna  o . 03s  %  w  /v  of  alkaloid. 

A  suggestion^  has  been  made  that  for  the  determination  of  atropine  the 
isoluble  silicotungstate  should  be  precipitated  and  weighed.  The  salt  is 
^luble  less  than  i  part  in  40,000  and  has  the  composition  i2W0t>  SiOs, 
H|Oy4B,  after  drying  at  20^. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VI. 

Paee  956,  last  line,  for  "acetyV  read  "  acyl." 
Page  397,  last  line,  for  "page  391"  read  pages  aQX  and  303." 
Page  398,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  ^'Atropamine. — Apo-atropine"  read  '^Atropamine- 
Apo--atro]»2ne.'' 

Page  299,  Hne  3  from  bottom,  ^page  291"  should  read  "pages  289  and  290.'' 

>  O.  JaviDiar,  BmlL  Sci.  Pkarm,,  1910,  315 


COCAINE. 


By  SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER. 

Separation  and  Identification  of  Cocaine. — H.  C.  Fuller^  gives  the 
following  method: 

Solid  substances  are  dissolved  in  water  or  in  N/i  sulphuric  add,  or  if 
necessary  they  are  extracted  with  alcohol  containing  ammonia,  water  is 
added,  and  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  evaporated.  Syrups  should  be  diluted  to 
the  consistence  of  a  50%  sugar  solution  and  freed  from  gum  and  fat  wfaeo 
present.  The  solution,  containing  a  slight  excess  of  anmionia,  is  shaken 
in  a  separating  funnel  with  three  successive  portions  of  50  c.c.  of  Prcdius  mix- 
ture (ether  4  parts,  chloroform  i  part,  alcohol  i  part),  and  the  combined 
extracts  are  filtered  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  on  a  hot  water-bati. 
The  moist  residue  is  taken  up  with  25  c.c.  of  N/i  sulphuric  acid,  added  in 
portions  of  not  more  than  10  c.c,  the  mixture  being  warmed  and  filtered 
after  each  addition,  and  is  finally  washed  with  a  little  water.  The  add 
solution  is  shaken  with  five  successive  portions  (15  c.c.  each)  of  chloroform, 
and  the  united  chloroform  extracts  washed  with  10  c.c.  of  water,  which  is 
added  to  the  acid  solution,  whilst  the  chloroform  is  discarded.  The  add 
solution  is  ne^t  shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  petroleum  benzin  (b.  p.  40-^^, 
the  extract  discarded,  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  added  to  the  acid  solution, 
and  the  extraction  thrice  repeated  with  15  c.c.  of  benzin  each  time.  The 
united  benzin  extracts  are  washed  once  with  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated 
rapidly  on  the  water-bath  in  a  current  of  air.  The  residue  will  then  contain 
any  cocaine  that  was  originally  present.  A  test  is  made  for  alkaloids  in  a 
portion  of  the  residue  with  mercuric  iodide  solution,  and  if  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  the  remainder  of  the  residue  is  heated  with  2  c.c.  of  strong  nitric 
acid  on  the  water-bath  until  there  is  no  further  odour  of  nitric  acid,  and 
then  cooled  and  treated  with  5  to  10  drops  of  iV/5  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  solution.  On  gently  warming  the  dish,  cocaine,  when  present 
even  in  minute  traces,  gives  off  the  odour  of  ethyl  benzoate.  A  purple 
colouradon  indicates  the  presence  of  atropine,  strychnine  or  yohimbine, 
though  in  some  instances  a  similar  colouration  is  given  by  the  residue  from 
the  coca  leaf.  An  odour  of  ethyl  benzoate  is  also  produced  by  tropacocaine, 
benzoylecgonine  and  aconitine,  but  the  first  two  may  be  differentiated  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  whilst  benzoylecgonine  and  aconidne  are  not 
removed  to  any  great  extent  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  benzin.    Cocaine 

1  Teckn.  Division  of  Drugs^  U.  S.  DepL  Agric,,  Bweau  qf  Chem,,  BuU.  150,  April  33,  19x2.  41-43. 
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ay  also  be  identified  by  the  crystalline  compound  which  it  gives  with 
^old  chloride.  Moreover,  when  heated  for  i^^  hours  in  a  strong  closed 
3  ask  on  the  water-bath  with  15  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few 
cjn^tals  of  salicylic  acid,  cocaine  will  give  rise  to  an  odour  of  oil  of  winter- 
green,  whereas  tropacocaine  does  not  give  this  reaction.  This  test  might 
aJso  indicate  cinnamylcocaine  and  the  truxillins,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  of  these  gives  the  ethyl  benzoate  reaction. 

IMfferentiatioii  of  Cocaine    from  Its  Substttutes. — ^D.   Sherbatshev^ 
describes  the  following  method.    Three  reagents  are  required:  (i)   10% 
a<]ueous  solution  of  ammonia;  (2)  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  (i  :io);  (3) 
sa^turated  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.    Three  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion under  examination  are  placed  separately  on  an  object  glass  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.    To  one  of  these  drops  is  added  a  drop  of  solution  No.  i,  to 
the  second  a  drop  of  No.  3,  to  the  third  a  drop  of  No.  3.    A  precipitate  may 
or  may  not  be  formed  in  one  or  all  cases.    A  transitory  precipitate  ({.«., 
one  sol.  in  excess  of  reagent)  is  not  to  be  considered  a  precipitate.    In  the 
event  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  following  compounds,  the  following  are 
the  indications: 


NH«OH 


KOH 


NaHCOa 


StoTune.. 


Nirvanine.. 
Alyinne... . 
Holocaine.. 
Novocmine. 


Ppt. 


Ppt. 
Ppt. 
Ppt. 


Ppt. 
Paint  pot. 
Ppt.  diiaolvM* 
Pxrt. 
Ppt. 
Ppt. 


.    Ppt. 

'Pptl 

Pptl 


Stovaine  and  holocaine  3rield  precipitates  with  each  reagent.  However, 
since  holocaine  is  little  used  on  account  of  its  toxicity,  a  precipitate  with 
each  reagent  is  strongly  indicative  of  stovaine.  The  behaviour  of  /9-eucaine 
and  novocaine  is  likely  to  mislead,  since  the  faint  precipitate  yielded  by 
the  former  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic 

^Apoih,  Zii„  27,  441* 
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By  frank  O.  TAYLOR. 

The  short  time  that  has  elapsed  smce  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI  renders 
any  extensive  revision  of  the  chapter  on  Opium  Alkaloids  unnecessary,  aJ- 
though  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  work  on  analytical  processes  ap- 
plicable to  opium  and  its  alkaloids  during  the  past  3  years,  as  compared  mtt 
preceding  years.  Quite  a  Uttle  new  work  has  been  published,  but  no  voy 
radical  changes  of  former  methods  are  involved  and  the  exact  estimatiba 
of  morphine  either  in  opium  or  in  medicinal  compounds  remains  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  alkaloidal  assays,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  provoking 
discussion  and  criticism.  The  writer  will  endeavour  to  give  sufficient  in- 
formation regarding  new  tests  or  modifications  of  old  methods  to  permit  of 
their  satisfactory  use,  but  detailed  discussion  cannot  be  attempted  in 
most  instances,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  to  any  published  papers 
which  do  not  present  any  really  new  material.  For  convenience  of  reference 
the  subheads  of  this  chapter  will  be  identical  with  those  in  Vol.  VI,  and  the 
page  numbers  will  frequently  be  referred  to  as  an  added  help  in  connecting 
this  new  material  with  the  old. 

Constitatioa  of  Opium  Bases  (Vol.  VI,  355-361). — ^Some  additional 
work  has  been  done  on  the  constitution  of  the  opium  alkaloids  and  their  de- 
rivatives, but  as  this  does  not  necessitate  any  pronounced  change  in  stat^ 
ments  already  made  and  has  no  bearing  on  analytical  processes  there  is  no 
need  to  embody  certain  of  these  theoretical  considerations  in  this  chapter. 

Behaviour  of  Opium  Bases  wifli  Solvents  (Vol.  VI,  362). — Some  dder 
work  not  referred  to  in  Vol.  VI  is  that  of  Schindelmeiser^  on  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  carbon  tetrachloride  on  alkaloids,  among  which  the  following  determi- 
nations should  be  recorded  here.  The  figures  are  grm.  dissolved  in  100  c& 
at  17^:  Morphine  0.033  grm.,  codeine  1.328  grm.,  papaverine  0.203  grm., 
narceine  o.oii  grm. 

The  solubility  of  morphine  and  narcotine  in  acetone,  water  and  mixtures 
of  these  has  been  investigated  by  Guerin'  who  used  these  solubilities  as  the 
basis  of  a  modified  opium  assay  (see  page  505). 

Figures  indicate  amount  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  at  15^. 


>  Ch*m,  ZeiL,  igoz,  as,  zag. 
*  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1913,  7,  438. 
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Anhydrous  aoetono 


Acetone  and  water, 
equal  parts 


Water 


Narootine.. 


Z.38  gmu 
41.96  grm. 


1.33  ffrm- 
0.70  grm. 


o.a88  grm. 
0.1       grm. 


For  new  determinations  on  dionin  see  that  heading. 

C(dour  Reactions  of  Opium  Bases  (Vol.  VI,  366-370). — For  several  new 
colour  reactions,  some  of  which  are  quite  useful,  see  under  the  proper  alkaloidal 
headings. 

Salts  of  Moiphine  (Vol.  VI,  376-379). — Morphine  sulphate  as  obtained 
commercially  has  been  foimd  frequently  to  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
codeine  sulphate  as  an  impurity.  Engelhardt  and  Jones^  in  four  samples 
found  from  1.45%  to  3.97%,  and  Williams'  in  five  samples  found  from  0.9% 
to  7.0%,  wlule  in  tablets  he  found  codeine  sulphate  to  the  extent  of  2.5%  to 
6.5%  of  the  morphine  sulphate  present.  He  demonstrated  that  morphine 
when  precipitated  from  even  a  dilute  solution  containing  codeine  was  liable 
to  carry  a  part  of  the  codeine  along  with  it,  thus  accounting  for  its  presence 
in  commercial  morphine  salts.  For  method  of  estimation  see  under  the  sec- 
tions  on  Codeine. 

Engelhardt  and  Winters*  compare  several  methods  of  estimating  the 
purity  of  morphine  salts  and  find  that  morphine  nitrate  rarely  runs  above 
90%  of  the  theoretical  purity;  they  do  not  indicate  what  the  impurities 
are  or  whether  this  is  solely  a  case  of  a  different  amount  of  water  of  crys- 
tallisation than  is  ordinarily  calculated.  They  find  morphine  acetate  also 
contains  somewhat  below  100%  of  the  theoretical  strength. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Morphine  (Vol.  VI,  379-387). — ^This  section 
as  in  Vol.  VT  deals  chiefly  with  qualitative  tests,  though  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  elaboration  for  roughly  quantitative  work. 

Fabinyi*  reports  on  a  colour  test  for  morphine  originally  devised  by 
Radulescu  as  follows:  To  the  solution  to  be  tested  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  then  a  very  small  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite 
either  in  dry  form  or  solution,  and  finally  make  alkaline  with  either  ammonia 
or  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide.  In  the  presence  of  morphine  a  red  colour 
at  once  appears  which  is  destroyed  by  acid  and  restored  by  alkali.  When  the 
solution  is  very  dilute  the  colour  is  more  of  a  mahogany  shade.  In  strong 
solutions  a  green  colour  is  produced  on  adding  the  sodium  nitrite  and  before 
the  alkali  is  added.  The  same  test  is  reported  on  by  Radulescu^  who  tried 
it  on  150  substances  and  found  but  one  (a  lettuce  extract  of  doubtful  purity) 
that  gave  a  similar  indication.  He  considers  that  the  colour  probably  de- 
pends on  the  formation  of  nitroxanthranol.  This  colour  is  not  extracted  by 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  or  ether.    The  test  has  the  great  advantage  of 

I  Drug,  Cire,,  19x1  555. 

*  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  19x2,  84*  39X- 

s  J.  Am.  Pharm,  Assoc.,  191 5t  4»  ^88. 

*  OesUrr.  Chem.  ZtU,,  X9xa»  I8»  6x. 

*  BoU,  chim.  farm,,  19x3.  S^f  865* 
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being  applicable  to  many  compounds  without  extracting  the  morphine  in  ap- 
proximately pure  form.  The  writer  has  had  so  far  only  a  limited  experience 
with  the  test  but  has  verified  its  usefulness  in  showing  the  presence  of  moq)]iine 
directly  in  solutions  of  compound  tablets  and  in  mixtures  such  as  Tr.  opium 
camphorated.  It  accurately  distinguishes  morphine  from  codeine  and  dionin, 
which  give  no  colour  with  the  test,  but  is  not  so  dependable  in  the  case  of 
heroin  as  this  substance  gives  a  slight  colour  almost  identical  with  that  of 
morphine  in  very  dilute  solution,  so  by  this  test  alone  one  cannot  be  certain 
whether  there  is  present  only  a  minute  quantity  of  morphine  or  a  large  amount 
of  heroin.  With  equal  amounts  of  the  two  the  colour  from  the  morphine  is 
very  much  more  intense.  This  test  also  distinguishes  morphine  from  apo- 
morphine,  which  alkaloid  gives  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  reaction  d^ 
scribed  under  apomorphine  (page  499). 

Aloy  and  Rabaut^  report  further  experiments  on  the  test  with  uranium 
acetate  or  nitrate  (see  Vol.  VI,  386).  It  is  preferable  to  add  a  small  cr3rstal  of 
uranium  nitrate  to  the  solutions  under  test  rather  than  a  5%  solution.  They 
now  claim  it  will  detect  as  little  as  0.05  mg.  of  morphine,  but  to  do  so  the  con- 
ditions must  be  the  best  possible  and  it  is  not  so  delicate  as  a  number  of  other 
tests;  furthermore  it  is  not  characteristic  of  morphine  but  is  given  by  many 
substances  which  contain  a  phenolic  hydroxyl  group. 

Oliver  has  very  recently^  described  as  a  new  test  one  based  on  the  catalytic 
action  of  copper,  apparently  being  unaware  that  Denig&s  in  1910  published 
what  is  practically  the  same  test  (see  Vol.  VI,  386).  However,  his  pecuBar 
method  of  applying  it  seems  to  render  it  more  delicate  than  in  the  form 
originaUy  proposed  by  Deniges,  or  at  least  this  is  indicated  by  the  writer's 
brief  experience  with  the  modified  test.  To  the  solution  under  test  add  i 
or  2  C.C.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  and  sufficient  28%  ammonia  to 
make  distinctly  alkaline,  and  stir  with  a  bright  copper  wire  when  a  port 
wine  or  dark  cherry  colour  quickly  develops.  The  use  of  the  wire  enables  a 
more  delicate  adjustment  of  the  test  than  by  the  use  of  copper  sulphate 
solution.  To  render  it  more  delicate  add  a  little  solution  of  potassium  cyan- 
ide after  stirring  with  the  copper  wire,  to  destroy  any  blue  colour  from  the 
copper  and  ammonia.  The  test  will  detect  in  a  pure  solution  as  little  as 
0.02  mg.  of  morphine.  The  writer  has  verified  the  statement  of  Derng^, 
which  is  contrary  to  that  of  Oliver,  that  heroin  gives  a  similar  indication; 
in  fact  this  alkaloid  responds  to  the  test  even  more  quickly  than  morphine 
and  the  colour  is  almost  identical.  Codeine  and  dionin  give  no  colour,  but 
apomorphine  gives  a  raspberry  red  that  fades  rather  quickly. 

The  peculiar  effect  of  morphine  on  white  mice  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
biological  test  by  Hermann.'  These  animals  treated  h3^odermically  with 
morphine  become  abnormally  active  and  excitable,  especially  to  noises,  and  the 
tail  assumes  an  S-shaped  curve  over  the  back.    It  is  stated  that  5  mg.  gives 

t  BuU.  Soc.  Chim,,  19x4,  15,  680. 
s  Mtd,  ChronicUt  1914.  27,  aai. 
*  Biochem.  Zeit.,  191  ^t  39>  216. 
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a  reaction  in  2  minutes  which  persists  over  20  hours,  and  0.01  mg.  showed 
an  effect  in  12  minutes  which  lasted  1-2  hours.  This  test  is  not  specially 
useful  but  can  be  employed  to  check  preliminary  solutions  obtained  in 
forensic  work. 

Apomorphine  (Vol.  VI,  387-389). — ^In  the  coiurse  of  certain  experi- 
ments V.  Paolini^  found  that  the  hydrochloride  contained  an  average  amount 
of  4.2%  of  water  or  0.75  H^O  in  each  molecule.  He  also  prepared  a  dibenzo* 
aUf  m.  p.  156^,  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  in  presence  of  p3nidine. 

The  formation  of  apomorphine  in  morphine  solutions  (see  Vol.  VI,  388) 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Feinberg'  who  finds  it  is  not  produced 
by  long-continued  boiling  of  solutions  of  morphine,  its  hydrochloride  or  other 
salts,  nor  by  long  standing  either  with  or  without  the  presence  of  nutrient 
media  to  promote  bacterial  action. 

Feinberg  also  describes  a  test  for  apomorphine  in  presence  of  morphine. 
To  a  solution  add  3  drops  of  1%  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
shake  with  i  c.c.  of  benzene.  In  presence  of  apomorphine  the  benzene  is 
coloured  amethyst-violet,  and  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  shaking,  the  colour  changes  to  violet-red  and,  on  long  stand- 
ing, to  violet.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
use  the  ferricyanide,  as  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  shaking 
with  benzene  gives  the  same  results,  only  a  little  more  slowly. 

On  making  a  solution  of  apomorphine  slightly  add  with  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  add  and  then  adding  a  very  little  sodium  nitrite,  a  magnificent 
deep  cherry-red  colour  appears.  The  colour  is  best  shown  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tion and  with  small  quantities  of  reagents.  The  test  serves  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish apomorphine  from  morphine,  but  will  detect  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  former  in  the  presence  of  much  morphine.  No  colour  is  imparted  to 
ether  or  chloroform  on  shaking  with  them,  but  on  adding  ammonia  the 
colour  changes  to  a  diirty  green,  and  then  on  shaking  with  ether  or  chloro- 
form these  solvents  assume  the  characteristic  violet  colour  derived  from 
s^morphine  as  in  the  preceding  test. 

The  test  given  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  389,  for  /3-chloromorphide  in  apomorphine 
should  specify  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  instead  of  the  carbonate. 

Heroin  (Vol.  VI,  389). — ^The  colour  tist  with  hexamethylene-tetramine 
and  sulphuric  add  is  best  applied  by  using  as  a  reagent  10  c.c.  of  the  con- 
centrated add  mixed  with  about  0.5  c.c.  of  10%  solution  of  hexamethylene- 
tetramine.  To  a  few  c.c.  of  this,  add  either  a  crystal  of  heroin  or  its  salts 
or  a  very  little  solution,  when  a  fine  purplish  or  violet  colour  at  once  ap- 
pears. This  is  not  characteristic,  as  morphine  and  codeine  give  similar 
colours  as  do  other  substances  of  a  phenolic  character.  The  test  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  given  by  formaldehyde  and  sulphuric  add. 

In  the  absence  of  morphine  or  other  interfering  substances  Miller'  uses 

>  AUi,  auad,  Lifuei^  1913,  aa.  II,  lai;  CIm,  Abst.,  X9i4«  79- 
*ZeiLPkysi6L  Chem»,  1913,  &(«  363. 
9  Am.  J,  FAof  «•.,  i9X5t  vr»  348. 


ATROPINE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 


By  FRANCIS  H.  CARR. 

TROPEINES  AND  SCOPOLEINES. 

Their  constitution  being  well  known,  the  chemistry  of  atropine  and  hyos- 
cyamine  has  undergone  little  advance  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VL 
The  new  derivatives  which  have  been  described,  such  as  the  sulphuric  add 
esters^  and  the  methyl  methosulphites^  do  not,  from  their  character,  caU  for 
further  description  in  the  present  work. 

The  alkaloid  pseudo-hyoscyamine  which  was  previously  regarded  as  ao 
isomer  of  atropine  and  hyosc3ramine,  has  been  shown'  to  differ  in  composi- 
tion from  these  alkaloids.  It  is  devoid  of  the  methyl  group  attached  to  the 
nitrogen  atom,  having  the  formula  CieHnOsN  and  ithasconsequendybeen 
renamed  norhyoscyamine.  Its  racemic  modification  noratropine  has  also 
been  prepared  by  Carr  and  Reynolds.  When  hydrolysed  with  alkaUs,  these 
alkaloids  yield  nortropanol  and  tropic  add.  They  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula 

CII2 CH CHs  CeHs 

NH  CH.O.CO.CH. 


CH, CH CHa  CH,-OH 

Noratropine  and  norhyoscyamine  react  readily  with  methyl  iodide,  fonnii^ 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine  respectively,  and  by  using  other  alkyl  iodides 
homologous  N-alkyl  derivatives  are  formed. 

Hyoscine. — 'The  constitution  of  hyosdne  (scopolamine)  remains  unknown, 
but  the  work  of  Willstatter  and  his  collaborators*  indicates  that  one  of  tfae 
oxygen  atoms  of  scopoline  (the  base  derived  by  hydrol3rsis)  is  attached  by 
an  ether-like  linking,  the  other  being  present  as  an  hydroxyL  Furtier, 
Tutin*  has  shown  that  scopoline  may  be  obtained  in  its  optically  active 
form,  and  must  contain  either  one  or  two  as3rmmetric  carbon  atoms;  if  tht 
latter  be  the  case,  the  as}mimetric  groupings  must  be  similar. 

The  following  new  substances  in  this  group  of  alkaloids  call  for  furt&er 
description. 

>  Hoffman  La  Roche  A  Co..  D.R.P.,  247455  and  347457* 
■  Gerber,  D.R.P.,  338204. 

*  Carr  and  Reynolds,  Trans,,  19x3,  ioi»  974* 

*  Z§ii.  Physiol,  Chem.,  1913,  79t  146. 
»  Trans.,  1910,  97.  1793. 
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Noratiopine,  CiaHsiOsN,  is  a  white  crystalline  base,  m.  p.  zz3''-ii4^;  it 
"eadily  combines  with  water,  forming  a  monohydrate,  m.  p.  73^.  Noratro- 
;>ine  and  its  salts  are  optically  inactive. 

Ntfrairopine  hydrochloride^  (B^HCl),  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ax:»tone  in  silky  needles  m.  p.  193^;  noriUropine  stdphaU^  (B2,H2S04)i 
separates  from  water  in  long  needles,  m.  p.  257^;  norairopine  aurichloride, 
(ByBLA^uCU),  forms  rosettes  of  leaflets  which  melt  mider  hot  water,  and 
crystallise  on  cooling,  m.  p.  157**. 

Noiliyosqneuiiine,  CiaHsiOsN,  has  been  shown  by  Carr  and  Resmolds^  to 
occur  in  Datura  metel  0.01%,  Datura  metdoides  0.02%,  Duboisia  myopor aides 
0-15%  and  Scopolia  japolica  0.03  %.  These  authors  also  point  out  that  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  it  occurs  in  Datura  fashiosa  and  Mandragara  vernalis. 
Norhyoscyamine  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles,  m.  p.  145.5^  '^^  specific 
rotatory  power  of  the  pure  base  in  50%  alcohol  is  [a^  —  23.0. 

Narkyoscyamine  hydrochloride^  (B,HC1),  forms  rosettes  of  needles  from 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.  p.  207°,  norhyoscyamine  sulphate^  (B2,HsS04,  3HsO), 
crystallises  from  acetone  and  water  in  long  slender  silky  needles,  m.  p.  249^; 
norhyoscyamine  aurichloride,  (B,HAuCl4)y  separates  from  alcohol  and  water 
in  glistening  golden  yellow  scales,  m.  p.  178^-1 79^ 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Tropeines. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
pro|>erties  of  the  gold  salts  and  picrates  of  these  alkaloids  constitute  the  best 
means  of  identif)dng  them  when  suffident  substance  is  available.  Carr* 
shows  that  when  working  with  pure  alkaloid  ^o  grain  may  be  identified  by 
the  aurichloride  and  }io  grain  by  the  picrate  method. 

The  following  table  gives  the  melting  point  of  the  chief  salts  of  the  alka- 
loids of  this  group. 


Hyo*- 
cyunine 


Atropine 


Norhjro- 
■cy  amine 


Nor^ 
atropine 


I-H70- 
scine 


i-ScopoU 
amine 


Alkaloid 

HydfocUoride. 

Sulphate 

Oxalate 

Aurichloride.. . 
Picrate 


107* 


ao5-ao9 

176 

Its 
165-166 


1x6-1 17** 
163 

196^197 
I37-X39 
175-176 


140.5" 

907 

349 

345 
178-179 

aao 


1x3-114 

193 

257 
347-34* 

1S7 

337 


300* 


198-300 
18O-X81 


ao8« 
193 


The  test  for  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  described  in  paragri^h  g,on  page 
307  of  Vol.  VI  has  been  modified  by  Labat.'  A  particle  of  the  alkaloid  is 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  2  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  acid  and  i  drop  of  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate  added.  On  warming,  the 
characteristic  hawthorn  odour  develops  and  changes  to  the  odour  of  benz- 
aldehyde.  The  latter  odour  is  also  produced  when  the  alkaloid  is  boiled 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite. 


^Loc.  cit. 

*  CkmiL  World,  i,  3. 

<  Bfttt,  Soc,  Pharm,  Bord.,  April,  I9i4t  148 
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In  the  spectroscope  this  solution  gives  an  absorption  band  near  the  infra- 
red with  a  I :  looo  solution. 

Thebaine  (Vol.  VI,  405-406). — In  Papaver  orientale  Klee^  has  found  both 
thebaine  and  a  new  alkaloid  which  he  csdls 

Iso-thebaine,  Ci7Hi4N(OCH8)«OH,  m.p.  203^-204**;  [ajo  =  +285-1^ 
in  alcohol.  It  gives  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  adds 
and  forms  an  ^bitartrate.  On  treating  with  nitric  add  it  gives  an  intense 
violet  colour  becoming  brownish  and  then  reddish-yeUow,  which  is  said  to 
be  characteristic.  It  may  be  separated  from  thebaine  by  heating  with  dflute 
hydrochloric  add  which  converts  the  thebaine  into  thebenine,  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  does  not  affect  the  ijo-thebaine. 

There  has  recently  been  a  tendency  to  use  for  medidnal  purposes  a 
mixture  of  some  of  the  opium  alkaloids  or  their  salts  in  a  pure  form,  owing 
to  the  fact,  now  fairly  wdl  established,  that  morphine  alone  difiFers  in  its 
physiological  action  from  a  mixture  with  other  alkaloids,  particularly  nar- 
cotilie,  and  the  analysis  of  these  may  be  mentioned  here. 

Ptotopon^  stated  to  be  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  combined  opium  alka- 
loids, has  been  examined  by  Mannich  and  Schwedes^  with  the  following 
result: 


Morphine 

Narcotine 

Codeine 

Other  opium  bases. 


47.5% 
XX. 2% 
6.4% 
xo.9% 


HiO 95* 

HCL 9.4% 

Mineral  substances o-3% 


Opiopon  is  a  similar  preparation,  but  Mannich  and  Schwedes  found  that 
the  composition  of  two  difiFerent  samples  varied  greatly. 

Opon  is  like  the  two  preceding  products  except  that  it  contains  no 
morphine. 

The  estimation  of  each  alkaloid  separatdy,  except  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant, is  out  of  the  question  as  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  estimation  of  morphine,  narcotine  and  codeine  is 
suffident  and  in  some  cases  that  of  morphine  alone. 

Annder'  reports  on  the  investigation  of  several  methods  of  estimating 
morphine  and  prefers,  of  the  crystallisation  methods  tried,  that  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (Vol.  VI,  423)  as  modified  by  Debourdeaux  (see  page  507). 
Of  the  shake-out  methods  the  following  is  the  one  that  gave  the  best  results 
which,  however,  were  about  i-S%  too  high: 

Dissolve  0.8  to  i.o  grm.  in  30  c.c.  of  water  and  add  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  containing  i.o  grm.  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Shake  out 
with  three  10  c.c.  portions  of  chloroform  saturated  with  morphine,  agitating 
gently  to  avoid  an  emulsion.  The  chloroform  solution  is  drawn  ofiF  and  filtered 
through  paper  wetted  by  chloroform.  60  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
chloroform  and  isohntyl  alcohol  are  then  passed  through  this  same  filter  into 
the  separator  containing  the  original  aqueous  solution.    Shake  for  10  minutes 

1  Arch,  Pharm.,  X9X4.  aS^f  3ix. 
*Apotk.  ZHt.,  19x3.  2B,  8a. 
*  Arch.  Pharm.,  191  a.  250,  x86. 
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and  draw  off  into  another  separating  funnel.  Repeat  the  extraction  with  20 
and  10  C.C.  of  the  same  mixture.  The  united  extracts  are  then  shaken  with  10 
cc.  of  water,  the  water  discarded,  the  chloroform-ij^butyl  alcohol  solution 
filtered  into  a  clean  separator  through  a  filter  wet  with  chloroform.  Shake 
out  ^with  20  cc.  of  N/10  hydrochloric  add  and  wash  with  two  10  cc.  portions 
of  w^ter.  Titrate  the  combined  add  solution  with  N/10  alkali,  using  iodeosin 
indicator  in  the  presence  of  30  cc.  of  ether. 

ISorphine-Darcotine  Meconate,  jknown  also  under  the  name  Narcophine, 
is  a  double  salt  of  morphine,  containing  equi-molecular  quantities  of  mor- 
phine, narcotine  and  meconic  add,  with  4  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. This  theoretical  constitution  is  not  exactly  carried  out  in  practice,  as 
is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  theoretical  values  and  an  analysis  by  Dott^ 
sho^wn  in  the  table  bdow: 

Theory  Analyais 

Morphine 39-38%  3X-3% 

Narcotine 4a. 57%  38-6% 

Meconic  acid ao.oz  %  24.6% 

Water 743%  55% 

This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  feebly  basic  character  of  narcotine 
and  to  the  tendency  of  meconic  add  to  behave  in  some  respects  like  a  tribasic 
acid.  Narcophine  obtained  by  interaction  of  the  proper  proportions  of  its 
three  constituents  in  alcohol  and  predpitation  by  ether  is  completely  soluble 
in  12  parts  of  water  at  20^,  which  solution  can  be  sterilised  in  the  usual  way. 
A  physical  mixture  of  the  three  does  not  give  a  clear  solution  in  water. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  mixture  of  ]/i  grain  (0.016 
grm.)  of  morphine  hydrochloride  and  the  same  of  narcotine  hydrochloride 
gives  a  dear  solution  in  i  cc  of  water  that  soon  throws  down  a  crystalline 
predpitate  of  narcotine,  espedally  if  heated. 

An  approximate  assay  of  morphine-narcotine  meconate  may  be  made 
according  to  Dott  {loc.  cii.)  by  titrating  the  morphine  directly  with  N/10  add 
using  cochineal  as  indicator.  The  end  point  is  not  distinct  but  fairly  good  re- 
sults are  obtainable,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  narcotine  and  meconic  add. 
In  similar  manner  the  meconic  add  may  be  titrated  with  N/10  alkali  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  From  these  results  the  narcotine  and  water 
may  be  calculated. 

A  more  accurate  but  much  longer  method  is  to  extract  the  narcotine  by 
shaking  the  aqueous  solution,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  with  four  or  five 
large  portions  of  ether,  evaporate  the  ethereal  solutions  to  dryness  and  wdgh 
or  titrate.  The  morphine  is  estimated  by  collecting  the  crystalline  predp- 
itate, washing  with  alcohol  saturated  with  morphine,  drying  and  weighing  or 
by  redissolving  the  crystals  with  add,  making  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  ex- 
tracting with  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  isohwtyl  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
drying  and  wdghing.    By  a  process  of  this  kind,  collecting  the  crystallised 

1  Pkarm.  J,,  19x3  (4),  36,  99* 
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morphine  as  first  mentioned,  Puckner^  obtained  from  narcophine,  morphine 
31.12%  and  narcotine  44.25%  and  found,  by  drying,  7.14%  water. 

The  meconic  add  may  also  be  estimated  by  the  colourimetric  method 
described  on  page  506. 

Opium. 

(Vol.  VI,  407). 

Alkaloids  (Vol.  VI,  408). — Work  by  Van  Itallie  and  Kerbosch*  has  shown 
that  opium  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt,  China,  France  and  America  con- 
tained morphine,  codeine,  narcotine,  nafceine,  thebaine  and  papaverine,  but 
Indian  opium  from  Bengal,  Benares  and  the  so-called  Patna  opium  did  not 
contain  papaverine. 

Mossier'  gives  results  of  an  extended  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
morphine  in  the  capsules  of  the  opium  poppy  under  a  number  of  conditions. 
The  whole  air-dried  capsules  contained  0.1369%  of  morphine,  and  those 
sterilised  for  half  an  hour  in  hot  alcohol  vapour  to  destroy  ferments  contained 
0.130%.  After  the  exudations  of  the  latex  from  the  scarified  capsules  a 
notable  quantity  of  morphine  remains  in  the  capsules.  In  the  ripe  o^sules 
the  morphine  falls  to  0.053%. 

Adulteration  of  Opium(Vol.  VI,  417). — ^von  Friedrichs*  has  investi- 
gated the  efiFect  of  various  moulds  on  opium  alkaloids  and  reports  that 
PenicUlium  glaucum  and  Citromyces  gldber  do  not  attack  any  of  the 
important  opium  alkaloids.  Aspergillus  niger  attacks  narcotine  and 
codeine  but  not  morphine,  whilst  Aspergillus  ostianus,  found  especially  on 
Turkish  opium,  appears  to  decompose  morphine  slightly  as  well  as 
narcotine  and  codeine. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium  (Vol.  VI,  417-433). — Several  investi- 
gators have  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  morphine 
in  opium  is  often  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  any 
assay  process  that  involves  preliminary  extraction  of  the  opium  with  water  is 
liable  to  give  low  results.  (See  Debourdeaux,*  Collard,*  La  Tour  and  Nal- 
passe,^  and  Shreve.*)  Results  obtained  by  Debourdeaiix  also  indicate  that 
in  a  powdered  opium  the.  amount  of  insoluble  morphine  increases  with  age 
but  not  at  a  definite  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  total  amount  of  morphine 
decreases  slightly,  probably  due  to  the  action  of  an  oxydase.  Latour  and 
Nalpasse  (he.  cit.)  state  that  even  dilute  alcohol  fails  to  completely  extract 
morphine  from  opium  in  all  cases,  so  that  Sydenham's  laudanum  of  proper 
strength  cannot  be  made  from  an  opium  of  exactly  10%  strength.  In  this 
same  preparation  Debourdeaux  reported  a  marked  Joss  of  morphine  as  shown 

1  R*p,  Lab,  Am.  Med,  Assoc,  6,  9a. 

*  Arch.  Pharm.,  191  it  248,  609. 
>  Pharm.  Zeit,,  10x4,  59,  600. 
^Zeii,  Physiol.  Ckem,,  19x4,  93*  276. 

*  /.  pharm.  chim,^  Z9iXi  4*  13:  1912.  6,  491  and  54a* 

*  Yearbook  Pharm.^  19x3.  359* 
'  Ann.  Pals.,  6,  389. 

*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.t  19x2.  4,  5x4. 
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by  assay,  with  ageing,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A  specimen  assay- 
ing 1.024%  morphine  in  1908  fell  to  0.851  in  191 2  and  another  dropped  from 
1.071%  to  0.883  i^  ^c  same  time.  While  a  precipitate  was  formed,  this 
contained  no  perceptible  traces  of  morphine.  These  results,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  have  not  been  verified  by  other  workers,  and  it  seems  rather 
extraordinary  that  so  stable  an  alkaloid  as  morphine  should  be  decomposed  in 
a  preparation  such  as  this  while  fluid  extracts  of  drugs  like  ipecac  and  phy- 
sostigma  show  practically  no  loss  of  alkaloid  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

As  far  as  general  methods  of  estimating  morphine  are  concerned,  nothing 
better  than  one  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  lime  process  has  been 
devised.  That  of  the  B.  P.,  1898,  as  modified  by  Dowzard  (Vol.  VI,  423  and 
425)  is  excellent  (see  also  Jensen*). 

The  B.  P.  1914  assay  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  1898  edi- 
tion except  that  the  crystals  are  dried  at  115°  instead  of  no**.  The  anhy- 
drous morphine  is  then  dissolved  in  N/10  acid  and  the  excess  titrated  with 
iV/io  alkali  instead  of  directly  titrating  with  add  as  formerly. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ninth  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  will  abandon 
the  old  and  cumbersome  modified  Squibb  method  in  favor  of  a  lime  process 
differing  from  the  Steven's  method  (Vol.  VI,  425)  chiefly  in  the  extraction 
of  the  opium  with  water  and  treatment  of  this  previously  concentrated 
extract  with  lime,  instead  of  mixing  the  opium  and  lime  before  extracting 
with  water.  This  method  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  B.  P. 
method  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Lyons^  makes  a  careful  and  interesting  comparison  of  the  Steven's  and 
eighth  revision  U.  S.  P.  methods.  The  new  U.  S.  P.  standard  will  be 
based  on  anhydrous  instead  of  crystallised  morphine,  and  for  powdered 
opium  is  10%  to  10.5%  as  against  12%  to  12.5%  in  the  eighth  revision. 

Anew  variation  of  the  lime  process  suggested  by  Guerin'  consists  in  using 
a  small  amoimt  of  acetone  mixed  with  the  solution  from  which  the  morphine 
is  precipitated  and  in  washing  the  morphine  crystals  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  same  in  acetone.  In  view  of  the  solubility  of  morphine  in  mixtures 
of  water  and  acetone,  as  determined  by  Guerin  (page  496),  this  does  not  seem 
advisable  and  is  certainly  not  so  good  as  the  use  of  ether. 

La  Wall^  finds  that  lactose  interferes  seriously  with  the  U.  S.  P., 
eighth  revision,  assay,  unless  titration  of  the  morphine  is  used,  and  Debour- 
deaux  reports  the  same  for  the  lime  method  (see  page  507). 

Carles,*  in  an  apparent  endeavour  to  obtain  thorough  precipitation  by  long 
standing  without  the  risk  of  having  the  morphine  contaminated  with  calcium 
meconate  or  its  double  salt  with  ammonium,  precipitates  the  calcium  as 
oxalate  from  the  lime  solution  filtered  from  the  opium  and  then  precipitates 
the  morphine  with  crystallised  sodium  carbonate. 

^Pharm,  7..  19x3  (4).  37.  876. 
*/.  Am.  Pharm,  Assoc,,  191 5«  4*  93« 
*  /.  pkarm,  chim,,  i9X3f  7»  i6a. 
*J.  Am,  Pkarm.  AssoCt  i9za,  4x1. 
*R£P*  Pharm,,  Z9xa,  XAt  97*. 
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In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of  morphine 
forming  ciystalline  compounds  with  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate;  hence 
the  use  of  anmionia  as  a  precipitant  is  preferable. 

Dohme^  suggests  a  process  of  estimating  morphine  in  opium  and  a 
number  of  its  preparations  which  resembles  that  of  Anneler  for  pantopon 
(page  502);  it  depends  on  retaining  the  morphine  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, made  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  as  an 
alkali  morphinate  while  the  other  alkaloids  are  removed  by  ether,  subse- 
quently making  acid  and  then  alkaline  with  anmionia  and  extracting  the 
morphine  with  a  chlorof orm-f^(>butyl  alcohol  mixture.  No  anal3rtical  results 
indicating  the  success  of  the  process  were  given.  Van  der  Wielen'  did  not  £nd 
the  Anneler  process  satisfactory  on  opium. 

Normal  Opium. — The  feeling  that  estimation  of  morphine  alone  does  not 
correctly  indicate  the  medicinal  value  of  opium  has  been  growing  in  recent 
years,  so  Van  der  Wielen  Qoc,  cU.)  advocates  a  so-called  "normal  opium" 
standardised  for  its  four  most  important  constituents,  recommending  as  a 
standard  the  following:  morphine,  12%;  narcotine,  6%;  codeine,  1%;  and 
meconic  acid,  5%.  He  estimates  the  morphine  by  some  standard  lime 
method  (B.  P.  preferred),  the  narcotine  and  codeine  by  the  process  given 
in  Vol.  VI,  p.  393,  and  the  meconic  acid  colourimetrically  as  follows: 

Macerate  i  grm.  of  opium  with  100  c.c.  of  water  for  24  hours,  shaking 
occasionally;  filter,  and  with  25  c.c.  of  filtrate,  representing  0.25  grm.  of 
opium,  mix  5  c.c.  of  25%  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  let  stand  at  least  15 
minutes  and  filter,  washing  the  precipitate  with  water  till  the  washings  are 
colourless.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  warm  N/10  hydrochloric  acid  makii^ 
up  to  exactly  100  ex.,  which  will  give  a  slightly  yellowish  solution.  As  a 
comparison  standard  dissolve  0.05  grm.  of  meconic  acid  in  N/10  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  make  exactly  250  c.c.  adding  sufficient  Orange  G.  to  give  a 
colour  identical  with  that  of  the  solution  from  opium.  A  colourimetric 
comparison  of  the  two  solutions  may  now  be  made,  using  i  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  test  solution  to  5  c.c.  of  each  solution  to  produce  the  characteristic 
colour  with  meconic  acid,  and  employing  any  stdtable  colourimeter. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Compounds. — ^The  accurate  determination 
of  morphine  in  galenical  compounds  is  often  extremely  difficult,  and  while 
in  fluids  such  as  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  or  even  Sydenham's 
laudanum  reasonably  good  results  are  obtainable  if  especial  care  is  used, 
in  a  preparation  such  as  the  U.  S.  P.  Compound  Licorice  Mixture,  results 
by  any  process  so  far  devised  are  very  unreliable  even  though  duplicates  may 
be  concordant.  The  writer  is  aware  that  considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  the  assay  of  this  mixture  and  that  some  analysts  believe  it  possible  to 
determine  the  morphine  with  fair  accuracy,  but  so  far  all  actual  results  he 
has  seen  do  not  substantiate  this  belief. 

>  /.  Amer.Pharm.   Asso.,  X9X5.  4*  85. 
*  Yearbook  of  Pharm,,  1913,  443. 
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A  process  applicable  to  acid  opium  liquors  and  designed  especially  for 
Sydenham's  laudanum  is  given  by  Debourdeauz^  and  involves  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  Morphine  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  water  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  but  a  solution  of  morphine  in  lime  water  precipitates  both 
calcium  carbonate  and  morphine  when  treated  with  carbon  dioxide.  If  now  a 
lime  water  solution  from  opium,  containing  the  morphine,  is  treated  with  the 
gas  the  calcium  carbonate  and  morphine  are  precipitated,  but  on  continued 
treatment  to  complete  saturation  the  morphine  redissolves. 

To  150  c.c.  of  Sydenham's  laudanum  add  an  excess  of  freshly  slaked  lime, 
dilute  the  mixture  with  water  to  300  c.c.  and  allow  to  stand  for  about  half  an 
hour,  shaking  frequently  or  continuously;  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
50  c.c.  of  water.    The  precipitated  magma  is  now  mixed  with  150  c.c.  of  water, 
the  mixture  again  filtered  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  three  50  c.c.  por- 
tions of  water.    The  whole  mixed  filtrate  is  now  saturated  with  carbon  di- 
oxide, filtered  if  necessary,  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  saturated  with 
the  gas,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evaporated  to  100  cc,  cooled,  50  c.c.  of 
ether  and  10  cc.  of  N/i  ammonia  added,  and  after  thorough  shaking  the 
whole  set  aside  for  24  hours.    The  precipitated  morphine  is  washed  with 
water  saturated  with  morphine  and  ether,  dried  at  100°  and  then  mixed  with 
5  grm.  of  slaked  lime  and  118  c.c.  of  water.    After  solution  of  the  crystals, 
filter  and  to  an  aliquot  part  (preferably  80  c.c,  representing  100  c.c.  of  the 
original  laudanum)  add  10%  by  volume  of  alcohol,  50%  of  ether  and  2%  of 
ammonium  chloride.    Let  stand  24  hours  after  thorough  shaking,  collect  the 
cr3rstals,  wash  and  dry  as  before,  wash  again  with  petroleum  ether,  dry  at  100^ 
and  weigh.     (Instead  of  weighing,  as  recommended,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
titrate.)    Add  the  correction  for  morphine  in  the  mother  liquors,  as  determined 
by  LeClere,^  of  31  mg.  for  each  50  cc  of  the  final  solution  used  for  pre- 
cipitation. 

The  estimation  of  morphine  in  plain  tablets  or  pills,  while  not  usually 
difiicult,  offers  some  probable  complications.  If  a  lime  method  is  used  any 
starch  present  must  be  removed  by  filtering  the  solution  of  the  tablet  and 
treating  the  sediment  with  water  and  acid  before  lime  is  added,  otherwise  some 
morphine  will  be  absorbed  by  the  starch  in  the  alkaline  solution  (see  De- 
bourdeaux).'  Lactose,  glucose,  gum  and  dextrin  also  may  interfere.  With 
regard  to  lactose,  see  page  505.  The  best  procedure  is  therefore  to  use  some 
approved  shake-out  method,  and  though  a  number  of  these  have  been 
described  in  the  literature,  for  lack  of  space  only  one  will  be  fully  given  here 
with  brief  mention  of  other  similar  methods,  the  one  selected  being  essentially 
that  of  Williams.^ 

Dissolve  a  sufficient  number  of  the  tablets  to  give  about  o.i  to  0.2  grm.  of 
morphine  in  a  few  cc.  of  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.     If  any  in- 

1  J.  Pharm.  Cfiim.,  19x3*  8,  424. 
*J.  Pkarm.  Chim.,  I9i3f  7»  S^i- 
*  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  I9I3«  8*  30i. 
*Ant,  J.  Pharm.,  X9X4f  86,  308. 
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soluble  matter  is  present,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  irith  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  and  water  and  evs^rate  the  filtrate  to  a  volume  of 
about  lo  c.c.  If  the  tablets  are  completely  soluble,  keep  the  volume  of  the 
solutions  to  about  lo  ex.  Transfer  to  a  separating  funnel  and  add  15  cc  d 
a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  chloroform  and  i  voliune  of  alcohol  and  then 
sufficient  10%  ammonia  to  make  distinctly  alkaline;  agitate  carefully  and 
thoroughly  for  several  minutes  and  draw  off  the  chloroform  solution  thioog^ 
a  pledget  of  cotton.  Repeat  this  extraction  twice  more  and  then  use  three 
10  C.C.  portions  of  chloroform  alone.  Evaporate  the  combined  chloroform 
extracts  to  dryness,  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  again  evaporate.  Dis- 
solve the  residue  in  10  cc.  of  N/10  acid  and  titrate  with  N/so  alkali,  using 
cochineal  as  indicator. 

A  similar  process,  using  three  extractions  with  50  cc.  portions  of  amyl 
alcohol,  was  suggested  by  Bemegau  and  Heidlberg  in  a  paper  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pharmaceutical  Association  in  191 2  which  process  was  modified  by 
E'we  and  Vanderkleed.^  Anneler's  method  applied  to  pantopon  (see  page 
502)  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  and  has  been  found  very  useful  by  Engle- 
hardt.'  Thorburn'  uses  as  a  solvent  3  volumes  of  phenylethyl  alcohd  and 
I  volume  of  benzene. 

In  tablets  containing  no  diluent  except  cane  or  milk  sugar,  simple  solution 
in  water,  precipitation  with  ammonia,  and  weighing  or  titration  of  the  washed 
and  dried  crystals  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  work  of  Adams  and  Doran^  on  smoking 
opium  and  its  composition,  showing  variations  in  morphine  from  about  8%  to 

17%. 

Pott^  found  that  some  undecomposed  morphine  sublimed  with  opium 

smoke  at  atmospheric  pressure,  this  being  detected  by  its  action  on  the  ^^ 

spiratory  centres  of  rabbits  and  by  the  biological  reaction  on  mice. 

Toxicology  of  Opium  and  Morphine. — Investigation  by  Rosenbloom* 
of  the  organs  of  a  cadaver  13  months  after  burial  with  marked  signs  of  putre- 
faction showed  no  substances  giving  reactions  of  morphine  or  other  alka- 
loids, nor  was  there  evidence  of  any  substances  interfering  with  the  usual 
processes  of  estimating  morphine. 

Grutterink  and  Van  Ryn'  in  the  course  of  some  investigations  found  that 
2}^  years  after  death  it  was  possible  to  show  definitely  the  presence  of 
morphine  in  both  the  stomach  and  liver,  though  only  minute  quantities 
were  found  in  the  liver.  Identification  was  made  by  various  colour  reactions 
and  by  actual  separation  of  crystals  of  morphine.  Doepmann^  in  order 
to  test  carefully  the  stability  of  morphine  and  the  value  of  toxicological 

1  J.  Am.  Pharm,  Assoc.,  1913,  979. 
s  Ap.  Ztg,  iNew  York),  33,  141. 

•  /.  Ind.  Bng.  Ckem.,  19x1,  3,  754. 
«  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  191 2,  4,  429* 

•  Biochem.  Zeit,  4a>  67. 

•  J.  Biol.  Chim.,  z8, 131. 

'  Phcrm.  Weekblad.,  191 5.  S^f  423* 

•  Ckem.  Ztit,,  19x5.  39t  69. 
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examinations  long  after  putrefaction  has  set  in,  mixed  varying  amounts  of 
morphine  hydrochloride  with  chopped  horse  flesh  and  examined  the  mixture 
at  intervals  of  from  i  to  ii  months.  He  was  able  to  isolate  and  obtain 
characteristic  reactions  of  morphine  in  every  case,  even  when  as  little  as 
30  mgm.  had  been  added  to  each  kilo  of  flesh  and  after  standing  for 
II  months. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VL 

Pa«c  3S3»  iMie  4,  for  page  354  read  page  407. 

Page  365,  title,  for  ''aovlents"  read  "solvenU." 

Page  389,  line  9,  for  ''carbonate"  read  "bicarbonate." 
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By  CHARLES  E.  VANDEREXEED. 

The  many  species  of  the  genus  Sirychnos  have  a  widely  vaiying  ph3r5iolog- 
ical  action,  according  as  they  contain  more,  less,  or  in  some  cases  no  strych- 
nine or  brucine.  A.  F.  Sievers^  tabulates  those  species  of  Strycknos  which  have 
thus  far  been  reported  on  as  to  their  content  of  strychnine  and  brucine. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  continue  to  afford  the  principal  source 
of  the  alkaloids  strychnine  and  brucine.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  districtsaf 
India,  and  the  Saigon  district  of  Cochin  China  are  the  commercial  geographic 
sources  of  this  drug.  In  none  of  these  districts  has  the  cultivation  of  the 
nuz  vomica  tree  become  a  business.  The  trees  grow  in  a  wild  state,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  30  to  40  ft.,  and  a  circumference  of  3  to  4  ft.  Their  growth  aod 
development  depend  largely  on  the  extent  of  the  rainfall  in  the  district  to 
which  they  are  indigenous.  The  young  trees,  however,  in  their  wild  state  are 
in  some  cases  attended  and  manured  by  the  natives,  and  in  such  cases  they 
come  into  bearing  in  10  to  12  years.  When  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  the  nui 
vomica  it  is  customary  to  plant  the  young  seedlings  in  large  tubs  or  pots  of 
rich,  loose  soil,  which  must  be  kept  well  watered.  Poor  results  have  thus  far 
been  obtained  when  raised  or  cultivated  as  garden  or  plantation  trees.  The 
seeds  are  harvested  from  March  to  July. 

Oil  of  Nux  Vomica. — In  the  preparation  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  a  small 
quantity  of  heavy  fixed  oil  sometimes  separates  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
This  oil  is  dark  brown  in  colour  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.956  at 
25°.  When  subjected  to  the  following  assay  process,  a  sample  of  this  oil 
yielded  4.66  grm.  of  strychnine  per  100  c.c. 

Dissolve  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  in  40  c.c.  of  ether  and  shake  out  with  three  por- 
tions of  5%  sulphuric  acid.  Make  alkaline  with  ammonia,  shake  out  with 
chloroform  and  complete  the  assay  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  method  for  the 
assay  of  the  drug. 

Test  for  Brucine  in  Strychnine. — D.  B.  Dott^  condemns  the  use  of  undi- 
luted nitric  acid  in  testing  strychnine  for  the  presence  of  brucine.  He  advocates 
the  use  of  a  i  :  i  nitric  acid  stating  that  this  will  detect  0.01%  of  brucine  in 
strychnine.  He  recommends  for  pharmacopoeial  use  the  following  test: 
"When  0.05  grm.  of  the  strychnine  in  powder  form  is  dissolved  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  in  4  c.c.  of  acid  prepared  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  nitric 
acid  and  water,  the  colour  should,  after  5  minutes,  be  purely  yellow,  showing 

1  Midland  Drugiisi  and  Pharm,  Rev.,  191  z,  45,  233. 
*  Pharm.  Jour.,  89,  I44-Z7i> 
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no  red  or  orange  tinge.''  In  using  the  nitric  acid  method  for  the  estimation  of 
strychnine  in  the  presence  of  brucine,  Dott  employs  i  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  xo  c.c.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  for  every  0.25  grm.  of  brucine. 
On  standing  for  10  minutes  at  ordinary  temperature  all  brucine  is  destroyed. 
If  kept  at  40^,  however,  an  appreciable  amount  of  strychnine  is  destroyed. 


^^                     * 

Synonym 

or  common 

name 

HabiUt 

Parts 
used 

Constituents     (strychnine 
and  brucine) 

Uses,  remarks, 
etc. 

S.  Nux  vomica 
Linn. 

Poison 
nat,  false 
angoe- 

tura 
bark 

Tropical 
India 

Seed, 
bark 
and 
stem 

Seeds,  strychnine  o.as-2  % 

brucine  o.$o-a  % 
Bark,  brucine  (anhyd.)  7.78% 
Wood,  brucine  (anhyd.)  a.a6% 
Leaves,  brucine  (anhyd.)  0.33  % 

Medicinal 

S,IgnoiiiBeru- 

St.    Igna- 
tius bean 

Philippine 
Islands 

Seeds 

Strychnine,  0.53-1*5% 
Brucine,  z.43% 

Medicinal 

S.     Colubrina 
Linn. 

Serpent's 
wood 

Bast 
Indies 

Wood 

Wood,  0.96%  toUl  alkal. 
Bark.  5-54  %  total  alkal. 
(Both  strychnine  and  brucine 
present) 

Antidote  for  snake 
bites  and  medicin- 
ally. 

5.  RhMdii 

Clarke 

Serpent's 
wood 

Malabar 

Wood 

and 

leaves 

Wood     and     bark — strychnine 
and  brucine 
Seeds,  0.06%  brucine 

Antidote  for  snake 
bites  and  medicin- 
ally 

5.  pataiomm 
Linn. 

Clearing 
nut 

Ceylon, 
B.  Indies 

Seeds 

Traces  of  brucine 

Clarifying  water, 
also  medicinally 

5.  mniantnsis 
Kfart. 

Guiana 

Bark 

Strychnine  and  brucine 

Arrow-poison  (cur- 
rarine.  a  poisonous 
alkaloid  consti- 
tutes the  poison). 
Medicinally 

5.  TUuU 

Leschen 

Java 

Root- 
bark 

Root-bark — strychnine.   Leaves 
and  seeds— about  1.4%  strych- 
nine and  trace  of  brucine 

Arrow-poison 

5.  pstudockina 
St.  Hill. 

BrasU 

Bark 

None 

Intermittent   fever 

S.  liguslrina 
Zipp. 

Malayan 
Archi- 
pelago 

Bark 

and 

wood 

Bark — 7.78%  anhyd.  brucine 

5.  laurina 

Wall. 

Wood 

Leaves,  none 

5.  monasptrma 
Miq. 

Java 

None 

5.  malacctnsis 
Benth. 

Cochin- 
China 

Bark 

Brucine 

Hydrophobia 

5.  Javauica 

Cochin- 
china 

Bark 

3.7%  brucine 

Hydrophobia 

S.  snavtoUns 
Gflg. 

West 
Africa 

Wood 

Brucine 

5.  Icajc  Baill. 

Africa 

Wood 

Strychnine  in  bark,  leaves  and 
roots 

Arrow-poison 

5.  toxiftre 

Guiana 

Bark 

None 

Arrow-poison 

Africa 

Seeds 

Strychnine,  none:  brucine,  about 
0.05  %  mostly  in  kernels 

Fish-poison  (poison- 
ous action  due  to  a 
glucoside) 

%sr" 

East 
Africa 

Fruits 

Seeds — strychnine,   none;  bru- 
cine, trace 

Fruit    (pulp)    used 

S.  Mpinosa 

Lam. 

East 
Africa 

Fruit 

Seeds — trace 

Fruit  (pulp)  used 
for  food 

5.  ToficaGilg. 

Bast 
Africa 

Fruit 

Seeds — trace 

Fruit  (pulp)  used 
for  food 
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The  Assay  of  Nuz  Vomica  and  Its  Ptepaxei^ooB.—Metitod  of  the  Vnikd 
States  Pharmacopoeia. — ^Having  concluded  that  in  the  hands  of  many  opera- 
tors the  assay  of  nuz  vomica  and  its  preparations  for  strychnine  only,  by  the 
nitric  acid  method,  is  liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  results,  and  having  also  been 
satisfied  that  the  proportion  of  strychnine  to  brudne  in  nuz  vomica  seeds 
does  not  greatly  vary,  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia have  chosen  for  the  forthcoming  issue  (Ninth  Revision)  a  method  for 
total  alkaloids,  adopting  as  a  standard  for  the  drug  not  less  than  2.5%,  for 
the  fluid  eztract  not  less  than  2.37  nor  more  than  2.63  grm.  total  alkaloids  in 
100  ex.,  and  for  the  tincture  not  less  than  0.237  nor  more  than  0.263  grm. 
total  alkaloids  in  100  c.c. 

The  process  for  the  drug  consists  in  eztracting  by  maceration  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chloroform  and  ether,  with  ammonia  water  to  liberate  the  alkaloids, 
taking  an  aliquot  part,  extracting  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  rendering  alka> 
line  with  ammonia,  extracting  with  chloroform,  evaporating,  weighing,  and 
titrating  against  N/10  sulphuric  acid,  using  the  average  molecular  weight  of 
strychnine  and  brucine  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation.  The  fiuid  extract  is 
diluted  with  ammonia  water  and  shaken  out,  following  the  same  method  as 
used  for  the  drug.  100  c.c.  of  the  tincture  are  evaporated  to  10  c.c.  and  assayed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  fluid  extract. 

Method  of  the  British  Pharmacoposia,  1914. — In  the  new  British 
Pharmacopceia,  1914,  the  ferrocyanide  method  of  assay  of  nuz  vomica 
preparations  (see  Vol.  VI,  p.  473)  of  the  1898  edition  has  given  way  to 
the  nitric  acid  method.    For  the  drug,  the  'method  is  essentially  as  follows: 

7.5  grm.  of  nux  vomica  in  No.  60  powder  are  macerated  with  frequent 
shaking  for  half  an  hour  with  a  mixture  of  25  c.c.  of  chloroform,  50  cc. 
ether,  and  5  c.c.  ammonia.  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  (representing  5  grm. 
drug)  are  transferred  to  a  separator  and  shaken  out  with  three  portions  each 
of  10  c.c.  of  N/i  sulphuric  add  solution.  The  combined  add  solutioi^ 
are  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  shaken  out  with  three  portions  of 
chloroform. 

The  chloroform  is  recovered  from  the  combined  solutions,  and  the 
alkaloidal  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  5  c.c.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  10  c.c.  water.  The  solution  is  warmed  to  50**  and  3  cc.  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  water  are  added  to  oxidise  and  destroy 
the  brudne.  After  10  minutes  the  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  and  shaken  out  with  three  portions  of  chloroform.  The 
mixed  chloroform  solutions  are  washed  with  5  c.c.  of  water  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  tared  dish.  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  added  and  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  of  strychnine  alkaloid  dried  at  100^  and  weighed.  The 
standard  for  nux  vomica  is  not  less  than  1.25%  of  strychnine  as  determined 
by  the  above  method. 

The  liquid  extract  is  assayed  by  taking  10  cc,  evaporating  to  a  syrupy 
extract,  dissolving  in  20  cc  of  water,  rendering  alkaline  with  a  solution 
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of  5  grm.  sodium  carbonate  in  25  c.c.  water,  and  shaking  out  with  chloroform, 
after  which  the  method  for  the  drug  is  followed  as  outlined  above.  The 
standard  for  liquid  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  not  less  than  1.45  grm.  nor 
more  than  1.55  grm.  of  strychnine  in  100  c.c. 

The  dry  extract  is  assayed  by  exhausting  3  grm.  with  70%  alcohol  and  test- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution  by  the  process  as  outlined  for  the  liquid  extract. 
The  standard  for  dry  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  not  less  than  4.8  grm.  nor 
more  than  5.2  grm.  of  strychnine  in  100  grm. 

The  tincture  is  assayed  by  the  process  described  under  the  liquid  extract. 
The  standard  for  tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  not  less  thau  0.120  grm.  nor 
more  than  0.130  grm.  of  strychnine  in  100  c.c* 
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CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS. 


By  OLIVER  CHICK. 


Cincbona  Ledgeriana  Seeds. — Previous  investigators  have  failed  to  find 
any  alkaloids  in  the  seeds  of  C.  Ledgeriana,  C,  officinalis,  or  C.  succirubra. 
P.  van  Leersum^  however,  by  the  following  process  of  extraction  has  obtained 
up  to  0.38%  of  total  alkaloids  on  the  dried  seeds  of  C  Ledgeriana.  The 
seeds,  after  powdering,  were  extracted  with  petroleum  ether  to  free  them 
from  fat,  the  powder  was  dried,  reground,  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  and  extracted  with  benzene.  The  mixed  alkaloids  were 
extracted  from  the  benzene  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cuprea  Bark. — ^Two  parcels  of  this  bark,  now  seldom  seen,  offered  for 
sale  this  year  (1914),  and  examined  in  Messrs.  Howards  and  Sons'  laboratory, 
were  found  to  contain  no  cuprelne. 

Titration  of  Cinchona  Alkaloids. — Richter'  states  that  the  Fifth  German 
Pharmacopoeia  (1910)  method  does  not  give  concordant  results,  and  that 
Poirrier's  blue  and  lacmoid  are  better  indicators  to  use  than  hasmatoxvlin. 
He  recommends  the  following  acid  method  of  extraction  and  estimation. 
3.75  grm.  of  powdered  bark  are  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  2.5  c.c.  of  25% 
hydrochloric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  distilled  water  for  15  minutes.  When  cold, 
30  grm.  of  chloroform  and  60  grm.  of  ether  are  added,  and  the  whole  shaken. 
10  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution  are  now  added,  and  the  mixture 
again  shaken  during  15  minutes.  The  ethereal  layer  is  then  cleared  by  the 
addition  of  i  grm.  of  powdered  tragacanth  and  0.5  grm.  of  ignited  magnesia. 
The  chlojoform-ether  extract  is  filtered,  and  60  grm.  shaken  out  with  20,  20 
and  10  c.c.  of  N/io  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  10  c.c.  of  water.  The 
organic  solvents  are  driven  off,  and  the  aqueous  portion  made  up  to  250  c.c. 
100  c.c.  of  this  are  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and  30  c.c.  of  N/10  picric  add 
solution.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  50  c.c.  of  clear  liquid  are  filtered 
off  and  titrated  with  N/io  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  phenolph- 
thalein  as  indicator. 

R.  Gaze'  also  finds  that  the  method  prescribed  in  the  Fifth  German 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  estimation  of  alkaloids  in  cinchona  barks  is  unreliahle 
in  the  case  of  those  of  high  alkaloidal  content,  more  chloroform-ether  mixture 
and  sodium  hydroxide  solution  being  required  than  therein  stated;  moreover, 
the  temperature  of  extraction  is  important  as  more  alkaloid  is  extracted  at  30° 
than  at  15**. 

'  Pharm.  Weekblad.,  1913,  so,  1464- 1467. 
»  Apoth.-Zeit.,  1912,  a7,  949-950,  960-961. 
*  Apoth.-Zeit.t   1913.  20,  144-147. 
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Constitutioa. — ^The  constitution  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  although  not 
yet  known  with  certainty,  is  becoming  better  understood  each  year,  thus 
enabling  chemists  to  convert  certain  of  these  alkaloids  into  others  closely  re^ 
lated  to  them.  The  isomerism  in  this  group  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the 
spatial  arrangement  around  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  marked  (b)  in  the 
following  formula  for  cinchonine,  since  the  asymmetry  of  the  other  three 
carbon  atoms  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  may  be  destroyed  without  interfering  with  the 
isomerism  of  the  products. 

(c)        id) 
CHr-CH  —  CH  — CH  =  CH, 


I 
CHi 


CgHeN CHOH CH  — N   —  CH, 

(a)  (b) 

Following  up  the  conversion  of  cinchonicine  into  cinchonine  by  Rabe,^ 
Kauf mann  and  Huber  have  converted  hydrocinchonicine  (hydrocinchotoxine) 
into  a  mixture,  which  on  careful  examination  showed  the  presence  of  about 
50%  hydrocinchonine  and  10%  hydrocinchonidine.* 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  prepare  the  hydrocinchona  alkaloids  in 
nearly  theoretical  yield  by  the  hydrogenation  of  the  alkaloids  under  pressure 
in  the  presence  of  palladium  black  as  catalyst  (see  page  519).  Every  other 
method  of  hydrogenation  invariably  splits  the  second  half  of  the  molecule, 
yielding  amorphous  gummy  bodies  which  do  not  give  crystalline  salts. 

Rabe  and  his  pupils'  have  started  some  preliminary  experiments  on  the 
synthesis  of  cinchona  alkaloids  which  may  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

Dobbie  and  Fox*  have  confirmed  the  presence  of  the  6-methoxyquinoline 
nucleus  in  quinine,  and  the  6-hydroxyquinoline  nucleus  in  cuprelne  by  means 
of  their  absorption  spectra,  which  are  practically  identical  with  the  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  6-methoxyquinoline  and  6-hydroxyquinoline. 

General  Properties  of  Cinchona  Alkaloids. — G.  N.  Watson^  gives  the 
following  test  for  cinchona  alkaloids.  A  freshly  prepared  akoholic  solution  of 
a-naphthol  is  treated  with  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  (2  drops  to  i  c.c.)/ 
When  a  few  drops  of  this  reagent  are  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  to  a 
yellow  solution.  Sulphates  of  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine,  but 
no  other  white  alkaloids,  give  this  yellow  colour,  which  may  be  obtained  with 
I  C.C.  of  a  I  :  2000  solution  of  quinine  sulphate. 

1  Ber,,  X90S*  4Z>  67;  191 1.  44«  ao88. 
»  Ber.,  X913.  46,  2913. 

•  Ber.,  191 3,  45,  2163. 

«  Trans.,  1912,  xoi,  77-81. 

*  Amer.  J.  Pharm,,  1913.  SSt  502. 
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Quinine. — J.  Ville^  states  that  anhydrous  crystals  of  quinine  are  easUy 
obtained  by  blowing  air  through  a  wash-bottle  containing  ammonia  into  a 
solution  of  from  i  to  20%  strength  of  quinine  hydrobromide  heated  on  the 
'water-bath.  G.  L.  Schaefer^  has  obtained  anhydrous  quinine  in  the  form  of 
slender  needle-shaped  crystals  by  allowing  the  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by 
dissolving  quinine  hydrate  in  a  small  amount  of  acetone  to  stand  for  several 
days. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Quinine. — A  new  method  of  appl3ring  the 
thalleioquin  test  for  quinine  is  given  by  C.  H.  La  Wall,'  the  following  reagent 
being  required:  0.5  grm.  of  potassium  bromate  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  10% 
hydrobromic  acid  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  100  c.c.  of  the  quinine  solution, 
which  may  be  as  weak  as  i :  200,000,  are  placed  in  a  Nessler  cylinder  and 
5-10  drops  of  the  bromine  reagent  added,  when  a  green  tint  is  obtained.  In 
testing  drugs  or  extracts,  about  i  grm.  of  the  material  is  shaken  with  ammonia 
and  20  c.c.  of  ether,  the  ether  extract  being  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  taken  up  with  i  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid,  and  made  up  to  15  c.c 
with  water.  5  c.c.  are  then  placed  in  a  Nessler  cylinder,  made  up  to  100  c.c 
and  tested  as  above.  Should  no  green  tint  be  obtained  the  remaining  10  c.c 
may  be  tested  similarly.  Should  no  green  colour  be  now  produced  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids  which  give  the  thalleioquin  reaction  (see  Vol.  VI,  p.  507) 
are  absent,  or  present  in  amount  to  less  than  o.i  mg. 

C.  Mannich  and  L.  Schwedes^  state  that  pyramidone  (i-dimethyl- 
amino-2  :3-dimethylpyrazolone)  prevents  the  thalleioquin  reaction,  a  red 
colour  being  obtained  instead  of  a  green.  Pyramidone  also  interfers  with 
the  herepathite  reaction.  It  may  be  separated  from  quinine  by  shaking  out 
the  bases  from  an  alkaline  solution,  and  washing  the  extract  thoroughly  with 
water,  the  pyramidone  being  removed  in  the  water. 

P.  J.  Kruysse^  gives  a  method  for  the  separation  of  quinine  from  other 
cinchona  alkaloids  by  precipitation  as  nitroprusside,  but  gives  no  indication  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

T.  Cockburn  and  J.  W.  Black*  have  published  a  method  for  the  estimation 
of  quinine  in  certain  organic  liquids,  which  gives  excellent  results  if  the  de- 
tails of  manipulation  are  strictly  adhered  to.  In  testing  urine,  250  c.c.  of  the 
sample  are  made  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  warmed,  and  ex- 
tracted three  times  with  ether  (at  as  high  a  temperature  as  practicable). 
The  combined  ether  extracts  are  washed  with  water,  placed  in  a  flask,  the 
ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  in  the  steam-bath.  It  is  dissolved  in 
20  c.c.  of  anhydrous  ether  and  the  solution  filtered  into  a  weighed  4  ounce 
conical  flask,  with  the  ethereal  washings  of  the  flask  and  filter.  With  the 
flask  is  weighed  a  filtering  tube,  consisting  of  a  small  thistle-funnel  with  a 

1  Bull.  Soc,  Chim,,  191 2.  xx,  398. 

s  8th  Int.  Cong.  AppL  Chem.,  191a,  Sect.  VIII  B,  75-84. 
.  «  Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1912,  84,  484. 

*  Apoth.  Zeit.,  1912,  a?*  343. 

■  Cncm.  and  Drug.,  1913.  8a,  34. 

*  Analyst,  19^1,  36,  396. 
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lo-mm.  bulb  packed  with  asbestos.  To  the  ethereal  solution  are  added 
10  C.C.  of  saturated  ethereal  solution  of  citric  add,  and  after  24  hours  the 
liquid  is  filtered  through  the  tube  by  suction,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
three  times  with  10  c.c.  of  ether  which  is  similarly  drawn  off  through  the 
filter  tube.  Filter  and  flask  are  now  dried,  at  first  at  a  low  temperature, 
finally  at  100®,  and  weighed.  The  process  may  be  used  for  the  estimation 
of  quinine  in  the  presence  of  caffeine,  but  not  for  the  separation  of  quinine 
from  other  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Salts  of  Quinine. — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  has  substituted  the 
Kemer  test  for  the  methods  of  testing  quinine  salts  given  in  the  1898  edition. 
In  doing  so  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  purity  of  these  salts  from  products 
containing  8  to  9%  of  other  alkaloidal  sulphates  to  products  containing 
about  3%  cinchonidine  sulphate  together  with  i  to  2%  hydroquinine  sul- 
phate (i.e.y  the  normal  amount  in  quinine  sulphate). 

Quinine  Sulphate. — The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  has  changed  Dr. 
Paul's  gravimetric  test  of  the  1898  Pharmacopoeia  for  Prof.  Kemer's  volumet- 
ric test.  The  details  of  the  test  are  exactly  similar  to  the  British  Pharmaceu- 
tical Codex  test  except  that  the  quinine  sulphate  is  dried  at  50°  (until  only 
two  mols.  of  water. of  crystaUisation  remain)  before  weighing  out  the  2  grm.of 
the  salt  for  the  test  (see  Vol.  VI,  pp.  520-521).  6  c.c.  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr. 
0.959  ^^^  allowed. 

Quinine  Hyijiochloride. — The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  19 14,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing modified  Kemer  test  for  quinine  hydrochloride.  "  2  grm.  are  dissolved 
in  a  warm  mortar  in  20  c.c.  of  water  at  60°,  i  grm.  of  powdered  non- 
effloresced  sodium  sulphate  added,  the  mixture  triturated,  cooled,  allowed  to 
stand  at  exactly  15°  for  half  an  hour  with  occasional  stirring,  the  crystals  of 
quinine  sulphate  pressed  and  the  expressed  liquor  filtered.  5  c.c.  of  this 
filtrate,  transferred  to  a  dry  test-tube  and  brought  to  a  temperature  of  15^ 
3deld,  on  the  gradual  addition  of  6  c.c.  of  solution  of  ammonia,  also  at  a 
temperature  of  15°,  a  precipitate  which  redissolves  on  rotating  the  tube." 

It  may  be  noted  that  thef  results  obtained  with  samples  of  quinine  hydro- 
chloride by  the  above  test  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  results  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  Kemer  test  on  samples  of  quinine  sulphate  of  similar  purity 
(see  Vol.  VI,  p.  528).  Moreover,  2  grm.  of  quinine  hydrochloride  contain 
12%  more  alkaloid  than  2  grm.  of  quinine  sulphate. 

N.  Tarugi*  has  devised  a  fairly  rapid  method  for  detecting  more  than  3% 
of  dnchonine  and  cinchonidine  hydrochlorides  in  quinine  hydrochloride. 
25  C.C.  of  the  cold  quinine  hydrochloride  solution  are  saturated  with  sodium 
nitrate,  allowed  to  stand  for  3  hours,  filtered  and  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  treated 
with  1.5  C.C.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.880)  when  should  dnchonine  or  cinchonidine 
be  present  to  the  extent  of  more  than  3%  a  turbidity  is  produced. 

Quinine  Dihydrodiloride. — The  official  salt  of  the  1898  British  Pharma- 
copoeia was  one  having  the  formula  C2oH2402N2,2HCl,3H20  which  should 

^GaMaeUa,  19x4,  44, 1,  131-151. 
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contain  12%  of  water;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  528,  the  salt^ 
met  with  in  commerce  contains  only  3  to  5%  of  water.  The  1914  Pharma- 
copceia  recognises  this,  giving  the  formula  as  B,2HC1  and  allowing  a  3% 
water-content.  It  states  that  i  grm.  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  20  cc.  of 
.water  requires  for  neutralisation  not  more  than  5.0  cc.  of  normal  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  Kemer  test  is 
carried  out  on  this  salt  as  for  the  hydrochloride  except  that  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  15  cc.  of  water  and  5  cc  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  this  Kemer  test  as  to  that  for  the  hydrochloride; 
and  the  alkaloid  content  of  the  dihydrochloride  is  half  way  between  that  of  the 
sulphate  and  the  hydrochloride. 

Quinine  Formate. — ^Hampshire  and  Pratt^  having  examined  several 
commercial  samples  of  quinine  formate  find  that  it  is  a  monohydrate  of  the 
formula  C2oH240tNs|HCOOH,HsO,  and  is  not  anhydrous  as  is  generally 
stated. 

Quinine  Glycerophoqdiate. — Rogier  and  Fiore^  describe  quinine  glycero- 
phosphate (C2oH2402N2)POs,OC8H702,H20  as  white  needles  becoming  some- 
what yellow  on  exposure  to  light.  It  melts  at  180^-181^  and  is  soluble 
in  78  parts  of  boiling  water;  [ckId*^**  =  ""i33^  33'  (©•2474,grm.  of  anhydrous 
salt  in  20  cc.  of  90%  alcohol),  [aln"  ■=  —140**  24'  (0.2093  gi;m.  in  20  cc 
of  absolute  alcohol). 

Citrate  of  Inm,  Quinine,  and  Stiycfaniae,  Easton's  Syrup,  Etc — While 
the  total  alkaloids  in  these  preparations  may  be  estimated  with  ease  and 
accuracy  by  the  ordinary  methods,  no  satisfactory  method  for  the  separation 
of  the  quinine  and  strychnine  existed  before  the  modification  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  method  lately  proposed  by  Simmonds.'  Excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained if  the  details  of  the  process  are  adhered  to.  The  strychnine  must  not 
exceed  o.i  grm.  in  the  50  cc  of  acid  used;  and  it  has  been  found  in  Messrs. 
Howards  and  Son's  laboratory  that  not  n)ore  than  3  hours  should  be  allowed 
for  the  f errocyanide  precipitation  to  prevent  excessive  co-precipitation  of  the 
quinine.  Having  obtained  and  weighed  the  total  alkaloids  in  the  usual  way 
(from  5  to  10  cc.  of  Easton's  syrup,  and  5  grm.  of  citrate  of  iron,  quinineand 
strychnine  are  convenient  quantities  to  take),  these  are  dissolved  in  50  cc  of 
10%  sulphuric  acid.  5  cc  of  4%  potassium  ferroc3ranide  solution  are  nm  in 
from  a  burette  drop  by  drop,  stirring  well,  and  the  mixture  set  aside  (3  hours). 
The  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a  small  filter  (7  cm.)  and  washed  lightly 
with  about  3  cc  of  5%  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  aid  of  about  10  cc.  of  10% 
ammonia  solution  and  a  fine  jet  of  water  the  precipitate  is  washed  into  a  small 
separator  and  extracted  three  times  with  chloroform,  using  15, 10  and  5  cc 
The  chloroform  solutions  are  collected  in  another  separator,  and  the  alkaloids 
extracted  from  them  with  50  cc  of  20%  sulphuric  add,  using  30, 10,  and  10 
cc ;  then  the  precipitation  and  other  operations  are  repeated  as  before,  until 

*  Pharm,  J„  Special  Issae,  I9i3»  a6. 
s  BulL  SU,  Pharmacol.,  I9i3i  ao,  72. 

•  Analysts  X9X4,  39*  81-83. 
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the  chloroform  extracts  are  again  obtained.  The  chloroform  is  evaporated 
caref  ully^  a  little  alcohol  being  added  towards  the  end  to  prevent  spluttering, 
and  the  residue  of  strychnine  weighed  after  drying  it  for  an  hour  or  so  at  loo**. 
The  quinine  may  be  taken  by  difference  between  the  total  alkaloid  and  strych- 
nine, or  by  bulking  the  two  add  filtrates,  making  alkaline,  and  extracting  with 
chloroform  or  ether. 

Aristoquinine  and  Euquinine. — ^Aristoquinine  is  usually  caUed  carbonate 
of  quinine.  Biginelli,^  however,  regards  it  as  carbonylquinine  (CsoHs80sN2)r- 
CO,  having  prepared  the  true  anhydrous  carbonate  Bs,H2C08,  m.  p.  168**- 
169^,  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  quinine  in  aqueous  ether 
(see  Vol.  VI,  p.  59).  Similarly  euquinine  is  the  ethyl  ester  of  quinine- 
carbonic  add,  and  not  ethylcarbonate  of  quinine.  Were  these  bodies  merely 
salts  of  quinine,  alkalis  would  liberate  the  alkaloid  from  them;  this,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  even  hot  alkalis  being  without  action  on  them.  Moreover, 
they  are  rapidly  hydrol)rsed  by  boiling  dilute  adds,  after  which  treatment  the 
quinine  may  be  recovered  by  making  the  solutions  alkaline  and  extracting 
with  ether. 

Angdoni^  gives  the  solubility  of  aristoquinine  as  0.20%  in  ether,  and  of 
euquinine  as  3.33%  in  ether. 

Hydroquinine. — In  view  of  the  increased  demand  for  hydroquinine -sul- 
phate and  the  dlfi&culty  of  its  economical  manufacture  from  commercial 
quinine  sulphate  by  the  acid  sulphate  and  permanganate  method  (see  Vol.  VI, 
P-  533>  footnote)^  the  following  new  method  of  preparation  by  hydrogena- 
tion  of  quinine  sulphate  is  of  great  importance. 

''One  part  of  palladium  black  is  added  to  a  solution  of  250  parts  of  quinine 
sulphate  in  1,400  parts  of  water  and  40  parts  of  sulphuric  add,  and  the  mixture 
is  shaken  with  hydrogen  under  a  low  pressure  until  it  is  stable  towards  per- 
manganate: after  filtration  the  solution  is  neutralised  whilst  hot,  when  hydro- 
quinine  sulphate  will  at  once  crystallise  in  the  form  of  slender  needles."* 

No  methods  have  been  given  for  testing  the  purity  of  hydroquinine  sul- 
phate, but  the  following  have  been  used  by  the  writer.  No  mineral  matter 
should  be  left  on  gentle  ignition.  No  ammonium  salts  should  be  indicated 
on  boiling  a  little  of  the  cold  water  washings  of  the  s^t  with  sodiiun  hydroxide. 
I  grm.  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  cooled  to  o^ 
by  means  of  ice,  should  not  immediately  discharge  the  colour  from  i  drop  of 
1%  permanganate  solution  (test  for  non-hydrogenated  alkaloids).  The 
alkaloid  obtained  by  passing  through  ether  and  ammonia  and  taking  to 
dryness  should  dissolve  almost  completely  in  a  little  chloroform  (test  for 
hydrocinchonidine).    The  optical  rotation  may  also  be  taken  (Vol.  VI,  p. 

ioo). 

The  author  has  estimated  the  hydroquinine  content  of  many  samples  of 

^Annali.  Chim.  Appl.,  X9X4>  <>  397-400. 
>  BoiL  Chim,  Farm.,  19x3.  S^t  675* 
<  Eng.  Pat.  3948,  Feb.  x6, 19x2. 
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quinine  sulphate  from  different  sources  this  year  (1914),  and  has  found  in  all 
cases  from  i  to  2%. 

Cinchonine. — It  has  been  f  oimd  in  Messrs.  Howard  and  Son's  laboratories 
that  many  commercial  samples  of  cinchonine  hydrochloride  contain  from  2 
to  4%  of  sodium  chloride.  This  impurity  is  probably  due  to  the  method  of 
preparation,  as  it  is  found  that  salt  crystallises  persistently  with  dnchomne 
hydrochloride.  Any  sodium  chloride  present  may  be  detected  by  dissolving 
some  of  the  cinchonine  hydrochloride  in  chloroform,  the  inorganic  salt  being 
insoluble.  To  estimate  this  impurity  it  is  best  to  incinerate  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  substance  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  wash  out  the  sodium 
chloride  from  the  thoroughly  charred  mass  on  a  filter,  and  estimate  the 
chloride  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  silver  nitrate. 

ERRATA.    CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS,  VOL.  VL 

Page  494,  line  25,  for  "page  592,"  read  "page  492." 
Page  494,  line  28,  for  "page  493,"  read  "page  490." 

Page  497,  line  33,  for  "Parrier*s  blue  as  indicated,"  read  "Poirrier's  blue  as  indi- 
cator." 

Page  499,  line  17,  for  "conguinaminey"  read  "conquinamine." 

Page  517,  line  7,  for  "c  =  22,"  read  "c  =  2.2." 

Page  533,  line  17,  for  "page  199,"  read  "page  512." 

Page  535,  line  9,  for  "page  194,"  read  "page  500." 

Page  535,  line  22,  for  "tolerabl,"  read  "tolerably." 

Page  536,  line  27,  for  "quinine,"  read  "quinidine." 

Page  542,  line  4,  for  "pages  520  and  521,"  read  "pages  522  and  525.*^ 


BERBERINE  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATES. 


By  EDWARD  HORTON. 
,  C2«Hi70«N,H,0;  or  Ci8Hj,(0CH,),bjN,H,0. 

t 

Since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI,  berberine  has  been  synthesised  by  Pictet 
and  Gams/  and  converted  into  hydras tinine  by  Freund.* 

Reactions  and  Detection. — Rosenthaler  and  Corner^  state  that  a  charac- 
teristic behaviour  of  berberine  is  that  its  solutions  gelatinise  when  treated  with 
dinitro-a-naphtholsulphonic  acid. 

Senft^  has  described  a  method  of  detecting  hydrastine  and  berberine 
microscopically  in  the  seeds  of  Hydrastis  canadensis.  The  powdered  endo- 
sperms are  extracted  with  ether  which  removes  the  fat  and  the  hydrastine. 
The  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  alkaloid.  After  filtering  and  concentrating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  it  is  treated  with  excess  of  iodine  solution,  when  a  coarse-grained  black 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  after  some  time  is  transformed  into  small  rosette- 
like groups  of  crystals.  The  endosperm  after  treatment  with  ether  is  ex- 
tracted with  hot  alcohol  which  dissolves  the  berberine.  The  evaporated 
filtrate  gives  all  the  reactions  for  berberine  described  by  Tunmann  (Beitrdge 
zur  Mikrochemie  einiger  Wurzeldrogen,  Gehes  Handelsberichte,  1912).  That 
with  zinc  chloriodide  solution  is  very  characteristic.  If  some  of  this  reagent 
is  allowed  to  flow  under  the  cover-glass  so  as  to  mix  with  an  aqueous  ber- 
berine solution,  an  immediate  cloudiness  is  formed,  small  crystalline  flocks 
rapidly  separate  which  quickly  grow  into  dense  rosettes  of  extraordinarily 
thin  needles.  Side  by  side  with  these,  single  needles  and  sheaves  of  needles 
are  observed. 

Estimation :  Gravimetric  Method* — Richter^  recommends  the  following 
method:  The  alcoholic  extract  of  Berberis  bark  representing  4  grm.  of  the 
drug,  or  an  equivalent  amoimt  of  the  tincture,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water  and  10  c.c.  of  1 5  %  sodium  hydroxide  solution  added. 
The  whole  is  shaken  with  80  grm.  of  ether  for  10  to  15  minutes  and  i  grm.  of 
powdered  tragacanth  added.  40  grm.  of  the  ethereal  solution  are  treated  with 
40  grm.  of  N/10  solution  of  picrolonic  acid  (nitrophenylmethyli^onitroso- 
pyrazolone)  and  the  precipitate  of  berberine  picrolonate  collected  on  a  Gooch 
crucible,  washed  with  a  little  ether  and  alcohol,  dried  at  iio^  and  weighed. 

1  CompL  rend,,  X9xx*  X53»  386;  J?«r.,  191  it  44*  2480. 

*  AnnaUn,  19x3*  397t  30. 

*  ZHtsch.  anal.  Chtm.,  X910,  49,  340. 

*  Pharm,  Post.,  i9X3i  46,  977. 

>  Arch.  Pharm,,  X9X4i  ^$2,  X93. 
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The  weight  obtained  multiplied  by  0.561  gives  the  equivalent  amount  of 
berberine. 

David^  has  proposed  a  new  method  for  the  estimation  of  berberine  in 
hydrastine  extracts.  The  berberine  and  hydrastine  are  precipitated  with 
potassium  bismuth  iodide,  and  the  hydrastine  separated  by  extraction  with 
ethyl  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  10%  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  the  berberine  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether 
and  chloroform. 

m 

Hydiastinei  C21H21O6N;  or  Ci9Hi6(OCHs}sOsN. 

Reactions  and  Detection. — Baroni  and  Borlinetto,^  who  have  studied  a 
reaction  of  calomel  with  some  alkaloids,  state  that  when  equal  parts  of  hydras- 
tine hydrochloride  and  mercurous  chloride  are  triturated  together  in  the 
presence  of  water  a  yellow  colouration  is  immediately  produced.  A  simflar 
behaviour  is  shown  by  quinine  dihydrochloride,  but  in  this  case  a  brown  colour 
results.  Senf  t's  method  of  detecting  hydrastine  microscopically  is  described 
under  Berberine  (page  521). 

Mayrhofer'  recommends  picrolonic  acid  as  a  suitable  reagent  for  the 
microchemical  detection  of  hydrastine  and  berberine  in  plants.  The  plant 
section  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  saturated  picrolonic  add 
solution  I  part  of  glycerol  and  i  part  of  alcohol.  At  a  dilution  of  i  in 
30,000  berberine  sulphate  gives  crystals  in  the  form  of  bright  yellow  dusters, 
which  become  brown  or  black  when  treated  with  iodine  tincture  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  glycerol.  At  a  dilution  of  i  in  15,000  hydrastine  hydro- 
chloride forms  crystals,  mostly  bright  yellow  in  colour,  but  the  smallest  may 
be  colourless.    They  are  not  altered  by  treatment  with  iodine. 

Estimation :  Gravimetric  Methods* — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914, 
gives  the  following  process  of  estimating  hydrastine  in  Liquid  Extract  of 
Hydrastis* 

''Transfer  zo  c.c.  of  the  liquid  extract  to  a  100  ex.  graduated  flask,  add  20  c.c  of » 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  diluted  with  60  c.c.  of  water,  and  then  sufficient  water  to 
produce  100  c.c.  Shake  the  mixture  for  several  minutes  and  filter.  Transfer  50  c.c  of  the 
filtrate  to  a  separator,  render  alkaline  with  solution  of  ammonia,  add  30  c.c.  of  ether  and 
shake  at  intervals  during  several  minutes.  Allow  the  liquids  to  separate,  draw  off  the 
aqueous  portion  into  a  beaker  and  the  ethereal  portion  into  a  tared  beaker.  Return  the 
aqueous  solution  to  the  separator,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  two  successive  portions, 
each  of  20  c.c,  of  ether  for  i  minute.  Draw  off  and  reject  the  aqueous  layer;  transfer 
the  ethereal  solutions  to  the  tared  beaker  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat;  dry  the  residue 
on  a  water-bath  and  weigh.  The  weight  is  that  of  the  hydrastine  in  5  tx.  of  the  liquid 
extract  examined. 

'^Examined  by  the  foregoing  process  liquid  extract  of  hydrastis  is  found  to  contain  in 
100  c.c  2  grm.  of  hydrastine.    Limit  of  error  o.i  grm.  in  excess  or  defect." 

The  method  for  the  estimation  of  hydrastine  in  fluid  extracts  described  in 
the  Dutch  Pharmacopoeia  (4th  Edition)  is  inaccurate  in  some  respects  accord- 

>  Pharm.  Post.,  191S.  *•»  1- 

*Giorn.  Parm,'Chim.t  191  x.  60,  ^41. 

^  Pharm,  Post,,  19x4,  47,  $47* 
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ing  to  van  der  Haar,^  who  recommends  the  following  process:  10  grm.  of  the 

extract  are  boiled  in  a  large  flask  with  20  c.c.  of  water  until  the  weight  is 

reduced  to  lo-ii  grm:  1.5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and,  after  cool- 

iiigy  ^virater  is  added  sufficient  to  make  the  total  weight  up  to  20  grm.    After 

shaking  with  i  grm.  of  powdered  talc  the  whole  is  filtered.     10  cc  of  the 

filtrate  are  shaken  for  i  minute  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  with  4  c.c.  of  ammonia 

and  25  c.c.  of  ether,  35  c.c.  of  light  petroleum  and  1.5  grm.  of  powdered 

tragacanth  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken  until  the  liquid 

becomes  dear.    40  cc  of  the  ethereal  layer  are  transferred  to  a  flask,  another 

5  cc.  of  light  petroleum  added,  and  distilled  until  35  cc.  have  passed  over. 

The  flask  is  then  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  18  to  24  hours,  and  after  pouring  off 

the  mother  liquor  and  washing  the  crystals  with  2  cc.  of  light  petroleum, 

these  are  dried  on  a  water-bath  and  weighed. 

The  Fifth  German  Pharmacopoeia*  describes  the  following  processes  for 
the  assay  of  Hydrastis  drugs. 

Hydxastis  Khizome  (not  formerly  standardised). — This  is  extracted  with 
ether  and  ammonia  for  3  hours,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  ethereal  solution 
filtered  off.    The  ether  is  distilled  from  the  filtrate,  the  solid  residue  taken 
up  with  dilute  acid,  the  solution  filtered  and  the  filter  washed  with  water. 
The  acid  liquid  is  then  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  the  alkaloid  shaken 
out  with  ether — once  only;  an  aliquot  part  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated and  the  residue  weighed.    This  is  the  only  case  (besides  the  fluid  extract 
of  the  same  drug)  where  the  alkaloid  is  weighed  and  not  titrated,  and  nearly 
every  stage  of  the  process  shows  a  departure  from  the  usual  procedure.    The 
requirement  is  that  the  alkaloid  so  obtained  shall  correspond  with  2.5%  in  the 
drug,  but  the  amount  actually  present  is  probably  greater  than  this,  having 
regard  to  the  final  shaking  out  of  the  alkaloid  with  only  one  portion  of  ether. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Hydrastis. — This  is  diluted  with  water  and  then  evapo- 
rated to  remove  all  alcohol,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  well 
shaken  with  talc  and  filtered.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  is  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  shaken  with  ether  for  some  minutes,  light  petroleum  is  then 
added  and  the  shaking  repeated.  After  addition  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  powdered  tragacanth  the  liquid  is  further  shaken  until  the  ethereal  layer  is 
dear.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  latter  is  filtered  off,  evaporated  and  the  alkaloid 
weighed.  The  amount  foimd  is  required  to  correspond  with  2.2%  in  the  fluid 
extract,  which  therefore  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  rhizome  in  strength. 
In  this  case  an  intermediate  stage  of  purif3dng  the  alkaloid  by  shaking  into 
acid  and  back  again,  has  b^en  omitted,  being  presumably  rendered  superflu- 
ous by  the  use  of  acid  in  the  first  place,  which,  with  the  addition  of  talc  and 
filtering,  is  new.  The  use  of  tragacanth  in  separating  the  ether-petroleum 
layer  is  also  new,  and  the  latter  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  light 
petroleum.    The  strength  is  somewhat  increased,  being  formerly  2%. 

^Pharm.  Weekblad.,  191 1.  339* 
*Pharm.  J.,  191 1.  S6,  295. 
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Rupp^  describes  a  method  similar  to  that  of  the  German  Pharmacopceia. 
Gsell's  method^  of  estimating  hydrastine  and  berberine  in  hydrastis  extract 
depends  on  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  methoxyl  in  the  respective 
alkaloids. 

David*  states  that  for  the  estimation  of  hydrastine  the  methods  given 
in  the  German  and  Belgian  Pharmacopoeias  are  the  most  trustworthy,  then 
follows  that  of  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia,  whilst  the  French,  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  U.  S.  A.  methods  are  untrustworthy,  as  the  hydrastine  obtained 
by  their  use  is  very  impure.  The  U.  S.  A.  method  may  be  improved  by 
removing  the  alcohol  before  the  hydrastine  is  extracted  with  ether.  In 
the  estimation  of  hydrastine,  alcohol  must  be  removed  previously,  berberine 
should  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  potassium  iodide  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  ethereal  extract  must  be  mixed  with  light  petroleum,  and 
the  mixed  solution  treated  with  tragacanth. 

Hydrastinine,  C11H13O3N. 

Reactions. — Reichard*  gives  a  large  number  of  reactions  for  hydrastinine. 
The  two  following  are  the  most  characteristic  and  establish  the  identity  of  the 
alkaloid.  A  few  particles  of  the  hydrochloride  are  triturated  with  a  minute 
crystal  of  potassium  f erro-  or  ferricyanide  and  a  drop  of  water  is  then  added. 
With  ferricyanide  a  splendid  reddish-green  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is 
characterised  by  its  dichroism.  The  crystals  form  elongated  prisms  and  are 
beautifully  developed.  When,  held  up  to  the  light  they  appear  bluish  dark 
green  with  total  reflection  of  the  light;  the  colours  are  permanent.  With  the 
ferrocyanide,  crystals  arc  obtained  resembling  mother  of  pearl;  these  are  par- 
ticularly characteristic.  Sodium  nitroprusside  gives  a  compound  not  unlike 
that  obtained  with  the  ferricyanide.  The  behaviour  of  the  alkaloid  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  also  noteworthy  as  the  yellow  colour  produced  on  warming  dis- 
appears on  cooling,  and  the  test  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

^  Afoth,  Zeit.,  1909,  24,  922, 
*  Chem.  Zeit.,  1914, 38,  541. 
*Pharm.  Post.^  191  St  48,  i. 
*Pharm.  Zentr-h.,  i9XXi  52,  1253. 
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By  J.  J.  FOX  AND  P.  J.  SAGEMAN. 

Very  little  additional  information  concerning  the  various  xanthine  deriva- 
tives or  the  constituents  of  tea  and  coffee  has  been  published  since  the  article 
in  Vol.  VI  went  to  the  press.  As  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  most  of  the  new 
work  concerns  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  the  usual  number  of  ''new'' 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine  has  appeared.  We  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  the  difficulties  which,  in  our 
opinion,  attend  the  estimation  of  caffeine. 

There  appears  to  be  a  useful  field  for  work  in  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
stituents of  tea  and  coffee.  Much  of  the  best  information  available  rests  upon 
data  obtained  many  years  ago  and  has  not  hitherto  been  revised. 

Purine  Bases. — Ideniificaiion  of  purine  derivatives  by  microchemical 
methods.^  Mercuric  chloride  reacts  with  those  purine  bases  which  contain 
at  least  i  methyl  group  forming  characteristic  precipitates.  Caffeine  and 
theophylline  give  rosettes  of  crystals,  while  with  theobromine  smaller  masses 
of  crystals  result.  According  to  Wagenaar  so  small  a  quantity  as  i  /i  of 
caffeine  can  be  detected  by  breathing  on  the  dried  precipitate.  Antipyrine- 
caffeine  {migrainine)  does  not  give  the  reaction. 

According  to  Camilla  and  Pertusi'  xanthine  bases  may  be  readily  detected 
in  the  following  manner.  The  extracted  basic  compounds  are  treated  with  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  and  the  mixture 
warmed.  In  the  presence  of  xanthine  bases  gas  is  evolved.  An  odour  of 
carbylamine  is  also  said  to  be  observed.  (It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how 
carbylamine  could  be  formed  in  such  a  case.  The  only  odour  detected 
by  the  writers  was  that  of  methylamine,  a  normal  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
caffeine). 

Many  new  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  purine  bases  have  been  pre- 
pared recently.  A  neutral  compound  of  caffeine  with  aminoacidylphenetidine 
is  stated  to  be  suitable  for  subcutaneous  injections.  It  is,  however,  readily 
split  into  its  components  by  alkalis.  Acidyl  compounds  of  theobromine  with 
stronger  acidic  properties  than  the  alkaloid  are  obtained  by  treatment  of 
metallic  salts  of  theobromine  with  acid  haloids. 

C.  O.  Johns^  has  prepared  isomers  of  theobromine  and  caffeine  by  alky- 


>  Wagenaar,  Chem.  Zenlralb.,  I9i4t  >9 1026. 
*Ckem.  Zentralb.,  1912,  a,  1581. 
*  J.  Bioi,  Chem.,  1914*  X7*  !• 
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lating  with  dimethylsulphate.  2  :  8-Dihydroxy-i  :  9-dimethylpurine  yields 
2  :  8-dihydroxy-i  :  7  :  9-trimethylpurine,  melting  at  240°.  It  is  more  sol- 
uble in  water  than  cafiFeine  and  does  not  give  the  colouration  with  chlorine 
water  and  ammonia  characteristic  of  the  latter  substance.  2  :  S-Dihydrozy- 
i-methyl  purine  similarly  gives  2  :  8-dihydroxy-i :  7-dimethylpurine.  This, 
on  further  methylation  produces  the  above-mentioned  isomer  of  caffeine. 

Assay  of  Caffeine  Sodium  Salicylate. — ^The  following  method  is  taken  from 
the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex,  i  grm.  of  the  drug  is  dissolved  in  20  to 
25  c.c.  of  water  and  sufficient  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  make 
the  solution  alkaline.  The  liquid  is  then  thoroughly  shaken  3  times  with 
chloroform,  using  successively  15,  10,  and  10  c.c.  The  chlorof()nn  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  caffeine  is  weighed.  Caffeine  soditmi  sal- 
icylate should  contain  at  least  40%  of  caffeine.  Lehmann  and  Miiller'  rec- 
ommend the  addition  of  powdered  gum  tragacanth  to  the  alkaline  solution  in 
order  to  ensure  the  complete  extraction  of  the  caffeine. 

Estunatton  of  Caffeine  in  Teai  Coffee,  Etc. — ^From  the  fact  that  several 
investigators  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reexamine  the  processes  for  the 
estimation  of  caffeine  in  natural  products,  it  would  appear  that  in  many  cases 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  applying  the  methods  described  in  the  lit- 
erature on  the  subject.  It  has  already  been  indicated  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  590-591, 
606  and  612)  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  preliminary  treatment  in 
order  to  decompose  those  comp>oimds  (such  as  caffeine-potassium  chlorogen- 
at(i)  in  which  the  caffeine  occurs  naturally,  before  the  alkaloid  can  be 
completely  extracted. 

In  the  case  of  tea,  boiling  with  water  is  as  a  rule  sufficient  to  extract  the 
alkaloid,  but  with  coffee,  kola,  etc.,  acid  or  alkaline  treatment  is  generaDy 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  complete  liberation  of  the  base.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  preliminary  treatment  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave 
the  material  in  a  condition  that  will  permit  of  ready  permeation  by  a  solvent 
suitable  for  the  extraction  of  the  caffeine.  In  our  opinion,  disregard  of  this 
point  is  frequently  responsible  for  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  beset  the  esti- 
mation of  caffeine.  It  is  not  easy  otherwise  to  explain  the  divergent  results 
obtained  by  various  workers  who  have  used  processes  which  appear  to  differ 
only  in  minor  details.  In  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  preliminarjr 
treatment  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  caffeine  compounds  and  apparently 
the  failure  to  extract  the  caffeine  completely  is  due  either  to  the  unsuitable 
condition  in  which  the  material  is  left  for  extraction  or  to  the  choice  of  unsuit- 
able solvents.  Murray*  compares  Gorter's  process*  with  that  of  Lendrich 
and  Nottbohm.*  In  the  former  process  11  grin,  of  the  coffee  are  moistened 
with  3  c.c.  of  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  30  minutes  and  then  extracted  with 
chloroform  for  3  hours;  in  the  latter  20  grm.  of  coffee  are  treated  with  10  ex. 

*  Apotk.  2eU.f  191  It  26,  647> 

>  J.  Ind.  Enn.  Chetn.,  19x3.  5»  668. 

*  Aniui/en,  1908,  358,  337 

*  Zeit.  Nakr,  Cenusim.t  1909,  I7»  341. 
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of  water  for  2  hours  and  then  extracted  with  carbon  tetrachloride  for  3  hours. 
I^lie  subsequent  purification  of  the  extract  was  of  siich  a  nature  as  to  lead  to 
no  appreciable  loss  of  cafiFeine  in  either  case.  Murray,  however,  found 
tiliat  Gorter's  method  gave  much  higher  results  than  that  of  Lendrich  and 
N'ottbohm. 

As  regards  coffee  we  have  found  that  Katz's  method,  as  described  on  page 
C09,  Vol.  VI,  gives  concordant  and  accurate  results.  We  prefer  the  extrac- 
tion by  continuous  agitation  of  the  treated  coffee  with  chloroform  to  extrac- 
Uon  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  as  there  is  then  no  doubt  that  the  chloroform  is  in 
intimate  contact  with  every  part  of  the  finely  ground  coffee.  All  workers 
know  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  extracting  a  compact  moist  mass  with  an 
immiscible  solvent. 

Zoller^  pointed  out  that  caffeine  is  not  affected  when  heated  at  100^  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  suggested  a  method  for  the  estimation  of 
caffeine  in  tea,  involving  a  preliminary  heating  at  100^  with  sulphuric  add. 
Allen  made  numerous  experiments  in  order  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method 
based  on  ZoUer's  principle,  but  in  his  experience  the  process  had  the  objection 
that  caffeine  is  retained  by  the  charred  mass  and  very  prolonged  and  repeated 
extractions  were  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  the  caffeine. 

Costes^  has  recently  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  extraction  of  caffeine 
in  coffee.  He  recommends  the  following  procedure:  20  grm.  of  ground  coffee 
are  mixed  with  15  to  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (D.  1.835)  ^°<1  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  10  to  15  minutes,  after  which  the  mixture  is  extracted  with 
3  successive  quantities  of  boiling  water  (200,  150,  and  100  c.c^)  boiling  for 
10  minutes  after  each  addition  of  water.  The  acid  extract  is  filtered  into 
a  basin  containing  sodium  hydroxide  solution  insufficient  in  quantity  to  neu- 
tralise all  the  acid.  The  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate, 
rapidly  evaporated  to  250  c.c.  and  extracted  3  times  with  chloroform,  using 
successively  50,  35,  and  30  c.c.  The  chloroform  extract  is  evaporated  to 
about  4  c.c,  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  for  10  minutes  on 
the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  made  ammoniacal, 
cooled  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  distilled  off  and 
the  residue  weighed.  It  usually  contains  not  more  than  93%  of  pure  caffeine 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  estimate  the  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  method 
and  calculate  the  nitrogen  as  caffeine.  This  method  is  claimed  to  be  espe- 
cially suitable  for  caffeine-freed  coffee. 

In  whatever  manner  the  caffeine  may  have  been  extracted  from  coffee,  tea 
or  kola  it  is  desirable  to  make  certain  that  the  final  extract  as  weighed  is  pure 
caffeine.  The  most  satisfactory  check  is  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  by 
Kjeldahl's  method  in  the  weighed  residue.  Where  time  is  an  important 
factor  the  caffeine  as  first  extracted  may  be  purified  in  the  following  manner 
suggested  by  Lendrich  and  Nottbohm  {loc.  cit.) :    The  residue  is  treated  at 

1  Zeit.  AnaL  Chem,,  la,  106. 
*AHal,  Chim.  Anal.^  X9Z3|  X7,  346. 
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the  ordinary  temperature  with  10  to  30  c.c.  of  1%  potassium  permanganate. 
After  15  minutes  the  excess  of  permanganate  is  decomposed  by  adding, 
drop  by  drop,  a  3%  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  containing  1%  of  acetic  acid 
The  liquid  is  then  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  15  minutes,  cooled,  filtered,  and 
washed  thoroughly.  The  caffeineis  extracted  from  the  filtrate  by  chloroform 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Toxicity  of  Caffeine. — W.  Salant  and  J.  B.  Rieger^  describe  the  results 
of  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  cats  and  dogs. 
They  found  the  fatal  dose  to  range  from  0.14  to  0.35  grm.  of  cafiFeine  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight,  varying  with  the  mode  of  administration.  Cats  and 
dogs  were  more  susceptible  than  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs.  -  Caffeine  is  not 
cumulative  in  dogs  and  rabbits. 

Tea. 

Sawamura's  recent  investigations'  led  to  the  following  important  conclu- 
sions as  to  tea :' 

(i)  In  steaming  tea  leaves  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  steaming  so  that  only 
the  oxidising  enzymes  are  destroyed.  This  may  be  effected  by  steaming  for 
30  seconds  only.  Tne  remaining  enzymes  play  an  important  part  in  the  first 
stage  of  rolling  tea  leaves  and  it  is  probable  that  the  production  of  a  fine 
aroma  is  dependent  on  their  action. 

(2)  Green  tea  is  improved  in  quality  by  i  hour's  firing  at  70%  a  higher 
temperature  spoiling  the  flavour  and  colour. 

(3)  The  optimum  temperature  for  black  tea  is  80**. 

(4)  Refiring  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  both  the  caffeine  and  tanniD. 

(5)  The  operation  of  rolling  crushes  the  cells  and  the  liberated  juices  dry 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  As  a  consequence,  the  proportion  of  readily 
soluble  constituents  of  the  tea  is  increased. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  opinion  that  the  ratio  of  caffeine  to  tannin  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  valuation  of  various  classes  of  tea  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  patent  which  has  recently  been  taken  out  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
ratio  between  these  two  constituents  by  the  addition  of  one  or  other  to  tea. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  addition  of  the  necessary  constituent  by  atomising 
a  solution  of  the  substance  into  the  air  currents  during  the  drying  process 
(English  patent,  10,471,  May  2,  1912). 

Moisture  in  Tea. — For  ordinary  purposes  the  estimation  of  moisture  by 
heating  at  ioo°-ios^  under  atmospheric  pressure  gives  suflSciently  accurate 
results.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  inaccuracy  due  to  oxidation,  etc.,  it  is 
preferable  to  use  some  method  of  drying  in  an  inert  atmosphere  or  at 
reduced  pressure.  This  may  be  secured  either  by  standing  the  material  in 
a  vacuum  desiccator  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  pressure  of  15 

1  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,^  Bureau  ofChem.,  Bull.  148. 
>  Inter.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.,  19x2.  x8,  313- 

*  For  recent  work  on  "The  Fermentation  of  Tea  "  and  the  effect  of  treatment  on  the  quality  of  tht 
leaf,  see  Mann,  Reports  to  the  Indian  Tea  Association,  Calcutta, 
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mm.  for  a  long  period,  or  alternatively,  by  heating  at  98°  in  vacuo.  The 
A.  O.  A.  C.  recommend  either  drying  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  in  vacuo 
for  approximately  5  hours  in  a  water-oven. 

The  use  of  calcium  carbide  in  estimating  moisture  has  been  proposed  by 
F-  H,  Campbell.^  The  carbide  is  mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
sample  in  a  special  apparatus  and  the  loss  of  weight  calculated  to  water, 
using  a  factor  obtained  by  treating  a  portion  of  the  same  carbide  with  a 
known  weight  of  water.  In  nearly  all  cases  this  method  gave  higher  results 
than  drying  either  in  air  or  by  heating  under  reduced  pressure. 

Tannin  in  Tea. — H.  L.  Smith'  has  worked  out  a  method  for  the  estimation 
of  tannin  in  tea  which  is  a  modification  of  Chapman's  cinchonidine  method 
for  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  hops.    It  depends  upon  the  complete  precipi- 
tation of  tannin  by  a  saturated  solution  of  cinchonine  sulphate,  the  cibcho- 
nine  tannate  being  weighed.    A  similar  method  involving  the  use  of  quinine 
^was  described  by  Tatlock  and  Thomson.    This  method  is  dealt  with  in  Vol. 
VI,  p.  619.    Smith's  method  is  briefly  as  follows:  10  grm.  of  tea  are  boiled 
with  800  c.c.  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  filtered  and  washed  with  200  c.c.  of 
water.    The  filtrate  is  cooled  and  made  up  to  i,ooo  c.c.    Of  this  solution  50 
c.c.  are  treated  with  chloroform  to  remove  the  caffeine,  and  the  aqueous  liquid 
is  concentrated  to  about  one-third  its  bulk.     50  c.c.  of  saturated  cinchonine 
sulphate  solution  are  added  to  the  hot  liquid  which  is  then  put  aside  for  some 
hours.    The  precipitated  cinchonine  tannate  is  filtered  on  a  Gooch  crucible 
which  has  previously  been  washed  with  half  saturated  cinchonine  sulphate 
solution  and  dried  at  100^.    The  precipitate  is  also  washed  with  half  saturated 
cinchonine  sulphate  solution  and  thoroughly  dried  by  suction.    The  crucible 
is  dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  then  heated  at  100° 
till  constant  in  weight.     This  preliminary  drying  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  fusion   of  the  precipitate.    The  dried  precipitate  contains  55%  of 
tannin.    The  method  gives  results  higher  than  those  given  by  Procter's 
modification  of  Lowenthal's  method.    We  have  already  indicated  (Vol.  VI, 
p.  615)  that  this  is  due  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  tannin 
in  tea.    The  results  obtained  by  gravimetric  methods  for  its  estimation  show 
that  the  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  factor  for  the  permanganate  solution  on 
the  assumption  that  the  tannin  in  tea  is  gallo-tannic  acid  is  in  general 
in  accurate. 

Smith  points  out  the  necessity  of  removing  caffeine  before  precipitation 
of  the  tannin,  owing  to  the  co-precipitation  of  caffeine  with  cinchonine 
tannate  and  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  caffeine  from  the  precipitate  by 
washing. 

Detection  of  Added  Colouring  Matter  in  Tea. — In  view  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  America  of  artificially  coloured  teas 
E.  Alberta  Read'  has  described  the  following  simple  tests  for  the  detection  of 

1  J,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.^  X9i3t  3>t  67. 

3  Analyst^  I9i3t  38»  312. 
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added  colour.  The  method  allows  of  the  handling  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  in  a  short  time,  thus  avoiding  undue  delay  at  the  place  of  import 
20  to  25  grm.  of  tea  are  placed  on  a  sieve  of  16  to  24  meshes  to  the  cm., 
crushed  slightly  and  then  shaken  over  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  dust 
on  the  paper  is  crushed  by  means  of  a  spatula.  This  procedure  streaks  the 
paper  and  the  added  colour  can  be  detected,  eq>ecially  with  the  aid  of  a  iois. 
Good  light  is  essential  for  this  work. 

The  usual  chemical  tests  for  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  ultramarine  and  tur- 
meric can  be  applied.  Carbon  (graphite)  is  readily  identified  by  its  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope. 

As  regards  Prussian  blue,  West^  suggests  pressing  the  powdered  tea  be- 
tween sheets  of  filter  paper  moistened  with  oxalic  acid  solution.  On  drying 
the  paper  and  brushing  off  the  tea,  blue  spots  indicate  Prussian  blue.  The 
natural  colouring  matter  of  tea, does  not  stain  the  paper. 

Cofifee. 

The  question  of  the  aroma  of  roasted  coffee  has  received  renewed  attention 
by  Bertrand  and  Weisweiller.*  5  kilos  of  freshly  roasted  ground  coffee  were 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  and  the  aqueous  distillate  concentrated  to  20 
c.c,  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  volatile  constituents.  These  20  ex. 
consisted  of  a  heavy  oil  and  an  aqueous  la3rer.  The  aqueous  layer  was  neu- 
tralised with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  and  treated  with  barium  silicotungs- 
tate.  The  resulting  precipitate  was  recrystallised  from  water  and  dried. 
It  was  found  to  consist  of  pyridine  silicotungstate.  200  to  250  mg.  of  pyridine 
per  kilo  were  3delded  by  various  samples  of  commerical  roasted  coffee. 
Pyridine,  according  to  Bertrand  and  Weisweiller,  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  aroma  of  coffee.  If  the  volatile  oil  be  added  alone  to  sweet- 
ened water  the  characteristic  aroma  of  coffee  is  not  produced  unless  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  pyridine  is  also  added. 

Moisture  in  Coffee. — ^The  standard  method  of  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  as  described 
under  tea  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  accurate  work. 

A  recent  prosecution  in  England  ndsed  an  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  the  limits  of  moisture  permissible  in  coffee  and  chicory  mixtures.  Hodg- 
son' is  of  opinion  that  6%  of  moisture  is  too  low  a  maximum  limit  having 
regard  to  the  hygroscopic  character  of  ground  coffee  and  chicory  mixtures 
To  test  the  point  Hodgson  placed  samples  of  chicory,  coffee,  and  a  mixture 
of  chicory  and  coffee  in  a  drawer  and  determined  the  moisture  at  intervals. 
He  found  that  in  21  days  the  increase  in  moisture  was  for  coffee  from  2.0  to 
9.7,  chicory  from  11.3  to  15.9,  and  for  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  (66% 
of  coffee)  from  3.5  to  11.5%.  The  conditions  were  described  as  '' similar  to 
those  under  which  coffee  and  chicory  are  usually  kept  in  retail  shops,"  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  coffee  mixtures  are  generally  kept  in  this  manner. 

I  J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chem.,  191a.  4,  S2i, 
^  Comtt.  Rend.^  1913.  I57»  212. 
•Analyst,  1913.  3«t  454- 
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CUocogenic  Add. — Gorter^  describes  a  delicate  and  characteristic  reac- 
tion for  chlorogenic  acid  in  coffee  and  other  plants.  The  substance  is  boiled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  i  hour,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
washed  extract  is  concentrated  and  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added. 
A  violet  colour  indicates  chlorogenic  acid.  By  this  means  Gorter  has  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  chlorogenic  acid  in  Ficus  Elasiica  and  CastiUoa  Elastica. 
CaffeoL — Grafe*  examined  3  kinds  of  coffee  in  order  to  trace  the  source 
of  the  caffeol:  (i)  ordinary  coffee;  (2)  caffeine-free  coffee  which  was  prepared 
l>y  treatment  with  superheated  steam  followed  by  benzene;  and  (3)  cbffee 
purified  by  scrubbing  in  warm  water.  No.  (2)  3delded  much  less  caffeol  and 
also  much  less  crude  fibre  than  Nos.  (i)  and  (3).  Grafe  concludes  that  the 
caffeol  has  its  origin  in  the  crude  fibre,  the  amount  of  which  in  (2)  was  much 
diminished  by  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Toadc  Substances  in  Co£Fee. — Certain  acidic  constituents  of  coffee  are 
reputed  to  have  a  toxic  effect  and  according  to  several  recent  patents  these 
may  be  removed  by  roasting  the  berries  with  clay  or  kaolin,  preferably  with 
the  addition  of  magnesia.  The  exact  value  of  treating  coffee  in  this  manner  is 
not  dear  to  the  authors. 

Caffeine-free  Coffee. — Numerous  patents  have  recently  been  taken  out 
for  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  caffeine  from  coffee.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  these  depends  on  the  low  solubility  of  caffeine  in  very  cold  water.  The 
beans  in  this  case  are  first  extracted  with  very  cold  water  to  remove  extrac- 
tives other  than  the  xanthine  alkaloids;  the  latter  are  then  extracted  with  hot 
water.  The  beans  are  then  made  to  re-absorb  the  previously  concentrated 
cold  water  extract,  dried,  and  roasted. 

Coffee  Substitutes. — In  addition  to  the  substances  already  enumerated  in 
Vol.  VI,  p.  670,  special  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  use  of  the 
seeds  of  Lathyrus  saiivus  (a  genus  of  leguminoss)  largely  grown  in  Southern 
Europe  and  known  as  Gesse  or  Jarosse.  Patents  have  been  granted  for  the 
use  of  Soja  beans  (French  patent)  and  for  grains  such  as  rye  roasted  with 
juniper  berries  (English  patent).  The  detection  of  these  materials  in  admix- 
ture with  roasted  coffee  may  be  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
The  estimation  of  cereal  substitutes  in  coffee  by  means  of  the  alkalinity 
of  the  ash  is  recommended  by  Rozsenyi.'  He  found  that  the  acid  required 
to  neutralise  the  ash  of  5  samples  of  coffee  from  different  sources  closely 
averaged  50  c.c.  of  N/i  acid  per  100  grm.  of  roasted  coffee.  The  ash  from  100 
grm.  of  roasted  barley,  wheat,  or  rye  required  about  i  c.c.  of  N/i  acid.  These 
figures  form  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  proportion  of  coffee  in  mixtures 
of  coffee  with  roasted  cereals.  The  examples  given  by  Rozsenyi  of  the  analy- 
sis of  made  up  mixtures  of  coffee  and  roasted  cereals  show  close  agreement 
with  the  quantities  actually  present.  These  values  for  the  alkalinity  of  the 
ash  agree  with  those  which  we  have  nearly  always  found  for  coffee.    In  fact 

1  Ree.  Tra9,  Ckim.,  191  a.  3if  2%i. 
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we  have  always  considered  this  determination  a  valuable  one  when  judging 
the  purity  of  a  sample.  Rozsenyi's  method  forms  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
microscopical  examination,  decoction  value,  etc.,  of  mixtures  of  coffee  with 
roasted  cereals.  He  also  points  out  that  unground  roasted  coffee  may  be 
extracted  with  water  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  extract,  and  the  exhausted 
beans  dried,  glazed  and  sold  as  fresh  coffee.  By  this  treatment,  however,  the 
coffee  loses  40%  of  its  mineral  matter  and  the  adulteration  may  be  detected 
by  the  abnormally  low  ash  of  the  sample. 

Detection  of  Chicory  Extract  in  Decoctions  of  Coffee  and  QiicQiy.— 
LaWall  and  Forman^  recommend  a  determination  of  the  cupric  reducing  power 
as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  chicory  extract  in  coffee  extracts. 
According  to  these  observers  the  extractives  of  roasted  coffee  contain  1.92  to 
2.64%  of  reducing  sugars,  while  the  extractives  of  roasted  chicory  contain 
25.2  to  27.7%.  The  test  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  which 
is  detected  polarimetrically.  More  than  3%  reducing  sugars  calculated  on 
the  extractives  indicates  the  presence  of  chicory  extract  (see  also  Tatlock 
and  Thomson,  /.  Sac.  Chem.,  Ind.,  1910,  23,  138). 

Coffee  Extracts. — With  regard  to  the  examination  of  coffee  essences  and 
extracts  for'  preservatives,  Ly thgoe  and  Marsh*  point  out  that  the  ethereal 
extract  of  pure  coffee  essence  gives  a  buff-coloured  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride  solution  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for  the  precipitate  given  by  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  ammonium  salt  of  this  substance,  however,  differs  from  am- 
monium benzoate  in  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  salts  of  manganese, 
nickel,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium.  The  following  test 
for  benzoic  acid  is  based  on  this  difference.  Extract  the  acidified  cofiee 
solution  with  ether  and  shake  the  ethereal  layer  with  dilute  ammonia  solu- 
tion. Evaporate  the  ammoniacal  solution  to  small  bulk,  add  manganese 
sulphate  solution,  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  for  benzoic  acid  with  ferric 
chloride. 

Kola. — Galenical  preparations  of  kola  are  rather  difficult  to  assay  for 
caffeine  owing  to  the  formation  of  persistent  emulsions  when  the  prepa- 
rations are  shaken  with  chloroform  and  alkali.  According  to  G.  MeUli^re' 
the  formation  of  such  emulsions  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  following 
method.  2.5  grm.  of  kola  extract  or  25  grm.  of  the  fluid  extract  evaporated 
to  small  bulk  are  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  simple  syrup,  transferred  to  a  250 
c.c.  separating  funnel  and  treated  with  2.5  grm.  of  potassium  hydrogen  car- 
bonate. The  froth  produced  by  the  brisk  effervescence  is  easily  broken 
down  by  adding  chloroform  of  which  10  to  20  times  the  volume  of  the  syrup 
is  used  in  successive  portions  for  the  extraction.  The  chloroform  solution 
is  filtered  and  evaporated  for  alkaloids. 

Francois, ^  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  triturating  with  magnesia, 

»  Amer,  J.  Pharm.,  1913.  85,  S3S. 
s  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.f  igzi.  3i  84a 
•  J.  Pharm.  Chem.,  191 2,  5,  438. 


^  J,  Pharm.  Chim,,  1913 
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drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  chloroform.  It  is  doubtful 
(see  Vol.  VI,  p.  591)  whether  the  extraction  would  be  complete  by  this 
method. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VI. 

Pages  580  and  581.  The  last  line  but  one  of  page  581  should  be  transferred  to  page 
580,  so  as  to  read  as  the  second  line  from  the  bottom  on  this  page. 

I^age  592,  line  16  from  bottom,  896  should  read  1896. 

I*age  595,  line  14,  38.5%  should  read  38.1%. 

Page  647.  Coffearine  is  said  by  Gorter  {Annalen,  1910,  372,  339)  to  be  identical  with 
trigonellin. 

Page  662.  Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson  informs  the  editors  that  the  method  of  estimating  the 
percentage  of  coffee  in  coffee  mixtures  attributed  to  him  is  really  due  to  E.  W.  Jones,  who 
used  it  in  obtaining  the  results  recorded  in  the  Analyst,  1882,  7,  76,  in  the  case  of  the  Bir- 
kenhead "Coffee"  samples.  The  mistake  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  method  having 
been  originally  given  in  the  First  Edition  of  Johnson's  '^ Analyst's  Laboratory  Companion." 
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By  GEORGE  BARGER,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  AND  A.  J.  EWINS,  D.  Sc. 

Alkaloids  of  Colchicum. 

The  colloidal  nature  of  aqueous  solutions  of  colchicine  has  been  shown 
by  Zeisel  and  Stockert^  to  be  only  apparent.  Determination  of  the  molecular 
weight  in  acetic  acid  or  in  boiling  ethylene  dibromide  gave  normal  values 
for  the  formula  C22H2506N.  In  cold  ethylene  dibromide  or  in  water  some- 
what higher  values  were  obtained. 

Zeisel  and  Stockert*  have  obtained  the  following  new  bromo-derivatives: 

A  monobromide,  C22H2406NBr,MeOH,  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol, 
m.  p.  151-155°  (133-135*^  in  sealed  capillary).  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  colchicine  with  one  molecular  proportion  of 
hydrobromic  acid. 

A  dibromo-derivalive,  C22H2s06NBr2,  m.  p.  146-150°  (125°,  sealed  capil- 
lary) produced  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

A  tribromo-colchicine,  C22H2206NBr8,  m.  p.  131°  (118-122°  in  sealed 
capillary)  is  obtained  when  a  methyl  alcoholic  solution  of  colchicine  is 
treated  with  excess  of  bromine. 

^ribromo'Colchiceine,  C2iH2o06NBrj,H20,  and  tribromotrimethyl-colchi- 
cinic  acid,  CiQHigOsNBra,  were  also  obtained. 

The  physiological  action  of  some  derivatives  of  colchicine  has  been 
investigated  by  Ftihner.* 

In  descending  order  of  activity  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
I.  colchicine  (trimethylacetylcolchicinic  acid);  2.  trime thy Icolchicinic  acid 
methyl  ether;  3.  trimethylcolchicinic  acid:  4.  colchiceine  (dimethylacetylcol- 
chicinic  acid).  Replacement  of  the  acetyl  group  of  colchicine  by  benzoyl 
gives  rise  to  a  product  the  activity  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  that  of 
colchicine.  Oxycolchicine,  C22H28O7N,  m.  p.  266-268*  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chromic  acid  on  colchicine  has  an  action  on  frogs,  similar  to  that 
of  veratrine,  but  has  no  action  on  mammals. 

Alkaloid  of  Laburnum  and  Furze. 

Csrtisine. — The  constitution  of  cytisine  has  been  recently  further  in- 
vestigated by  Ewins.*  It  had  previously  been  found  by  Freund  and  his 
collaborators*  that  on  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  at 

1  Monaish,,  i9X3f  34»  1327. 

*  Monatsh.,  I9i3t  34f  1339' 

>  Arch,  exp.  Path,  Pharm.,  19x3.  7a>  aaS. 
«  Monatsh,,  19x3.  34f  xx8i. 

*  Trans.t  1913.  Z03,  97' 

*  BtTu   1901.  34,  615;  1904.  37»  x6;  1906,  39»  8x4. 
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about  230°,  cytisine  3delded  among  other  products  (a)  a  feebly  basic  crystal- 
line solid  cytisolincy  CuHuON,  m.  p.  198**,  which  ,on  reduction  with  sodium  and 
alcohol  gave  a  basic  oil,  a-cytisolidine  CnHisN  and  (ft)  a  basic  oil,  jS-cytisoli- 
dme,  which  was  considered  by  Freund  to  be  isomeric  with  a-cytisolidine. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  however,  (Ewins,  loc.  cU.)  that  i9~cytisolidine 
has  the  composition  CnHuN  and  this  base  was  identified,  by  comparison 
'with  the  s)mthetic  product,  as  6 :8-dimethylquinoline.    Further  a-cytisolid- 
ine, CiiHiftN,  was  shown  to  be  the  corresponding  tetra-hydro.  derivative, 
naxKiely,    6:8-dimethyltetrahydroquinoline.    Cytisoline,    CnHnON,    from 
^wrhich  a-cytisolidine  is  produced  on  reduction,  must,  therefore,  be  a  hydroxy- 
6  : 8-dimethylquinoline.    It  is  not  phenolic  in  character,  nor  is  it  identical  with 
2-hydroxy-6:8-dimethylquinoline  and  must,  therefore,  be  either  3,  or  4- 
hydrozy-^  :8-dimethylquinoline. 

Cytisoline,  CuHnON,  differs  in  composition  from  qrtisine,  CuHi^ONs, 
only  by  the  elements  of  ammonia.  On  this  account  it  is  suggested  that 
cytisine  may  be  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three  rings  (benzene-pyridine- 
pyrazole)  somewhat  as  shown 


CH,C 
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CH     CH, 
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CH,-NH 


CHr-NH 


A  compound  so  constituted  might  conceivably  lose  ammonia  to  form  di- 
methylquinoline  derivatives,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  cytisine 
has  this  constitution. 

N'Mdhylcytisine^  Ci,Hi«ON,,  hitherto  only  obtained  by  methylation 
of  cytisine  has  recently  been  found^  to  occur  naturally  in  the  rhizome  and 
roots  of  Caulophyllum  Thalictroides  (Linn^)  Michaux  (Nat.  Ord.  Berberi- 
daceas)  a  plant  indigenous  to  North  America.  For  the  isolation  of  the  alka- 
loid the  powdered  material  was  first  completely  extracted  with  alcohol,  the 
bulk  of  the  solvent  removed  by  distillation  and  the  dark  coloured  viscid  residue 
distilled  with  steam.  The  aqueous  distillation  residue  was  then  purified  by 
shaking  thoroughly  with  amyl  alcohol  and  with  ether  and  finally  precipitated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate.  After  removal  of  the  excess  of 
lead  the  liquid  was  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  repeatedly 
extracted  with  chloroform.  The  residue  after  removal  of  the  chloroform  was 
converted  into  the  hydrochloride,  which  was  obtained  crystalline  from  a  mix- 
ture of  ethyl  acetate  and  alcohol.  From  the  pure  hydrochloride  the  base  was 
obtained  by  dissolving  in  water  and  extracting  with  chloroform  after  making 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide.    On  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  the 

>  Power  and  Salway.  Trans,,  1913,  103*  i94> 
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base  solidified  and  was  recrystallised  from  benzene  and  light  petroleum. 
The  yield  from  22  kilos  of  material  was  about  5  grm.  (0.23%). 

Methylcytisine  forms  colourless  prismatic  needles  m.  p.  137**.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  is  optically  active, 
[«]d  =  —  221.6®  in  aqueous  solution.  The  hydrochloride,  B,  (HCl)i,  HjO 
forms  colourless  prisms,  m.  p.  250  —  255°  (decomp.).  The  auricUoride^  B, 
HAuCU,  crystallises  in  golden  yellow  needles  m.  p.  205®  (decomp.)  and  the 
picrcUe  forms  long  yellow  needles  m.  p.  228°  (after  sintering  from  220®). 

For  the  assay  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  drug  the  following  procedure  was  found 
to  give  reliable  and  consistent  results. 

20  grm.  of  caulophyllum  in  No.  60  powder  were  treated  with  100  c.c.  of 
chloroform  and  10  c.c.  of  a  10%  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  the 
mixture  was  vigorously  shaken  from  time  to  time  during  4  hours.  The  mix- 
ture was  filtered  and  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel 
and  shaken  with  10  Cic.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  liquid  was  separ- 
ated and  the  chloroform  again  shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  solutions  were  mixed,  extracted  with  20  c.c.  of  ether  and,  after 
separating  the  ether,  5  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  carbonate  solution  were  added. 
The  alkaline  liquid  was  extracted  three  times  with  successive  quantities  of 
20  c.c.  of  chloroform;  the  extracts  were  combined,  washed  twice  with  water 
(2  c.c.  each  time)  and  the  chloroform  was  distilled  off.  The  residual  alkaloid 
was  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  N/$o  sulphuric  acid,  10  c.c.  of  ether  were  added 
and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  was  determined  by  titration  with  i^/50 
barium  hydroxide  (iodoeosin  indicator).  Two  estimations  gave  0.086% 
and  0.078%  respectively. 

According  to  Laidlaw  (quoted  by  Power  and  Salway,  loc.  cU.)  methy- 
cytisine  is  very  similar  in  its  action  to  cytisine,*  but  is  very  much  less  active, 
the  effect  on  the  blood-pressure  of  the  cat  being  about  one-tenth  as  powerful 
as  that  of  cytisine. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Calabar. 

Physostigmine  (Eserine), — Further  work  on  the  constitution  of  this 
alkaloid^  has  shown  that  eserine,  CibH2i02N8,  when  heated  in  vacuo  at  150° 
decomposes,  giving  eseroline,  C13H18ON2,  which  can  then  be  distilled  without 
undergoing  any  decomposition  at  a  temperature  of  240*^.  Eseroline  yields  a 
very  characteristic  benzoate,  B,  CaHfiCOOH,  which  crystallises  in  leaflets, 
m.  p.  155-156*^,  and  is  obtained  by  adding  solid  benzoic  acid  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  base.  Eseroline  picrate,  B,  CeHaOTNs,  appears  to  be  dimor- 
phous, usually  melting  at  167-168®,  but  occasionally  at  190-191''. 

By  the  distillation  of  methyl  eserolinium  carbonate  in  a  good  vacuum  (oil 
pump)  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  can  be  separated  into  two  products: 

(i)  a  basic  compound  which  is  believed  to  have  the  constitution  denoted 
by  the  formula 

1  Dale  and  Laidlaw,  J.  Pharmacol.  Exp.  Therap.,  191 3,  3,  205. 
*  Straus,  Annalertt  19x3.  40X,  350. 
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CH.CH:CH2 
OH.C»H,<^^:CH, 

NMe 
and  (2)  a  phenolic  base  physostigmol  to  which  the  formula 

C.CHrCH, 
OH.C«Hs<^^CH 

NMe 

is  assigned.  It  is  optically  inactive  and  gives  a  picrate  crystallising  in  red 
needles  m.  p.  161-162^.  Ethylamine  and  dimethylamine  were  also  obtained. 
Physostigmine  forms  an  aurichloride,  B,  2HAUCI4,  yellow  leaflets,  m.  p. 
163-165°  and  a  platinichloride,  B,  H2PtCl«,  orange  yellow  needles,  m.  p. 
180®  (decomp.). 

Alkaloids  of  Ergot 

Recent  mipublished  observations  have  thrown  much  doubt  on  the  state- 
ment on  page  20,  Vol.  VII,  that  ergotoxine  contains  a  carboxyl  group.  The 
figures  4  and  5  do  not  represent  salts  of  ergotoxine  ethyl  ester,  but  of  ergo- 
toxine itself.  Thus  the  phosphate  at  least  appears  to  occur  in  two  crystalline 
forms. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Jaborandi. 

The  leaves  of  Pilocarpus  microphyUus  contain  the  alkaloids  pilocarpine 
and  isopilocarpine,  but  no  pilocarpidine.^  After  removing  the  first  two 
mentioned  bases  as  completely  as  possible  there  still  remains  a  residue  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  bases.  From  this  mixture  a  new  alkaloid  ^i/o^ine 
(carpiline)  has  recently  been  isolated  by  Pyman*  and  almost  simultaneously 
by  Leger  and  Roques.* 

The  isolation  of  pilosine  was  carried  out  by  Pyman  in  the  following  manner. 
The  residual  syrup  (after  complete  extraction  of  pilocarpine  and  isopilocarpine) 
from  several  tons  of  leaves  was  diluted  with  water,  and  the  bases  precipitated  by 
addition  of  ammonia.  There  was  first  precipitated  a  dark  coloured  oil  and 
later  a  lighter  coloured  oil.  These  fractions  were  redissolved  in  dilute  acid, 
and  again  fractionally  precipitated  by  ammonia  when  the  impurities  became 
concentrated  in  the  earlier  dark  coloured  fractions.  The  latter  fractions  of 
the  sparingly  soluble  oily  precipitate  when  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol 
readily  deposited  crystals  of  the  new  base  pilosine.  Purification  was  eflFected 
by  recrystallisatioa  from  alcohol. 

Leger  and  Roques  proceed  as  follows:  Pilocarpine  and  isopilocarpine 
were  removed  as  completely  as  possible  as  nitrates  or  hydrochlorides.  The 
residual  bases  were  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  first  fractions  of  the 

>  Jowett,  Trans,,  1900,  77»  473. 
*  Trans.,  191 2,  xoi,  3260. 
*Compt,  Rend.,  1912,  155,  Z088. 
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precipitate  purified  first  by  crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  and  later 
from  90%  alcohol. 

According  to  Fyman  the  amount  of  pilosine  present  in  the  leaves  of 
Pilocarpus  tnicrophyllus  amounts  to  about  0.007%.  No  other  alkaloid 
is  present  in  amount  greater  than  0.003%.  ^^^  absence  of  pilocaipidine 
was  also  confirmed. 

Pilosine,  Ci6Hi^8N2y  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  plates, 
m.  p.  187®  (corr.)  (Pyman);  in  prisms,  m.  p.  184^-185®  (L^er  Roques). 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  chloroform,  ether,  ethyl  acetate  and 
benzene,  but  fairly  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  or  alcohol.  The  base  is 
dextrorotatory.  In  chloroform  it  has  [aJn  +  40.2°,  in  alcohol  [alD  +  39-9^' 
It  is  a  feeble  monacid  base  and  does  not  readily  form  crystalline  salts,  al- 
though several  have  been  prepared  and  described.  Like  pilocarpine  it  con~ 
tains  a  lactone  group  and  hence  dissolves  in  hot  caustic  alkalis.  It  gives 
no  colouration  with  sodium  diazobenzene-^-sulphonate. 

Pilosine  sulphatCy  (B)2,H2S04,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  plates,  m.  p. 
194^-195^  (corr.).  The  hydrogen  tartrate  B,C4HflOe,  separates  from  alcohol 
as  an  oil  which  slowly  crystallises  and  melts  at  135^-136°  (corr.).  The 
auricUoride,  ByHAuCU,  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  golden-yellow 
wedge-shaped  plates,  ni.  p.  i43°-i44**.  A  crystalline  hydrochloride,  B,HC1, 
a  platinichloride,  B,H2PtCle,5H20,  and  a  methiodide,  ByCHJ,  crystallising 
in  pale  yellow  prisms  have  also  been  described. 

On  treatment  with  acetic  anhydride  (best  by  boiling  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  and  glacial  acetic  acid)  pilosine  loses  the 
elements  of  water  and  a  new  base,  anhydro-pilosine,  which  yields  well  crys- 
talline salts,  is  produced. 

Anhydro-pilosine,  Ci6Hi^2N2y  crystallises  from  ethyl  acetate  in  colour- 
less rods,  m.  p.  133^-134°  (corr.).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  with  the  exception  of 
ether.  The  base  is  unsaturated,  contains  a  lactone  group,  and  is  optically 
active.    In  alcoholic  solution  it  has  [a]©  +  66.2°. 

The  sulphate,  B2,H2SOi,  prisms  m.  p.  174**  (corr.),  the  nitrate,  B,HNOi, 
prisms  m.  p.  153^-154**  (corr.)  and  hydrogen  oxalate,  B,C2Hs04,  needles 
m.  p.  153^-154**  (corr.)  have  been  described.  Pilosinine,  C9H.i^j!^t9  is 
obtained  when  pilosine  is  distilled  with  20%  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  benzaldehyde  being  produced  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  isolate 
the  base  the  alkaline  distillation  residue  is  rendered  acid  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  reform  the  lactone  group.  The  solution  is  then  made  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  and  the  base  is  extracted  with  chloroform  and  converted 
into  the  crystalline  nitrate.  From  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  the  pure  base  is 
obtained  by  extraction  with  chloroform  after  addition  of  ammonia. 

Pilosinine  crystallises  from  ethyl  acetate  in  plates,  ni.  p.  78*^-79**  (corr.). 
It  is  somewhat  deliquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  hot  ethyl  acetate,  sparingly  soluble  in  dry  ether.    The  base  may  be 
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distilled  at  about  300^  (35  mm.).  It  is  optically  active;  in  freshly  prepared 
axq[ueous  solution  it  has  [a]j,  +  41.2°.  As' in  the  case  of  pilocarpine,  how- 
ev^er,  the  rotation  rapidly  falls  on  keeping,  presumably  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  the  lactone  into  a  hydroxy-acid. 

The  nUraUy  B,HNOa,  prisms  m.  p.  165^-167°  (corr.)  and  the  hydrochloride^ 
B,HC1,  prismatic  needles  m.  p.  2i8°-2i9°  (corr.)  are  readily  obtained. 

Both  anhydro-pilosine   and   pilosinine   are   also  obtained   by  heating 
pilosine  with  water  to  140°  for  10  hours.  ^ 

ConstitutiQn  of  Pilosine. — ^The  chemical  and  physiological  properties  of 
pilosinine  very  closely  resemble  those  of  pilocarpine.  Moreover  pilosine, 
the  parent  base  of  pilosinine,  occurs  in  the  same  plant  as  pilocarpine  and 
isopUocarpine,  and  it  therefore  appears  highly  probable  that  pilosinine  is  a 
glyoxaline  derivative  closely  analogous  to  pilocarpine.  Bearing  these  facts 
in  mind,  the  constitution  of  pilosinine  may  be  satisfactorily  represented  by 
the  formula 

CHs— CH— CHi— C— NMe 


'I  '11      Vh 

CO      CH,  HC— NiT  ^^ 

\/ 
O 

Further,  from  the  facts  that  on  distillation  with  strong  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide  pilosine  yields  benzaldehyde  and  pilosinine,  and  that  by  removal 
of  the  elements  of  water  from  pilosine  the  unsaturated  base  anhydropilosine 
is  produced,  Pyman  concludes  that  pilosine  must  have  the  constitution  de- 
noted by  the  formula  (I) 

C6H5.CHOH.CH— CH— CH,— C— NMe 

CO    CHj  HC— N^ 

\/ 
O 


CeHfi-CHiC— CH— CHr— C— NME  CHj— CH— CHj— C— NMe 

II  II     Vh        I       I  II     Vh 

CO  CH,  HC— N>^  CO      CHj  HC— N^ 

\/  \/ 

O  O 

+C.H5.CH0 
II.  III. 

s  lAsLtx  and  Roques,  Compt.  rend.,  1913,  136,  1687. 
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The  formation  of  anhydro-pilosine  (II)  and  of  pilosinine  (III)  is  satis- 
factorily represented  as  shown.  The  decomposition  of  pilosine  into  ben- 
zaldehyde  and  pilosinine  by  alkali  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  pilosine  is, 
on  the  above  assumption,  the  lactone  of  a  /3-hydroxy-acid  which  under 
certain  circumstances  is  known  to  be  decomposed  by  alkali  forming  an 
aldehyde  and  an  acid. 

Physiological  Action. — According  to  Laidlaw  (quoted  by  Pyman),  pilo- 
sine and  anhydro-pilosine  have  a  very  feeble  pilocarpine-like  action,  in  that 
they  produce  (in  20  mg.  doses)  a  weak  inhibition  of  the  cat's  heart.  Pilo- 
sinine, however,  has  a  more  marked,  though  mild,  pilocarpine  action  in- 
hibiting the  heart  of  cats  and  frogs  and  producing  some  salivary  secretion. 

Solanine  Alkaloids. 

A  recent  Investigation  of  the  constituents  of  Solatium  angustifolium  by 
Tutin  and  Clewer^  has  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  a  new  solanine  base,  a 
gluco-alkaloid  to  which  the  authors  have  given  the  name  solangustine. 
Solanum  angustifolium  occurs  in  several  countries  in  South  America,  where 
it  is  known  as  "Duraznillo  Blanco''  and  is  employed  as  a  febrifuge,  chiefly 
in  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever.  The  material  employed  was  obtained 
from  Lima  (Peru)  and  was  botanically.  identified. 

For  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloid  the  following  procedure  was  adopted: 
The  completely  dried  material  (leaves,  twigs,  and  flowers)  was  completely 
extracted  with  hot  alcohol.  The  residue  after  removal  of  the  solvent  was 
mixed  with  water  and  distilled  with  steam  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  alcohol. 
The  residual  aqueous  liquid  was  removed  from  the  resin  and  the  liquid  ex- 
tracted with  amyl  alcohol.  The  numerous  extracts  were  combined,  washed 
with  water,  and  concentrated.  The  residue  was  then  distilled  with  steam 
to  remove  amyl  alcohol  completely,  and  the  dark-coloured  aqueous  liquid 
extracted  several  times  with  ether  to  remove  impurities.  The  solution  was 
then  treated  with  about  5%  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  warmed  gently 
for  15  minutes,  cooled  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  filtered  off.  For  further 
purification  it  was  well  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  digested  with 
slightly  diluted  acetic  acid  when,  without  dissolving  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  it  became  crystalline.  From  the  sulphate  the  free  base  was  obtained 
by  treating  with  warm  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  extracting  with  warm 
amyl  alcohol.  The  washed  amyl  alcohol  solution  on  concentration  deposited 
the  free  base  as  hard  pale  yellow  aggregates  of  crystals.  The  amount  present 
was  about  0.065%  of  the  dried  material. 

Solangustine,  CssHssOtNjHsO,  darkens  at  225^  and  melts  at  235^ 
(decomp.).  It  contains  i  HjO  and  when  anhydrous  rapidly  reabsorbs 
water  from  the  air.  The  base  is  characterised  by  extreme  insolubility  in 
nearly  all  solvents  and  by  the  insolubility  of  its  salts.  Solangustine  dis- 
solves fairly  readily  in  pyridine,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  any  other  solvent. 

*  Trans,^  1914.  xoSi  564. 
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It  contains  no  methoxyi  group,  and  does  not  yield  a  crystalline  acetyl  de- 
rivative. The  only  crystalline  salt  obtained  was  the  sulphate  B2,H2S04,- 
S^iO.  On  shaking  an  amyl  alcohol  solution  of  the  base  with  dilute 
sulphuric  aciJ  it  separates  as  small  acicular  crystals  which  do  not  melt 
or  decompose  up  to  325®.  It  crystallises  ¥dth  3H2O  and  when  anhydrous 
is  very  hygroscopic. 

On  hydrolysis  solangustine  yields  dextrose  and  an  amorphous  base 
salangustidine,  C27H4s02N,  which  forms  crystalline  salts.  The  hydrolysis 
is  thus  represented: 

CS8H53O7N  +  H2O  =  C27H4»02N  +  CeHwOe 

SolangustidinCi  C27H4SO2N,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separates  in  amorphous  granules.  On  treatment  with  acetic 
SLnhydndt,  acetylsolangustidine fCi7R4^2^A.Cf  crystallising  from  ethyl  acetate 
in  needles,  m.  p.  256*^,  is  obtained.  This  compound  is  remarkable  for  its 
stability  towards  alkalis,  being  recovered  unchanged  after  several  hours' 
heating  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

Solangustidine  forms  well  crystalline  salts  which  are  practically  insoluble 
in  water. 

The  hydrochloride,  B,HC1,  crystallises  from  alcohol  (containing  a  little 
alcoholic  HCl)  in  lustrous  plates,  m.  p.  above  325°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
amyl  alcohol  or  hot  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  hydrobromide,  B,HBr  forms  plates,  m.  p.  320°  (decomp.).  It  is  rather 
more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  hydrochloride. 

The  nitrate,  B,HN08,  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid.  It 
darkens  at  260®  and  decomposes  at  290°. 

The  sulphate,  B2,H2S04,  was  obtained  crystalline  by  boiling  the  amorphous 
precipitate,  obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  solangustidine  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  some  time.  Colourless  leaflets,  m.  p.  above  330°. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  picrate,  B,C6H307N8,  forms  yellow  needles,  m.  p.  250®  (decomp.). 

The  Alkaloid  of  the  Common  Broom. 

Sparteine}  C16H26N2. — ^A  number  of  salts  of  this  base  have  been  described 
by  Corriez.*  Among  them  sparteine  perbromide,  Ci6H26H2,2HBr,Br2,H20,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  sparteine,  in  fuming  hydrobromic  acid 
solution.  The  salt  forms  small  yellow  crystals,  m.  p.  193°,  and  its  formation 
constitutes  a  delicate  test  for  sparteine,  since  it  is  stated  to  be  produced  in  a 
dilution  of  one  part  in  ten  thousand. 

Alkaloids  of  Ipecacuanha* 

The  interest  attached  to  these  alkaloids  has  recently  been  greatly  in- 
-creased  by  the  discovery  by  Vedder*  of  the  intensely  toxic  action  of  emetine 

*  BuU,  Sc,  Pharmacol,,  Z9X2,  xp,  468-480  and  533-540. 

*  Jtmrn.  Trop.  Med,,  1911,  14,  149  (abstr.)* 
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on  amoebas,  and  its  therai>eutic  application  by  Rogers^  to  the  treatment  of 
amoebic  dysentery  (hjrpodermic  injection  of  the  hydrochloride).  As  a  result 
several  papers  dealing  mainly  with  the  constitution  and  characterisation  of 
these  alkaloids  have  appeared  during  the  last  2  years. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  publication  is  that  of  Carr  and  Py- 
man.*  These  authors  have  fully  investigated  the  subject  of  the  ipecacuanha 
alkaloids  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  older  work  must  now  be  discredited. 
In  particular  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  three  alkaloids  emetine,  cephaeline,  and  psychotrine  and  have 
thrown  some  light  on  their  constitution. 

From  the  results  of  a  very  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  pure  bases  and 
of  their  respective  salts  they  reject  the  older  formulae  assigned  by  various 
workers  to  these  alkaloids  and  adopt  the  following:  emetine,  C29H40O4N2; 
cephaeline,  C28Hs«04N2;  psychotrine,  C28H8fl04N2.  Emetine  is,  therefore, 
cephaeline  +  CH2,  and  cephaeline  is  psychotrine  +  H2.  This  relationship 
was  indeed  confirmed  experimentally,  since  psychotrine  on  reduction  gave 
two  isomeric  dihydro  derivatives  one  of  which  was  identical  with  cephae- 
line, while  cephaeline  in  turn  on  methylation  under  suitable  conditions  gave, 
among  other  products,  a  base  which  was  identified  as  emetine. 

The  material  used  in  their  investigation  was  Brazilian  ipecacuanha  root 
which  contained  2.7%  of  total  alkaloids.  From  this  they  obtained  1.35% 
of  pure  emetine,  0.25%  of  cephaeline,  and  a  small  amount  of  psychotrine. 
The  method  employed  to  isolate  the  alkaloids  was  that  originally  described 
by  Paul  and  Cownley.* 

A  recent  paper  by  Hesse^  describes  two  new  alkaloids,  ipecamim, 
C28Hs«04N2,  and  hydrchipecamine^  C28Hs^4N2,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  but  these  are  amorphous  and  are  at  present  not  sufiiciently 
well  characterised  to  warrant  unhesitating  acceptance.  To  emetine  he 
assigns  the  old  formula  C80H40O6N2  originally  proposed  by  Kunz  Krause, 
which  was  arrived  at  from  analyses  of  what  was  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of 
emetine  and  cephaeline. 

The  following  description  of  the  alkaloids  emetine,  cephaeline,  and  psy- 
chotrine is  based  on  Carr  and  Pyman's  paper. 

EmetinCy  C29H40O4N2,  m.  p.  74^  (corr.),  has  not  so  far  been  crystallised. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  powder  by  treatment  of  solutions 
of  its  salts  with  dilute  alkalis,  or  as  a  varnish  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  its  solutions  in  organic  solvents.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  methyl, 
ethyl,  or  amyl  alcohol,  in  ethyl  acetate,  ether,  acetone,  or  chloroform;  less 
soluble  in  benzene  or  light  petroleum.  Molecular  weight  determinations 
and  titration  experiments  support  the  view  that  the  base  contains  two 

>  BriL  M4d,  Journ.,  191  a,  i,  1424. 

>  Trans.,  1914*  xos.  1591. 
•  Vol.  VII,  p.  38. 
^Annaltn,  I9i4t  40St  x* 
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nitrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule,  evidence  of  formation  of  basic  salts  having 
l>een  obtained. 

Emetine  is  Isevorotatory.  In  chloroform  solution  it  has  [a]o  —  49.7^9 
SLod  this  is  indep>endent  of  the  concentration.  In  dissociating  solvents, 
however,  its  rotation  varies  considerably.  The  following  salts  were  char- 
acterised: 

,  The  hydrochloride,  B,2HC1,7H20,  woolly  needles  from  water.  Crys- 
tallised from  methyl  alcohol  the  salt  contains  only  3^  HsO.  The  anhydrous 
salt  sinters  at  235°  and  decomposes  at  255*^  (corr.).  A  saturated  aqueous 
solution  at  18^  contains  13. i  grm.  of  hydrated  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  solution. 

The  hydrobromide,  B,2HBr,4HaO,  long  slender  needles  from  water. 
Sinters  at  245**  and  melts  from  250*^-265*^  (corr.).  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  zoo  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  at  18^  contains 
1.9  grm.  of  hydrated  salt. 

The  hydriodide,  B,2HI,3H20,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.    It  sinters  from  230®  and  melts  at  235^-238®  (corr.). 

The  nUraUy  B,2HN08,3H20,  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in  fine 
needles.  It  sinters  from  188°  and  gradually  melts  up  to  245°  (corr.).  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  sulphaie,  B  ,HsS04,7H20,  forms  white  woolly  needles  and  is  very  soluble 
in  water.  It  sinters  at  205^  and  finally  melts  at  245^  (corr.).  The  acetate  and 
platinichloride  were  not  obtained  crystalline. 

Benioyiemetine,  C2»Hs/)4N20C.C6H6,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles, 
m.  p.  i85°-i86®  (corr.).  Keller's  "benzoylemetine"  appears  to  have  been 
the  benzoate  of  benzoylemetine. 

Cephaelinei  C28HS8O4N2. — ^The  pure  base  is  best  obtained  by  regenerating 
it  from  a  pure  salt  (hydrochloride  or  hydrobromide)  and  subsequently  re- 
crystallising  from  ether.  It  forms  colourless  needles  which,  dried  in  the  air, 
sinter  at  106°  and  melt  at  ii5*'-ii6*'  (corr.).  After  drying  at  100**  it  melts 
gradually  from  i2o**-i3o®.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  alcohol  or 
acetone,  sparingly  so  in  ether  or  light  petroleum.  The  base  is  apparently 
somewhat  unstable.  Its  solutions  darken  on  keeping  and  the  base  itself  be- 
comes coloured  on  drying  at  100^.  Cephaeline  is  Isvorotatory.  In  chloro- 
form solution  it  has  [ajn  —  43.4**.  The  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide 
were  alone  obtained  crystalline. 

The  hydrochloridejB fOHClfj^rf^,  crystallises  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  stout  prisms  or  from  water  as  fine  powdery  crystals.  The  salt  has  no  sharp 
melting  point,  but  sinters  at  245^  and  finally  melts  at  270^  (corr.).  A  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  at  18^  contains  26.5  grm.  of  hydrated  salt  per  100  c.c. 

An  acid  hydrochloride,  B,5HC1,  separates  from  strongly  acid  solutions  in 
fine  needles,  m.  p.  84^-86®. 

The  hydrobromide,  B,2HBr,7H20,  crystallises  from  dilute  hydrobromic 
acid.  It  sinters  at  266^  and  melts  up  to  293^.  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  aque- 
ous solution  at  18^  contains  5.4  grm.  of  anhydrous  salt. 
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Psychotrinei  C28H86O4N3,  was  first  obtained  by  Paul  and  Cownley  as 
yellow  prisms,  m.  p.  138°.  It  crystallises  from  wet  acetone  or  alcohol  in  large 
yellow  prisms  (with  a  blue  fluorescence)  which  contain  4H2O.  After  dr}Tng 
at  loo**  it  sinters  at  120°,  becomes  transparent  at  124°-! 26®  (corr.)  and  melts 
at  138**.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  benzene,  petroleum,  or  ether,  more 
readily  soluble  in  acetone,  alcohol  or  chloroform.  Its  solutions  in  alkalis  or 
strong  acids  are  colourless.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  addition  of  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  sherry  colour.  With  excess  of  Frohde's  reagent 
it  yields  a  pale  green  solution. 

The  sidphate,  B,H2S04,3H20,  crystallises  from  water  in  faintly  yellow 
scales.    The  anhydrous  salt  sinters  at  207°  and  melts  at  214^-217®  (corr.). 

The  nitrate,  B,2HN08,H20,  crystallises  from  water  in  silky  needles,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water.  The  anhydrous  salt  sinters  from  165**  and  melts 
at  i84°-i87'*  (corr.). 

The hydr iodide,  B,2  HI,  crystallises  from  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  hydriodic 
acid  as  sulphur-coloured  microscopic  needles  which  sinter  from  200^  and  melt 
and  decompose  at  220**  (corr.). 

Constitution  of  Ipecacuanha  Alkaloids.* — ^As  already  mentioned,  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  emetine,  cephaeline  and  psychotrine  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Carr  and  Pyman.  Of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  these  bases 
little  is  known.  It  has  been  found,  however,^  that  on  oxidation  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  emetine  gives  rise  to  6 : 7-dimethylisoquinoline-r- 
carboxylic  acid,  and  also  to  m-hemipinic  acid  and  its  imide.  The  alkaloids 
thus  belong  to  the  class  of  isoquinoline  bases.  Oxidation  of  emetine  and  of 
cephaeline  with  ferric  chloride  also  gave  rise  to  new  bases  which  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  alkaloids. 

1  Carr  and  Pyman.  Proc.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1913,  39,  226.     See  also  Windaus  and  Hermanns,  Ber.,  I9i4> 
47.  1470. 
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Synflietic  Ghjcosides. — A  number  of  glucosides  of  the  chalkones,  of  which 
two — naringenin  and  hesperitin — occur  naturally  in  plants,  have  been  syn- 
thesised  by  Bargellini.^  Helicin  was  condensed  with  hydroxy-derivatives  of 
acetophenone  in  alcoholic  solution  in  presence  of  40%  sodium  hydroxide  or 
by  heating  in  presence  of  piperidine. 

Synthetic  glucosides  of  the  purine  bases  are  described  by  Fischer  and  Hel- 
f  erich'  including  those  of  theophylline,  theobromine,  adenine  and  hypozan- 
thine.  By  combining  these  with  phosphoric  acid,  products  resembling  the 
nucleotides  have  been  obtained. 

Cyanogenetic  Glucosides  (Compare  Vol.  VII,  p.  loi). — ^The  cyanogenetic 
plants  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  investigated  by  Petrie'  using  sodium 
picrate  paper  as  an  inciicator  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen  cyanide.  Of  60 
species  stated  to  contain  such  glucosides  20  are  grasses. 

Phjrtosterolins. — ^A  number  of  glucosides  of  phytosterols  have  been  iso- 
lated from  plants  of  which  sitosterol,  CssHseOe,  and  stigmasterol,  CtJB.^^ 
are  t3rpes.  They  have  been  investigated  by  Power  and  Salway^  who  give 
a  list  of  the  known  varieties.  They  are  not  affected  by  heating  with  aqueous 
or  dilute  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  but  are  hydrol3rsed  by  this  acid  when 
dissolved  in  warm  amyl  alcohol  solution.  They  form  crystalline  tetra* 
acetyl-  and  tetrabenzoyl-derivatives  and  give  the  characteristic  colour 
indication  of  the  phytosterols  when  they  are  dissolved  in  acetic  anhydride 
and  chloroform  and  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 
Sitosterol-^-glucoside  melts  at  370-300^;  it  can  be  prepared  synthetically 
from  sitosterol  and  acetobromoglucose.*  Glucosides  of  cholesterol  and  of 
fatty  alcohols  have  been  synthesised  in  the  same  manner;  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  found  in  plants. 

Seeing  that  the  tannins  are  acyl-derivatives  of  glucose  of  the  t3rpe  of 
penta-acetyl  glucose  it  was  to  be  expected  that  simpler  acyl  derivatives 
would  be  found  to  exist  naturally.  The  first  of  these  to  be  described  is  a 
crystalline  bitter  substance  present  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Daviesia  lati- 
folia^    This  is  a  dibenzoyl  derivative  (CsiHtsOis)  of  a  disaccharide  composed 

1  GosMtta,  Z914,  44,  ii.  sao. 
»B«r..  I9I4,47»  aio. 

*  Chnn,  Ntws,  19x4*  zzo,  ia6. 
«  Trans.,  1913.  x©3,  399- 

*  Salway.  Trans.,  1913^  '^3*  xoaa-zo29. 

*  Power  and  Salway,  Trans.,  19x4.  lOSt  767-778;  xo63'io69. 
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of  glucose  and  xylose,  m.  p.  147-148^.  The  glucoxylose  has  no  reducing 
action  on  Fehling's  solution  and  tiierefore  is  of  tiie  same  t3rpe  as  saccharose. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Solanum  are  reported  to  contain  bases  which 
are  both  alkaloids  and  glucosides.  Solangustine,  the  gluco-alkaloid  isolated 
from  Solanum  angustifolium  by  Tutin  and  Clewer^  has  the  composition 
CssHssOtN,  m,  p.  235^  (decomp.).  It  is  hydrolysed  to  glucose  and  solangus- 
tidine  and  is  without  physiological  activity.  The  plant  also  contains  quer- 
cetin,  rutin  and  /-asparagine.  Reference  is  given  to.  similar  gluco-alkaloids 
termed  collectively  solanines  (see  page  540). 

Digitalis  (Compare  Vol.  VII,  p.  116). — According  to  Hirohashi*  digitalis 
leaves  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  plant  differ  in  their  ph3rsiological 
effect,  there  being  a  diminution  in  the  latter  from  the  top  downwards.  The 
leaves  are  best  collected  before  inflorescence.  The  flowers  have  a  maximum 
of  activity  during  budding;  there  is  no  difference  in  activity  between  red 
and  white  flowers.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  can  be  evaporated  without  lo^ 
of  any  of  its  physiological  effects. 

Hatcher'  states  that  digitalis  of  the  first  year's  growth  is  probably  as 
active  as  that  of  the  second  and  the  cultivated  is  as  active  as  the  wild-grown 
plant.    When  properly  dried  and  stored,  digitalis  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Martindale^  claims  that  the  following  simple  chemical  method  gives  an  ap- 
proximate idea  whether  a  tincture  of  digitalis  is  up  to  the  physiological  test  re* 
quirements:  10  c.c.  of  the  tincture  are  mixed  with  10  ex.  of  water  and  precipi- 
tated with  3  c.c.  of  10%  normal  lead  acetate  solution,  a  littie  kieselguhr  being 
added.  After  standing  for  1 5  minutes  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed. 
The  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  2  c.c.  of  10%  sodium 
phosphate  solution.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  after  adding  0.2 
grm.  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  residue  is  mixed  with  sand  and  extracted 
five  times  with  chloroform,  using  10  c.c.  on  each  occasion.  The  extract  is 
evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  warm  water  on  the  water-bath 
using  10  c.c.  and  5  c.c.  and  again  emplo3ring  sand.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  extracted  three  or  four  times  with  chloroform,  5  c.c.  each  time, 
the  residue  being  mixed  with  sand  and  thoroughly  triturated.  The  chloro- 
form liquors  are  evaporated  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  4  c.c.  of  glacial  ace- 
tic acid.  0.1  C.C  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  i  c.c.  of ''  sulphuric 
ammonium  molybdate  solution"  in  a  5  X  i  cm.  test-tube,  and  the  depth  of 
colour  produced  after  5  minutes  is  compared  with  a  standard.  The  coloura- 
tion indicates  the  content  of  combined  ''active  water-soluble  glucosides." 

Reichard^  describes  a  number  of  reactions  of  digitonin.  A  drop  of  cobalt 
nitrate  solution  is  evaporated  until  a  deep  blue  coloured  residue  is  obtained; 
digitonin  and  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  exposed 

>  Tr^ns.,  1914.  105,  SS9. 

>  Chem,  and  Drug.,  191 3,  8ai,  x8. 
•  Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  86,  567. 
*)Phttrm.  J.,  191a,  35,  745.  778. 
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to  the  air  for  30  hours.     A  mass  of  red  crystals  is  obtained  whereas  digitozin 
only  gives  a  green  residue. 

Xhe  digitonide  of  oxycholesterol,  which  occurs  in  animal  fats  in  associa- 
tion with  cholesterol,  cr3rstallises  in  rhombic  plates,  m.  p.  215®.^ 

A  new  glucoside,  Gitooin  has  been  found  in  DigUalinum  germanicum.  It 
is  separable  from  digitonin  by  taking  advantage  of  its  smaller  solubility  in  95% 
alcohoL  It  has  the  composition  C86H44O4  or  C26H42O4.,  m.  p.  272^,  [ajo  — 
50.7°  in  pyridine.  Acids  hydrolyse  it  to  galactose,  a  pentose  and  giiogenin^ 
which  has  m.  p.  272^  and  forms  a  diacetatCy  m.  p.  243-244°.^ 

I>igitozin  and  Gitalin.' — When  a  solution  of  digitoxin,  gitalin  and  anhy- 
drogitalin  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chloroform  and  methyl  alcohol  is 
treated  with  ether,  gitalin  remains  in  solution  and  the  two  other  constitutents 
are  precipitated. 

Strophanthin, — According  to  Lampart  and  Miiller^  who  have  compared  a 
number  of  methods,  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  determining  Strophanthin  in 
strophanthus  seeds  or  tincture,  is  an  extension  of  that  of  Cssar  and  Loretz 
described  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  122.    The  full  details  are  as  follows: 

"  7.0  grm.  of  the  finely  crushed  seeds  are  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  an 
hour  with  70.0  grm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  When  cold,  the  whole  is  made  up  to 
the  original  weight  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  50.5  grm.  filtered  into  a  porce- 
lain basin.  The  alcohol  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  washed  with  light 
petroleum  which  is  poured  through  a  filter.  The  insoluble  residues  in  the  filter 
and  basin  are  boiled  with  5-8  grm.  of  water,  treated  with  5  drops  of  lead  ace- 
tate solution  and  about  0.2  grm.  of  kieselguhr,  well  mixed  and  filtered  into  a 
100  C.C.  flask.  The  insoluble  portion  is  washed  till  the  runnings  no  longer 
have  a  bitter  taste.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  5  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  boiled  gently  for  2  hours,  the  volume  being  kept  between  10-20  c.c.  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water.  When  cold,  the  liquid  is  extracted  twice  with 
JO  c.c.  of  chloroform,  which  is  filtered  into  a  tared  flask.  The  aqueous  por- 
tion is  again  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  cooled  and  extracted  three  times  with 
10  c.c.  of  chloroform.  If  the  aqueous  portion  after  warming  still  tastes  bitter, 
the  boiling  and  extraction  with  chloroform  are  repeated.  The  chloroform  is 
distilled  off,  the  residue  dried  in  a  desiccator  and  then  weighed.  It  consists  of 
strophanthidin,  i  part  of  which  corresponds  to  2.187  parts  of  pure  stro- 
phanthin. For  the  tincture  51  grm.  (equivalent  to  5.0  grm.  of  the  seeds)  are 
heated  on  the  water-bath  to  remove  the  alcohol,  the  residue  is  taken  up  with  20 
grm.  of  hot  water,  treated  with  15  drops  of  lead  acetate  solution  and  0.2  grm. 
of  kieselguhr.  It  is  then  treated  by  the  method  described  above  for  the  seeds. " 
The  new  method  gives  higher  percentages  than  any  of  the  others. 
All  varieties  of  the  drug  contain  varying  proportions  up  to  0.2%  of  the 
hacmolytic  saponin,  strophanthic  acid.^    This  forms  precipitates  with  salts 

1  Lifschutx  and  Gretbe,  Ber,,  1914,  47/  I453. 
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of  heavy  metals;  it  is  hydrolysed  to  glucose  and  strophanthigenin.  A  list 
of  colour  reactions  is  given  (see  also  Chem.  Soc.  Abstracts,  1913,  i,  640) 
which  distinguish  strophanthic  acid  from  strophanthin. 

Sarsaparilla. — ^Sarsaparilla  root  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Power  and 
Salway^  who  worked  with  the  grey  Jamaica  root  of  the  British  Pharmacopooa 
(SmUax  omaia).  The  following  compounds  were  obtained  from  the  alcoholic 
extract: 

(i)  Sarsasaponiny  a  crystalline  glucoside — diUj^to  (o^  p«  248^,  [a], 
~  4^-5^)  yielding  glucose  and  sarsasapogenin  on  hydrolysis. 

(2)  Sitosterol^'glucoside  (a  phytosterolin) — CssHt^e  (m.  p.  280-285®). 

(3)  Sitosterol,  C^rHiflO  (m.  p.  135-136°,  [ajn— 27.3"*). 

(4)  Stigmasteroly  CsoHboO  which  is  identified  by  its  tetrabromoacetyl 
derivative,  C»oH4*OBr4.COCH8  (m.  p.  208°). 

(5)  Sarsapic  Acid — a  new  crystalline  dicarboxylic  acid  (m.  p.  305°), 
C4H,02(COjJE[)8. 

(6)  Glucose, 

(7)  Fatty  Acids — ^viz.,  palmitic,  stearic,  behenic,  oleic  and  linoleic  adds. 

(8)  Cetyl-d-glucoside. 

(9)  Potassium    nitrate. 

The  root  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  enzyme  of  the  emidsin  type. 

Inasmuch  as  only  one  definite  saponin  glucoside  is  present,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  parillin  of  earlier  investigators  consbted  of  a  mixture  of  sarsasa- 
ponin  and  a  phytosterolin.  Commercial  smilacin  represents  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  sarsasaponin  with  indefinite  amorphous  products. 

>  Trans.t  I9i4>  X05,  ?oz-309< 
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PRINCIPLES. 


By  G.  C.  JONES,  F.  I.  C. 


Aloes. 


Detection  of  Aloes  in  Extracts  of  Drugs  Containing  Hydrozy-methyl- 
anthxaquinones  (cf.  VoL  VII,  pp.   149-150). — The  following  method  will 
detect  as  little  as  0.2  grm.  of  aloes  extract  in  5  grm.  of  a  mixture  of  extracts  of 
rhubarb,  frangula  and  cascara  sagrada.^    The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated 
to  expel  the  alcohol,  the  residue  taken  up  in  water  and  the  liquid  filtered. 
The  filtrate  (100  c.c.)  is  heated  for  30  minutes  on  the  water-bath  with  5  c.c. 
of  10%  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  with  the  exact  amount 
of  barium  hydroxide  solution,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  barium  precipitate 
concentrated  to  xoo  c.c.  and  clarified  with  lead  acetate  solution,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  a  large  excess.    Of  the  solution,  10  c.c.  is  filtered,  freed  from 
lead  by  means  of  sodium  sulphate  solution  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  divided 
into  two  portions.    One  of  these  is  shaken  with  5  c.c.  of  benzene  and  the  ben- 
zene extract  shaken  with  dilute  ammonia.    If  the  hydroxymethylanthra- 
quinones  have  been  completely  precipitated,  the  aqueous  layer  should  not 
show  more  than  a  light  rose  colour,  whilst  a  yellow  colouration  of  the  ben- 
zene layer  indicates  aloes.    If,  however,  the  aqueous  layer  is  distinctly  red, 
the  bulk  of  the  original  solution  must  again  be  treated  with  lead  acetate,  after 
which  10  C.C.  is  filtered,  freed  from  lead,  divided  into  two  portions,  and  one 
of  these  portions  tested  with  benzene  and  ammonia  as  before.    When  the 
precipitation  of  the  hydroxymethylanthraquinones  is  shown  to  be  complete, 
the  other  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  bromine  water, 
which,  in  presence  of  aloin,  gives  an  immediate  flocculent  precipitate.    The 
main  solution  is  now  freed  from  lead  and  10  c.c.  portions  of  the  filtrate  are 
tested  as  follows.    One  portion  is  gently  heated  and  shaken  with  2-3  grm.  of 
borax  (cf.  Vol.  Vn,  p.  149)  and  allowed  to  stand  for  15  minutes,  when,  in 
the  presence  of  aloes,  a  green  fluorescence  appears.    Another  10  c.c.  portion  is 
heated  with  i  drop  of  copper  sulphate  solution  and  i  drop  of  hydrogen  perox- 
ide solution  (cf .  Klunge's  test  and  Lager's  test,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  144  and  149-150). 
In  the  presence  of  aloes,  a  red  colouration  is  obtained  which  becomes  inten- 
sified on  standing,  whilst  samples  free  from  aloes  become  orange-red  and  do 
not  alter  on  standing. 

I  G.  Mossier.  Pharm.  Post,,  19x3.  4^  3x3*  3^5. 
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Identification  of  the  Different  Hydrozymethylantiiraqumone  Drugs  in 
Admixture  with  Aloes. — ^The  alcoholic  extract  is  brought  to  a  strength  of  50% 
of  alcohol  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  for  30  minutes  beneath  a 
reflux  condenser  with  about  S%  of  sulphuric  acid,  cooled  and  filtered,  and 
the  alcohol  expelled  from  the  filtrate  by  repeated  evaporation  with  water. 
The  hydroxymethylanthraquinones  are  precipitated,  whilst  aloin  remains  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed  free  from  acid,  dried,  boiled  with  ben- 
zene, and  the  benzene  extract  shaken  with  10%  sodium  carbonate  solution 
and  then  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  two  alkaline  ex- 
tracts are  separately  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  each  shaken  with  20 
c.c.  of  benzene,  and  5  ex.  of  each  benzene  extract  is  evaporated.  The 
residues  are  heated  with  3-4  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  solutions  trans- 
ferred to  glass  slips  and  examined,  after  30  minutes,  in  polarised  light. 
The  crystals  thus  obtained  from  rhubarb,  cascara  sagrada,  senna,  etc.,  show 
pronounced  differences,  as  is  also  the  case  with  crystals  obtained  by 
sublimation. 

Artemisia  Bitters* 

Estimation  of  Santonin  in  Wormseed. — ^The  following  method,  due  to 
Fromme,  has  recently  been  favourably  reported  on  by  C.  E.  CasparL* 
The  finely  powdered  wormseed  (13  grm.)  is  macerated  with  occasional 
shaking  with  130  grm.  of  chloroform.  102.5  grm.  of  the  liquid  (  =  10  grm. 
of  the  drug)  is  drawn  oflF  and  evaporated  until  the  residue  weighs  only  7  to 
8  grm.  This  residue  is  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  5%  barium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion and  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  odour  of  chloroform  has  dis- 
appeared. The  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  wet  filter  and  the  insoluble 
matter  washed  twice  with  10  c.c.  of  hot  water.  The  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings are  acidified  with  5  c.c.  of  25%  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled  and  shaken  out  with  20,  15  and  15  c.c. 
of  chloroform.  The  extracts  are  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  7.5  grm.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  42.5  grm.  of  hot  dis- 
tilled water  are  then  added.  The  milky  liquid  is  filtered  immediately  into  a 
tared  flask  and  the  filter  washed  twice  with  10  grm.  of  15%  alcohol.  After 
24  hours,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  tared  filter,  and  the  flask  and  filter 
washed  twice  with  10  grm.  of  the  dilute  alcohol.  The  flask  and  filter  are 
finally  dried  at  100°  C.  to  constant  weight,  0.04  grm.  being  added  to  the 
weight  of  santonin  found. 

Hops. 

Since  the  proofs  of  Vol.  VII  were  passed,  Power,  Tutin  and  Rogerson* 
have  published  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Constituents  of  Hops,  and  Chapman' 
a  short  note  on  the  Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  Hops.    If  the  descriptive 

>  Amer,  Pkarm.  Assoc.,  19x4,  634. 
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matter,  which  preceded  the  instructions  given  in  Vol.  VII  (pp.  164-175) 
for  the  commercial  analysis  of  hops,  purported  to  be  exhaustive,  it  would  be 
necessary  now  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  above-mentioned  papers.  As,  how- 
ever, the  plan  of  this  work  is  to  exclude  descriptive  matter  except  so  far  as 
this  is  necessary  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  commercial  methods  of 
analysis  are  based,  Chapman's  paper,  although  adding  materially  to  our 
knowledge,  and  although  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  hops  from  both  the  chemical  and  technological  points  of  view,  needs  only  to 
be  cited  here,  pending  his  promised  investigation  of  the  technological  signifi- 
cance of  the  constituents  he  has  isolated. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  that  should  be  accorded  to  the  work  of 
Power  and  his  collaborators  presents  more  difficulty,  but  the  writer  feels  that 
a  general  discussion  of  their  results  may  well  be  deferred.  Since,  however, 
these  authors  express  the  opinion  that  their  results  undermine  the  whole 
principle  on  which  the  current  methods  for  the  commercial  analysis  of  hops 
depend,  this  claim  is  criticised  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  deal- 
ing with  the  Estimation  of  Soft  and  Hard  Resins.  Power  and  his  collabora- 
tors have  derived  from  hops  a  great  number  of  compounds,  including  minute 
quantities  of  two  new  crystalline,  phenolic  substances,  one  of  which  is  bitter, 
and  notable  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  It  is  on  the  latter  ground,  mainly,  that 
they  attack  current  methods  of  analysis. 

Yet  there  is  no  evidence  in  their  paper  that  hops  contain  fatty  acids  as 
such,  or  many  other  of  the  compounds  that  they  isolated.  That  fatty  esters 
would  be  present  in  an  extract  of  ground  Kentish  hops  would  have  been 
expected  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  hop 
contain  upwards  of  25%  of  a  fatty  oil  (Vol.  VII,  p.  177),  and  that  the  hops 
employed  by  them  were  well  seeded  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
groimd  sample  yielded  no  less  than  21.8%  of  matters  soluble  in  petroleum 
ether.  The  isolation  of  fatty  acids  was  preceded  by  saponification  with 
alcoholic  potash  and  it  has  been  known  for  10  years  that  one  of  the  best 
characterised  constituents  of  the  "soft  resin"  (the  so-called  a-acid)  yields 
valeric  acid  on  such  treatment,  which  would  also  saponify  the  fatty  oil 
derived  from  the  seeds  and  not  improbably  break  down  other  constituents 
of  the  resin.  It  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unfortunate  that  chemists  of  the 
unquestioned  attainments  of  Power  and  his  collaborators  should  have 
studied — as  they  appear  to  have  studied — the  literature  of  the  subject, 
without  appreciating  the  extraordinary  instability  of  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  hop,  and  that  they  should  have  embarked  on  this  elaborate 
research  without  due  regard  to  this  fact.  Even  before  their  treatment 
of  the  petroleum  extract  with  alcoholic  potash,  they  had  probably  brought 
about  profound  changes  in  its  composition,  for  they  subjected  it  twice  to 
distillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  once  for  5  hours.  As  Chapman  pointed 
out  in  the  discussion  of  their  paper,  ^  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  petroleiun- 

^  Proc.  Ckenu  Soc.,  19x3,  29,  180. 
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soluble  and  preservative  constituents  might  be  converted,  by  amply  boQiiig 
with  water,  into  products  insoluble  in  petroleum  and  possessed  of  littk  or 
no  preservative  properties,  was  not  only  well  known,  but  was  -one  of  the 
facts  that  a  well-planned  study  of  the  constituents  of  hops  would  have  sought 
to  explain.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  painstaking  woik  of 
Power  and  his  collaborators  was  not  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  lig^t 
on  this  and  cognate  questions,  and,  important  as  some  of  their  results  may 
ultimately  prove,  one  must  agree  with  Chapman  that  their  immediate 
practical  value  is  small. 

The  recent  work  of  Brown  and  Clubb^  makes  it  necessary  to  correct  cer- 
tain statements  in  Vol.  VII.  Applying  the  method  of  Brown  and  Ward  (Vd. 
VII,  p.  179),  they  find  that  the  relation  between  the  antiseptic  power  of 
hops  and  their  total  content  of  soft  resins  is  much  less  simple  than  was  at 
one  time  supposed.  That  the  relationship  was  one  of  strict  proportionality 
was  never  held,  as  it  has  always  been  recognised  that  the  soft  resin  was  a 
mixture  in  variable  proportions  of  at  least  four  substances,  whilst,  so  long 
ago  as  1901,  Barth  announced  that  he  had  secured  direct  evidence  that  one 
of  the  constituents  was  more  powerfully  antiseptic  than  another.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  general  impression,  which  found  support  in  the  practical 
experience  of  brewers,  that  the  total  content  of  soft  resins  was  a  very  fair 
measure  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  hops.  As  evidence  of  this  may  be 
cited  the  facts  that  the  determination  of  soft  resins  was  constantly  asked 
for  by  brewers  and  carried  out  by  chemists,  whereas  the  method  of  Brown 
and  Ward  received  little  attention  until  the  appearance  of  the  further  paper 
by  Brown  and  Clubb. 

These  authors  have  shown  that  two  samples  of  hops  of  equal  resin 
content  may  differ  in  antiseptic  power  in  the  rato  of  2  :  i  when  tested  by  the 
direct  method  of  Brown  and  Ward,  and  that  two  samples  of  hops  of  equal 
antiseptic  power  when  tested  by  that  method  may  differ  in  soft  resin  content 
in  the  ratio  of  2:1.  This  is  the  approximate  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
maximum  divergencies  observed  and  is  of  course  serious.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  shown  that  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  a-acid  is  about  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  /3-acid.  Barth  stated  that  the  /3-add  was  the  more 
powerful,  but  he  gave  no  figures,  and  in  1901  no  precise  method  of  measure- 
ment was  available,  so  that  the  result  of  Brown  and  Clubb  must  stand  for 
the  moment,  although  they  are  careful  to  say  that  they  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain either  acid  in  a  crystalline  condition.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crys- 
talline acids  are  so  insoluble  that  they  could  hardly  function  as  such  in  the 
Brown  and  Ward  process  any  more  than  in  the  brewer's  copper,  but  would 
first  go  over  into  the  corresponding  resins,  the  failure  of  Brown  and  Clubb 
to  obtain  them  in  crystalline  form  may  be  unimportant. 

Since  it  is  known  that  the  more  powerfully  antiseptic  a-resin  may  con- 
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stitute  anything  from  5%  to  nearly  50%  of  the  total  soft  resm,^  it  seems 
probable  that  a  constant  relationship  may  be  found  to  exist  between  the 
antiseptic  power  of  hops  and  4A  +  B,  where  A  and  B  represent  the  per- 
centages of  a-  and  j3-resins  respectively.  Brown  and  Clubb  have  pub- 
lished no  data  bearing  on  this  point,  but  it  appears  deserving  of  investiga- 
tion, as  the  wide  variation  in  the  ratio  of  a-resin  to  total  soft  resin  and 
the  great  superiority  of  the  a*resin  as  an  antiseptic  make  it  possible  for  two 
hops  of  equal  soft  resin  content  to  differ  even  more  widely  in  antiseptic 
power  than  any  pair  of  examples  cited  by  Brown  and  Clubb  and  may 
afford  a  complete  explanation  of  their  results  above  referred  to. 

Other  results  of  Brown  and  Clubb  are  less  easy  of  explanation.    Chapman 

cites  them^  as  having  shown  that  a  period  of  extraction  quite  insufficient 

for  the  solution  or  removal  of  the  resins  will  suffice  to  extract  the  substance 

or  substances  on  which  the  preservative  properties  of  hops  depend.    A 

careful  perusal  of  their  paper,  however,  discloses  the  fact,  not  unexpected 

by  one  familiar  with  the  praiseworthy  care  not  to  overstate  his  case  that 

characterises  all  the  utterances  of  A.  J.  Brown,  that  the  authors  do  not 

claim  to  have  proved  quite  so  much  as  Chapman  states.    They  say — and 

rightly 'say — that  certain  results  of  theirs  do  suggest  such  a  conclusion  as 

Chapman  draws,  but  they  are  careful  not  to  claim  that  their  results  amount 

to  a  proof,  and  the  writer  thinks  this  a  convenient  opportunity  to  point 

out  that  other  explanations — ^less  subversive  of  all  our  earlier  views  on  hops — 

may  possibly  be  found  for  their  results.    What  they  in  fact  found  was  that 

an  aqueous  extract  of  hops,  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Brown 

and  Ward,  did  not  contain  more  resin  than  corresp)onded  to  23%  of  the  soft 

resin  in  the  original  hops  used.    In  another  experiment,  with  hops  of  a 

different  kind,  it  was  found  that  when  these  were  extracted  as  directed  by 

Brown  and  Ward,  then  reextracted  twice  more  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 

antiseptic  powers  of   the  successive  extracts  compared,  these  antiseptic 

powers  stood  iiv  the  ratio  of  100 :  20 : 8.    Combining  these  results — which 

may  or  may  not  be  justified  as  the  hops  differed — one  gets  the  suggestion 

that  some  constituent  of  the  hop  resin  may  have  an  antiseptic  power  13 

times  as  great  as  that  of  the  others.    Brown  and  Clubb,  however,  did 

not  isolate  any  constituent  possessed  of  such  properties,  and  it  is  at  least 

possible  that  their  results  may  be  explained  without  assuming  the  existence 

of  such  a  substance.    Their  own  results  show  that  even  i  hour's  extraction. 

with  water  at  100^  under  their  conditions  leads  to  profound  changes  in  the 

original  soft  resins,  other  than  those  extracted  during  the  process.    A 

portion  of  these  soft  resins  is  converted  into  hard  resin,  which  would  not 

confer  any  antiseptic  properties  on  water  subsequently  boiled  with  the 

hops,  and  this  transformation  of  soft  resin  into  hard  resin  might  be  expected 

to  continue  during  the  second  and  third  periods  of  extraction.    Even  the 
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resins  remaining  soluble  in  petroleum  after  this  treatment  may  have  under- 
gone a  change  involving  a  diminution  in  their  antiseptic  power.  It  is 
recognised  that  this  attempt  to  explain  Brown  and  Clubb's  results,  without 
resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  some  constituent  of  far  higher  antiseptic  power 
than  is  possessed  by  any  yet  isolated,  implies  the  suggestion  that  an  extract 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Brown  and  Ward  may  have 
only  about  half  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  hops  from  which  it  is  prepared, 
the  antiseptic  power  of  the  unextracted  soft  resins,  even  if  consisting  wholly 
of  the  less  toxic  /3-resin,  being  largely  destroyed  by  the  process  of  extraction. 
This,  however,  does  not  touch  the  principle  of  Brown  and  Ward's  method 
as  a  practical  test  of  the  brewing  value  of  copper  hops,  since  Brown  and 
Ward's  extraction  process  is  not  very  different  from  a  brewery  boil.  It 
also  follows,  if  the  writer's  suggestion  is  correct,  that  only  a  portion — ^per- 
haps less  than  half — of  the  preservative  constituents  of  hops  finds  its  way 
into  a  brewer's  wort,  but  this  has  long  been  suspected.  What  is  not  yet 
known  with  certainty  is  whether  the  practical  preservative  power  can  be 
expressed  as  a  function  of  the  content  of  a-  and  jS-resins.  That  preservative 
power  is  not  proportional  to  a  +  fi  is  amply  proved,  but  that  it  may  be 
proportional  to  ka  +  fi,  where  k  is  a  constant  approximating  4,  is  suggested 
as  distinctly  probable  by  the  work  of  Brown  and  Clubb  and  that  of  others 
read  in  the  light  of  these  authors'  results. 

Commercial  Analysis  of  Hops. 

■ 

Estimation  of  Soft  and  Hard  Resins. — Some  years  ago,  Lintner^  and 

Siller^  stated  that,  unless  hops  were  finely  comminuted,  petroleum  ether 
failed  to  extract  the  soft  resins  completely,  and  it  has  become  customary 
on  the  Continent  to  pass  hops  through  a  mincing  machine*  before  proceeding 
to  the  estimation  of  soft  resins.  With  Continental  hops,  substantially  free 
from  seeds,  there  is  no  objection  to  this  fine  grinding,  but  with  seeded 
British  or  American  hops  such  treatment  ruptures  the  seeds,  liberating  the 
fatty  oil  contained  in  them  (Vol.  VII,  p.  177)  and  cannot  be  resorted  to 
where  the  soft  resins  are  finally  to  be  estimated  by  a  simple  gravimetric 
method  such  as  that  of  Briant  and  Meacham  (Vol.  VII,  p.  1 75).  No  objection 
attaches  to  fine  grinding,  even  with  seeded  hops,  if  the  final  estimation  is 
made  by  Lintner's  volumetric  method  (Vol.  VII,  p.  177),  which  depends  on 
the  acid  function  of  the  soft  resins. 

When  the  manuscript  of  Vol.  VII  was  penned,  however,  Lintner's  volu- 
metric method  was  very  little  used  in  Britain,  where  the  method  of  Briant 
and  Meacham  was  generally  employed.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  no 
reference  was  made  in  Vol.  VII  to  the  then  recent  German  proposals  to  resort 
to  fine  grinding.    Such  procedure  could  not  be  applied  to  British  hops 
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without  abandoning  the  analytical  method  in  most  general  use,  and  at 
that  date  there  was  no  evidence  that  the.  results  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Briant  and  Meacham  were  liable  to  serious  error.  Such  evidence  as  ex- 
isted that  extraction  with  petroleum  ether  was  incomplete,  unless  fine 
grinding  were  resorted  to,  rested  on  experiments  in  which  the  period  ot 
extraction  was  much  shorter  than  the  24  hours  directed  by  Briant  and 
Meacham. 

On  the  Continent,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  time 
of   extraction  and,  when  following  the  directions  for  extraction  given  by 
Lintner  in  the  original  description  of  his  volumetric  method  (Vol.  VII,  p. 
177),  this  appears  to  be  permissible.    An  objection  to  that  method,  that  has 
tended  to  restrict  its  use  here,  is  the  large  volume  of  petroleum  ether  re- 
quired (500  C.C.),  but  the  use  of  a  large  volume  of  solvent  maintained  with 
the  hops  at  50^  C.  does  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  time  of  extraction 
materially  below  that  required  when  a  Soxhlet  extractor  is  used.    A  few 
experiments  by  the  writer  confirmed  Lintner's  claim  that  8  hours  was  suf- 
l&cient,  but  it  is  possible  that  with  some  hops  extraction  would  be  incomplete. 
When  using  a  Soxhlet  extractor,  the  error  attending  a  reduction  of  the 
period  of  extraction  varies  according  to  the  sample,  but  with  some  samples 
is  large.    Since  1908  or  thereabouts,  the  inconvenience  attending  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  solvent  appears  to  have  led  German  chemists  to  return 
to  the  use  of  a  Soxhlet  extractor.    Siller  {}oc.  cU.)  makes  mention  of  the  use 
of  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  and,  since  he  extracted  for  only  10  hours,  his  dis- 
covery that  ungroimd  hops  could  not  be  completely  extracted  in  this  time 
accords  with  British  experience  and  does  not  appear  to  touch  the  principle  of 
Briant  and  Meacham's  method. 

More  recently,  however,  this  method  has  been  seriously  impugned  by 
Tartar  and  Bradley.^  These  writers  show  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  others  than  is  usual  among  writers  on  hops,  and  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  method  they  condemn  as  giving  low  results  is  the  un- 
amended method  of  Briant  and  Meacham,  including  the  24  hours'  period  of 
extraction.  They  say  that  the  method  of  Briant  and  Meacham  gives  very 
much  lower  results  for  soft  resins,  and  correspondingly  high  ones  for  hard 
resins,  than  does  the  latest  form  of  Lintner's  volumetric  method  or  a  new 
gravimetric  method  now  described  by  them.  In  one  case  the  latter  methods 
discovered  16%  of  soft  resin,  whereas  the  process  of  Briant  and  Meacham  is 
said  to  have  extracted  only  8%.  The  results  of  Lintner's  original  method 
are  said  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Briant  and  Meacham,  but  both  methods  are  said  to  fail  because,  without 
previous  grinding,  the  whole  of  the  soft  resin  cannot  be  extracted  by  petroleum 
ether. 

Tartar  and  Bradley  {loc,  cU,)  have  devised  a  new  gravimetric  method 
which  can  be  applied  even  to  finely  ground,  seeded  hops.    They  claim,  prob- 
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ably  with  justice,  that  their  method  is  the  most  exact  yet  available,  but  it 
will  not  be  described  here  as  it  is  very  tedious  and  as  its  authors  themselves 
express  the  opinion  that  Lintner's  modified  volumetric  method  (described 
below)  is  the  best  method  for  commercial  purposes,  since  it  is  rapid  and 
yields  results  which  seldom  differ  by  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  i%  from 
those  3rielded  by  their  own  exact  method. 

Untner's  Modified  Volumetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Soft  Resios 
differs  from  that  described  under  his  name  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  177  only  in 
that  the  hops  are  first  put  through  a  mincing  machine,  the  first  portions 
being  rejected,  and  are  then  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor  for  8^10  hours 
with  a  minimum  quantity  of  petroleum  ether  at  the  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature determined  by  this  >method  of  extraction,  instead  of  at  50^  C.  in  a 
flask  with  300  c.c.  of  petroleimi  ether.  That  on  one  and  the  same  extract, 
prepared  from  uncrushed  hops,  Lintner's  titration  method  gives  substantially 
the  same  results  as  evaporation  of  the  extract  as  directed  by  Briant  and 
Meacham  has  long  been  known.  That  Briant  and  Meacham's  method  can- 
not be  applied  to  crushed  hops  is  obvious,  whereas  Tartar  and  Bradley  have 
shown  conclusively  that  no  such  objection  attaches  to  Lintner's  titration 
method.  If  Tartar  and  Bradley  are  also  right  in  stating  that  the  method 
of  Briant  and  Meacham  may  give  low  results  owing  to  incomplete  extraction, 
the  modified  Lintner  method  stands  out  as  the  simplest  method  by  which  the 
soft  resins  can  be  estimated  accurately. 

The  writer  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  he  has  been  unable  to  confirm 
Tartar  and  Bradley's  observation  that  Briant  and  Meacham's  method  may 
lead  to  substantial  error,  and  the  continued  use  of  that  method  in  well- 
informed  circles  in  Britain  suggests  that  the  explanation  of  Tartar  and 
Bradley's  results  may  possibly  lie  in  some  experimental  detail  hitherto  not 
recognised  as  important.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer's  own  experiments 
to  elucidate  the  point  were  few  in  number  and  a  great  deal  of  negative 
evidence  would  be  necessary  to  outweigh  the  definite  finding  of  Tartar  and 
Bradley.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  grinding  makes  it  possible  to  complete 
the  extraction  in  8  hours  instead  of  24,  without  the  use  of  inconvoii^t 
quantities  of  solvent,  and  that  such  grinding  of  British  hops  renders  Briant 
and  Meacham's  method  inaccurate,  Lintner's  modified  method  has  now 
much  to  recommend  it,  even  if  further  experiment  should  free  Briant  and 
Meacham's  method  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  Tartar  and  Bradley. 

A  more  general  use  of  Lintner's  improved  method  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  results  hitherto  published  by  Power, 
Tutin  and  Rogerson  are  insufl^dent  to  provoke  a  contrary  result.  These 
authors  have  stated^  that  ''such  methods  for  the  valuation  of  hops  as  are 
based  on  the  titration  of  extracts  obtained  by  means  of  light  petroleum  and 
similar  solvents  are  of  very  doubtful  utility"  because  ''the  resinous  material 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  fatty  acids  and  their  esters."    This  critidsm, 
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if  sound,  would  apply  to  the  gravimetric  method  of  Briant  and  Meacham  no 
less  than  to  the  volumetric  method  of  Lintner,  and,  since  Power  and  his 
collaborators  offer  us  nothing  in  place  of  these  methods,  would  leave  us 
without  any  chemical  method  of  estimating  the  preservative  value  of  hops. 
On  pages  550  to  552  the  work  of  Power  and  his  collaborators,  which  covers 
many  substances  beyond  the  bitters  and  resins  of  hops,  is  briefly  referred  to, 
and  grounds  are  there  stated  for  regarding  as  far  from  complete  their  alleged 
proof  that  an  ordinary  petroleum  ether  extract  of  hops  contains  notable 
amounts  of  fatty  acids.    That  the  ''soft  resins"  of  hops,  as  ordinarily 
obtained,  were  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  resins  and  two  crystalline  acids, 
together  with  traces  of  essential  oil  and  wax,  was  generally  recognised,  but, 
as  Chapman  pointed  out^  in  discussing  the  paper  of  Power  and  his  collabora- 
tors, the  analytical  methods  which  they  regarded  as  of  very  doubtful  utility 
had  in  fact  done  very  good  service  from  the  technical  point  of  view.    Among 
German  critics  of  Power,  Tutin  and  Rogerson  may  be  cited  O.  Neumann,* 
who  states  that  their  conclusions  are  contrary  to  established  experience, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  methods  they  condemn.    The 
writer  need  do  no  more  than  state  that,  so  far  as  he  can  learn,  these  methods 
remain  in  general  use. 

That  in  future  less  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  single  figure  for  total 
satt  resins  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  hops,  and  that  much  more  general  use 
ought  to  be  made  of  Lintner's  method  of  discriminating  between  the  a-  and 
/9-resins  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  177-178)  follows  from  the  work  of  Brown  and  Clubb, 
referred  to  on  pages  552  to  554.  If  sufficient  workers  could  be  found  to 
make  such  an  extended  chemical  analysis  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  use 
of  the  biological  method  of  Brown  and  Ward  for  the  direct  estimation  of 
preservative  power,  it  might  well  be  that  some  simple  expression  would 
be  found  to  correlate  the  chemical  and  biological  results.  In  such  an  event, 
the  biological  method  might  be  expected  to  supersede  chemical  methods  in 
brewing  laboratories,  since  it  requires  less  time,  whilst  chemical  methods 
would  no  doubt  be  preferred  by  those  only  occasionally  concerned  with  hop 
anal3rsis,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  maintaining  cultures  of  Bacterium  X 
and  culture  media  over  long  periods. 

Direct  Estimation  of  the  Antiseptic  Power  of  Hops. — Comparatively  little 
progress  has  been  made  towards  a  general  adoption  of  the  method  of  Brown 
and  Ward,  outlined  on  pages  179-181  of  Vol.  VII.  The  method,  however, 
assumes  greatly  increased  importance  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
Brown  and  Clubb  (pages  552  to  554).  Still  greater  importance  may  attach 
to  it  if  Power  and  his  collaborators  should,  as  a  result  of  further  research, 
justify  the  aspersions  they  have  cast  oh  all  the  chemical  methods  of  valuing 
hops. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Vol.  VII  that,  before  the  method  of  Brown  and 
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Ward  could  pass  into  general  use,  it  would  need  to  be  approximated  to  the 
Rideal- Walker  method  of  testing  disinfectants  by  using  as  standard  a 
solution  of  some  antiseptic  of  definite  composition.  Brown  and  Clubb  have 
since  published  data^  which  show  that  salicylic  add  would  serve  for  this 
purpose  and,  in  discussing  their  paper,  the  writer'  made  some  definite  sugges- 
tions for  expressing  all  results  in  terms  of  salicylic  acid.  The  Journal  of 
the  Institute  of  Brewing  should  be  watched  for  further  developments  of  the 
method  of  Brown  and  his  collaborators,  but  meanwhile  reference  to  the  paper 
of  Brown  and  Clubb  {loc.  cit.)  and  to  the  discussion  thereon  will  enable 
anyone  to  use  the  method  and  to  express  his  results  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  comparable  with  those  of  other  workers  and  convertible  into  terms 
of  any  standard  that  may  ultimately  be  agreed  upon.  The  writer's  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  was  made  without  a  full  knowledge  of  Brown  and 
Clubb's  results  and  under  the  supposition  that  the  /3-resin  was  more  toxic 
than  the  a-resin.  As  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  Brown  and 
Clubb  have  shown  that  the  a-resin  is  the  more  toxic,  but  this  in  no  way 
affects  the  writer's  suggestions  for  standardising  the  method  of  Brown  and 
Ward. 

Estimation  of  the  Bitterness  of  Hops. — Since  the  above  was  written,  a 
paper'  has  appeared  entitled  the  Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Resins 
in  Hops.  Although  possessing  the  authority  which  must  attach  to  any 
paper  issuing  from  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory,  the  writer  prefers  to  introduce 
it  under  the  above  heading,  as  the  method  does  not  measure  the  total  content 
of  resins,  nor  that  of  soft  resins.  Evidence  is,  however,  adduced  that  it 
affords  an  approximate  measure  of  the  bitterness  of  hops.  It  is  an  expedi« 
tious  method,  consisting  essentially  in  extracting  the  total  resins  with  cold 
ether  and  titrating  the  extract  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  assumes  that  the  hard 
resin  is  bitter — ^a  fact  the  authors  claim  to  have  proved — ^but  less  bitter  than 
the  soft  resins,  a  fact  which  is  compensated  in  this  method  by  its  much 
greater  equivalent.    The  method  is  as  follows: 

The  hops  are  put  through  a  mincing  machine  and  5  grm.  are  transferred  toa 
300  c.c.  flask  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  for  24  hours  at  35^  C.  The  dried  material 
is  then  covered  with  150  c.c.  of  absolute  ether  and  left  for  i  hour  with  repeated 
shaking.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  residue  washed  with  100  c.c.  of 
ether.  Finally  the  filtrate  is  titrated  with  N/20  alcoholic  (93%)  potassium 
hydroxide,  using  6  to  8  drops  of  1%  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  the  titration 
being  continued  until  further  additions  of  alkali  no  longer  increase  the  colour 
intensity.  Each  c.c.  of  N/20  potassiimi  hydroxide  corresponds  to  0.02  grm. 
resin.  This  factor  is  only  exact  for  the  j3-resin;  the  7-resin  has  a  much  higher 
equivalent,  but,  as  the  bitterness  of  the  resins  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  reciprocals  of  their  equivalents,  the  use  of  this  factor  approximately 
measures  the  bitterness  of  the  hops.    The  previous  drying  and  the  use  of 

>  J.  Inst.  Brewing,  1913,  I9»  372-374. 

*lbid^  igo. 

*  O.  Winge  and  J.  P.  H.  Jensen,  Compt.  rend,  du  Lab.  dt  Carlsberg,  191 4,  zx,  116. 
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absolute  ether  are  essential,  as  otherwise  tannins  pass  into  solution  and 
introduce  errors.  Even  with  hops  containing  so  little  as  4.5%  of  water  and 
with  absolute  ether,  the  resins  may  be  overestimated  by  1%  (on  the  hops). 

The  above-quoted  paper  criticises  adversely  all  previous  methods  for  the 
valuation  of  hops,  especiaUy  such  as  depend  on  differentiation  of  the  hard  and 
soft  resins.  The  authors'  discovery  that  the  hard  resin  does  confer  a  bitter 
flavour  on  liquids  boiled  with  it  is  the  basis  of  this  criticism,  but  they  seem  to 
Overlook  the  fact  that  British  workers  at  least  have  been  more  concerned  to 
measure  the  preservative  properties  than  the  bittering  properties  of  hops. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  hard  resin  has 
any  preservative  value.  Nor  does  he  know  of  any  evidence  for  the  authors' 
statement  that  the  resin  produced  by  the  oxidation  and  polymerisation  ot 
hop  oil  is  identical  with  the  7-resin.  Hayduck,  it  is  true,  expressed  this  view 
in  1888,  but  he  adduced  no  evidence,  and  such  as  has  accumulated  since 
leads  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

Bstiniation  of  Arsenic  in  Hops. — In  Vol.  VII,  p.  i86,  directions  were 
given  for  the  destruction  of  organic  matter  as  a  preliminary  to  the  estimation 
of  arsenic,  and  it  was  stated  that  if  this  were  omitted,  arsenic  might  be  under- 
estimated. In  reviewing  Vol.  VII,  A.  C.  Chapman^  stated  that,  in  his 
experience,  higher  results  were,  as  a  rule,  obtained  when  working  directly 
on  the  hops  than  when  the  organic  matter  was  destroyed.  The  writer  takes 
this  opportunity  of  stating  that  his  personal  experience  accords  with  that  of 
Chapman.  Having  tried  every  method  for  the  destructon  of  organic  matter 
which  he  has  seen  recommended,  he  has  never  recovered  more  arsenic  after 
such  treatment  than  when  it  was  omitted,  and  sometimes  he  has  found  less, 
but  in  writing  for  Vol.  VII  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  his  own  view 
which  he  knew  conflicted  with  the  experience  of  many  chemists  constantly 
occupied  with  the  examination  of  brewing  materials. 

>  Analyst,  19x3.  38,  599> 
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By  K.  GEORGE  FALK,  Ph.D. 

Ninhydrin  Test. — ^The  conditions  for  carrying  out  the  triketohydrindenc 

/C0\ 
hydrate,  C6H4C  >C(OH)s,  (ninhydrin^)  test  for  the  presence  of  amino- 

adds,  peptides,  peptones,  proteins,  etc.,  have  been  studied  indetafl.*  In  car- 
r3dng  out  this  test,  2-10  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  question  are  boiled  for  i  minute 
with  0.2  C.C.  of  a  1%  aqueous  triketohydrindene  hydrate  solution  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  blue  colour  shows  the  presence  of  a  substance  containing  a  car- 
boxyl  and  an  amino-group  attached  to  an  aliphatic  radical.  Certain  precautions 
are  necessary.  The  solutions  must  be  neutral.  A  blue  colouration  will  appear 
if  a  strongly  alkaline  ninhydrin  solution  is  warmed  but  this  colour  disappears 
on  dilution.  Since  the  coloured  substance  obtained  is  colloidal  and  senative 
towards  electrolytes  (cations  exerting  the  predominating  action),  only  small 
amounts  of  neutral  salts  may  be  present.  The  test  is  given  most  readily 
if  the  amino-group  is  in  the  a  position  to  the  carboxyl  group;  if  it  is  in  the^, 
7,  d,  c,  positions,  the  blue  colour  appears  only  on  heating.  Fairly  con- 
centrated solutions  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  reducing  sugars  give 
a  red  or  blue  colouration  when  warmed  with  a  ninhydrin  solution;  the  colour 
is  intensified  by  the  addition  of  alkali  and  is  said  to  be  different  from  that 
obtained  with  amino-acids,  etc.  Addition  of  alkali  to  the  test  with  the  latter 
after  the  colour  has  developed,  does  not  dissipate  the  colour.  The  reagent  is 
sensitive  for  the  following  substances  in  the  dilutions  indicated:  GlycocoU, 
1 : 65,000;  {^alanine,  i :  26,000;  J-valine,  i :  15,000;  Meucine,  1 125,000;  i- 
glutamic  acid,  1:22,000;  asparagine,  i :  19,000;  ^/-phenylalanine,  1 126,000 
/-histidine,  1 179,000;  a-aminobutyric  acid  i :  16,000. 

van  Slyke  Apparatus. — ^The  apparatus  devised  by  van  Slyke  for  quantita- 
tively estimating  amino-groups  by  the  reaction  with  nitrous  acid  and  measure- 
ment of  the  nitrogen  evolved  has  been  improved  in  a  number  of  particulars. 
For  shaking  the  deaminising  bulb  and  the  Hempel  pipette  a  motor  is  used. 
The  apparatus  is  constructed  with  rubber  connections  and  outflow  tubes  so 
that  now  it  can  be  used  an  indefinite  number  of  times  without  disconnecting 
any  of  its  parts.'  The  mechanical  shaking  device  increases  the  convenience, 
speed,  and  reliability  of  the  results.    To  prevent  foaming  of  viscous  solutions 

1  Put  on  the  market  by  Meister  Lucius  and  BrQninff.  Hddist  A.M. 

>Paul_E.  Hpwe^  Btpchsm.  BulUUn,  i9X.4t„3»  269;  Abderhalden  and  Schmidt.  Z.  Physiol,  chtm.  9s, 

York,  or  from 
1  it  is  made  by  Mfkller,  Qrme  &  G 
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during  the  shaking,  the  addition  of  caprylic  alcohol  (Kahlbaum's  ''octyl 

alkohol   (secund&r)I")   is  recommended  in  place  of  the  amy!  alcohol 

originally  suggested.    A  useful  table  for  the  conversion  of  c.c.  of  nitrogen 

gas  into  milligrams  of  amino-nitrogen  at  various  temperatures  and  pressures 

is  apj>ended  to  this  paper.^    In  a  later  paper'  van  Slyke  describes  a  micro- 

form  of  this  apparatus  which  answers  almost  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary 

work.     The  gas  burette  in  this  form  holds  10  cc,  the  upper  part  measuring 

the  first  2  c.c.  is  4  mm.  in  diameter  and  is  divided  into  divisions  of  0.02  c.c, 

the  remainder  is  wider  and  divided  into  0.05  c.c.    The  deaminising  bulb  has  a 

volume  of  1 1  to  1 2  cc,  and  the  burette  of  2  c.c.    10  c.c.  of  nitrite  solution  and 

2.5  C.C.  acetic  acid  are  required  for  each  analysis  and  the  correction  for  the 

reagents  is  0.06-0.12  c.c.    Only  0.5  mg.  of  amino-nitrogen  is  required  for  an 

analysis  accumte  to  within  i  %.    The  manipulations  are  the  same  as  with  the 

larger  apparatus  except  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  analysis  in  freeing  the 

apparatus  from  air  the  deaminising  bulb  should  be  shaken  by  the  motor  at  a 

very  high  speed  about  as  fast  as  the  eye  can  follow.    In  the  third  stage  when 

the  nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  the  permanganate,  the  Hempel  pipette  should 

be  shaken  not  faster  than  twice  per  second. 

SSrensen's  Formaldehyde  Method. — The  estimation  of  amino-acid 
nitrogen  in  fluids  such  as  urine  by  the  S5rensen  formaldehyde  method 
(titration  with  alkali  after  addition  of  neutralised  formaldehyde  solution) 
has  been  modified  by  using  phosphotungstic  acid  to  remove  ammonia  and 
other  impurities.'  The  method  is  as  follows:  200  c.c.  of  urine  (24  hours' 
specimen  diluted  to  2,000  c.c.)  are  measured  into  a  500  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask, 
an  equal  quantity  of  10%  phosphotungstic  acid  (Merck's)  in  2%  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  allowed  to  stand  at  least  3  hours,  250  c.c.  clear  liquid 
decanted,  i  c.c.  of  a  0.5%  phenolphthalein  solution  added,  and  then 
barium  hydroxide  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  whole  fluid  turns  decidedly 
pink.  The  mixture  is  allowed!  to  stand  i  hour,  two  100  c.c.  samples  ( =  50  c.c. 
urine)  are  filtered  off,  neutralised  to  litmus  with  N/$  hydrochloric  acid, 
10-20  C.C.  of  neutralised  formaldehyde  solution  added,  and  titrated  to  a  deep 
red  colour.  The  result  is  corrected  by  deducting  the  amount  of  N/10 
sodium  hydroxide  necessary  to  produce  the  same  depth  of  colour  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  freed  from  carbon  dioxide,  to  which  the  same  quantity  of 
neutral  formaldehyde  has  been  added. 

Esteiification  Method* — ^The  separation  of  amino-acids  by  Fischer's  ester 
method  is  not  quantitative,  as  is  well  known.  Loss  occurs  at  each  operation 
— esterification,  distillation,  and  saponification.  Some  evidence  has  been 
obtained  as  to  the  percentage  loss  under  the  best  conditions  of  alkali,  etc., 
by  experienced  workers,  starting  with  pure  amino-acids.  The  percentage 
yields  obtained  after  carrying  through  the  three  operations  were  as  follows: 

1  J.  Biol.  Chem,,  igza,  la,  ars- 

*J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1913.  16,  122. 

<S.  R.  Benedict  andj.  R.  Murlin,  J.  Bid.  Ckem.,  ^9^^*  '^  3^5* 

•  Abderhalden  and  Weil.  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  Tr»  591  Osborne  and  Jones,  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  a6»  axa. 
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glycocoU  65%;  d-alanine  64%;  /-leucine  75%  (in  another  case  88-8%); 
J-valine  68%;  /-phenylalanine  54%;  ^proline  69.5%;  a^)artic  acid,  about 
60%;  glutamic  acid,  about  70%  (in  another  case  85%).  In  the  hydrolysed 
protein  material,  which  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  esters,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  fraction  which  formerly  was  distilled  above  110° 
at  less  than  i  nmi.  pressure  be  worked  up  directly  without  distillation,  this 
fraction  being  dealt  with  as  easily  in  this  way  as  by  the  old  method.^  The 
results  of  amino-acid  distillations  compared  with  the  figures  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  proteins  indicate  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fragments  of  the 
more  common  proteins  have  already  been  isolated,  the  losses  being  accounted 
for  in  the  different  manipulations. 

Amino-acid  Picrolonates. — The  picrolonates  of  a  number  of  amino-adds 
have  been  prepared.*  They  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  molecular  propor- 
tions of  amino-acid  and  picrolonic  acid  in  a  small  amount  of  warm  water  and 
allowing  to  crystallise.  Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  but  much 
more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  following  list  gives  the  solubility  of  the 
picrolonates  of  the  corresponding  amino-acids  in  grm.  per  100  c.c.  of  water  at 
20^-23°,  and  also  the  melting  points:  ^/-phenylalanine,  0.12,  212°  (decomp.); 
tyrosine,  0.29,  blackens  at  260°;  /-phenylalanine,  0.34,  208^;  (/^leucine,  0.53, 
indefinite  above  140^;  /-leucine,  0.55,  indefinite  at  about  150^;  d-iso\tudnt^ 
0.58,  170®;  {//-valine,  0.81,  indefinite  above  150°;  ^/-serine,  0.98,  decomposes 
265°;  glycine,  0.99,  214®;  ^/-alanine,  i.oi,  216°;  (/-valine,  1.20, 180®;  J-alanine, 
1.61,  214^;  (//-aspartic  acid,  1.69,  blackens  at  130^;  (//-glutamic  add,  2.37, 
194**.  Proline  and  oxyproline  do  not  )deld  picrolonates  readily  under  these 
conditions.  Separations  may  be  effected  with  these  salts;  for  instance, 
phenylalanine  can  be  separated  from  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids  by  adding 
enough  picrolonic  acid  to  combine  with  the  former,  when  its  picrolonate  will 
crystallise  out  pure. 

Separation  of  (/-Valine  and  (/-Alanine. — ^The  ester  method  of  separating 
amino-acids  obtained  from  protein  hydrolysis  gives,  by  distillation  and  crys- 
tallisation, a  number  of  fractions  and  subfractions  containing  two  or  more 
amino-acids  which  are  difi&cult  to  separate  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  method  for 
separating  (/-alanine  (and  glycine,  if  present)  and  (/-valine,  which  are  ob- 
tained in  one  of  these  fractions,  has  been  devised  byLevene  and  van  Slyke.* 
The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  crystalline  salt  is  formed  by  (/-alanine 
with  phosphotungstic  acid  in  a  ratio  of  i  to  14  by  weight  and  solubility  0.15 
grm.  alanine  per  100  c.c.  in  a  solution  containing  20  gi^n.  phosphotungstic 
acid  in  100  c.c.  10%  sulphuric  acid,  while  imder  the  same  conditions  the 
solubility  of  (/-valine  is  1.21  grm.  per  100  c.c.  By  alternate  crystallisation  of 
valine  as  the  free  amino-acid  (with  the  addition  of  acetone  to  a  concentration 
of  50-60%),  and  of  alanine  as  the  phosphotungstate,  subsequently  remov- 

*  Osborne  and  Jones,  loc.  cit. 

'Levene  and  van  Slyke,  Ptoc.  Soc  Bxp,  Biol,  Afed.,  9f  m 

>  J.  Bid.  Chem.,  19x3.  16,  X03. 
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ing  the  phosphotungstic  acid  with  lead  acetate,  a  practically  quantitative 
sep»aration  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  amino-acids  can  be  effected. 

Separation  of  Cystine  and  Tyrosine. — A  method  has  been  devised^ 
for  separating  cystine  and  tyrosine  from  each  other  (see  Vol.  VIII,  Appen- 
dix, p.  689).  The  mixture  is  warmed  with  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  then  added.  Cystine  is 
insoluble  and  may  be  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Tyrosine 
readily  forms  the  ester  under  these  conditions  and  goes  into  solution.  It 
may  be  recovered  by  diluting  with  2  volimies  of  water,  boiling  for  8  hours 
and  neutralising  with  ammonia. 

Tyrosine. — ^Tyrosine  in  the  free  condition  or  in  peptide  combination 
may  be  estimated  colourimetrically  as  foUows:' 

z  grm.  of  the  dry  protein  is  accurately  weighed  out  and  transferred  to  a  500  c.c* 
Kjeldahl  flask,  25  c.c.  of  20%  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  added,  the  flask  closed  by  means 
of  a  Hopkins  condenser  made  from  a  large  test-tube,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  boiled 
for  z  3  hours  over  a  microbumer.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  flame  is  removed,  the  contents 
of  the  flask  transferred  on  cooling  to  a  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask  and  made  up  to  volume. 
z  or  3  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  then  transferred  to  a  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask,  5  c.c.  of 
the  tyrosine  reagent'  added,  and  after  5  minutes  25  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  mixture  then  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  cold  tap  water.  The  maximum 
colour  (blue)  develops  in  about  zo  minutes.  Therefore  the  reading  should  not  be  made 
before  this  time  has  elapsed.  Fading  is  very  slow  in  the  presence  of  the  large  excess  of 
reagent  used.  As  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  possible  a  standard  is  prepared  by  treating 
X  mg.  of  pure  tyrosine  with  5  c.c.  of  the  phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic  reagent,  then 
»4!^tng  25  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  making  up  to  volume.  .  The 
colours  are  compared  by  means  of  a  Duboscq  colourimeter,  the  standard  solution  being 
placed  at  20  mm.  As  a  standard  solution,  a  solution  of  pure  tyrosine  in  N/io  hydrochloric 
add  is  used  of  such  a  concentration  that  5  c.c.  contain  i  mg.  of  tyrosine.  In  making 
the  comparison  of  colour  both  solutions  should  of  course  be  absolutely  clear  and  contain 
no  trace  of  precipitate;  if  any  cloudiness  is  observed  the  solution  should  be  filtered 
before  being  used. 

Tryptophane  and  hydroxytr3rptophane  also  have  been  observed  to  give  a 
slowly  developing  blue  colour  with  this  reagent.^ 

Tryptophane. — ^A  quantitative  method  has  been  proposed  for  tr3rpto- 
phane  based  upon  the  blue  colour  developed  slowly  (30  hours)  with  a  solu- 
tion containing  20  grm.  of  ^-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde,  500  c.c.  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  500  c.c.  water.  For  colour  comparison,  an 
ammoniacal  copper  sulphate  solution  is  used.*  It  is  said  that  o.i  mg.  of 
tryptophane  may  be  determined  in  100  c.c.  solution  in  this  way. 

Betaine. — ^A  new  process  of  obtaining  betalne  hydrochloride  from  mo- 
lasses residues  was  described  by  Stoltzenberg.*    It  depends  upon  the  changes 

^  Plimmer,  Biochsm.  /.,  X9X3*  7»  31 1* 

*  Polin  and  Denis.  J.  Biof.  Chsm,^  Z3,  345;  14, 457. 

*  A  •olution  containing  10  %  of  lodium  tungstate,  a  %  of  phoaphomolvbdac  acid  and  xo  %  of  pbotphoric 
acid  is  made  up  by  adding  xoo  grm.  of  sodium  tungstate,  ao  grm.  of  phosphomolybdic  acid,  and  50  c.c. 
of  85%  phospboric  acid  to  750  grm.  water,  boiling  for  a  hours  with  a  rd9uz  condenser,  cooling,  and  dHut- 
tng  to  xooo  c.c 

«  Abderfaalden,  J.  Bid.  Clum.,  xs»  357;  Z.  physM,  Ckem.,  83, 468;  85*  91. 
s  Herxfeld,  Bioclum.  Zeit.,  Z9i3>  50,  asS. 

*  .Bfr..  X9ia,  48»  3348. 
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in  solubility  produced  by  saturating  solutions  with  hydrochloric  add;  the 
solubility  of  potassium  chloride  decreases  from  34  to  1.9  parts  per  100 
at  20^,  that  of  glutamic  add  hydrochloride  from  38  to  14,  whikt  that  of 
betalne  hydrochloride  increases  from  40  to  41  parts.  In  a  mixture  of  the 
three,  the  latter  has  a  salting  out  effect  on  the  other  two. 

Urea. — ^The  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  may  be  carried  out  very 
readily  by  means  of  soja  beans.    The  latter  contain  a  urease  which  converts 
quantitatively  the  urea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  (compare  footnote. 
Vol.  Vlly  p.  300).    The  estimation  of  the  ammonia  may  ^then  be  carried 
out  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  distillation  into  standard  add  or  by  direct 
titration  ynth  a  suitable  indicator  (methyl-orange).    The  method  employed 
by  Plimmer  and  Skdton^  for .  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urea,  and 
indirectly  of  allantoin,  in  urine  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  carry  out.    It 
may  best  be  described  in  their  ovm  words:    ''In  its  simplest  features  the 
method  is  no  more  than  Folin's  method'  of  estimating  ammonia  in  urine. 
By  fitting  together  three  or  four  cylinders  and  Allihn  bottles  in  series  with 
a  sulphuric  add  bottle  at  the  end,  duplicate  estimations  of  anmionia  and 
urea  in  urine  can  be  carried  out  simultaneously.    In  the  cylinders  for  the 
urea  estimations  are  put  50  to  60  c.c.  of  water,  i  grm.  of  findy  ground 
soja  beans  and  5  (or  10)  c.c.  of  urine.    These  cylinders  are  kept  in  a  water- 
bath  at  a  temperature  of  3S*'-40**  and  an  air  current  is  drawn  through  the 
series.    After  about  an  hour  the  rubber  connections  between  the  cylindos 
and  bottles  are  disjointed  and  i  grm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  is 
dropped  into  the  cylinders;  they  are  then  connected  together  again  and  the 
air  current  drawn  through  for  another  hour.    To  prevent  frothing,  liquid 
paraffin  B.  P.  has  been  used;  it  is  superior  to  petroleum  and  toluene  as  it 
does  not  evaporate  and  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  a  tube  containing 
cotton  wool  between  the  cylinder  and  Allihn  bottle.    It  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  blank  experiment  with  soja  bean  alone,  since  no  ammonia 
was  evolved  by  two  different  samples  of  the  bean  which  were  tested  several 
times.    The  Allihn  bottles  are  charged  with  excess  of  N/10  sulphuric  add 
(25  or  50  c.c.)  which  is  titrated  with  N/10  alkali,  using  Alizarin  Red  as 
indicator.  .    .    . 

"Not  only  urea,  but  also  allantoin,  is  decomposed  by  the  magnesium 
chloride  method  of  Folin.  .  .  .  Since  urease  has  no  action  upon  allantoin, 
the  two  substances  can  therefore  be  readily  estimated  in  urines  which  contain 
both  compounds;  the  difference  between  the  two  data  will  give  the  amount 
of  allantoin." 

The  estimation  of  urea  in  other  fluids  may  be  carried  out  similarly. 
Several  different  methods  have  been  described  for  the  estimation  of  urea 
by  means  of  the  soja  bean  urease  (£.  K.  Marshall,  Jr.,  van  Slyke,  etc.),  all 
based  upon  the  same  prindple  and  differing  only  in  some  of  the  manipula- 
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tions.  Solid  prepaxations  from  soja  beans  containing  the  active  enzyme  are 
on  the  market  under  the  names  of  Arlco-urease  and  Urease-Dunning.  The 
specific  character  of  the  soja  bean  urease  also  makes  it  a  convenient  reagent 
for  getting  rid  of  urea  as  such  in  solutions  which  are  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  At  the  present  time  it  appears  as  though  this  method  of  esti- 
mating urea  is  replacing  the  former  methods. 

Creatine;   Crcuatinine. — ^The   preparation    of   creatine   and   creatinine 
from  urine  in  considerable  quantities  can  now  be  carried  out  by  the  process 
developed  by  Benedict.^    The  method  is  as  follows:    To  each  1,000  c.c.  of 
urine  (which  must  not  be  decomposed)  18  grm.  of  picric  acid  are  added.    It 
does  not  pay  to  work  with  less  than  10  litres  of  urine.    The  picric  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol  (40  grm.  to  100  c.c.)  and  the  hot  solution  is  added 
with  stirring.    The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  the  super- 
natant fluid  is  siphoned  off.    The  residue  is  poured  upon  a  large  Buchner 
funnel,  drained  by  suction  and  washed  once  or  twice  with  cold  saturated 
picric  acid  solution  and  sucked  dry.    The  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  picrate  is 
treated  in  a  large  mortar  or  evaporating  dish  with  enough  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  moderately  thin  paste  (about  60  c.c.  of  acid  for 
each  100  grm.  picrate),  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  pestle  for 
3  to  5  minutes.    The  mixture  is  then  filtered  by  suction  on  a  hardened 
paper,  the  residue  washed  twice  with  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and  sucked 
as  nearly  dry  as  possible  each  time.    The  filtrate  is  at  once  transferred  to 
a  large  flask' and  neutralised  with  an  excess  of  solid  magnesium  oxide  added 
in  small  portions,  cooling  the  flask  under  running  water.    When  all  the 
hydrochloric   acid   has   been   neutralised   the   mixture   will    turn  bright 
lemon  yellow,  or  litmus  paper  may  be  used  to  test  it.    The  mixture  is  then 
filtered  by  suction  and  the  residue  washed  twice  with  water.    The  filtrate 
is  at  once  strongly  acidified  with  a  few  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  (paying 
no  attention  to  a  precipitate  which  may  form  at  this  point)  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  about  4  volumes  of  95%  alcohol  and  filtered  by  suction  any  time 
more  than  15  minutes  after  a  slight  precipitate  (chiefly  calcium  sulphate)  has 
formed.    The  final  filtrate  is  treated  with  30%  zinc  chloride  solution,  using 
3-4  c.c.  for  each  looo  c.c.  of  urine  originally  used.    This  mixture  is  stirred 
(a  precipitate  should  form  almost  immediately)  and  allowed  to  stand  over- 
night in  a  qool  place.    The  supernatant  fluid  is  then  poured  off  and  the 
precipitated  creatinine  zinc  chloride  collected  on  a  Buchner  funnel,  washed 
once  with  water,  then  thoroughly  with  50%  alcohol,  and  finally  with  95% 
alcohol  and  dried.    The  product  should  be  a  nearly  white,  light  crystalline 
powder.    90  to  95%  of  the  creatinine  originally  present  should  be  re- 
covered.   Ordinarily  1.5  to  x.8  grm.  of  the  double  salt  should  be  obtained 
per  1000  C.C.  of  urine  used.    To  prepare  creatine  from  the  double  salt, 
100  grm.  of  the  latter  are  treated  with  700  c.c.  of  water  in  a  large  casserole 
and  heated  to  boiling.     150  grm.  of  pure  calcium  hydroxide  are  then  added 
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mth  stirring  and  the  mixture  boiled  gently  for  20  minutes  ^with  occasional 
stirring).  The  hot  mixture  is  filtered  by  suction  and  the  residue  washed 
with  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  for  a 
few  minutes  and  poured  through  a  folded  filter  to  remove  the  zinc  The 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  about  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled  down 
rapidly  to  a  volume  of  about  200  c.c.  This  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  over- 
nigl^t  in  a  cool  place.  The  crystallised  creatine  is  filtered  off  with  suction, 
washed  with  a  very  little  cold  water,  and  then  thoroughly  with  alcohol  and 
dried.  (The  filtrate  obtained  at  this  point  should  be  diluted  with  alcohol 
and  treated  with  zinc  chloride  (50  c.c.  of  a  30%  solution)  for  the  recovery 
of  unconverted  creatinine.)  This  product  is  recrystallised  by  dissolving  in 
about  seven  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  solution  to  cool 
slowly  and  then  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  crystallised  product  should 
be  filtered  off,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  and  dried  in  the  air  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Thus  obtained,  the  creatine  contains  water  of  cr3rstallisation 
which  it  loses  very  readily  upon  exposure  to  air.  To  prepare  creatine  which 
*can  be  weighed  with  exactness,  it  is  necessary  to  dehydrate  this  product  by 
heating  for  some  hours  at  about  95^.  The  yield  in  this  process  is  about 
18  grm.  of  recrystallised  creatine  and  about  55  grm.  recovered  creatinine 
zinc  chloride.  To  prepare  pure  creatinine  from  the  double  salt,  the  latter, 
finely  powdered,  is  placed  in  a  dry  flask  and  treated  with  seven  times  its 
weight  (by.  volume)  of  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia.  The  mixture  is 
warmed  slightly  and  gently  agitated  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained, 
care  being  taken  to  drive  off  no  more  ammonia  during  the  warming  than  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  solution.  The  flask  is  stoppered,  cooled,  and 
placed  in  an  ice-box  for  an  hour  or  more.  Pure  creatinine  crystallises  out. 
The  yield  is  60-80%  of  the  theoretical.  If  the  product  is  coloured  slightly 
yellow,  it  may  be  recr3rstallised  either  from  boiling  alcohol  or  by  dissolving 
in  five  times  its  weight  (by  volume)  of  concentrated  ammonia  (warming 
enough  to  effect  solution)  and  letting  the  solution  stand  in  a  cold  place  for 
some  hours.    Recrystallisation  is  usually  unnecessary. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  creatinine  by  Folin's  method  (yellow 
colour  with  picric  acid  and  alkali),  it  is  now  recommended  to  replace  the 
bichromate  solution  used  as  standard  by  a  standard  creatinine  solution.^ 
The  creatinine-zinc  chloride  double  salt  may  be  used  and  is  obtained  pure  by 
three  recrystallisations  from  10  parts  of  boiling  25%  acetic  acid  and  addition 
of  I  part  concentrated  alcoholic  zinc  chloride  solution  and  1.5  parts  alcohol. 
1. 6106  grm.  of  the  double  salt  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  of  N/10  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  a  solution  containing  i  mg.  creatinine  per  c.c.  Folin  has  given 
detailed  directions^  to  carry  out  the  estimation  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
in  urine,  blood,  milk,  tissues,  muscles,  etc.  For  blood  or  milk  the  method 
is  as  follows:    10 c.c.  of  the  fluid  are  placed  in  a  50  c.c.  glass-stoppered  shaking 
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ler,  filled  to  the  maxk  with  saturated  picric  acid  solution  and  shaken 
ct  few  times.    About  i  grm.  of  dry  picric  acid  is  added  and  the  mixture 
sbaken  for  5  minutes,  transferred  to  centrifuge  tubes,  the  sediment  and 
I>recipitate  shaken  down  and  the  supernatant  fluid  poured  through  a  filter. 
Clf   enough  substance  is  available^  the  quantities  taken  may  be  doubled 
ajid  filtered  without  preliminary  centrifuging.)    Proteins  are  removed  by 
^Iiis  treatment  and  the  creatine  and  creatinine  obtained  in  the  filtrate. 
"Hie  standard  solution  to  be  used  contains  0.2  mg.  creatinine  per  100  cc; 
it   is  prepared  by  diluting  the  standard  solution  described  above  with 
saturated  picric  acid  solution.    5  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
ajre  added  to  both  the  unknown  solution  and  100  cc.  of  the  standard  solu- 
tion; the  solutions  are  allowed  to  stand  10  minutes  and  compared  in  a 
I>uboscq    colourimeter.    Neither    solution  may  contain  more   than    1}^ 
times  as  much  creatinine  as  the  other,    otherwise    the    comparisons    of 
colour  are  not    reliable.    In  collecting  blood  for  this  determination,  10 
drops  of  a  20%  potassiiun  oxalate  solution  are  sufficient  to  prevent  clotting 
in  30  cc.  of  blood.    To  estimate  both  creatine  and  creatinine  in  blood  or 
milk,  10  cc  of  the  filtrate  from  10  cc  of  blood  and  picric  add  solution  are 
heated  in  an  autoclave  at  120^  for  20  minutes  in  a  flask  covered  with  tin-foil, 
cooled,  diluted  to  25  cc  with  saturated  picric  acid  solution,  1.25  cc.  of  10% 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  added  and  the  colour  compared  with  standard 
solutions  containing  0.5,  i  and  2  mg.  of  creatinine  in  100  cc  saturated 
picric  acid  solution,  to  20  cc  of  each  of  which  i  cc  of  10%  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  had  been  added.     With  the  standard  set  at  10  mm., 

10  X  125  X  0.5  (or  I  or  2)  *.        1  ^-  •      •  ui     j 

jT^ 7-^ —  nig*  creatme  plus  creatimne  m  100  cc  blood 

reading  of  unknown  ®  ^ 

or  milk. 

For  the  estimation  of  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  other  substances, 
similar  methods  are  employed  with  slight  modifications  in  the  procedure 
depending  upon  the  properties  of  the  material.  For  creatine  plus  crea- 
tinine in  urine,  a  convenient  method  is  the  following  (Benedict*) :  Such  a 
volume  of  urine  as  will  contain  between  7  and  12  mg.  of  total  creatinine  is 
introduced  into  a  small  flask  or  beaker  and  from  10  to  20  cc  of  iV-hydro- 
chloric  add  added  together  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  powdered  or  granulated 
lead.  The  mixture  is  boiled  over  a  free  flame  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  may 
be  desired  until  very  nearly  down  to  dr)mess,  when  the  heating  should  be 
continued  to  dryness  either  on  the  water-bath  or  holding  the  vessel  and 
heating  carefully  for  a  moment  or  two.  The  residue  should  best  stand  on 
the  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes  until  most  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  chloride 
has  been  expelled,  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  about  10  cc.  of  hot  water 
and  the  solution  rinsed  quantitatively  through  a  plug  of  cotton  or  glass- 
wool  (to  remove  all  metallic  lead)  into  a  500  cc  volumetric  flask.  20-25 
cc  of  saturated  picric  acid  solution  are  added  and  about  7-8  cc  of  10% 
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sodium  hydroxide  solution  which  contains  5%  Rochelle  salt  (to  prevent 
any  formation  of  turbidity,  due  to  dissolved  lead — ^it  has  no  effect  upon  the 
(Creatinine  readings).  The  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark  at  the  end  of  5 
minutes  and  the  colour  comparisons  made  as  usual.  For  creatinine  in  urine 
(Folin)  I  C.C.  of  the  standard  solution  is  measured  into  a  100  c.c.  volumetric 
flask,  I  C.C.  of  urine  into  another,  20  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  acid  added  to 
each  and  then  1.5  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  After  10  minutes 
the  flasks  are  filled  to  the  mark  and  the  colour  of  the  solutions  compared. 
The  special  i  c.c.  pipettes,  accurate  to  0.1%,  may  be  obtained  from  Eimer 
and  Amend,  New  York.  In  estimating  creatinine  in  urine,  the  colour 
due  to  sugar  and  picric  acid  appears  too  slowly  to  interfere,  especially  in 
the  cold.  /5-hydroxybutyric  acid,  at  least  in  the  amounts  ordinarily  present, 
does  not  interfere.  Acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid  interfere  markedly  and 
must  be  removed;  acetone  by  aeration,  acetoacetic  acid  by  extraction  with 
ether  and  subsequent  aeration,  or  by  distillation  in  vacuo  at  temperatures 
below  65^  in  the  presence  of  some  phosphoric  acid.^  For  creatine  plus 
creatinine  in  diabetic  urines,  the  autoclave  method  or  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness cannot  be  used;  Folin's  original  method  of  heating  on  the  water-bath 
during  3-4  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  safe  process;  a  little 
evaporation  should  be  permitted  to  remove  the  acetone. 

To  estimate  creatine  and  creatinine  in  muscle  or  other  tissues,  a  prelimi- 
-nary  treatment  with  picric  acid  solution  removes  the  protein  substances  as 
insoluble  picrates. 

Adenine. — ^A  method  of  obtaining  adenine  from  molasses  residues  has 
been  described  by  K.  Andrlik.*  They  are  treated  with  copper  sulphate 
and  sodium  hydroxide,  the  precipitate  obtained  being  decomposed  in  sus- 
pension with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  upon  evaporation 
gjves  crystals  of  adenine  which  may  be  purified  by  recr3rstallisation  (animal 
charcoal),  'so  grm.  of  adenine  were  obtained  from  40  kilos  of  molasses 
residues. 

1  Greenwald,  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1913,  24,  87.  , 
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By  PHILIP  B.  HAWK,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Kynureliic  Add. 

In  addition  to  occurring  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  this  aromatic  hydroxy- 
acid  has  been  found  by  Swain^  in  the  urine  of  the  coyote.  To  isolate  the 
acid  from  urine  proceed  as  follows:  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
proportion  1:25.  From  the  acid  fluid  both  the  uric  acid  and  the  kynurenic 
acid  separate  in  the  coiurse  of  34-48  hours.  Filter  off  the  crystalline  deposit 
of  the  two  acids,  dissolve  the  kynurenic  acid  in  dilute  ammonia  (uric  acid 
is  insoluble)  and  reprecipitate  it  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Capaldi'  has  pro- 
posed a  method  of  estimating  kynurenic  acid  quantitatively. 

Homogentisic  Acid. 

Alkaptonurics  do  not  possess  the  power  to  rupture  the  benzene  nucleus  of 
tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  but  eliminate  this  nucleus  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  homogentisic  acid.  Normal  persons  disintegrate  the  nucleus  and  excrete  it 
as  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Abderhalden  was  able  to  produce  experimental 
alkaptonuria  by  feeding  a  normal  man  with  50  grm.  of  t3rrosine.  Garrod 
classes  alkaptonuria,  cystinuria,  albinism  and  pentosuria  as  inborn  errors  of 
metabolism.  The  properties  and  reactions  of  homogentisic  acid  are  discussed 
by  Momer.' 

Hippuric  Acid. 

Lewis^  has  demonstrated  that  the  ingestion  of  6-10  grm.  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate  by  a  normal  man  is  followed  by  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  85-90%  of 
this  benzoate  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid. 

Two  very  satisfactory  methods  (one  volumetric  and  one  gravimetric)  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  have  been  proposed  by  Dakin 
(see  "Practical  Physiological  Chemistry^  (Hawk),  sth  Ed.  p.  520).  One 
of  the  best  of  the  more  recent  methods  is  that  suggested  by  Folin  and 
Flanders.* 

The  procedure  with  urine  is  as  follows:    To  100  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  porce- 
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lain  evaporating  dish  add  lo  c.c.  of  5%  sodium  hydroxide  and  evaporate 
to  dr3mess  on  a  steam-bath  (over  night).  Transfer  the  residue  to  a  500  c.c 
Kjeldahl  flask  by  means  of  25  c.c.  of  water  and  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Add  0.2  grm.  of  copper  nitrate,  a  couple  of  pebbles  or  glass  beads  and 
boil  very  gently  4^  hours  over  a  micro-burner.  The  flasks  should  be  fitted 
with  loosely  fitting  Hopkin's  condensers,  through  which  a  good  current  of 
water  should  be  flowing  to  prevent  loss  of  benzoic  acid  or  change  in  concen- 
tration of  the  nitric  acid.  After  cooling,  the  condensers  are  rinsed  down 
with  25  c.c.  of  water  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  transferred  to  a  500  c.c 
separating  funnel  by  the  use  of  25  c.c.  of  water.  The  total  volume  of  the 
solution  should  now  be  100  c.c.  Just  enough  anunonium  sulphate  is  added 
to  saturate  the  solution  (about  55  grm.),  which  is  extracted  four  times  with 
washed  chloroform  using  50,  35,  25  and  25  c.c.  portions.  The  successive 
portions  of  chloroform  are  collected  in  another  separating  funnel  and  treated 
with  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  to  each  litre  of  which 
has  been  added  0.5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
shaken  well  and  the  chloroform  run  into  a  dry  500  c.c.  flask  and  titrated 
with  N/10  sodium  ethoxide  in  alcohol  using  4-5  drops  of  phenolphthalem 
as  indicator.  The  first  distinct  end-point  should  be  taken.  The  sodium 
ethoxide  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2.3  grm.  of  cleaned  sodium  in  1,000  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  may  be  standardised  against  pure  benzoic  add  in 
washed  chloroform. 

Haas^  has  devised  the  following  test  for  the  detection  of  hippuric  add: 
The  material  under  examination  (powder)  in  the  presence  of  red  phosphorus 
is  covered  with  chloroform;  bromine  is  then  added  in  slight  excess  and  the 
mixture  warmed  until  a  red  solution  results.  A  few  c.c.  of  water  are  added, 
the  bromine  and  chloroform  expelled,  the  solution  cooled,  a  little  protein 
solution  added  and  sulphuric  add  poured  down  the  side  of  the  vessd.  A 
purple  zone  then  develops  above  the  sulphuric  add  layer. 

Uric  Acid. 

The  ingestion  of  2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic  acid  (atophan)  was 
shown  by  Nicolaier  and  Dohm*  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  output  of  uric 
acid.  This  finding  has  been  verified  by  various  workers  (Weintraud;  Frank 
and  Bauch;  Deutsch;  Zuelzer;  Retzlaff;  Brugsch;  Smith  and  Hawk  and 
others).  In  normal  cases  and  in  non-gouty  cases  the  uric-add  elimination, 
under  the  influence  of  atophan,  is  rather  large  the  first  day,  and  falls  after  a 
day  or  two  to  a  point  below  normal.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  depiction 
of  the  supply  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and  as  no  urates  are  deposited,  there 
is  no  replenishment  of  the  depleted  blood.  In  the  case  of  gout,  however, 
there  are  deposits,  which  may  be  mobilised,  tending  to  maintain  the  blood 

^  Trans,,  19x2,  xox,  1254. 

*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1908,  93,  331. 
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concentration,  thus  accounting  for  the  rather  high  and  long-continued  in- 
creased excretion  of  uric  acid  noted  in  gout  cases.  Daniels^  has  shown  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  uric  acid  output  in  gout,  over  that  due  to  atophan, 
by  the  use  of  lithium.  Abl'  claims  that  calcium  salts,  barium  sulphate  and 
bismuth  nitrate  decrease  uric  acid  excretion,  whereas  santonin,  mustard, 
chloral  hydrate,  arsenic,  strontium,  etc.,  increase  the  output.  This  author 
also  claims  that  the  increase  in  uric-acid  output  secured  by  atophan  ingestion 
is  augmented  by  use  of  calcium  salts,  barium  sulphate,  uzara  and  atropine. 

Interesting  experiments  on  the  specific  r61e  of  foods  in  relation  to  the 
composition  of  the  urine  have  recently  been  reported  by  Blatherwick.* 
Oranges,  raisins,  apples,  bananas,  cantaloups  and  potatoes,  particvdarly  the 
last  two,  are  very  effective  in  reducing  the  formation  and  excretion  of  acid. 
Tomatoes  are  less  valuable.  The  cereals  increase  the  formation  of  acids. 
Plums,  prunes,  and  cranberries,  in  spite  of  their  alkaline  ash,  increase  the 
excretion  of  acid,  owing  to  the  benzoic  acid  which  they  contain.  Meat  pro- 
duces a  large  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  An  increase  in  the  H*^ 
concentration  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  titratable  acidity  and 
ammonia  excretion.  AU  acid  urines  are  supersaturated  with  uric  acid;  all 
alkaline  urines  may  dissolve  more  uric  acid. 

Estimaticm  in  Urine :  Method  of  Folin  and  Denis. — From  i  to  2  c.c.  of 
urine  are  measured  into  an  ordinary  centrifuge  tube  by  means  of  a  modified 
Ostwald  pipette.  A  sufficient  amount  of  distilled  water  is  then  added  to 
bring  the  volume  of  liquid  in  the  tube  to  about  5  c.c,  6  drops  of  3%  silver 
lactate  solution,  2  drops  of  magnesia  mixture,  and  a  sufficient  amount  (10-20 
drops)  of  concentrated  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  silver  chloride,  are  then  added. 
The  tube  is  now  centrif uged  for  i  or  2  minutes,  the  supernatant  liquid  poured 
off  and  to  the  residue  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  added  i  drop^  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  5  or  6  drops  of  freshly  prepared  saturated 
hydrogen  sulphide  water,  and  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water 
until  all  excess  of  hydrogen*  sulphide  has  been  driven  off  (usually  about 
5  minutes). 

As  hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  blue  colour  with  the  "  uric  acid  reagent,"  care 
must  be  taken  to  obtain  its  complete  removal.  To  determine  whether  this 
has  been  accomplished,  i  drop  of  0.5%  lead  acetate  solution  should  be  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  tube  after  the  latter  has  remained  in  the  water-bath  for 
about  5  minutes,  and  if  any  hydrogen  sulphide  remains  a  dark-brown  precipi- 
tate will  be  formed.  If  this  be  the  case  the  tube  should  be  returned  to  the 
water-bath  for  further  heating. 

When  all  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  driven  off,  the  material 
is  centrifuged  for  i  or  2  minutes.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  transferred  by 
decantation  to  a  small  beaker,  the  residue  washed  in  the  tube  (carefully  so  as 

>  Arch.  Int.  M§d„  1914*  X3»  43o. 

*  Arch.  txp.  Path.  Pharnu^  1914*  74*  119. 


s  Arch.  InL  Med,,  1914.  1^  409. 
«  Pine  tttggests  that  the  single  drop  of  hydrochloru 
d  accordingly  uses  2  or  3  drops. 


loric  acid  is  insufficient  to  make  the  solution  acid 
and 
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to  disturb  the  residue  as  little  as  possible)  with  two  portions  of  2  cc  each  of 
distilled  water,  ^  adding  the  washings  to  the  material  in  the  beaken 

'  To  the  solution  containing  the  uric  acid,  2  c.c.  of  the  uric-acid  reagent  are 
added  and  10  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  the  mixture  is 
transferred  to  a  50  c.c.  volumetric  flask  and  made  up  to  volume.  The  cokyur 
is  then  compared  with  that  obtained  from  5  c.c.  of  the  standardised  uric 
add-formaldehyde  solution  which  is  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  the  uiic-acid  reagent 
and  10  C.C.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  diluted  to  50  c.c. 

In  the  case  of  urines  containing  much  protein  it  will  be  found  that  after 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  the  solution  obtained  is  invariably  of  a 
brownish  tint,  which  interferes  with  the  colour  comparison,  and  thus  makes 
accurate  readings  very  difficult.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  adding 
to  the  hot  solution  (after  removal  of  all  hydrogen  sulphide)  from  2  to  10  drops 
of  a  10%  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  Unless  albumin  be  present,  sodium 
acetate  should  not  be  added  as  its  presence  tends  to  give  slightly  low  results. 

This  procedure  has  also  been  found  useful  in  estimating  uric  add  in  Uood 
where  the  same  trouble  is  met  with  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  proton 
has  not  been  entirdy  removed. 

Estimation  in  Blood :  Method  of  Folin  and  Denis. — From  15  to  25  gnn. 
of  normal  blood  are  needed  for  a  determination.  This  is  first  treated  to 
remove  the  protein,  then  concentrated,  and  the  small  volume,  containing 
the  uric  acid,  is  treated  as  in  the  estimation  in  urine. 

The  blood  is  drawn  into  small,  wide-mouthed  bottles  previously  wdghed 
and  containing  a  small  amount  (about  o.i  grm.)  of  findy  powdered  potassium 
oxalate.  From  the  subsequent  weight  of  each  bottle  is  obtained  the  weight 
of  the  blood.  Five  times  this  wdght  of  N/100  acetic  add  solution'  is  placed 
in  an  ordinary  1000  c.c.  flask^  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  oxalated  blood 
is  then  poured  into  this  boiling  acetic  acid  solution,  stirring  constantly,  and 
the  heating  is  continued  until  the  solution  has  again  begun  to  boiL  The 
mixture  is  filtered  while  still  hot.  The  coagulated  material  on  the  filter  paper* 
is  transferred  back  into  the  flask  (by  means  of  a  small  spoon  or  a  spatula), 
about  200  C.C.  of  boiling  water^  are  poured  over  it  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  minutes.  This  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  the  same  filter  as  was 
used  for  the  first  filtration.  The  filtrate  in  the  receiving  flask  should  be  very 
nearly  as  dear  as  water,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  if  the  original  blood  was 
promptly  shaken  with  the  oxalate  so  that  no  clotting  has  taken  place. 

If  dotting  has  occurred,  the  coagulation  and  washing  of  the  blood  is  a 
little  more  complicated.    The  clot  leads  to  so  much  bumping  in  the  boiling 

1  The  washing  of  the  precipitate  of  ailTer  sulphide  without  disturbios  it,  is  rathar  ansnocevfalf 
so  the  tube  may  oe  centruugea  for  a  minute  or  two  after  each  washing  (Smith). 

*  Pine  suegests  that  the  pouring  of  blood  into  boiling  N  /lOO  acetic  add  is  quite  apt  to  givtt  coloured 
filtrates,  and  advises  the  use  of  about  the  same  amount  of  boiling  distilled  water  («.«.,  4  times  the 
weight  of  blood),  bringing  this  mixture  to  boiling  and  then  adding  enou^^  N  /loo  acetic  acid  to  bring 
about  complete  coagulation.    About  an  equal  amount  is  required. 

*  It  was  found  that  the  transferring  of  coagulum  could  be  avoided  by  using  large  (400  ex.)  casseroles, 


for  the  coagulation,  and  keeping  the  coagulum  in  the  casserole  rather  than  allowing  it  to  go  on  to  tbt 

rashinff, 
coagulum  will  give  on  more  or  less  of  the  blood  pigment  and  the  filtrates  will  be  less  clear. 


filter  (Smit; 
•P< 


br  this  washing,  water  is  used  rather  than  N  /xoo  acetic  acid,  because  if  the  latter  is  used  the 
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acetic  acid  solution  that  it  is  not  practical  or  safe  to  try  to  heat  the  mixture 
to  boiling.  The  filtration  is,  therefore,  made  earlier.  The  partially  coagu- 
lated clot  is  then  broken  up  with  a  glass  rod,  transferred  to  a  mortar,  and 
there  ground  into  a  paste  in  the  presence  of  hot  water.  This  suspension  is 
then  poured  upon  the  filter.  The  protein  material  on  the  filter  is  then 
washed,  as  before,  with  about  200  c.c.  of  hot  water.  In  this  case  the  com- 
bined filtrates  are,  however,  never  colourless  but  more  or  less  reddish.  On 
being  heated  to  boiling  a  second  small  coagulum  will  be  obtained  and  the 
filtrate  wQl  then  be  practically  as  clear  as  water. 

The  combined  filtrate  and  washings,  containing  the  uric  acid  and  other 
soluble  materials,  are  further  acidified  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  50%  acetic 
acid^  and  are  evaporated,  over  a  free  flame  in  a  suitable  dish,^  to  a  very  small 
volume  (about  3  cc).  The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  an  ordinary  centrifuge 
tube  and  the  dish  washed  with  two  successive  portions  of  0.1%  lithium  car- 
bonate solution,  using  about  2  c.c.  for  each  rinsing.  Any  solid  material 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  dish  is  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  rubber  tipped 
stirring  rod  and  added  to  the  solution  in  the  centrifuge  tube.  This  solid 
material  can  then  be  removed  from  the  suspension  in  the  tube  by  cen- 
trifuging — and  pouring  the  supernatant  liquid  into  another  tube,  washing 
the  sediment  with  lithium  carbonate  solution  (Smith). 

The  liquid  in  the  centrifuge  tube,  which  at  this  stage  should  not  be  more 
than  10  c.c.  in  volume,  is  then  treated  as  in  the  method  given  for  urine. 

Ptepaxation  of  the  Uric  Add  Standard. — ^The  uric  acid-formaldehyde  solu- 
tion is  prepared  as  follows:  i  grm.  of  uric  acid  is  placed  in  a  1,000  c.c.  flask 
and  dissolved  by  means  of  an  excess  of  lithium  carbonate  (200  c.c.  of  a  0.4% 
solution).  To  the  solution  are  added  40  c.c.  of  40%  formaldehyde  solution, 
and  the  mixture  is  ^h&ken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
clear  solution  is  acidified  by  adding  20  c.c.  of  iV-acetic  acid  and  the  whole  is 
diluted  to  the  litre  mark  with  water.  The  solution  should  remain  perfectly 
dear  and  the  next  day  (but  not  before)  it  can  be  standardised  against  a 
freshly  prepared  lithium  carbonate  solution  of  uric  acid.  The  colour  pro- 
duced by  5  C.C.  of  the  solution  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  colour  ob- 
tained from  I  mg.  of  uric  acid.  The  colourimeter  reading  obtained  for  this 
solution,  when  thus  compared  against  i  mg.  of  pure  uric  acid  is,  of  course, 
thereafter  to  be  used  as  the  standard  value  corresponding  with  i  mg.  of  uric 
add. 

Preparation  of  the  Uric  Acid  Reagent — ^Add  to  750  c.c.  of  distUled  water 
in  a  1,000  C.C.  flask,  100  grm.  of  sodium  tungstate,  and  80  c.c.  of  phosphoric 
acid  (85%);  boil  gently,  under  a  reflux  condenser,  for  about  2  hours.  Dilute 
to  a  litre. 

References. — Otto  Folin  and  W.  Denis,  On  the  colourimetric  determina- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  urine,  /.  Biol.  Chem.f  1913,  I4>  95. 

1  Deep  (halfglobular)  diahes  lO  cm.  in  diameter  and  having  a  capacity  of  350  c.c  are  very  good  for 
this  purpose,  while  free  flames  are  the  most  convenient  for  concentrating  the  uric  acid  solutions  care 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  not  to  char  the  contents  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  Unless  the  solution 
can  be  watched  carefully  at  this  stage,  it  is  safer  to  finish  the  concentration  on  the  water-bath. 
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Otto  Folin  and  W.  Denis,  Determination  of  uric  acid  in  blood,  /.  Bid. 
Chem.y  1913,  13,  469. 

Private  communication  from  Morris  S.  Fine. 
Smith  and  Hawk,  unpublished  data. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Benzoic  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  rabbit  and  dog.  In  certain 
kidney  diseases  it  may  also  occur  in  human  urine.  ^  The  benzoic  add  ap- 
parently arises  from  the  fermentative  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid.  The 
ingestion  of  benzoic  acid  or  benzoates  leads  to  an  increased  eliminatioD  oi 
hippuric  acid  in  the  urine.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  within  the  body 
S3aithesb  of  hippuric  acid  occurs  owing  to  a  conjugation  of  glycocoll  with  the 
benzoic  acid  or  benzoate  ingested.  This  synthesis  is  believed  to  be  brought 
about  principallv  by  the  kidney  cells  but  may  also  occur  elsewhere.* 

Oxalic  Add. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  caldum  oxalate.  When  the 
oxalate  content  of  the  urine  is  increased  from  any  cause  the  condition  is  called 
oxaluria.  This  calcium  oxalate  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  dumb-bell  or 
octahedral  ("envelope")  crystals.  The  origin  of  the  calcium  oxalate  of  the 
urine  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  eliminated  at  least  in  part,  unchanged 
when  ingested.  Therefore,  since  many  food  substances  (tomatoes,  grapes, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  etc.)  contain  calcium  oxalate,  it  seems  likely  that  a  portion 
of  the  urinary  oxalate  originates  from  the  ingested  food.  Another  portion 
of  oxalic  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  body  in  the  course  of  the  metabolism  of 
fat  and  protein.  Incomplete  oxidation  of  carbohydrate  material  may  also 
yield  oxalic  acid.  To  prepare  caldum  oxalate  from  the  urine  proceed  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  following  methods: 

First  Method. — Place  200-250  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  beaker,  add  5  c.c.  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  calcium  chloride,  make  the  tirine  slightly  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  and  stand  the  beaker  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  24  hours.  Examine  the 
sediment  under  the  microscope  and  compare  the  crystalline  forms  with  those 
shown  in  Vol.  VII,  Fig.  26,  p.  384. 

Second  Method. — ^Proceed  as  above,  replacing  the  acetic  acid  by  an  ex- 
cess of  anunonium  hydroxide  and  filtering  ofiF  the  precipitate  of  phosphates. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  Acid. 

This  acid  is  found  principally  in  cartilage  from  various  sources.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  chondromucoid,  another  cartilage 
constituent.  Upon  hydrolysing  chondroitin-sulphuric  add  by  means  of 
acid,  a  nitrogenous  substance  known  as  chondroitin  is  formed,  and  sulphuric 

1  Jaanveld  and  Stokvis,  Arch.  txp.  Path.  Pharm,,  lo. 
'Kingsbury  and  Bell:  J.  Biol,  Chtm.,  1915,  2i« 297. 
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acid  results  as  a  by-product.  From  chondroitin  one  may  then  obtain  chon- 
drosin,  with  acetic  acid  as  a  by-product.  This  chondrosin  is  a  reducing  sub- 
stance. Schmiedeberg^  has  shown  the  formula  for  chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid  to  be  CisHjtOitNS.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an 
amorphous  white  powder  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  For  methods  of 
preparation  see  Schmiedeberg  (loc.  cit.)  and  Kondo.* 

Colloidal  Nitrogen. 

The  so-called  ''coUoidal  nitrogen '^  of  the  urine  consists  in  large  part  of 
ox3rproteic,  alloxyproteic  and  autoxyproteic  acids.  This  "  colloidal  nitrogen" 
may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  basic  lead  acetate.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  urine  of  cancer  patients  contains  abnormally  large  quantities  of 
'^  colloidal  nitrogen."  This  claim  has  not  been  absolutely  substantiated. 
Some  investigators'  claim  that  the  ''colloidal  nitrogen"  precipitate  contains 
uric  acid,  purine  bases,  etc.,  and  is  of  no  diagnostic  significance. 

Glycuronic  Acid. 

Biberfeld^  claims  that  glycuronic  acid  cannot  be  an  intermediary  prod- 
uct in  the  metabolism  of  glucose,  since  in  his  experiments  this  acid  was  not 
utilised  by  the  animal  body,  but  when  introduced  intravenously  was  almost 
completely  eliminated  in  the  urine  unchanged,  or  rather  in  conjugated  form. 

Amino-adds. 

Recent  experiments  have  made  necessary  a  revision  of  our  ideas  regard- 
ing the  nutritional  lelationship  of  these  acids.  According  to  the  older  views, 
the  amino-acids  which  were  formed  as  end-products  of  protein  digestion  in 
the  intestine,  were  resynthesised  in  their  passage  through  the  waUs  of  the 
intestine,  and  appeared  in  the  circulating  blood  as  blood  proteins.  Careful 
anal3rsb  of  the  blood  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any  amino-acids.  Re- 
cently, experiments  by  Folin  and  Denis,  Buglia,  Van  Slyke  and  Meyer,  and 
others,  have  yielded  important  evidence  against  the  intestinal  synthesis  of 
amino-acids.  We  now  know  that  amino-acids  are  present  in  the  blood,  and 
the  only  reason  we  were  unable  to  detect  them  heretofore  was  because  of 
the  crudeness  of  the  methods  used.  The  method  of  Van  Slyke,  given  in 
Vol.  VII,  p.  263,  is  particularly  satisfactory  for  the  estimation  of  amino- 
acids.  The  formaldehyde  titration  method  of  Sorensen  and  its  modification 
by  Henriques,  are  also  of  importance.  The  first  workers  who  were  successful 
in  isolating  amino-acids  from  the  circulating  blood  were  Abel  and  his  asso- 
ciates, of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    They  accomplished  this  by  means  of 

>  Arch,  exp.  Path.  Pkarm,,  a8. 

*Biochem.  ZtU.^  a6. 

*  de  Bloeme.  Swart  and  Terwen;  Biockem.  ZeiL,  I9i4t  65*  345* 

«  Biockem,  ZHi.,  19x4*  6s>  479« 
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their  so-called  ''artificial  kidney,"  or  vividiffusion  apparatus.  By  means 
of  this  unique  apparatus,  the  blood  of  a  living  animal  may  be  subjected  to 
dialysis  for  a  period  of  several  hoiurs,  and  amino-adds,  as  well  as  other 
crystalloids;  removed. 

AjC6ton,6. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  acetone  in  the  blood  has  recently  assumed 
considerable  importance,  particularly  in  case  of  a  pronounced  acidosis,  such 
as  is  frequently  met  with  in  diabetes  mellitus.  The  blood  of  a  normal  person 
contains,  at  most,  but  a  trace  of  acetone,  although  this  amount  may  be 
greatly  increased  in  certain  pathological  states.  Marriott^  found  the  blood 
of  normal  children  to  contain  0.06-0.08  mgm.  of  total  acetone  (acetone  plus 
diacetic  acid)  per  100  c.c.  In  the  case  of  a  child  in  cotnaj  the  acetone  value 
rose  to  23.4.  In  the  author's  laboratory.  Dr.  Bergeim  has  demonstrated 
an  acetone  value  of  48.65  mgm.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  serum  for  the  blood  of 
an  adult  male  diabetic  in  coma. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  for  quantitatively  estimating  acetone 
in  urine.  These  methods  include  those  of  Messinger,  Messinger-Huppert, 
Scott- Wilson,  and  Folin.  The  method  of  the  latter,  as  modified  by  Hart, 
for  the  estimation  of  total  acetone  (acetone  plus  diacetic  acid)  is  as  satis- 
factory as  any.  The  method  includes  the  transformation  of  the  diacetic 
acid  into  acetone  and  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  heat;  and  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  acetone  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  preformed  acetone,  by 
means  of  an  air  current  as  first  suggested  by  Folin.  The  procedure  is  as 
follows:  Introduce  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  200  c.c.  of  water,  an  accu- 
rately measured  excess  of  N/10  iodine  solution,  and  an  excess  of  40%  potas- 
sium hydroxide.  Prepare  an  aeration  cylinder,  containing  alkaline  hypo- 
iodite  solution,  to  absorb  any  acetone  which  may  be  present  in  the  air  of  the 
laboratory,  and  suspend  between  this  cylinder  and  the  bottle  (above  re- 
ferred to)  a  test-tube  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  This  large  test-tube  should 
contain  20  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  examination,  10  drops  of  a  10%  solution 
of  phosphoric  acid,  10  grm.  of  sodium  chloride,  and  a  little  petroleum,  and 
should  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  facilitate  the  easy  application  of  heat 
to  its  bottom  portion.  The  connections  on  the  side  of  the  tube  should  be 
provided  with  bulb-tubes  containing  cotton.  When  the  apparatus  is  ar- 
ranged as  described,  it  should  be  connected  with  a  Chapman  pump  and  an 
air  current  passed  through  for  25  minutes.  During  this  period  the  contents 
of  the  test-tube  are  heated  just  to  the  boiling-point,  and  after  an  interval 
of  5  minutes  again  heated  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  means  the  diacetic 
acid  is  converted  into  acetone,  and  at  the  end  of  the  25-minute  period  this 
acetone,  as  well  as  the  preformed  acetone,  will  have  been  removed  from  the 
urine  to  the  absorption  bottle,  and  there  retained  as  iodoform.  The  con- 
tents of  the  absorption  bottle  should  now  be  acidified  with  concentrated 

>  J,  Biol,  Chem.,  1913,  16,  293, 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  titrated  with  N/xo  sodium  thiosulpliate  and  starch. 
(For  details  and  other  methods,  see  *^ Practical  Physiological  Chemistry^ 
(Hawk),  sth  Ed.,  pp.  S33~S4i)- 

The  nephdometer  may  be  used  in  estimating  minute  quantities  of 
acetone  as  Marriott^  has  shown.  Sobel'  has  suggested  a  quantitative 
process  based  on  Lieben's  test.  The  iodoform  is  changed  into  silver  iodide 
by  means  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate. 

Rosenbloom'  claims  that  the  presence  of  protein  in  urine  renders  in- 
accurate the  detection  of  acetone  by  means  of  Lieben's  test.  The  protein 
interferes  with  the  production  of  iodoform,  as  well  as  with  the  deposition  of 
iodoform  crystals.  It  is  necessary  to  distil  the  urine,  and  use  the  distillate 
in  testing. 

The  test  of  Frommer^  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  acetone  reacts  with  salicylaldehyde  to  form  dihydroxydibenzoylacetone. 
The  chemistry  of  the  test  is  explained  in  the  following  equations: 

OH.C6H4.CHO  +  CH3.CO.CH3  ->  OH.C6H4.CH  iCH.CO.CH,  +  H2O 

Salicylaldeliydo  Acetone 

OH.C«H«.CH  rCH.CO.CH,  +  OH-CH^-CHO 

-K)H.C«H«.CH  :CH.CO.CH  :CH.C«H4.0H  +  HjO 

Dihydrozydibensoylacetone 

The  chemistry  of  Legal's  colour  test,  which  depends  upon  the  interaction 
of  nitroprusside  and  acetone,  has  been  studied  by  Cambi.^  He  claims  that 
the  colour  reaction  is  due  either  to:  (I)  the  formation  of  a  complex  ion  of 
ferropentacyanide  with  the  isonitroso  compound  of  the  ketone,  or  to  (II) 
the  formation  of  such  an  ion  with  the  isonitroamine  derivative  of  the  ketone. 

Aceto-acetic  Acid. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  this  acid,  in  urine  and  blood,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  connection  with  acidoses,  such  as  may  occur  in 
diabetes  meUitus  and  certain  other  disorders.  The  acid  may  be  determined 
by  the  process  embraced  in  the  Folin-Hart  method.  The  method  is  as 
follows:  Arrange  the  apparatus  as  described  under  the  Folin-Hart  method 
for  estimating  acetone  (see  page  576).  Start  the  air  current  in  the  usual 
way,  and  permit  it  to  run  25  minutes,  withoid  the  application  of  heat  to  the  urine 
under  examination.  Under  these  conditions,  the  preformed  acetone  present 
in  the  solution  is  all  removed.  Immediately  attach  a  freshly  prepared 
absorption  bottle  containing  alkaline  h3rpoiodite  solution.  Apply  heat  to 
the  large  test-tube  as  already  described  in  order  to  convert  the  diacetic  acid 
into  acetone,  permit  the  air  current  to  continue  for  the  usual  25  minutes, 
and  determine  the  diacetic  acid  value,  in  terms  of   acetone,  by  the  usual 

1  J.  Biol,  Chem^  X9X3t  x6,  289. 

*  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914.  5a,  6a. 

*  J.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  59,  445. 

*  Berl.  Klin.  Woch.,  4a»  1008. 

<  AUi.  accad.  Lincei,  1913.  22,  I.  376. 
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titration  process.     (For  details  and  other  methods,  see  ^'Practical  Pkysuh 
logical  Chemistry^*  (Hawk),  sth  Ed.,  page  539.) 

j9-Hydrozybutyric  Acid. 

A  process  of  isolating  and  purifying  j8-hydroxybutyric  acid,  in  the  form 
of  calcium-zinc  hydroxybutyrate  (a  new  double  salt  of  calcium  and  zinc) 
has  been  reported  by  Shaffer  and  Marriott.^  The  oxidation  method  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  j3-hydroxybut3rric  acid,  suggested  by  Shaffer 
and  given  on  page  407  of  Vol.  VII,  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  method 
has  been  used  with  success  by  Gorslin  and  Cooke,*  Mondschein,'  and  others. 
In  a  re-examination  of  the  method^  called  forth  by  the  criticism  of  Embden 
and  Schmitz,^  Shaffer  and  Marriott  have  shown  that  the  process  yields  90% 
of  the  theoretical  values.  The  results  obtained  by  the  method  must  ther^ 
fore  be  corrected  by  adding  one-ninth  of  the  amount  found.  For  use  in  blood 
analysis,  a  slight  modification  of  the  above  method  has  been  suggested  by 
Marriott.* 

The  extraction  method  suggested  by  Black*  is  also  very  satisfactory  for 
the  quantitative  determination  of  j9-hydroxybutyric  acid.  The  process  is 
as  follows:  Take  50  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  examination  and  make  faintly 
alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate;  evaporate  to  one- third  the  original  volume. 
Further  concentrate  to  about  10  c.c.  on  a  water-bath,  cool  the  residue,  acidify 
it  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  plaster  of  Paris 
to  form  a  thick  paste.  Permit  the  mixture  to  stand  until  it  begins  to  "set," 
then  break  it  up  with  a  stout  glass  rod  having  a  blunt  end,  and  reduce  the 
material  to  the  consistency  of  a  fairly  dry  coarse  meal.  Transfer  the  meal 
to  a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  and  extract  with  ether  for  2  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  evaporate  the  ether-extract,  either  spontaneously  or  in  an  air 
current.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  add  a  little  bone-black  if  necessary, 
filter  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  and  make  up  the  filtrate  to  a  known 
volume  (25  c.c.  or  less)  with  water.  The  amount  of  /3-hydroxybutyric  acid 
should  then  be  determined  by  means  of  the  polarimeter. 

Black  has  also  proposed  a  test,  for  the  detection  of  /8-hydroxybutyric  acid, 
which  is  very  satisfactory.  (For  details  of  this  test  consult  Black's  original 
article  (loc.  cit.)y  or  ^^ Practical  Physiological  Chemistry'^  (Hawk),  sth  Ed., 
p.  441.) 

Bile  Adds. 

A  very  satisfactory  and  simple  test  to  detect  bile  acids  is  that  of  Hay, 
which  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  bile  acids  have  the  property  of  reducing 
the  surface  tension  of  fluids  in  which  they  are  contained.    The  test  is  as 

1  J.  Bid,  Chem,,  19x3.  x6,  265. 
>  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  191 2,  10,  291. 
s  Biochem.  Zeit.,  19x2,  42,  95. 

*  Handb.  d.  biochem.  Arbeitsmeth,,  3,  934. 
■  J.  Biol,  Chem.,  1913,  16,  293. 

*  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  5,  207. 
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follows:  Cool  about  lo  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  to  17°  C.  or  lower,  and. 
sprinkle  a  little  finely  pulverised  sulphur  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The 
presence  of  bile  adds  is  indicated  if  the  sulphur  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sulphur  sinks  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  bile  adds  present  in  the  urine.  The  test  is  said  to  show  the  presence  of 
bile  adds  when  the  latter  are  present  in  the  ratio  of  1:120,000.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  this  test  does  not  differentiate  between  bile  acids 
and  bile  pigments.  The  modification  of  the  Pettenkofer  test  (see  Vol.  VII, 
p.  420),  as  proposed  by  v.  Udransky,  is  also  very  satisfactory.  This  modi- 
fication is  as  follows:  To  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  add  3-4  drops  of  a 
very  dilute  (1:1,000)  aqueous  solution  of  furfural.  Place  the  thumb  over 
the  top  of  the  tube,  and  shake  until  a  thick  foam  is  formed.  By  means  of 
a  small  pipette,  add  2-3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  the  foam, 
and  observe  the  dark  pink  colouration  produced. 

A  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  unconjugated  acid  of  ox  bile  has  been 
proposed  by  Schryver.^ 

The  most  recent  analyses  of  bile  are  those  reported  by  Menzies,^  and 
Rosenbloom.'  In  each  case  the  bile  was  obtained  from  a  fistula  and  the 
composition  (parts  per  1,000  by  weight)  was  as  follows: 


Constituent 


Observer 


Menzies 

Rosenbloom 

4a 

zo.x 

9-3 

4.86 

0.94 

3.6zi 

a.gB* 

6.85 

2,6 

not  determined 

6.4a 

2a. 5 

s.s 

39-8 

9. a 

974-5 

970.  a 

not  determined 

x.a 

BUe  salU 

Mucin  and  pigments 

Cholesterol 

Pat 

Soaps 

Lecithin 

Total  solids 

Inorganic 

Water 

Patty  acids 


Bile  Pigments. 

The  following  process  to  estimate  the  bile  pigments  has  been  suggested 
by  Czylhary,  Fuchs  and  v.  Furth:*  5  c.c.  of  bile  are  heated  with  5  c.c.  of 
10%  sodium  hydroxide  for  30  minutes  on  a  steam-bath  under  a  reflux;  this 
treatment  changing  the  bilirubin  to  biliverdin.  The  solution  is  mixed  with 
30  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  and  the  precipitate  formed  is  removed  by  filtering. 
The  filtrate  is  cleared  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  green 
solution  is  compared  in  a  colourimeter  with  a  0.02%  alcoholic  solution  of 
Schuchardt's  biliverdin. 

>  J.  Physiol.,  44*  375- 

>  Biochem.  J,,  19x2,  6,  a  10. 

*  J.  BioL  Chem.,  19x3,  14,  341. 

*  Includes  lecithin  andfattv  acids. 

■  Contained  a  trace  of  cholesterol  esters. 
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Apart  from  the  tests  for  bile  pigments  mentioned  in  Vol.  VH,  p.  425, 
the  following  tests  are  often  employed: 

Salkowski-Schipper's  Test. — Neutralise  the  acidity  of  10  cc  of  the  urine 
under  examination  with  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  add  5  drops  of  a  20%  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  10  drops  of  a  20% 
solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Filter  off  the  resultant  precipitate,  upon  a 
hardened  filter  paper,  and  wash  it  with  water.  Remove  the  precipitate  to  a 
small  porcelain  dish,  add  3  c.c.  of  an  acid-alcohol' mixture  (made  by  adding 
5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  95  c.c.  of  96%  alcohol)  and  a  lew 
drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  heat.  The  production  of  a 
green  colour  indicates  the  presence  of  bile  pigments. 

Bonamio's  Test — ^Place  5-10  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  examination  in  a  small 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  add  a  few  drops  of  Bonanno's  reagent  (2  grm. 
of  sodium  nitrite  in  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add).  If  bile  is 
present  an  emerald-green  colour  will  develop.  Bonanno  sa3rs  the  test  is  not 
interfered  with  by  any  known  normal  or  pathological  urinary  constituent^ 

Urinary  CalculL 

Among  the  more  recent  analyses  of  urinary  calculi  are  those  of  Kahn  and 
Rosenbloom.^  They  analysed  24  calculi  and  showed  18  of  them  to  contain 
over  60%  of  calcium  oxalate;  the  6  which  contained  less  than  60%  of  calcium 
oxalate  gave  an  average  of  56%  PsOs.  All  contained  uric  acid  or  urates,  but 
only  3  of  the  24  contained  more  than  10%.  The  authors  claim  that  the  shape, 
colour  and  consistency  of  a  stone  do  not  form  a  criterion  of  its  composition. 
Two  cystic  calculi  contained  no  calcium  oxalate  but  96.3%  and  98.0%  of 
uric  acid  respectively.  The  authors  suggest  acid  treatment  for  oxalate  calculi 
and  alkali  treatment  for  uric  acid  calculi. 

A  graphic  scheme  for  use  in  the  examination  of  urinary  calculi,  radically 
different  from  that  given  in  Vol.  VII,  may  be  found  in  "Practical  Physidogicd 
Chemistry*'  (Hawk),  5th  Ed.,  p.  477. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  manufactured  in  the  human  stomach  by  cells  in  the 
gastric  mucosa.  There  are  several  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  hydro- 
chloric acid,  e.g.,  the  mass  action  theory  of  Bunge,  the  electrolytic  dissociation 
theory  of  Koppe,  and  the  phosphomiclease  theory  of  Bergeim.*  The  noraial 
acidity  of  the  human  gastric  juice  has  been  placed  at  0.2%  HCl.  However, 
recent  investigations'  have  shown  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  as 
secreted  is  probably  about  0.4-0.5%  HCl.    Boldyreff  {loc.  cit.)  claims  that 

I  J.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1913,  59>  235a. 

*  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1914.  12»  ^z* 

*  Babldn,  "Die  Aussere  Sekretion  der  VerdauungsdrHsen,"  Berlin.  1914;  Boldyreff,  Quart.  Jour.  ExpL 
Physiol.,  X914.  8,  i;  Bergeim,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk.  /.  Bid.  Chem.,  19x4.  X9>  345 ;  and  others. 
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this  acidity  may  be  reduced  to  0.2%  by  the  regurgitation  of  alkaline  juices 
from  the  intestine. 

When  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  increased  to  any  extent  above 
nonnaly  a  condition  known  as  hyperacidUy  results;  a  decrease  from  normal  is 
called  hypoacidUy.  The  volume  of  the  gastric  juice  as  well  as  its  add 
concentration  may  be  increased  by  water  ingestion.^  Milk,  and  the  extrac- 
tives of  meat,  are  also  active  gastric  stimulants.  A  psychical  stimulation 
may  be  brought  about  through  the  thought  or  sight  of  food.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  forms  a  medium  in  which  the  pepsin  can  most 
satisfactorily  digest  protein  food.  The  acid  acts  also  as  a  germicide,  thus 
preventing  putrefaction  from  taking  place  in  the  stomach,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  mverting  cane  sugar.  When  protein  food  reaches  the  stomach  it 
combines  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  forms  so-called  '^  combined  hydro- 
chloric acid,"  which  is  really  a  protein  salt  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  behaves 
differently  from  the  free  acid.  In  gastric  analysis,  the  acid  concentration 
may  be  determined  by  estimating  the  H"'"  concentration,  or  by  titrating  with 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator  for  k>tal  acidity,  and  with  Sahli's  reagent  (see 
Sahli's  *^ Diagnostic  Methods'')  tor  free  acidity. 

>  Wills  and  Hawk.  J.  Am.  Ckem.  Soc,,  xpz4,  361  15S;  Poster  and  Lambert,  J.  Bxpu  Med.,  1908. 
zo,  %20;  Bergeim,  Rebfuss  and  Hawk,  J.  BioL  Chem,,  1914,  Z9»  345. 
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Qualitative  Tests. — According  to  Neuberg^  the  statement  frequently 
found  in  text-books  that  sarcolatic  acid  ((^lactic  acid)  does  not  give  the  iodo- 
form reaction  (compare  Vol.  VII,  p.  435)  is  not  correct  as  both  d-  and  Wactic 
acids  respond  to  this  test.  P3rruvic  acid,  aldol,  /S-hydroxybutyric  acid, 
quercitol  and  inositol  also  give  a  positive  result  under  the  same  conditions, 
but  in  these  cases  the  yellow  precipitate  formed,  which  has  the  characteristic 
odour  of  iodoform,  may  perhaps  be  a  homologue  of  the  latter. 

British  Phaixnacopoeiai  1914. — In  the  new  pharmacopoeia  lactic  add 
(Acidum  Lacticum)  is  defined  as  '^  an  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less 
than  75%  by  weight  of  hydrogen  lactate,  HC3H5OS,  and  not  less  than  100%  ' 
by  weight  of  lactide,  C«Hg04.  Sp.  gr.  about  1.21."  This  definition  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  view  generally  held  that  the  substance  derived  from  the 
lactic  acid  during  concentration  is  principally  lactic  anhydride  and  not 
lactide.  The  other  requirements  are  as  follows:  "  i  grm.  diluted  with  10  cc. 
of  water  requires  for  neutralisation  not  less  than  8.3  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  After  the  further  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution 
and  boiling  for  15  minutes  not  more  than  8.6  cc.  of  N/i  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  required  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  alkali.  Yields  no  characteristic 
reactions  for  calcium,  iron,  chlorides,  citrates,  oxalates,  phosphates,  sulphates 
or  tartrates.  Lead  limU  10  parts  per  mUlion.  Arsenic  limit  5  parts  per  mil- 
lion."   The  remaining  tests  are  the  same  as  given  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  446. 

Estimation  of  Lactic  Acid  in  Organic  Tissues  and  Extracts  in  Presence 
of  /9-Hydroxybutyric  Acid  and  Other  Substances. — According  to  Mond- 
schein^  previous  determinations  of  the  lactic  acid  in  flesh  have  been  too  low 
owing  to  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  acid  is  carried  down  with  the 
coagulated  albumin  and  escapes  estimation^  The  lactic  acid  in  a  decoction 
of  muscular  fibre  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  direct  titra- 
tion using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  since  other  acid  substances  are  not 
present  in  appreciable  quantities  under  normal  conditions.  The  portion  re- 
tained by  the  coagulated  albumin  may  be  estimated  by  boiling  the  latter  with 
solution  of  alkali,  precipitating  the  albumin  from  the  solution  of  albuminate 
by  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  estimating  the  lactic 
acid  in  the  filtrate  by  oxidation  into  acid  permanganate  solution  (see  below). 


I  Biockem.  ZeUschr.,  1912,  43,  500. 

*  Bioch4m.  Zeitsckr.,  191a,  4a,  91  and  105. 
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When  /3-hydroxybutyric  acid  is  present  as  well  as  lactic  acid  Mondschein 
adopts  the  following  process.  Separate  portions  are  taken  for  the  analysis. 
In  one  of  these  the  lactic  acid  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  in  1% 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  method  of  Fiirth  and  Chamass  (see  Vol.  VII,  p.  439), 
the  products  consisting  of  acetaldehyde  from  the  lactic  acid  and  a  certain 
amount  of  acetone  from  the  iS-hydroxybutyric  acid.  The  distillate  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  in  one  of  which  the  absorption  value  for  sulphurous  acid 
is  determined  by  Ripper's  method  of  titration  into  iodine^  whilst  the  second 
is  freed  from  acetaldehyde,  by  boiling  with  alkali  and  hydrogen  peroxide, 
beneath  a  reflux  condenser,  and  is  then  again  distilled  and  titrated  accord- 
ing to  Ripper's  method.  The  difference  between  the  two  results  is  due  to  the 
acetaldehyde  present  in  the  first  distillate  and  is  calculated  as  lactic  acid. 
The  other  portion  of  the  original  distillate  is  oxidised  with  0.5%  potassium 
dichromate  solution  in  4%  sulphuric  acid  which  oxidises  the/3-hydroxybut3rric 
acid  to  acetone  and  a  little  of  the  lactic  acid  to  acetaldehyde.  The  mixture 
is  distilled,  the  second  distillate  freed  from  acetaldehyde  as  before  and  the 
acetone  distilled  and  estimated  volumetrically  by  means  of  iodine  and 
thiosulphate;  the  acetone  found  is  calculated  as  /3-hydroxybutyric  acid. 

According  to  Oppenheimer*  the  method  used  by  Mondschein  of  liber- 
ating the  lactic  acid  from  proteins  by  means  of  boiling  10%  sodium  hydroxide 
is  open  to  several  objections  and  he  recommends  precipitating  the  proteins 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mercuric  chloride  as  proposed  by  Schenk.  In 
comparative  experiments  with  blood,  muscle  and  yeast-juice  it  was  found 
possible  to  recover,  by  the  latter  method  over  96%  of  the  lactic  acid  added 
to  these  fluids.  Colloidal  iron  used  as  precipitant  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 
loss  of  about  30%  of  the  lactic  acid  occurs  therewith. 

Bellet'  gives  the  following  details  of  a  method  of  estimating  lactic  acid 
in  substances  such  as  blood,  urine,  etc.,  based  on  its  conversion  into  acetal- 
dehyde by  permanganate.  The  liquid  is  first  freed  from  proteins  by  means 
of  Patein  and  Dufau's  reagent  (an  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate)  and  is 
then  neutralised  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup;  the  latter  is  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and  sand,  and  ex- 
tracted with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus.  The  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  transferred  to  a  flask  and  diluted  to  200  c.c. 
The  flask  is  connected  with  a  condenser  the  lower  end  of  which  passes  into 
an  absorption  vessel;  this  in  turn  is  connected  with  a  second  similar  vessel 
and  condenser.  The  absorption  vessels  contain  a  definite  volume  of  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  (15  grm.  silver  nitrate,  150  grm.  ammonia  and  100  c.c. 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  tl^e  mixture  being  diluted  to  500  cc).  The 
liquid  in  the  flask  is  made  strongly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to 
boiling  and  a  1.5%  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  added  drop  by 
drop  at  such  a  rate  that  each  drop  is  decolourised  before  the  next  is  intro- 

I  Monatsh,  1900,  ax«  X079* 

>  ZeU.  Physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  89,  39. 

s  BiM.  Soc,  Chim.,  19x3.  I3t  565* 
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duced;  a  current  of  air  is  kept  passing  through  the  apparatus  so  as  to  cany 
over  the  acetaldehyde  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  When  the  permanganate  is 
no  longer  decoloiuised  the  solution  is  boiled  for  an  additional  3  minutes,  the 
contents  of  the  receivers  are  mixed,  filtered  and  the  excess  of  sUver  is  titrated. 
The  presence  of  /S-hydroxybutyric  add,  succinic  and  oxalic  adds  does  not 
interfere  with  the  estimation  of  lactic  acid  by  this  method. 

It  is  probable  that  the  methods  described  above,  depending  upon  the 
oxidation  of  lactic  add  to  acetaldehyde,  a  change  which  is  difficult  to 
regulate  so  that  it  shall  take  place  quantitatively,  are  not  so  accurate  as 
the  method  described  in  Vol.  VII,  depending  on  the  separation  of  the  zinc 
salt  (Vol.  Vn,  pp.  437  and  451).  Wolf^  has  recently  described  experi- 
ments emphasising  this;  he  shows  that  the  estimation  by  the  aid  of  the  zmc 
salt  in  general  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  by  oxidation  methods.  Jo 
concentrating  the  fluids  for  analysis,  they  should  be  evaporated  in  vacuo 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  the  add.  The 
extraction  from  the  concentrated  solution  by  ether  is  best  accomplished  by 
absorbing  the  solution  on  blotting  paper  and  extracting  in  a  Soxhlet  appa- 
ratus three  or  four  times.  Wolf,  like  Oppenheimer  (supra)^  uses  Schcnk's 
method  to  remove  the  proteins. 

For  other  methods  of  estimating  latic  add  see  page  608. 

Estimation  of  Lactic  Add  in  Urine. — Baragiola  and  Schuppli*  describe  a 
modification  of  Moslingers  method  (Vol.  VII.  p.  438},  as  the  latter  is  likely 
to  give  unreliable  results  owing  to  the  reduction  of  barium  chloride  by 
carbon,  to  the  retention  of  lactic  acid  by  the  substances  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  to  the  conversion  of  the  lactic  add  by  malic  add  into  a  com- 
pound in  which  the  former  is  not  estimated.  The  modified  method  is  as 
follows:  25  c.c.  of  the  urine,  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  water,  are  distilled  with 
steam  until  200  c.c.  of  distillate  have  been  collected;  5  c.c.  of  10%  barium 
chloride  are  added  to  the  distillate  and  the  latter  neutralised  with  saturated 
barium  hydroxide.  In  case  lactic  anhydride  is  present,  an  excess  of  barium 
hydroxide  may  be  added,  the  solution  heated  over  the  water-bath  and 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  add  using  azolitmin  as  indicates.  The 
neutral  solution  is  evaporated  to  15  cc,  transferred  to  a  loo  c.c.  cylinder, 
diluted  with  water  to  25  c.c.  and  95%  alcohol  added  drop  by  drop,  shaking 
well.  The  mixture  is  diluted  to  100  cc.  with  alcohol,  filtered  after  24  bonis, 
and  75  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  mixed  with  25  cc.  of  5%  solution  olsodium  sulphate. 
The  barium  sulphate  is  filtered  off  and  75  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  evaporated 
to  dr3mess.  The  residue  is  indnerated,  the  ash  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
boiling  solution  titrated  with  N/10  add. 

1  J.  Physiol.,  X914.  48*  341' 
Ztiisch.  Nakr.  Genusim.t  19x4,  aTt  841. 
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By  HERBERT  PHILIPP. 


Spectroscopic  Detection  of  Cyanogen. — W.  Grotrian  and  C.  Rung^  report 
on  the  so-called  ''cyanogen  bands."  A  Sch5nherr's  arc  which  was  filled  with 
nitrogen^  that  was  also  mixed  with  other  products  (COs,  etc.)  between 
copper,  iron,  platinum,  aluminium  and  carbon  electrodes,  proved  that  the 
so-called  cyanogen  bands  were  due  to  nitrogen  and  that  cyanogen  cannot  be 
detected  spectroscopicaUy. 

Hydrocyanic  Add  and  Sinq^e  Cyanides. 


Sodium  cyanide,  NaCN,  has  a  solubility  of  51.7  grm.  in  100  c.c.  water  and 
the  salt  melts  at  560°, 

Gold  qrsnide  compounds  have  been  recommended  for  therapeutical  use 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  generally  together  with  organic 
bases  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  gold  C3ranide.  Its  therapeutical  value 
is,  however,  disputed  by  some  authorities. 

Detection  of  Hydrocyanic  Add  and  Cyanides. — O.  L.  Barnely*  proposes  a 
new  method  of  detecting  cyanides  in  the  presence  of  f erro-  and  f erricyanides 
and  thiocyanates  which  depends  on  the  solubility  of  cupric  sulphide  in  alkali 
cyanide  solutions.  When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  dilute  ammo- 
niacal  cupric  solution  a  precipitate  of  cupric  sulphide  is  formed,  or  a  deep  blue 
to  brownish-black  colouration  is  imparted  to  the  solution.  The  addition  of 
an  alkali  cyanide  clears  this  suspension  or  coloured  solution;  ferro-  as  also 
ferricyanides  and  thiocyanates  do  not  disturb  the  reaction.  The  test  is 
carried  out  with  quite  dilute  copper  solutions,  an  anamoniacal  solution  of  1.25 
grm.  CuS04,5HsO  to  the  litre  being  used.  Each  c.c  of  this  solution  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  0.000473  ET^^'  ^^  hydrocyanic  acid.    The  theoretical  action  is 

2(CuS04-4NH,)-f7KCN+HjO-2K:,Cu(CN),+KCNO+K,S04+ 

(NH4)aS04  +  6NH4OH 

The  approximate  amount  of  alkali  cyanide  can  be  estimated  by  this  method. 

C.  Pertusi  and  £.  Gastaldi'  describe  a  method  to  detect  hydrocyanic  acid 

and  cyanides.    A  few  drops  of  a  3%  copper  acetate  solution  are  put  into  a 

test-tube  to  which  is  added  i  c.c.  of  a  10%  disodium  phosphate  solution  and  4 


>  Pkys,  zm,,  19x4.  IS.  545. 

*  7.  Amtr,  Cktm.  Soc,  I9i4«  36»  xo9a. 

•  Chem.  Ztit.,  X9X3i  37*  609. 
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drops  of  a  saturated  benzidine  acetate  solution.  To  this  the  solution  to  be 
tested  is  added  drop  by  drop.  It  is  necessary  to  add  the  solution  to  the 
reagents  and  not  vice  versa  as  the  cyanogen  liberated  through  the  copper 
salt  from  the  C3ranide  only  reacts  instantaneously  in  statu  nascendi.  By 
using  these  precautions,  a  distinct  blue  violet  colouration  is  obtained  by 
adding  6  drops  of  a  solution  containing  0.000027  grm.  HCN  per  cc 

If  the  solution  to  be  tested  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphocyanide 
action  will  take  place  in  the  absence  of  cyanides  and  in  this  case  the  method 
must  be  carried  out  as  follows:  The  material  to  be  tested  must  be,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  acids,  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
The  filtered  solution  is  placed  in  a  gas  wash-bottle  and  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide,  washed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  is  passed  through. 
The  carbonic  acid  being  a  stronger  add  expels  the  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the 
alkali  cyanide. 

Iron,  cobalt,  manganese,  i.e.,  such  metals  which  in  alkali  solution  with 
cyanides  form  double  salts,  must  not  be  present. 

This  last  described  method  is  especially  delicate.  In  10  cc.  of  liquid 
0.000007  grm.  hydroc3ranic  acid  are  distinctly  traceable,  quantities  which  do 
not  show  by  the  Prussian  blue  reaction. 

This  test  is  also  recommended  to  detect  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds 
after  conversion  into  cyanide  by  metallic  sodium,  further  for  the  examination 
of  gas,  contaminated  air,  etc. 

Estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Cyanides. — ^A  method  of  estimating 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  alkali  cyanides  has  been  worked  out  by  G.  £•  F. 
Lundell  and  J.  A.  Bridgman.^ 

This  new  method  is  based  upon  the  titration  of  an  ammoniacal  hydrocyanic 
acid  solution  with  nickel  ammonium  sulphate  solution  in  the  presence  of 
dimethylglyoxime.  The  characteristic  red  colouration  of  the  nickel  di- 
methylglyoxime  appears  only  after  all  of  the  cyanide  is  bound  as  the 
nickel  double  salt.    The  changes  involved  are  as  follows: 

NiS04+4KCN = K2Ni(CN)4+K2S04 
NiS04+  2C4H8N2O2 = Ni(C4H7N202) + H2SO4 
H2S04+2NH40H=(NH4)2S04+H20 

No  permanent  red  precipitate  of  nickel  dimethylglyoxime  is  formed  until 
all  of  the  cyanide  has  been  used  up  according  to  the  first  equation.  The 
ammoniacal  cyanide  solution  is  used  since  free'  sulphuric  acid  hinders  the 
precipitation  of  nickel  dimethylglyoxime. 

Thereagents  required  consist  of  asolutionof  15.3  grm.  of  nickel  ammonium 
sulphate  in  1000  cc.  water  to  which  is  added  2  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (50  cc  shall  be  equivalent  to  i  grm.  KCN)  and  a  solution  of  8.9  grm. 
of  dimethylglyoxime  in  1000  cc.  95%  alcohol. 

To  carry  out  the  estimation  5  grm.  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  water  and 

^  7.  Ind,  and  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  6,  554. 
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diluted  to  exactly  500  cc.  50  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  treated  with  i  cc.  of  ammonium  hydroxide  and  0.5  cc.  of  the 
dimethylglyoxime  solution  and  then  titrated  with  the  nickel  solution  until 
a  permanent  red  precipitate  is  produced.  The  results  agree  well  with  other 
methods.  The  presence  of  double  C3ranides,  except  potassium  zinc  cyanide, 
does  not  disturb  the  method. 

A  new  and  excellent  method  of  estimating  halogens  in  alkali  cyanides  is 
described  by  Polstorff  and  Meyer.  ^  Exactly  0.6  grm.  of  substance  is  dissolved 
in  100  cc.  distilled  water.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  solution  alkaline, 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
used  is  absolutely  free  from  halogens.  20  to  30  drops  of  commercial  formal- 
dehyde solution  (35%)  are  added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  15  minutes  and  then  acidified  carefully  with  30%  nitric  acid  (5 
cc.  usually  siu£ces).  The  halogen  is  estimated  in  the  solution  by  the  Vol- 
hard  Method  described  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  553. 

Double  Cyanides. 

Sodium  Zinc  Cyanide. — ^N.  Herz'  reports  that  sodium  zinc  cyanide,  Nat- 
Zn(CN)4,3HsO,  crystallises  from  pure  solutions  of  sodium  zinc  C3ranide  which 
are  free  from  less  soluble  salts  and  from  excessive  amounts  of  free  alkali. 
One  part  of  this  hydrated  salt  is  soluble  in  0.47  part  water  at  15°.  The 
crystals  are  orthorhombic,  simple  in  form,  either  flat  diamonds  or  pseudo- 
hexagonal  plates.  They  are  brilliant  when  removed  from  the  solution  but 
effloresce  rapidly,  becoming  dull  and  chalky.  The  dry  salt  is  quite  stable  in 
air,  being  completely  soluble  in  water  after  several  days'  exposure.  Even 
after  complete  dehydration  at  105^  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  de- 
composition. 

Compounds  of  Cyanogen  and  Iron. 

On  page  503,  Vol.  VII,  line  2,  Fe"'<^  j^JJJ|  = 

should  read  Fe"'<f  5 JSJ*s. 

In  191 2  I.  Guareschi  discovered  that  a  fuchsine  solution  decolourised 
with  sulphurous  acid  was  the  best  reagent  for  detecting  bromine.'  He  later 
applied  this  method  to  detect  bromides  in  the  presence  ,of  f erro-  and  f erri- 
cyanides.^  The  fuchsine  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  i  grm.  fuchsine 
hydrochloride  in  1000  cc.  distilled  water,  to  which  is  added,  whilst  stirring, 
8  c.c  of  a  saturated  sodium  bisulphite  solution  and  about  10  c.c.  hydrochloric 
acid  (1.19  sp.  gr.).    Starch-free  filter  paper  is  saturated  with  this  solution  for 

>  2eiL  anoL  Chem.,  19x3,  51,  601. 

*  J.  Amor.  Chetn.  Soc.,  19x4,  36,  912.  , 

*  Zeit.f.  anal.  Chem.,  1913,  5a,  538. 

«  AUi  R.  Accad.  Sci,  Torino,  I9i3i  49t  15. 
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use  in  detecting  bromine,  which  forms  a  blue  colour  when  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  this  paper  or  the  solution  as  prepared  above.  To  carry  out  the 
test  the  material  to  be  tested  is  usually  treated  dry  or  in  solution  with  a 
50%  solution  of  chromic  acid,  gently  heated  with  a  piece  of  the  test  pt^per  m 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  when  the  presence  of  bromides  can  be  detected  by  the 
blue  colouration  of  the  paper. 

o.ooi  grm.  potassium  bromide  can  be  detected  in  i  grm.  of  potassium 
ferro-  or  ferricyanide.  Smaller  amounts  can  be  detected  by  treating  the 
powdered  material  with  a  25%  chromic  acid  solution.  This  method  can 
also  be  used  to  detect  bromides  in  Prussian  blue. 

Estfanation  of  Ferrocyanides. — L.  L.  de  Koninck  and  N.  Joastart^  have 
suggested  the  use  of  alkali  bromate  for  the  titration  of  ferrocyanides  instead 
of  that  of  permanganate  solution.  The  advantage  claimed  is  that  no  foreign 
metals  enter  the  solution  which  might  be  precipitated  by  using  the  solution 
for  further  analysis.  The  titration  takes  place  in  acid  solution  and  iron 
alum  is  used  as  indicator. 

Estimation  of  Hydrof erriqranic  Add  in  the  Presence  of  Ferric  and 
Cyanogen  Ions. — E.  MUUer  and  F.  SeideP  have  worked  out  a  satisfactory 
method  of  estimating  f erric3ranides  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salts  and  cyanides. 
The  method  depends  on  the  introduction  of  potassium  fluoride  into  the 
solution,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  liberation  of  iodine  from 
potassium  iodide  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salts  whilst  not  interfering  with  its 
liberation  from  potassium  iodide  by  ferricyanide  salts. 

The  f erric3ranide  solution  containing  a  ferric  salt  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  potassium  fluoride  solution  (0.386  grm.  per  c.c.)  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  ferric  salt  present,  then  with  potassium  iodide  and  Anally  with  some  zinc 
sulphate  solution.  It  is  necessary  to  add  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  last  as 
otherwise  zinc  ferricyanide  is  formed  which  liberates  iodine  from  the  potas- 
sium iodide  very  slowly.  The  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  as  described  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  528. 

If  cyanogen  ions  are  present  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  to  expel  the  hydrocyanic  acid  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  gas, 
which  is  first  passed  through  a  potassiiun  permanganate  solution  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  free  from  reducing  gases.  If  the  hydrogen  cyanide  is 
passed  through  a  wash  bottie  containing  silver  nitrate  solution  it  can  be 
estimated  quantitatively  at  the  same  time. 

Cajbonyl  Ferrocyanides. 

H.  E.  Williams'  states  that  compounds  of  hydrocarbonyl-ferrocyanic 
acid,  H3FeFe(CN)6CO,  exist  in  the  mother  liquor  resulting  from  the 
working  up  of  cyanogen  mud,  better  known  as  spent  purifying  mass  of 

>  Chem.  ZiU.,  1914,  38,  1084. 
*  Ziit.  anal.  Chem.,  19x4,  S3f  4x6. 
*Proc.  Chtm,  Soc.,  xpxjt  29,  xo. 
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gas  -works.  The  carbonyl-ferrocyanic  radical  is  recovered  by  precipitat- 
ing with  ferric  salts,  boiling  the  precipitate  with  lime  and  precipitating 
the  f errocyanide  present  as  calcium  ammonium  ferrocyanide.  The  filtrate 
is  boiled  with  lime  and  the  salt  allowed  to  crystaUise.  The  salts  of  the 
alkali  and  alkali  earth  metals,  including  lithium  and  magnesium,  are  very 
soluble  and  several  are  deliquescent.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are 
for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water.  Lead,  chromic,  stannic,  and  alumi- 
nium salts  produce  no  precipitate. 

Thiocyanates,  Sul^ocyanides. 

Guareschi's  test  (see  page  587)  can  also  be  used  to  detect  bromides  in  the 
presence  of  sulphocyanides  by  treating  either  the  substance  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  same  with  chromic  acid.  More  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  in  this  determination  than  described  under  ferrocyanides.  The 
process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  A  mixture  of  0.5  grm.  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide  and  o.ooi  grm.  potassium  bromide  are  carefully  treated  with  10  c.c. 
of  a  50%  chromic  acid  solution.  When  the  vigourous  action  hats  subsided 
the  mixture  is  gently  heated  until  it  boils,  care  being  taken  that  the  long- 
necked  flask  does  not  become  too  hot  from  the  steam.  If  now  a  gentle 
stream  of  air  is  passed  through  the  flask  the  decolourised  fuchsine  test  paper 
(see  page  588)  becomes  blue.  This  method  will  detect  the  presence  of 
0.0003  grm.  potassium  bromide  in  0.5  grm.  potassium  sulphocyanide. . 

In  detecting  bromides  in  ammonium  sulphocyanide  it  is  best  to  treat  the 
substance  with  an  excess  of  5  or  10%  chromic  acid  solution. 

If  potassium  permanganate  is  used  instead  of  chromic  acid  for  oxidising, 
errors  are  liable  to  ensue  as  the  formed  cyanate  salt  easily  decomposes,  pro- 
ducing ammonia  according  to  the  following  equation: 

HCNO +H,0 = COj+NH, 

The  liberated  ammonia  gives  a  light  red  colour  to  the  fuchsine  reagent 
which  might  easily  cover  the  blue  produced  by  the  bromine.  This  method 
can  be  used  in  the  presence  of  iodides  and  chlorides. 

Cyanamide. 

A.  P.  Lidow^  states  that  the  commercial  cyanamide  salts  lose  their 
nitrogen  by  storing  in  the  atmosphere.  Calcium  cyanamide  is  claimed  to 
lose  up  to  32.62%,  whilst  sodium  cyanamide  loses  up  to  33.8%  of  the  original 
nitrogen.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  is  not  only  connected  with  the  escape  of 
ammonia,  but  also  due  to  the  formation  of  a  oxane  salts. 

The  small  quantities  of  unconverted  carbide  left  in  the  commercial 
calcium  cyanamide  (lime  nitrogen)  can  become  dangerous  on  storing  in  a 

>  Ckem.  Zeit.,  19x4.  38,  574* 
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closed  space,  as  was  the  case  last  January^  when  600  sacks  on  board  a  ship  in 
Trieste  harbor  evolved  enough  acetylene  to  create  a  violent  explosion.  This 
calcium  cyanamide  was  packed  in  sacks,  but  it  has  been  ordered  in  future  to 
pack  this  material  in  iron  drums  for  transportation. 

On  page  558,  Vol.  VII,  a  method  is  described  for  the  estimation  of 
calcium  cyanamide  which  has  been  modified  by  G.  Grube  and  J.  Kriiger 
who  proceed  as  follows:  An  alkali  or  alkali  earth  cyanamide  solution  con- 
taining 60  grm.  cyanamide  to  the  litre  is  used.  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are 
made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  of  this  dilute  solution  10  c.c.  are  placed  in  a  500 
c.c.  measuring  flask  which  contains  300  c.c.  of  water  acidified  with  i  c.c. 
2N  nitric  acid.  To  this  solution  are  added  50  c.c.  of  N/10  silver  nitrate 
solution  and  so  much  2%  ammonium  hydroxide  solution  that  a  piece  of 
litmus  paper  placed  i^  the  solution  just  turns  blue.  The  flask  is  then  filled 
to  the  mark,  vigorously  shaken  until  the  precipitate  gathers  together;  250 
C.C.  of  the  filtered  solution  are  titrated  with  N/10  ammonium  thiocyanate 
to  estimate  the  excess  silver  used.  It  was  found  that  a  large  excess  of 
ammonium  hydroxide  or  ammonium  salts  gave  erroneous  results  on  account 
of  the  solubility  of  silver  cyanamide  in  such  solutions. 

1  J.  Prank.  Inst.,  1914.  Z78,  347. 
*  Ztit.  angew.  Chtm.,  Z914.  27,  326. 
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By  E.  FRANKLAND  ARMSTRONG. 

For  the  investigation  of  problems  concerning  plant  oxydases  (see  Vol. 
Vllly  p.  12)  it  is  probable  that  the  best  results  will  be  gained  by  using 
several  oxydase  reagents  to  find  that  most  suited  for  the  particular  case.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  reagents  is  benzidine,  used  either  in^i%  solution  in 
50%  ethyl  alcohol  or  as  a  saturated  solution  in  i  or  2%  sodium  chloride 
(compare  Keeble  and  Armstrong).^  Blue  or  violet  brown  colourations  or 
precipitates  are  obtained  when  the  reaction  is  positive,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  mm-quinonoid  salts  of  dipheno-quinonediimine  with  benzidine. 

According  to  Bach,^  guaiacol  is  the  most  suitable  substance  for  testing 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  peroxydase  reaction  on  account  of  its  relative  resist- 
ance to  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  absence  of  a  catalyst.  He  uses  a  o.i  %  solu- 
tion of  guaiacol  in  water.. 

Chodat'  has  shown  that  a  remarkable  range  of  coloured  compounds  is 
produced  when  a  vegetable  oxydase  acts  on  ^cresol  in  presence  of  an  amino- 
acid,  pol3rpeptide  or  peptone,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  amino-compound. 

Bunzel^  describes  a  simplified  apparatus  for  measuring  the  oxydase  in 
liquids,  in  which  the  plant  juice  and  a  solution  of  an  oxidisable  substance 
are  mixed  under  known  conditions  and  the  change  in  volume  due  to  the 
oxygen  absorbed  in  the  action  is  measured. 

Eober*  applies  the  estimation  of  suspensoids  by  means  of  the  nephelometer 
to  the  study  of  enzymes.  In  the  case  of  the  nucleases,  undigested  nucleic 
acids  are  precipitated  by  a  0.2%  solution  of  egg  albumin  faintly  acidified 
with  acetic  acid. 

I  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.,  X9i3t  S7B,  zas. 

*  Ber.^  I9X4»  47»  3X33. 

^Arch.  Sci.  phys.  naU,  XQia,  [iv],  33.  70. 

*  Chem.  Soe.  Abstracts,  I9i3i  11^  508.   • 

*  J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc.,  X914.  36,  1304. 
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By  S.  B.  SCHRYVER,  Ph.D.,  D.  Sc. 

Estiiiiatioii  of  Aqiartic  and  Glutamic  Adds  in  the  Products  off  Brotem 
Hydroljrsis.— F.  W.  Foreman^  has  described  the  following  method:  If 
calcium  hydroxide  b  added  to  the  hydrolysis  mixture  (after  evaporating  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  vacmo)^  and  then  alcohol, 
the  calcium  salts  of  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids  are  precipitated  quantitatively 
together  with  other  substances.  If  the  free  acids  are  regenerated  from  the 
calcium  salts,  they  are  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  and  can  be  separated 
from  pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid  and  other  substances,  which  up  to  the  present 
have  not  been  identified,  by  treatment  with  cold  glacial  acetic  acid  in  which 
the  asp>artic  and  glutamic  acids  are  insoluble.  The  proportion  of  the  two  adds 
can  be  determined  by  estimating  the  carbon  in  the  mixture  or  by  separat- 
ing them  by  means  of  the  copper  salts.  The  pyrrolidinecarboxylic  add  can 
be  estimated  in  the  acetic  acid  extract  by  determining  the  amino-nitrogen 
in  weighed  portions  before  and  after  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an 
operation  which  causes  its  conversion  into  glutamic  acid.  It  appears  that 
under  the  conditions  employed  up  to  the  present,  some  glutamic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid  during  the  operations,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  modification  of  the  conditions  will  be  found  under  which  this  change 
will  be  avoided. 

*     1  Biochem.  J.,  x9X4i  B,  463. 
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By  E.  FRANKLAND  ARMSTRONG. 

Modem  milling  practice — ^in  particular  the  processes  of  improving  and 
conditioning — has  directed  attention  to  the  testing  of  wheat  and  flour  for 
moisture,  phosphate,  sulphate,  nitrite,  etc. 

The  degree  of  bolting  or  dressing  of  flour  is  best  determined  by  eye. 
According  to  Lindet^  the  cellulose  content  forms  an  accurate  basis  for 
evaluation.^ 

Frequent  estimations  of  moisture  are  now  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
scientific  milling  and  quick  and  reliable  methods  of  testing  are  required. 
The  methods  based  on  heating  the  grain  in  a  mineral  oil  in  suitable  apparatus 
and  measuring  the  water  which  distils  over  take  about  half  an  hour.  In 
any  method  of  determining  moisture  the  influence  of  fluctuations  of  a 
few  degrees  in  the  temperature  to  wl^ch  the  grain  or  flour  is  heated  must 
not  be  overlooked.  (See  i^  this  connection  S.  Lovatt,  /.  Ind.  Eng,  Chem,, 
Jan.,  191a) 

The  recent  extension  of  the  use  of  processes  of  conditioning  and  bleach- 
ing in  milling  brings  the  search  for  the  presence  of  improvers  in  flour  within 
the  analyst's  range.  The  commonest  of  these  are  acid  calcium  phosphate 
with  or  without  acid  ammonium  phosphate.  These  are  often  sold  mixed 
with  flour.  The  presence  of  calcium  sulphate  in  any  considerable  pro- 
portion is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  Another  t3rpe  of  improver  con- 
sists of  potassium  persulphate,  KsSaOg.  ^^Salox^^  is  stated  to  contain 
2%  of  this  salt  mixed  with  flour;  only  i  ounce  is  said  to  be  required  for  a 
sack  of  flour,  so  that  its  detection  is  practically  impossible. 

Treatment  of  flour  by  spraying  with  soluble  improvers — generally 
soluble  phosphates — leads  to  an  increase  of  phosphate  in  the  flour.  This 
can  be  detected  by  analysis  only  if  a  typical  flour  of  similar  origin  is  avail- 
able for  co.mparison.  As  flours  from  the  same  locality  vary  a  good  deal ' 
from  season  to  season  in  their  content  of  phosphate,  no  empirical  standard 
can  be  given. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  sulphates  in  the  ash  of  flours  as  the  acid 
phosphates  present  decompose  sulphates  Qn  ignition.  The  method  pro- 
posed by  Cripps  and  Wright'  is  to  shake  100  grm.  of  flour  with  1,000  c.c. 
of  1%  acetic  acid  for  i  hour,  then  take  500  c.c,  boil  this  with  hydrochloric 

>  B%U,  Soe.  Ckim.,  X914«  I5f  384* 

*  Chem.  Soc,  dbstrttets,  19x4,  II,  500. 

•  Analyst,  19x4*  39»  439> 
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acid,   nearly  neutralise,  precipitate    the   proteins    with   Almen's  taimin 
reagent,  filter  and  estimate  the  sulphate  in  the  filtrate. 

In  various  flours  examined  the  amount  varied  from  0.0069  to  0.0084% 
of  S0». 

R.  T.  Thomson^  heats  about  20  grm.  of  flour  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  until  the  starch  is  liquefied,  and  determines  sulphates  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  barium  chloride.  He  states  that  first-grade  flour  contains  0.01 
to  0.013%  o^  SOsy  whilst  third  grade  contains  0.061%. 

According  to  R.  T.  Thomson  ordinary  wheaten  flour  is  neutral  to  litmus 
and  methyl-red,  alkaline  to  methyl-orange,  and  add  to  phenolphthalein. 
During  miUing,  nitrite  equivalent  to  about  0.35  part  of  NaNOs  per  million 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere. 

According  to  Thatcher  and  Koch^  a  quantitative  extraction  of  diastase 
from  flour  can  be  made  by  shaking  with  water  at  o^  from  i  to  2  houis. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  cold  and  the  diastatic  power  estimated  immediatdy. 

Addendum  to  Vol.  Vn,  p.  93. — More  recent  analyses  by  Smetham  of 
a  great  variety  of  vegetable  feeding  stuffs  are  given  in  ''  The  Analyst,** 
1914,  39,  481;  /.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind,,  1914,  p.  1107. 

ERRATUM  m  VOL.  VIL 


Page  104,  line  9,  "122.9®"  should  read  **  — i22.g®. 

I  Analyst,  19x4.  39t  5 19. 

>7.  Amer,  Chem,  Soc,,  X9X4f  9%  759. 
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By  L.  L.  van  SLYKE. 

Metbod  of  Preparing  Ash-£r6e  Casein. — The  method  described  on  pages 
116—117,  Vol.  Vni,  is  modified  as  follows  by  Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth:^ 
After  the  casein  has  been  precipitated  and  redissolved  four  or  more  times,  the 
final  solution  in  dilute  ammonia  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia  and 
then  with  20  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate.    The  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  or  more.    The  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  is 
removed  by  centrifugal  force  and  subsequently  by  filtering  through  a  double 
thickness  of  filter  paper.    The  filtered  solution  is  next  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (10  c.c.  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.20,  diluted  to  i  litre)  until  the  casein 
is  precipitated.    The  precipitate  is  washed  with  distilled  water  until  free 
from  chlorides  and  is  then  placed  on  a  hardened  filter  paper  in  a  Buchner 
funnel,  as  much  water  as  possible  being  removed  by  suction.    The  mass  is 
next  transferred  to  a  large  mortar  and  triturated  thoroughly  with  95%  alcohol 
and,  after  its  removal  by  suction,  again  triturated  with  absolute  alcohol; 
after  filtering  by  suction,  the  mass  is  twice  treated  with  ether,  which  is  re* 
moved  each  time  by  suction.    The  material  is  then  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  for  12  hours.    It  b  finally  ground  in  a 
mortar  so  as  to  pass  a  40-mesh  sieve  and  dried  for  2  days  over  sulphuric  acid 
under  diminished  pressure.    Such  preparations  were  found  to  contain  less 
than  0.10%  ash.    The  phosphorus  content  of  such  preparations  is  about 
0.70%  instead  of  0.85%,  the  amount  obtained  with  casein  made  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  without  the  removal  of  the  calcium.* 

Conqiounds  of  Casein  and  Paracasein  with  Bases. — ^The  existence  of 
caseinates  and  paracaseinates  in  addition  to  those  containing  1.50%  and 
2.50%  of  CaO  has  been  shown.'  Compounds  of  casein  with  K,  Na,  NH4, 
Mg,  Ca,  Sr  and  Ba  have  been  prepared;  the  general  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Basic  elements 

Mono-basic  compounds  of  casein; 

100  grm.  of  casern  combine  with. 

grm. 

Di-basic  compounds  of  casein; 

xoo  grm.  of  casein  combine  with, 

grm. 

NH« 

o.ao 
o.a6 

0.44 
O.Z3 

0.32 

0.48 
0.76 

Na 

K 

Mg 

0.24 
0.44 
0.96 

1. 51 

Ca 

Sr 

Ba 

1  7.  Biol,  Chem.^  Z9i3.  14,  203. 

'  Bosworth  and  Van  Slyke,  J.  Biol,  Chem,,  1914.  19,  67. 

*  Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth,  J,  Biol,  Chem,,  X9i3>  I4>  21  x,  and  Van  Slyke  and  Winter,  ibid.,  X914.  x?* 
287-291. 
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Corresponding  paracaseinates  have  been  prepared,  but  they  contain  twice 
the  amount  of  base  contained  in  the  caseinates.  Mono-basic  caseinates  and 
paracaseinates  of  ammonium,  sodium  and  potassium  are  soluble  in  water,  but 
those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium  and  barium  are  insoluble  in  water 
but  are  soluble  in  warm  5%  solutions  of  sodium,  ammonium  and  potassium 
chlorides.  The  solubility  is  due  to  an  exchange  of  bases;  the  action,  for  ex- 
ample, between  mono-calcium  caseinate  and  sodium  chloride  results  in  the 
formation  of  the  soluble  sodium  caseinate  and  calcium  chloride.  The  action 
is  reversible.  Di-basic  caseinates  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  easily  precipi- 
tated by  soluble  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  etc. 

Molecular  Weights  and  Valency  of  Casein  and  Pftiacaseku — On  the  basis 
of  the  analytical  results  obtained  in  studying  the  composition  of  the  mono- 
basic and  di-basic  caseinates  and  paracaseinates,  together  with  other  facts, 
Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth^  have  concluded  that  the  molecular  weight  of  casein 
Is  8888  and  that  of  paracasein  4444-,  and  also  that  the  valency  of  the  proton 
molecule  in  basic  caseinates  is  8,  in  basic  paracaseinates,  4. 

Estimation  of  Casein. — ^Richmond's  method  for  the  estimation  of  total 
proteins  in  milk  by  means  of  formaldehyde^  has  been  adapted  by  Walked 
to  estimate  casein  in  milk.  To  10  c.c.  of  milk  is  added  about  i  c.c.  of  a  1% 
solution  of  phenolphthalein  and  then  N/^  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is 
added  with  constant  stirring  until  a  fairly  deep  pink  colour  appears  and 
remains.  No  account  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  alkali  thus  used.  Then 
about  2  c.c.  of  neutral  40%  formaldehyde  solution  is  added,  when  the  pink 
colour  disappears.  The  reading  of  the  burette  is  now  recorded  and  alkali 
is  again  added  with  stirring  until  the  same  intensity  of  colour  results  as  in 
the  first  titration.  The  reading  of  the  burette  is  again  taken  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  readings  gives  the  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  used  in 
the  second  titration,  and  this  figure  multiplied  by  1.63  gives  the  percentage 
of  casein  in  the  milk. 

If  a  sample  of  16.3  c.c.  of  milk  is  used,  the  reading  of  the  burette  gives  the 
percentage  of  casein  directly  without  multipl3ring  by  the  factor  1.63.  Solu- 
tion of  N/10  alkali  can  be  used  provided  a  9  c.c.  sample  of  milk  is  taken  for 
the  estimation,  the  final  result  being  multiplied  by  1.63. 

The  formaldehyde  solution  is  kept  neutral  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
phenolphthalein  to  the  formaldehyde  solution  in  the  bottle  and  then  alkali 
until  a  pink  colour  remains. 

The  results  obtained  show  excellent  agreement  with  the  A.  0.  A.  C. 
method. 

1  /.  Bid.  Ch§m.,  10x3, 14,  227  and  331. 

*  Analystt  19x1.  36,  9. 

*  y.  Ind.  £fig.  CHem,,  i9X4t  6,  131. 
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By  CECIL  REVIS  and  E.  RICHARDS  BOLTON. 

Regulations  in  Englandy  Local  Government  Board,  Oct,  zgxa  (cf.  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  184). — Preserved  cream  is  defined  as  cream  having  not  less  than 
35%  of  nulk  fat  by  weight,  and  to  which  has  been  added  (i)  boric  &cid, 
borax  or  a  mixture  of  these  substances,  or  (2)  hydrogen  peroxide. 

No  thickening  substance  is  to  be  added  to  cream,  whether  preserved 
or  not. 

No  other  preservative  than  those  specified  above  may  be  used. 

Cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  are  not  regarded  as  either  preservatives 
or  tMckening  agents.    Calcium  saccharate  is  forbidden. 

All  preserved  cream  must  be  labelled  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  preservative. 

The  above  regulations  have  led  to  considerable  trouble  since,  though 
preservatives  are  allowed,  the  maximum  quantity  to  be  used  is  not  specified, 
and  it  is  left  to  individuals  to  settle  what  amount  may  be  considered  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  health. 

In  many  cases  the  maximum  has  been  placed  at  0.25%  calculated  as 
boric  acid  (HsBOs),  but  this  is  not  really  sufficient  in  warm  weather  for  trade 
purposes,  and  0.35%  at  least  should  be  allowed. 

Regulations  as  to  Preservatives  in  Food  made  by  Canadian  Oider- 
in-Councily  April  4,  1914. — The  following  preservatives  are  allowed  in  the 
quantities  shown,  unless  satisfactory  evidence  of  harmfulness  shall  be 
forthcoming.  Only  one  preservative  of  any  kind  is  allowed  in  any  kind  of 
food  product,  or  in  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  food: 

(i)  Boric  acid.  Limit,  i  part  in  400  for  cream,  i  part  in  200  for  butter 
and  other  foods. 

(2)  Benzoic  acid  (sodium  benzoate).    Limit,  i  part  in  1,000  parts. 

(3)  Salicylic  acid.    Limit,  i  part  in  5,000  parts. 

(4)  Sulphurous  acid  (bisulphite  of  soda,  potash  or  lime).  Limit,  i  part  in 
2,000  for  solid  foods. 

(5)  Saccharin.    Limit,  i  part  in  700  parts  for  solid  foods. 

The  following  preservatives  are  completely  prohibited:  formaldehyde 
(formalin),  /?-naphdiol,  abrastol  (asaprol)  hydrofluoric  acid,  fluorides,  fluo- 
borates,  fluo-silicates,  or  other  fluorine  compounds. 

Estimation  of  Sugars  in  Condensed  Milk  (cf.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  213). — 
A  careful  investigation  has  recently  been  made  by  Revis  and  Payne^  into 
the  inversion  factor  to  be  used  when  acid  mercuric  nitrate  is  employed  as 

»  Analyst,  I9i4»  39.  476. 
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coagulant  and  inversion  agent  for  condensed  milk.  Not  only  does  acid 
mercuric  nitrate  immediately  commence  to  invert  cane  sugar  but,  as  Rich- 
\nond  has  shown,  the  precipitation  of  protein  is  not  complete,  the  small 
quantity  left  having  quite  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  readings.  The 
new  factor  proposed  by  them  obviates  these  sources  of  error. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  special  measuring  vessels  graduated  at 
novel  temperatures,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  ordinary  laboratory, 
they  have  adopted  the  following  procedure: 

65.085  grm.  of  the  condensed  milk  are  weighed  out  and  washed  mto  a 
graduated  flask  containing  250  true  c.c.  adjusted  at  15^  C.  (the  ordinary 
standard  Charlottenburg  flask),  with  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  volume 
to  about  220  c.c.    This  is  then  heated  in  boiling  water  for  5-10  minutes,  or 
else  allowed  to  stand  over  night.    In  either  case,  the  volume  is  eventually 
made  up  to  the  mark  at  15°  C.    After  well  mixing,  100  c.c.  are  measured  out 
into  a  long  stoppered  cylinder  with  a  50  c.c.  pipette  (50  c.c.  =  50  grm.  of 
water  at  15°  C),  10  c.c  (true  c.c.  at  15**  C.)  of  acid  mercuric  nitrate  added 
and  the  whole  violently  shaken  for  30  seconds  till  the  curd  is  in  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division.    The  cylinder  is  allowed  to  stand  for  5  minutes 
at  15*^  C.  and  the  contents  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter.    As  soon  as 
sufficient  for  the  direct  reading  has  passed,  its  temperature  is  raised  to  20'' 
and  the  tube  filled  and  the  reading  taken  at  that  temperature.     25  c.c.  of 
the  remainder  of  the  filtrate  are  placed  in  a  50  c.c.  stoppered  flask,  counter- 
poised, and  then  heated  in  boiling  water  for  8  minutes,  cooled,  readjusted 
to  the  original  weight,  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  the  invert  reading  taken  as 
near  20°  as  possible. 

The  readings  are  corrected  for  the  increase  in  volume  due  to  the  added 
mercuric  nitrate  less  the  volume  of  the  fat  (F)  and  protein  (P)  precipitated. 

This  correction  (C)  will  be. 


C  =  io- 


f(FXi.ii)  +  (PXo.82)^  ^        I 

X  26.034 1 


100 


and  the  readings  must  be  multiplied  by  (100  +  C)  to  give  the  correct  results 
for  the  normal  weight.  The  following  formulae  then  give  the  percentage 
of  sugars. 

_                  _      (D-I)ioo     ^ 
Cane  sugar  %  = =7—  =  S 

Lactose  (anhydrous)  %  =  (D— S)X— 7 Xioo 

20.034. 

there  D  =  corrected  direct  reading. 

I  =  corrected  invert  reading. 

Rc  = 
Rl 

T  =  temperature  of  invert  reading. 


^  ^    I  the  inversion  and  lactose  factors. 
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It  is  assumed  that  a  Schmidt  and  Haensch  quartz  wedge  compensating  polar- 
imeter  is  used,  reading  in  saccharose  units,  and  so  graduated  that  when  26.048 , 
grm.  of  saccharose  are  dissolved  in  100  Mohr  ex.  at  17.5^  C.  and  polarised 
at  17.5^  C.  the  reading  is  100  scale  divisions. 

The  change  in  the  above  formulae  of  26.048  to  26.034  is  necessitated  by  the 
analytical  procedure  adopted. 

As  the  result  of  many  careful  experiments  the  following  values  were 
obtained  for  Re  and  Rl  at  sugar  concentrations  such  as  will  be  realised  in 
dealing  with  condensed  milk: 

Rc  =  i4i.7i 
Rl= 0.3086 

Aldehyde  Figure  for  Cream  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  187).— Richmond*  has 
pK>inted  out  that  a  determination  of  the  aldehyde  figure  for  cream  will  at  once 
show  whether  a  low  fat  percentage  is  due  to  the  addition  of  milk  or  water. 

The  aldehyde  figure  for  cream  devoid  of  fat  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  skim  milk,  so  that  the  addition  of  milk  to  cream  has  no  effect  on  the 
aldehyde  figure  calculated  on  the  cream  devoid  of  fat,  whilst  the  addition 
of  water  naturally  at  once  lowers  it. 

The  aldehyde  figure  is  determined  in  the  usual  way  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  154) 
and  calculated  to  c.c.  of  N/i  strontium  or  sodium  hydroxide  per  1,000  c.c. 
of  cream.    This  figure  is  then  calculated  to  cream  devoid  of  fat  thus: 

Aldehyde  figure  X ZTT 

The  average  figure  for  cream  is  20.8  c.c,  using  N/10  strontium  hydroxide 
for  the  titration.  If  N/10  sodium  hydroxide  be  used  the  figure  becomes 
15.8°  c.c.  If  the  figure  obtained  is  distinctly  below  20.8  c.c.  (or  15.8  c.c.  for 
sodium  hydroxide)  the  addition  of  water  is  indicated. 

The  above  considerations  also  bear  out  the  contention  of  Richmond  that 
the  solids  not  fat  of  cream  are  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  water  present  as  they 
are  in  milk. 

In  determining  the  aldehyde  figure,  Richmond  has  suggested  the  use  of 
a  standard  pink  colour  for  the  detection  of  end  points.  The  standard  tint  is 
made  by  adding  to  10  c.c.  of  milk  i  drop  of  0.01%  solution  of  rosaniline 
acetate  in  96%  alcohol. 

It  follows  that  the  acidities  determined  in  this  manner  will  be  slightly 
higher  (about  1.5°)  than  those  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  by  titrating  till 
the  first  pink  tinge  is  observed  to  be  permanent,  but  the  titration  for  the 
aldehyde  figure,  which  is  a  difference  only,  is  not  affected  and  is  probably 
rendered  more  accurate  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  observer's  eye  to  a  pink 
colour  varies  in  different  individuals. 

Gerber  Method  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  187).— In  order  to  simplify  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cream  into  an  ordinary  Gerber  tube,  Bracher  uses  a  small 
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glass  cup  fitted  by  a  solid  glass  stem  into  the  India-rubber  stopper  of  the  tube, 
similar  to  those  supplied  with  the  special  Grerber  tube  open  at  each  end.  The 
cup  is  made  sufficiently  wide  to  pass  into  the  opening  of  an  ordinary  Gerber 
^'bottle"  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  1.25  ex.  This  allows  about  i  grm.  of 
all  creams  to  be  weighed  into  it.  The  acid  is  run  into  the  bottle,  followed  by 
10  C.C.  of  water  and  i  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol,  and  then  the  stopper  and  cup 
carefully  inserted.  The  narrow  bore  of  the  cup  prevents  the  cream  from 
running  out.    The  test  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Analysis  of  Dried  Milks  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  239).— -An  extensive  investiga- 
tion into  the  methods  of  fat  estimation  in  dried  milk  has  been  made  by  Utz.^ 
His  conclusions  are  similar  to  those  arrived  at  for  cheese,  and  he  reconmiends 
the  Polenske  method  (see  cheese)  as  the  best  and  quickest.  The  following 
analyses  are  also  due  to  him: 


Description 


Water 


A«h 


Pat 


Proiein. 
NX6.37 


O^y  diS.) 


Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Half  cream  milk. 
Half  cream  milk. 
Half  cream  milk. 

Skim  milk 

Skim  milk 

Skim  milk 

Cream.. 

Cream. 


7.a8 

5.44 

27.7a 

34.33 

4.14 

4.94 

37.  SO 

ai.40 

7. 19 

5.65 

37.41 

35.  S4 

6.43 

5. 38 

29.71 

34.33 

6.33 

5.33 

36.50 

34.97 

7.31 

5.85 

20.30 

37.65 

8.00 

6.a6 

14.80 

38.99 

6.69 

6.36 

14.6s 

38.54 

9.04 

6.96 

1.07 

30.58 

XO.3X 

7.14 

1.93 

33. 8z 

9.0s 

6.87 

0.63 

33.35 

3.6s 

3.96 

SI. 37 

X7.6S 

^4.17 

4.ai 

43.80 

X8.98 

35-33 

34.31 

34.15 
36.97 
38.89 
41.95 
43.86 

53.35 

47.8a 
50.ao 

33.37 
38.84 


These  are  all  probably  of  German  origin. 

Analysis  of  Cheese. 

Fat  Estimation. — Considerable  attention  has  been  given  during  the  last 
year  or  two  to  the  analysis  of  cheese  particularly  as  to  its  fat  content.  In 
order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  results  this  question  has  been  fully  investigated 
by  several  workers,  particularly  by  Utz^  who  considers  that  the  best 
methods  are  (i)  the  Ratzliff-Schmid-Bondzjmski  and  (2)  the  Polenske. 

(i)  The  Ratzliff-Schmid-Bondzynski  Method. — 3-5  grm.  of  cheese  are 
placed  in  a  flask  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.125)  and  boiled 
gently  over  a  small  flame  for  ^10  minutes.  The  solution  is  cooled  and 
poured  into  a  Gottlieb  tube,  25  c.c.  of  methylated  and  petroleum  ethers 
respectively  added,  in  that  order,  mixing  the  solution  gently  by  inversion 
after  each  addition.  The  ethereal  layer  is  allowed  to  separate  for  6  hours, 
pipetted  off  into  a  weighed  flask  and  the  acid  liquor  extracted  once  more 
with  the  same  volume  of  ethers.  The  ether  in  the  weighed  flask  is  then  dis- 
tilled off  and  the  fat  dried  to  constant  weight. 

(2)  The  Polenske  Method. — 1-1.5  grm.  of  cheese  are  placed  in  a  conical 
flask  with  10  c.c.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.81-1.84) 
and  the  mixture  heated  over  a  small  flame,  being  allowed  to  boil  gently  for 

^  Milch  Zentralbl.t  1914.  43f  113. 
>  Milch  Zentralbl.t  I9i3i  4a>  457* 
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9  minutes,  a  cooling  tube  being  preferably  arranged  in  the  mouth  of  the 
flask.  35  C.C.  of  water  are  then  added,  the  solution  cooled,  and  50  c.c.  of 
methylated  ether  (at  18^)  run  in  and  the  mixture  gently  shaken.  50  c.c. 
of  petroleum  ether  (at  18°)  are  added  and  the  mixture  again  gently  shaken 
for  I  minute,  and  then  cooled  in  water  at  18^.  After  15-20  minutes 
49.5  C.C.  of  the  ether  are  pipetted  off  and  passed  through  a  cotton  wool 
filter  into  a  small  weighed  flask.  The  cotton  wool  is  washed  two  or  three 
times  with,  a  little  ether,  the  ether  then  distiUed  off  and  the  fat  dried  and 
weighed. 

The  final  proposals  (April  27, 1913)  of  the  Committee  of  the  F6d£ratio]) 
International  de  liliterie  for  the  unification  of  analytical  methods  for  cheese 
are  as  follows: 

(i)  Estimation  of  Water. — 2-3  grm.  of  the  mixed  sample  of  cheese  are 
quickly  weighed  into  a  suitable  flat  nickel  or  platinum  dish,  containing  either 
ignited  coarse  quartz  powder  or  sea  sand  purified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
glass  stirrer,  and  the  cheese  mixed  with  the  quartz  powder  or  sea  sand  as 
equally  as  possible.    The  dish  is  then  heated  in  an  oven  at  105-110°. 

After  about  i^i  hours  the  weight  is  determined  and  weighings  are  made 
at  the  expiration  of  succeeding  half  hours  till  the  weight  erases  to  diminish. 
The  weight  of  the  cheese  residue  is  taken  as  that  of  the  dry  substance,  the 
loss  in  weight  as  the  water  of  the  cheese. 

(2)  Estimation  of  Fat — (A)  By  Cerberus  method  (with  modified  cheese 
butyrometer  of  Van  Gulik)  for  3  grm.  of  cheese, 

(A)  Approximate  Method. — 3  grm.  of  cheese  are  introduced  with  the  aid  of 
a  funnel  into  the  widened  part  of  the  cheese  butyrometer  (Fig.  7)  which  has 
previously  been  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.50).  The  weighing 
of  very  soft  cheese  is  done  in  a  beaker. 

The  butyrometer  is  then  warmed  in  a  water-bath  at  65-70**  and  the 
casein  dissolved,  shaking  and  swinging  the  butyrometer  at  intervals.  When 
no  more  particles  of  cheese  are  visible  the  butyrometer  is  left  in  the  water- 
bath  for  a  short  time,  swinging  at  intervals,  and  then  after  i  c.c.  of  amyl 
alcohol  has  been  added,  it  is  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  nearly  up  to  the  mark 
35.  The  contents  are  mixed  with  care,  not  swinging  (or  shaking)  the  buty- 
rometer more  than  necessary  to  ensure  complete  mixing,  then  left  for  about  5 
minutes  in  the  water-bath  and  whirled  at  a  speed  of  1,000  rotations  per 
minute.  The  diameter  of  the  disc-plate  of  the  Gerber  centrifugal  machine 
must  be  at  least  47  cm.  (the  machine  should  be  warmed  when  the  temperature 
of  the  room  is  low).  Finally  the  butyrometer  is  placed  in  a  water-bath  for 
5  minutes  at  65**  and  the  height  of  the  fatty  layer  read  at  65°. 

(B)  Hydrochloric  Acid  Method. — Final  Method. — 1-5  grm.*  of  rasped 
cheese  are  gently  boiled  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.13)  in  a 
small  flask,  shaking  until  all  small  particles  have  disappeared. 

>  In  applying  this  method  it  is  advisable  to  use,  within  these  limits,  a  smaller  quantity  of  fat  cheese 
and  a  larger  one  of  skim  milk  cheese. 
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Then  eiUier:  (i)  Smetham's  percolation  method  or  (a)  the  modified  Sckmd- 
Bondzynski  method  is  applied. 

(i)  Smetham's  Percolation  Method. — The  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
when  cool,  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  flask  of  a  Smetham's  extractor 
(Fig.  i8),  as  modified  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk,  and  the  flask  SUeA 
with  ether  until  it  flows  over. 

After  extraction  for  2  hours  the  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  fat  dried  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  oven  at  102°.     Drying  is  continued  to  constant  wei^t. 


For  control  a  second  flask  can  be  connected  to  the  extractor  and  treated 
as  above, 

(a)  Modified  Schmid-Bondzynski  Method. — The  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion is  carefully  introduced  into  a  100  c.c.  cylinder  and,  when  cool,  ether 
is  added  until  the  total  volume  is  about  50  c.c.  The  cylinder  is  closed  vrith 
a  damped  cork,  well  shaken,  and  left  for  at  least  3  hours  for  the  two  liquids 
to  separate  completely.  The  ether-fat  solution  is  then  drawn,  off  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  (to  at  least  i  c.c.)  into  a  wdghed  flask.    A  fresh  quantity 
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of  50  C.C.  ether  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  and  the  contents  swung  several 
times.  After  standing  i  hour  the  ether  is  again  drawn  off  as  completely  as 
possible  and  added  to  the  first  ether-fat  solution  in  the  weighed  flask. 

The  ether  is  then  distilled  off  and  the  fat  dried  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
oven  at  102**. 

Drying  is  continued  to  constant  weight. 

ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  Vm. 

Page.  188.    The  percentage  of  added  water  in  cream  is  better  given  by  the  following 
formula : 

Per  cent,  added  water  — ^ — 7 

o.95t— f 
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By  JEROME  ALEXANDER. 

W.  Bachman^  has  investigated  the  ultramicroscopic  structure  of  jellies 
with  the  slit  and  cardioid  ultramicroscopes. 

In  the  case  of  1-2%  solutions  of  gelatin,  optically  homogeneous  except 
for  dust  particles  and  similar  impurities,  the  course  of  gelatinisation  ex- 
hibited'six  different  phases:  (i)  a  homogeneous  light-cone,  linearly  polarised; 
(2)  a  scintillating  motion,  which  gradually  resolved  into  (3)  a  dense  mass 
of  submicrons  with  a  translatory  motion;  (4)  diminution  of  the  Brownian 
movement  of  the  optical  impurities  of  the  gelatin  solution;  (5)  diminution 
of  the  translatory  motion  of  the  gelatin  submicrons  and  oscillator}'  motion 
about  a  mean  position  of  equilibrium;  (6)  a  differentiated  gel  with  quiescent 
"jelly  elements"  {i.e,,  the  smallest  structural  elements  detectable  by  ultra- 
microscopic  means),  which  because  of  their  strong  linear  polarisation  of 
light,  are  probably  aggregations  of  submicrons  and  amicrons.  The  mass 
of  the  gel  is  resolved  into  ultramicroscopic  and  microscopic  elements,  which, 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  lie  near  the  limit  of  the  power  of  resolvabiUty 
of  the  microscope;  these  elements  may  be  microscopic  in  one  dimension  and 
ultramicroscopic  in  another. 

Increasing  concentration  renders  the  ultramicroscopic  heterogeneity 
of  the  jellies  less  and  less  distinct;  jellies  of  7-10%  concentration  appear 
homogeneous,  but  the  strong  polarisation  of  the  diffuse  light  cone  indicates 
that  they  are  actuaUy  heterogeneous  and  probably  composed^  of  extremely 
fine  particles  forn^ed  into  larger  jelly  elements.  The  more  concentrated 
the  jelly,  the  closer  together  these  "jelly  elements"  would  be,  and  the  smaller 
would  be  their  difference  in  composition  and  therefore  in  refractive  power 
between  the  two  phases,  so  that  at  a  certain  concentration  the  two  phases 
would  be  indistinguishable  even  with  the  ultramicroscope,  i.e.,  the  jelly 
would  appear  homogeneous.  In  the  case  of  gelatin  solutions  of  such  small 
concentration  that  they  do  not  gelatinise  (0.5%)  flocks  are  graduaUy  formed 
owing  to  the  aggregation  of  isolated  "jelly  elements"  or  of  submicrons. 

The  observations  in  all  cases  indicate  a  very  much  finer  structure  for 
jellies  than  that  described  by  Biitschli.  Jellies  treated  with  alcohol  or 
chromic  acid  showed  under  the  microscope  the  honeycomb  structure  of 
Biitschli,  but  the  structure  revealed  by  the  ultramicroscope  was  a  granular 
("globulitic")  one;  and  it  was  found  that  the  alcohol  (or  chromic  acid) 

>  Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  19x1,  73,  135-172. 
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ca.used  coagulation  and  shrinking  (dehydration)  and  that  these  are  the 
cause  of  the  honeycomb  structure  of  Btttschli,  the  true  structure  of  the 
jelly  being  much  finer.  ^ 

For  the  detection  of  glue  in  sizing  materials  E.  Schmidt  (Farber  Ztg., 
^Aj  97~~9S)  uses  ammonium  molybdate  and  a  modified  Nessler's  solution, 
^which  he  finds  more  sensitive  than  the  biuret  test  or  precipitation  with 
tannin.  The  special  Nessler  solution  is  prepared  by  making  ordinary  Nessler 
solution  slightly  add  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering  to  remove  the  red 
precipitate.  The  clear  yellow  filtrate  is  a  sensitive  test  for  glue  even  in  the 
presence  of  ammonium  salts. 

Both  of  these  reagents  give  a  faint  turbidity  with  a  solution  containing 
o.ooooi  grm.  glue  in  5  c.c.  water.  Norgine  and  albumin  interfere  with  the 
test,  and  must  be  removed  by  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  solution,  freed 
from  fat,  and  then  filtering. 

Detection  of  Gelatin. — The  provisional  method  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture^  for  the  detection  of  gelatin  consists  in  shaking  10 
c.c.  of  the  cream  with  10  c.c.  of  acid  mercuric  nitrate  solution,  filtering 
after  5  minutes,  and  adding  an  equal  volume  of  picric  acid  solution;  a  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  if  gelatin  is  present.  G.  E.  Patrick'  pointed  out  that 
sour  cream  containing  no  gelatin  frequently  gives  the  above  reaction,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  "pseudo-gelatin"  decomposition  products.  A. 
Seidenberg^  found  tfa;at  the  two  precipitates  may  be  differentiated  by  the 
fact  that  while  both  precipitates  are  soluble  on  heating  in  slightly  acid 
solutions,  only  the  "gelatin  picrate"  is  soluble  in  hot  neutral  water  alone. 
The  picric  acid  precipitate  from  sour  cream  appears  to  be  entirely  insoluble 
in  hot  water,  after  all  the  picric  or  other  acid  has  been  removed.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  picric  acid  precipitate  is  shaken  vigorously  to  cause  it 
to  coalesce,  and  after  standing,  most  of  the  liquid  can  be  siphoned  off.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water  containing  2  or  3  drops  of  ammo- 
nium hydroxide  to  100  c.c,  until  the  washings  are  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus; 
it  is  then  boQed  with  10-20  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  filtered  hot  into  a  test- 
tube.  If  gelatin  is  present,  the  cooled  filtrate  will  give  a  decided  precipitate 
with  an  equal  volume  of  picric  acid  solution.  By  this  method  it  is  possible 
to  detect  0.5%  of  gelatin  in  20-25  C'^*  ^^  ^^^  cream. 

To  separate  gelatin  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing  proteins, 
albumoses,  peptones,  mucin  and  casein,  Berrdr*  adds  to  the  solution  about 
«  volumes  of  a  mixture  of  i  part  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid  with  4  parts  of  96%  alcohol.  The  gelatin  alone  remains  in  solution, 
and  after  filtration  may  be  quantitatively  precipitated  by  adding  about  i}^ 
volumes  of  saturated  aqueous  picric  acid  solution  and  allowing  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  12  hours  at  10^.    By  this  means  he  accurately  estimated 

>  See  alBo  R.  Zeigmondy,  Zeit,  anorg.  Chem.,  191  Zt  7Xt  356-377* 
<  BuU.  107.  ret.,  lax. 


*  U.  5.  D^  Agr„  Butt,  1x6,  p.  34* 

*  J.  Ind.  Bng.  Chem.,  1913*  St  937* 

*  Bicch$m,  ZeiU.,  Z9xa,  47t  z 89-314. 
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gelatin  mixed  with  milk  and  egg  albumin.  The  gelatin  picric-acid  predpi- 
tate  was  washed  with  a  solution  of  potassium  mercuric  iodide  until  the 
washings  were  no  longer  yellow  in  colour;  the  quantity  of  gelatin  in  the 
residue  was  found  by  estimating  the  nitrogen  content. 

For  the  qualitative  detection  of  gelatin  in  the  presence  of  proteins,  the 
filtrate  from  the  alcohol-aqueous  picric-acid  solution,  is  tested  with  picric 
acid  solution,  a  yellowish-white  opalescence  being  formed  even  at  a  concen- 
tration of  I  in  100,000.    The  opalescence  is  best  detected  by  a  "ring-test." 

Berr&r  also  found  that  the  solubility  of  purified  gelatin  in  cold  water  is 
0.56,  0.60  and  0.62%  at  temperatures  of  17**,  18**  and  19**  respectively. 
These  concentrations  approximate  to  the  minimum  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  jelly;  thus  a  0.7%  solution  in  hot  water  sets  to  a  thin  jelly  on  cod- 
ing.   If  a  saturated  solution,  formed  in  the  cold,  remains  in  contact  with 
pieces  of  gelatin,  a  partial  separation  of  the  dissolved  substance  occurs  upon 
further  cooling,   but  no   gelatinisation.     Neither  alcohol   nor   metaphos- 
phoric  acid  precipitates  gelatin  completely  from  aqueous  solutions.    The 
same  is  true  of  picric  acid  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  8^  complete 
precipitation  occurs  on  adding  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  aqueous  picric 
acid  solution.    When  gelatin  is  completely  precipitated  by  add  reagents, 
e.g.,  by  a  solution  containing  picric  acid  and  potassium  mercuric  iodide  (the 
precipitate  may  in  this  case  be  safely  washed  with  water)  the  gelatin  and 
acid  combine  in  definite  proportions,  i  molecular  equivalent  of  add  combin- 
ing with  a  quantity  of  gelatin  containing  to  atoms  of  nitrogen.    On  the 
assimiption  that  i  molecular  equivalent  of  acid  unites  with  i  molecule  of 
gelatin,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  latter  must  be  823  (Paal  found  900]. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  picric  acid  or  of  precipitates  containing  this 
compound  and  proteins  or  gdatin,  may  be  estimated  accurately  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Kjeldahl  method.  The  material  is  treated  in  a  Ejddahl 
flask,  with  0.5-1  grm.  of  iron  filings,  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  some  copper  sulphate;  the  mixture  is  heated 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  subsequent  operations  carried  out  as  usual. 

To  replace  hide  powder  in  tannin  analysis,  E.  Giusiana^  proposes  the 
use  of  fish  glue  or  gelatin  previously  tanned  in  a  basic  chrome  solution  pre- 
pared from  100  grm.  of  chrome  alum  crystals,  1,000  ex.  of  water  and  15 
grm.  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate.  After  soaking  for  24  hours  in  this 
solution,  thin  sheets  of  gelatin  are  completely  tanned  and  are  quite  insolu- 
ble in  hot  water.  They  are  washed,  neutralised  in  1%  ammonia,  again 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried  between  filter  papers.  The  tanned  gelatin 
may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  distilled  water.  For  100  c.c.  tannin  solution 
the  equivalent  of  5  grm.  of  dry  gelatin  is  used.  The  shakings,  filtrations, 
etc.,  are  the  same  as  in  the  hide  powder  process. 

>  J.  Am.  Leather  Chem.  Assoc.,  19IZ*  S»  143. 
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By  JOHN  PHILLIPS  STREET. 


MUSCLE  EXTRACTIVES. 

Glycogen* — ^Trowbridge  and  Francis^  obtained  the  following  percentages 
of  glycogen  in  beef  liver  and  lean  beef  muscle: 


Description  of  animal 


Glycogen  in  liver 


Glycogen  in  lean  muscle 


Very  fat  Short-horn,  4M  years. . 

Lean  Jersey  cow,  6  yean 

Fairly  fat  Short-horn.  3H  years 

Pat  yearling  Hereford 

Pat  Hereford,  ao  months , 

Thin  Hereford,  2  years 

Very  thin  Hereford,  33  months. 
Thin  Hereford,  zx  months 

Very  fat  Hereford,  3  years 

Fairly  fat  Hereford,  x8  months. 


%  I  % 

Slaughtered  2-3  hours  after  regular  A.M.  feed 


3.803 
a.  337 
z.aio 

0.937 
0.820 
Slatightered  5-6  hours 
0.96s  . 
0.913 
0.625 


0.663 
0.697 
0.243 
0.37S 
0.309 
after  regular  A.M.  feed 

0.569 
0.4x6 
0.X58 


Slaufl^tered  9  hours  after  regular  A.M.  feed 
i.x6o 


0.284 


•0.140 


The  above  data  show  the  greater  tendency  of  older  animals  to  store  gly- 
cogen and  the  influence  of  the  length  of  time  elapsing  after  feeding  before  the 
animal  is  slaughtered  on  the  amount  of  glycogen  that  remains  stored  in  the 
organs  and  muscles.  Furthermore,  the  glycogen-content  of  the  muscle  of  the 
emaciated  Hereford  steer  (0.416%)  shows  that  notwithstanding  this  emaciated 
condition,  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  carcass  contained  no  fat  which  could 
be  separated  mechanically,  the  muscle  still  contained  glycogen  in  consider- 
able quantity. 

Trowbridge  and  Francis  also  obtained  {loc.  cit.)  the  following  percentages 
of  glycogen  in  cow  liver  and  horse  flesh  at  various  periods  of  time  after 
slaughter. 

Liver  of  cow  Glycogen  Horse  flesh  Glycogen 

%  ,                                               % 

After  2  hours  13  minutes         3 .  13  After  36  minutes o.  146 

After  X  week 2.67  After  22  hours 0.072 

After  15  days 2 .  34  After  3  days o  .0x3 

These  experiments  show  that  the  glycogen-content  of  beef  muscle  and 
beef  liver  ranges  from  o.i  to  0.7,  and  from  0.2  to  3.8%,  respectively;  that 
starvation  or  extreme  debility  does  not  cause  complete  removal  of  glycogen 
from  the  muscle  or  liver;  that  the  glycogen  slowly  decreases,  but  does  not 
entirely  disappear  when  the  meat  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  6.5®  C.  for  over 

^J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chtm.^  1910.  2,  215. 
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two  weeks;  that  glycogen  may  be  present  even  when  the  liver  is  unfit  for 
food;  that  horse  flesh  is  subject  to  an  enzymatic  hydrolysis  of  the  glycogen 
similar  to  that  of  beef;  and  finally  that  the  glycogen  content  cannot  be  said 
to  offer  an  absolute  or  even  approximate  basis  for  distinguishing  beef  from 
horse  flesh. 

Estimation  of  G^rcogen. — ^Starkenstein^  calls  attention  to  a  source  of 
error  in  Pfluger's  method.  Ferric  hydroxide,  which  may  be  present,  is  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  glycogen.  The  insoluble  portion  ob- 
tained after  treating  the  tissue  with  potassium  hydroxide  should  be  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  glycogen  estimated  in  the  solution.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  error  may  amount  to  as  much  as  50%  of  the  total  glycogen 
present. 

Bierry  arid  Gruzewska*  suggest  the  following  method,  which  they  daim 
gives  excellent  results: 

Place  25  grm.  of  finely  hashed  meat  in  a  flask  containing  25  c.c.  of  potas- 
slum  hydroxide  solution.  Heat  for  15  minutes  till  the  tissue  is  completely 
dissolved,  then  in  an  autoclave  at  100°  for  30  minutes.  Cool,  neutralise  to 
litmus  with  hydrochloric  acid,  make  up  to  100  cc,  and  heat  in  an  autodave 
at  1 20**  for  30  minutes.  Cool  and  neutralise  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Predpi- 
tate  the  proteins  with  mercuric  nitrate.  Filter  the  liquid  brought  up  to  300 
cc.  with  the  wash  water  and  add  zinc  powder  to  remove  excess  of  mercury. 
After  several  hours  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained.  Estimate  the  dextrose  in 
a  10  c.c.  aliquot  and  multiply  by  0.927  to  obtain  the  weight  of  glycogen. 

Estimation  of  Lactic  Add* — Meissner'  concentrates  the  lactate  solution 
to  a  syrup,  then  treats  with  5  c.c.  of  phosphoric  add  and  rubs  with  dry  cal- 
cium sulphate  to  form  a  powder.  This  is  extracted  with  ether  for  7-9  hours, 
thus  removing  the  lactic  acid  quantitatively.  The  extract  is  concentrated 
and  the  acid  titrated,  or  estimated  as  carbon  monoxide  by  conversion  into 
the  barium  salt,  concentrating  to  dryness  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  decomposition  is  usually 
complete  at  100^,  but  the  flask  may  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Yoshikawa^  estimates  (^lactic  add  by  measuring  the  rotation  of  its 
lithium  salt. 

Detection  of  Inositol. — ^All  of  the  inositols  upon  oxidation  with  nitric  add 
yield  coloured  oxyquinone  derivatives.  In  canying  out  this  test  Scherers 
method^  is  generally  used.  Treat  a  small  amount  of  the  material  to  be 
tested  with  a  little  nitric  add  and  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  almost  to 
dryness;  add  a  little  ammoniacal  barium  chloride  or  calcium  chloride,  and 
again  evaporate  the  solution.  If  inositol  is  present,  a  beautiful  rose-red 
colour  will  develop;  0.5  mg.  of  inositol  may  be  detected. 


>  Biocfum.  Zeit,,  zgio,  ay*  53> 
^Compt,  rend.,  1913, 150. 1491. 
*  Bhchem,  Ztit.,  191S*  68. 175. 
*Zeit,  Physiol.  Clum.,  19x3. 87*  383* 
*LUbig*sAnn.,  1850,  73»  3aa;  1852.  8z,  375> 
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Seidl^  has  modified  the  tefit  by  using  ammoniacal  strontium  acetate  to 
develop  the  colour  and  in  this  way  0.3  mg.  may  be  detected. 

Salkowski'  has  still  further  modified  the  Scherer  test  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve a  small  amount  of  the  substance  in  1-2  drops  of  nitric  acid,  add  a 
few  drops  of  10%  calcium  chloride  solution,  then  a  few  drops  of  1-2% 
platinic  chloride  solution,  and  evapor&te  the  whole  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The 
presence  of  inositol  is  indicated  by  a  rose-red  to  brick-red  colour,  the  test 
being  sensitive  to  o.i  mg. 

Nitrogenous  Muscle  Extractives. 

Occurrence. — Wilson'  has  reviewed  in  detail  the  work  of  recent  years  on 
the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  muscle.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
various  nitrogenous  compounds  thus  far  found  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals: 

Amino-adds. — Alanine. — In  beef  extracts  and  the  muscle  of  lobster, 
salmon,  t\mny,  snapper,  crab  and  dried  codfish. 

GlycocoU. — In  scallop,  mussel,  crab  extract  and  shell  fish;  none  in  octopus. 

Gluiamic  Acid. — ^In  beef  extract  and  dried  codfish. 

Leucine. — ^In  Crustacea,  cephalopods,  spiders  and  insects;  specifically  in 
crab  extract,  lobster,  cuttlefish,  sardines  and  crab. 

Tyrosine. — ^In  crab  extract,  lobster,  sardines,  snapper,  crab  and  many 
invertebrates. 

Histidine. — In  beef  extract,  bonito,  tunny,  salmon  and  sardines. 

Arginine. — In  crab  extract,  lobster,  crab  and  clam. 

Lysine. — In  crab  extract  and  lobster. 

Proline. — In  lobster. 

Tryptophane. — In  crab. 

Taurine. — In  oyster,  cuttlefish,  octopus,  frog,  alligator,  cephalopods, 
mollusca,  periwinkle,  abalone,  beef  extract  and  dried  codfish. 

Dqpeptides. — Anhydride  of  A-alanyUirolanine.    In  beef  extract. 

Carnosine  (Ignotine). — In  beef  extract,  muscles  of  ox,  bonito,  tunny, 
salmon,  eel,  calf,  rabbit,  sardine,  horse  and  pig.  None  found  in  liver  or 
kidney  extracts.  Several  investigators  have  failed  to  obtain  it  from  in- 
vertebrate muscle. 

Methylguanidine. — In  beef  extract  and  muscle  of  ox,  haddock,  calf,  horse 
and  codfish.    It  has  been  found  in  liver  extract  but  not  in  kidney  extract. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. — In  the  muscle  of  practically  all  vertebrates. 

Trimethylamine. — In  fish  and  invertebrate  extracts.  It  is  possibly 
present  only  in  small  amounts  in  living  muscle. 

Choline. — ^In  beef  extract,  crab  extract,  dogfish  and  in  many  plant  and 
animal  tissues. 

>  Chem.  ZeiL,  1867,  ii,  676. 

*Z*ii.  Physiol.  Ckem.,  1910.  69,  478. 

s  Chemistry  cf  the  Nitrogenous  Extractives  of  Muscle  Tissues,  Thesis,  Yale  Univ..  1914* 
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Neurine. — In  beef  extract  and  haddock. 

Carnomuscarine. — In  beef  extract. 

Betatne. — In  sugar  beet  and  many  plant  and  animal  extracts;  also  in 
muscle  extracts  of  shrimp,  crab,  oyster,  clam,  dogfish,  cuttlefish,  octopus, 
mussel,  dried  codfish,  scallop,  periwinkle  and  lamprey. 

Neosine. — In  beef  extract,  crab  extract  and  ox  muscle. 

Carnitine. — In  beef  extract  and  muscle  of  ox,  calf,  horse  and  pig;  not  in 
kidney  or  liver  extracts. 

Myokynine, — In  dog  and  horse. 

Oblitine. — In  beef  extract. 

Purines. — Hypoxanthine,  xanthine^  guanine  and  uric  add.  In  muscle 
extracts. 

Carnine. — In  beef  extract  and  horse  muscle. 

Inosinic  acid. — In  beef  extract. 

Miscellaneous  Compounds. — Methylamine.    In  flesh  of  coot. 

Iminazolethylamine, — In  tunny. 

Urea. — Probably  present  in  small  amount  in  all  muscle  Extracts.  Un- 
usually large  amounts  in  muscle  extracts  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Compounds  of  Unknown  Structure. — VUiatine  and  Crealosine.—ln 
beef  extract. 

Canirine, — In  crabs  and  snapper. 

Crangitine  and  Crangonine. — In  crab  extract. 

Mdolonthine. — In  cockchafer. 

Wilson  gives  in  his  thesis  an  extensive  bibliography  of  muscle  extractives. 
The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  papers  by  Ackermann,  Becker,  Blaha, 
Bottazzi,  Buglia  and  Constantino,  Cabella,  Demjanowski,  Dietrich,  £in- 
beck,  V.  Ftirth,  Gulewitsch,  Jansen,  Jona,  Krimberg  and  Israilsky,  Mauth- 
ner,  Mendel,  Micko,  Myers  and  Fine,  Smorodinzew,  Suzuki,  Wilson  and 
Yoshimura,  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  three  years,  chiefly  in  Zeii. 
physiol.  Chem.,  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  Biochem.  Zeit.,  and  Amer.  J.  Physiol. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogenous  Eztractives. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. — The  Folin  method  with  its  various  modifica- 
tions tontinues  to  be  the  standard  method  for  determining  these  meat  bases. 
Wieland^  has  pointed  out  that  the  salts  of  acetic  acid,  semi-carbazide, 
dioxyguanidine  and  quinol  give  a  red  colour  with  picric  acid  and  soda. 
Sudendorf  and  Lahrmann^  have  made  a  similar  observation,  and  have 
modified  the  method  by  using  a  i%  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
which  removes  the  interfering  substances.  After  this  treatment  tomato 
juice,  yeast  extract,  caramel  and  acetone  did  not  give  the  Jafle  reaction. 

Thompson,  Wallace  and  Clotworthy*  recommend  creatinine  piciate  or 

1  Konseroen'Zeit.,  Z4«  249. 

*ZeU.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  191 5,  a9t  x« 

*  Biochem,  Jour.,  191 3,  7,  445. 
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the  double  picrate  of  creatinine  and  potassium  for  control  of  the  standard 
dichromate  solution  in  the  Folin  method.  In  estimating  creatinine  in 
weak  solutions,  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  an  equal  quantity 
of  N/t  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  either  on  the  water-bath  for  3  hours 
or  in  the  autoclave  for  25  minutes  at  117^  C.  (identical  results  were  obtained 
by  both  methods  of  heating).  The  optimum  time  and  temperature  for 
the  development  of  the  colour  were  7  minutes  and  15-17**  C.  For  accurate 
work  the  readings  on  the  colour  scale  are  strictly  proportional  only  if 
they  lie  between  limits  of  7  and  9  mm.  Dextrose  to  the  extent  of  10% 
does  not  affect  the  estimation  of  creatinine.^ 

Folin  himself  has  discarded  potassium  dichromate  as  the  colour  stand* 
ard,  preferring  creatinine  zinc  chloride.  His  own  most  recent  modification 
of  the  method  of  estimating  creatine  in  muscle  is  as  follows:  Transfer  5  grm. 
of  comminuted  muscle  to  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  add  100  c.c. 
of  N/2  sulphuric  acid.  Cover  the  flask  with  tin  foil  and  heat  in  the 
autoclave  at  130-135®  for  30-40  minutes.  After  cooling  to  below  100* 
open  the  autoclave,  cool  the  contents  of  the  flask  and  transfer  to  a  200 
c.c.  flask.  Shake  for  a  short  time  to  break  up  the  skeletal  tissues,  dilute  to 
200  C.C.  and  mix  well.  Filter  and  titrate  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  with  10% 
sodium  hydroxide  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  To  another  10 
c.c.  portion  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  add  20  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  acid  and  enough 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  give  1.5  c.c.  in  excess  of  that  required  to 
neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid.  As  standards  use  a  solution  containing  crea- 
tinine equivalent  to  i  mg.  of  creatine  per  c.c.  (1.389  grm.  creatinine  zinc 
chloride)  for  striated  muscle,  and  standards  half  as  strong  for  other  muscle. 
In  the  former  case  set  the  standard  at  10  mm.,  in  the  latter  at  20  mm. 
In  either  case  4,000  divided  by  the  reading  of  the  unknown  in  millimeters 
gives  the  creatine  in  milligrams  per  100  grm.  of  muscle.*     (See  also  p.  565.) 

Phosphorus  Compotmds. 

Forbes  and  Keith*  have  published  a  very  extensive  (709  pages)  review 
of  the  literature  of  phosphorus  compounds  in  animal  metabolism,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.    A  very  complete  bibliography  is  given. 

Inorgamc  Phoq^horus. — In  estimating  inorganic  phosphorus  in  meat 
and  eggs,  Chapui  and  Powick^  extract  the  inorganic  phosphoric  acid  by 
using  approximately  N/io  hydrochloric  acid  with  an  excess  of  picric  acid, 
the  estimation  being  made  in  aliquots  of  the  filtrate.  In  case  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  sample  is  not  known  and  the  volume  of  the  material  insoluble 
in  the  extracting  liquid  cannot  be  neglected,  a  known  amount  of  potassium 
iodide  may  be  added  as  a  "marker,"  and  from  the  concentration  of  potas- 
sium iodide  in  the  extract  the  degree  of  dilution  by  the  water  in  the  sample 

iCf.  also  Baar  and  TrOmpler.  ZeiL  Nahr.  Genuussm.,  I9i4t  a7>  <^97. 
"See  J.  Bid.  Ckem.,  1914.  17?  463-493. 
*Ohio  Agr.  ExpL  Stat,  Teeh,  Bull.  No.  5.  X9i4- 
*J.  Biol.  Chem.,  X915,  ao,  97* 
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may  be  calculated.  The  potassium  iodUide  is  estimated  by  SchinnePs  mtious 
acid — ^urea  method.^  The  phosphoric  acid  is  first  precipitated  with  magnesia 
mixture  and.  then  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  by  Lorentz's  method. 
As  eggs  deteriorate,  as  judged  by  physical  means,  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  inorganic  to  total  phosphorus. 

Tin  in  Canned  Foods* 

Baker*  obtains  tin  sulphide  in  the  usual  way  from  loo  grm.  of  canned 
food  (digesting  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  precipitating  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide).  This  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  addition 
of  potassiimi  chlorate;  a  few  pieces  of  aluminum  foil  are  then  added  to  the 
boiling  solution  to  eliminate  all  the  chlorine,  and  the  tin  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  adding  about  i  grm.  of  aluminum  foil,  this  and  subsequent 
operations  being  carried  out  while  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  is  main- 
tained over  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  mixture  is  again  heated,  the 
tin  dissolving  to  form  stannous  chloride  and,  after  the  addition  of  air-free 
water,  the  solution  is  titrated  with  N/ioo  iodine  solution,  using  starch  as 
indicator. 

Decomposition  of  Meat 

Ottolenghi*  has  reviewed  the  methods  proposed  to  trace  the  rqiening 
of  meat  and  to  ascertain  when  active  decomposition  begins.  Only  Sdrensen's 
method^  of  estimating  amino-adds  and  the  microscopical  examination  fw 
bacteria  were  found  to  be  of  practical  use,  though  Chodat's  tyio^nsist-P' 
cresol  reaction  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  and  the  condition  of  the 
serum  gave  reliable  results  but  were  too  time-consuming  and  required  a  too 
elaborate  manipulation.  The  amount  of  amino-acids  (expressed  as  N) 
should  not  exceed  350  mg.  per  100  grm.  of  fat-  and  tendon-free  meat  dried 
at  70^.  Well-kept  meat  on  this  basis  usually  contains  190-320  mg.,  and 
meat  in  incipient  state  of  decomposition  340-700  mg.  As  marked  de- 
composition approaches,  ammonia  is  formed,  which  interferes  with  the 
estimation,  causing  low  results  unless  first  removed  by  distillation. 

Estimation  of  Ammonia. 

Folin's  method^  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  in  urine  by  means  of 
an  air  current  is  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  ammonia  in  meat  foods. 
The  most  recent  modification  of  this  method*  is  as  foUows  (compare  p.  564): 

Arrange  five  vessels  in  series  as  follows:  (i)  A  bottle  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  with  a  Hopkins  safety  bulb,  to  purify  the  entering  air;  (2)  a  litre  flask 
containing  25  grm.  of  sample,  250  c.c.  of  water,  5  grm.  of  sodium  chloride 
and  I  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  (alcohol  may  be  added  to  prevent  foaming); 

^Areh.  Pharm,,  1912,  250,  448. 

*Wh  Inst.  Congr,  Appl.  Cnem.,  19x3,  z8»  35. 

*  Zeit.  Nahr.  Cenussm.,  191 3*  a6>  7a8. 

«  Biochtm,  ZeiL,  1908.  7,  43,  407* 

*Zeit,  pkysuA.  Chem.,  1902-03,87,  161. 

*U.  S,  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  of  Chem,,  1913,  Circ,  xoS,  xo. 
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(3)  a  250  C.C.  safety  flask;  (4)  a  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  Folin  absorption  tube, 
containing  N/10  sulphuric  acid;  (5)  a  100  c.c.  safety  flask.  The  last  flask 
should  be  connected  with  an  air  pump  powerful  enough  to  draw  the  ammonia 
over  into  the  standard  add.  Alcohol  may  be  substituted  almost  wholly  for 
the  water  if  the  air  current  is  weak.  Titrate  the  standard  acid  at  intervals 
of  an  hour  until  no  more  ammonia  is  given  off,  carrying  out  a  control  ex- 
periment at  the  same  time.  Methyl-red,  cochineal  or  congo  red  may  be 
used  in  aqueous  solution,  methyl-red  or  cochineal  in  alcoholic. 

Ftozen  Meat 

Wright^  has  studied  the  changes  in  New  Zealand  lamb  and  mutton  when 
exposed  to  temperatures  from  2^  to  19^  F.  for  periods  up  to  160  days. 
A  progressive  increase  was  noted  in  the  soluble  nitrogen,  this  increasing 
from  21.7  to  75.5%  after  14  da3rs.  The  ammoniacal  nitrogen  rose  from  0.8 
to  53%  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Under  cold  storage  a  loss  of  from  2.5  to  3.5% 
of  moisture  was  observed,  with  an  increase  of  proteose,  peptone  and  meat 
bases,  and  a  decrease  in  coagulable  nitrogen,  ammoniacal  nitrogen  remain- 
ing unchanged. 

Meat  Extracts. 


In  the  list  of  papers  given  on  page  396,  Vol.  VIII,  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  extensive  investigation  of  commercial  meat  extracts  made  by  Street' 
A  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given  in  the  above  report. 
The  foUowing  are  Street's  maximum  and  minimum  values  for  thirty-five 
brands  of  paste  and  fluid  preparations: 


Paste  preparations 


Max. 


Min. 


Fluid  preparations 


Max. 


Min. 


Water 

Organic  matter 

Ash 

Petroleum  ether  extract 

Chlorine 

-added  salt* 

Phoephoric  acid 

Potash 

Acidity,*  phenolphthalein 

Acidity.*  litmus 

Nitrogien,  total 

Nitrogen  insoluble 

Nitrogen,  coafinilftble 

Nitrogen,  ammonia 

Nitrogen,  ppt.  by  tannin  salt 

Nitrogen,  meat  bases 

Nitrogen,  ppt.  b^  sine  sulphate 

Nitrogen,  creatinine 

Nitrogen,  creatine 

Nitrogen  purine 

Nitrogen,  undetermined  meat  bases 


36 

77 

36 

o 

17 

25 

6 

la 

14 

9 

xo 

o 

o 

o 

7 

4 

5 

I 

I 

o 

z 


.54 
.90 
.38 
•  SO 
.8z 
.OS 

.65 
■  SO 
.07 
.47 

■it 

.74 
.89 

.37 
.04 
.85 
.30 
.83 
.87 


14. 79 

68.37 

51.56 

41.07 

14.4s 

31.56 

0.04 

0.63 

3.50 

"44 

0.00 

X5.84 

1. 15 

3.87 

3.39 

4.81 
6.64 

3.74 

1.90 

4.34 
5.30 

5.03 

0.00 

0.99 

0.00 

o.zo 

O.X3 

0.58 

2.93 

3.30 

0.63 

3.30 

0.44 

1.59 

0.07 

0.49 

0.03 

0.48 

0.16 

0.36 

0.X4 

1.76 

43.03 

X9.05 
ZZ.38 

0.00 
3.99 
3.0a 
0.88 

1.73 
3.40 
x.z8 
X.78 
0.00 
0.00 
o.xi 
0.64 
0.80 
0.31 
0.00 
0.90 

0.07 
0.36 


1/.  St^  Chem,Ind.,  19x3,  31,  965. 

*Conn,  Agr.  Bxph  Stat,  Kept.,  1908,  606-673. 

*  See  Allen's  Camm,  Org.  Anal.,  1913.  Vol.  VIII,  394. 

*  cc.  N  lio  KOH  per  gram  of  sample. 
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Street  also  reports  {loc,  cU.)  the  analyses  of  certain  proprietary  meat 
preparations  as  shown  on  preceeding  page. 

Micko^  has  continued  his  extensive  studies  on  meat  extracts  and  bouillon 
cubeSy  and  in  the  papers  referred  to  discusses  exhaustively  the  methods  of 
analysis  and  the  basis  of  interpretation  of  the  results  secured. 

Einbeck^  has  isolated  from  meat  extract,  succinic  add  and  fumaric 
add,'  but  could  not  establish  the  presence  of  malic  add.  Krimberg  and 
Izrailsky^  isolated  creatinine. 

Salkowski^  points  out  that  zinc  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate  predpitate 
purine  bases,  but  from  flesh  extracts  colloids  which  interfere  with  further 
isolation  of  the  bases  may  also  be  precipitated.  The  colloids  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  heating  the  extract  with  dilute  nitric  add  before  the  zinc 
chloride  treatment. 

Smorodinzew*  compared  the  yield  of  meat  bases  obtained  by  various  sub* 
sulphate  methods  and  found  that  treatment  with  a  io%  mercuric  solution 
in  5%  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitation  of  the  filtrate,  after  removal  of 
mercury,  with  phosphotungstic  acid  gave  the  best  yields  of  purine  bases 
and  camosine.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  considerably  reduced  the 
yield  of  camosine;  the  addition  of  lead  salts  likewise  reduced  the  yield  of 
camosine  and  only  slightly  improved  that  of  methylguanidine.  Purine 
bases  are  not  completely  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  and  their 
predpitation  is  apparently  unaffected  by  lead  salts  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Smorodinzew  found  ox  flesh  to  contain  0.024%  of  purine,  0.265  of  camo- 
sine, 0.051  of  methylguanidine  and  0.029%  of  carnitine.  He  also  found  that 
extract  of  mutton  contained  twice  the  amount  of  purines  and  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  carnitine  found  in  beef  extract,  but  only  one-third  the  camosine 
and  one-half  the  methylguanidine.  Mutton  also  contains  more  purines  and 
carnitine  and  less  camosine  and  methylguanidine  than  horse  flesh. 

Partition  of  Nitrogen  in  Meat  Extracts. 

Cook'  has  continued  his  studies  on  means  of  differentiating  plant,  yeast 
and  meat  extracts,  using  the  methods  previously  employed  together  with 
the  following  method  of  Rippetoe  for  nitrogen  predpitated  by  add  aclohol: 

Nitrogen  Precipitatedby  Acid-Alcohol. — ^Transfer  10 c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  extract  ( =  i  grm.)  to  a  200  c.c.  glass-stoppered  measuring  cylinder, 
add  1.2  c.c.  of  12%  hydrochloric  acid,  mix,  add  absolute  alcohol  to  the 
mark,  mix  thoroughly  and  set  aside  for  several  hours  at  20-25^.  If  neces- 
sary, make  up  to  mark,  filter  and  transfer  100  c.c.  to  a  Kjeldahl  flask,  evapo- 
rate the  alcohol  on  a  water-bath  and  determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  residue. 

^ZHL  Nakr.  Ginussm.,  19x3*  36»  321;  X9i4>  *%  489. 

*Zeii.  phystal.  Chem.,  19x3,  87*  I45. 

'Same  journal.  X9i4i  90»  30X. 

<Same  journal.  19x3.  Wt  324« 

^Biochtm.  ZeiL^  19x3*  55*  254. 

*Z€iL  Physiol,  Chem.,  X9X4,  92,  3x4.  331. 

'J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.,  19x4,  36,  X55X. 
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Cook  found  no  creatine  or  creatinine  and  very  little  purine  nitrogen  in  the 
plant  extracts.  The  yeast  extracts  showed  high  purines  and  no  creatine  or 
creatinine.  Plant  and  yeast  extracts  did  not  give  the  biuret  reaction.  AQ 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  plant  extract  was  found  in  the  filtrate  after  applying 
acid-alcohol,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  mono-amino  acids  and  ammonia.  About 
25%  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  meat  and  yeast  extracts  is  precipitated  by  acid- 
alcohol.  The  plant  extracts  3deld  a  much  larger  percentage  of  ammomacal 
nitrogen  than  the  meat  or  yeast  extracts. 


PARTITION  OF  NITROGEN  OF  PLANT,  YEAST,  AND  MEAT  EXTRACTS. 


Percentage  of  total  nitrogen 


ToUl 
nitrogen 


Am- 
monia 
nitrogen 


Total 
creati- 
nine ni' 
trogen 


Purine 
nitrogen 


Nitrogen 
in  phos- 
photung 
Stic  acid 
filtrate 


Nitrogen 
in  acid- 
alcohol 
filtrate 


Nitrogen 

in  ttinnin 

salt 

filtrate 


Anuao-nitfogeii 


Pomol 
metbod 


Vsni 

Slyke 

method 


Meat  extracts. 


Yeast  extract. 
Plant  extracts. 


9.56 
9.65 
7.68 

9.6s 
7.49 
5.35 
5.33 
6.34 
6.33 
6.37 
6.47 
6.08 
6.63 


a. 6a 

a. 49 
1.56 


a. 43 

7.40 
ia.78 

zi.3a 

6.03 

13.98 

10.56 


aa.  49 
aa.59 
3a.  4a 
a9.oi 
a7.50 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


3.35 
3.5a 
a. 86 
4.93 
O.X3 
ix.aa 
0.4a 

0.44 
o.as 

0.44 


0.46 
o.a3 


7.64 

6.84 

71.35 

49.74 


49.96 
85.8s 
84.08 


83.35 
63.68 
84.04 
86.88 


78.04 

78.45 

zoo. 00 

76.73 
89.19 
73.15 

zoo.  00 
99.69 

zoo. 00 
98.56 

zoo. 00 
99.67 
99.35 


54. 91 
55  85 

73.04 
59.37 

64. ax 
56.07 
94-46 
89.95 
83.41 
9a. 66 

84.54 
93.76 
91.40 


zo.94 
10.94 
ZO.63 

zo.a7* 
9.53 
17.64 
36.71 
36.43 
30.64 
35.88 

30.75 
35  85 
34.08 


xS.so 
18.33 

i$.«3 
iS-54 

17.89 

33. :x 

65.77 
57.41 
45.1S 
67.78 

61.18 

57. 31 


BouOlon  Cubes- 
Many  anal3rses  of  these  preparations  have  been  reported  and  methods 
worked  out  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  meat  extract  present.* 
Cook^  gives  the  following  analyses  of  certain  typical  brands: 


ANALYSES  OF  BOUILLON  CUBES. 


Brand 


Solids, 

per 

cent 


Organic 

matter, 

per 

cent. 


Ether 

ex- 
tract, 

per 
cent. 


Ash, 

per 

cent. 


Total 
chlorine 
as  NaCl, 
per  cent. 


Total 
phos- 
phoric 
acid,  per 
cent. 


Acidity 

(c.c.  N  /ao 

KOHoer 

gnn.) 


Total 
nitro- 
gen, 
per 
cent. 


Nitrogen 
ppt.   by 

acid- 
alcohol,  per 

cent. 


ToUl 
cresti- 
oine. 

per 
ceflt 


Behrend. . . 

Oxo 

Steero 

Bumham.. 
Sunbeam . . 
Armour. . . . 

Morris 

Standard. . 

Liggitt 

Knorr 


96.60 

2a.86 

1.93 

73.74 

73.13 

x.oa 

95.06 

35.31 

3.10 

69.7s 

6S.OO 

x.si 

96.0s 

a8.4X 

x.ao 

67.64 

6a.  15 

1.83 

96.87 

41.94 

x.oo 

54-93 

53.90 

0.58 

95.73 

45.33 

X.44 
0.96 

so.  SO 

49.36 
67.44 

0.54 

96.0s 

a6.48 

69.57 

0.6a 

96.77 

33.00 

3.79 

63.77 

59.17 

1.69 

9S.8i 

ax.  76 

4x9 

74  OS 

73. aa 

0.48 

96.00 

ai.9x 

4.58 

74.09 

71.98 

0.41 

95.44 

a6.a4 

4.57 

69.30 

65.00 

i.SS 

6.ao 
6.50 
9x5 
6.10 
7.30 
6.00 
9.68 
5.01 
4.75 
7.40 


a. 19 

O.X3 

a. 97 

0.86 

3.63 

0.76 

a. XX 

0.05 

a. 36 

0.0a 

2.79 

O.X7 

3.67 

0.56 

a. 09 

0.07 

a. XI 

0.0s 

3.20 

0.9X 

0.84 
I. or 

1.67 

o.SS 
0.93 
1.07 
1.07 
0.50 
0.49 
i.3» 


1  Not  corrected  for  xs  %  of  the  ammonia  nitrogen. 

'  Not  corrected  for  ammonia  nitrogen. 

*See  Cook,  /.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  X9X4,  36*  XS5X,  and  Micko,  ZeiL  Nakr.Ctnussm.  X9X3, 36|33i> 

19x4.  37*  489. 

*J.  Ind.  Eng.  Ckem.,  X9X3,  5,  989. 
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According  to  Serger,^  if  we  place  the  creatinine  content  of  meat  extract 
at  6%,  then  bouillon  cubes  should  contain  the  following  amounts  of  crea- 
tinine for  the  respective  amounts  of  meat  extract  used: 


Meat  extract  used, 
per  cent. 

35 

30 

15 

xo 


Creatinine  contained, 
per  cent. 

1.5 
I. a 

0.9 
0.6 


Geret'  found  from  results  based  on  the  analysis  of  100  samples  that 
the  meat  extract  of  bouillon  cubes  varied  from  20  to  25%  in  the  best  cubes 
to  none  at  all  in  the  inferior  grades,  calculating  the  solids  of  high-grade  meat 
extract  at  80%.  The  cubes  contain  about  70%  of  water,  fat  and  sodium 
chloride  and  30%  of  any  one  or  any  combination  of  meat  extract,  plant 
extract  and  plant  seasoning  compound,  the  last  named  consisting  of  amino- 
acids  derived  from  proteins  by  heating  with  acid  until  no  biuret  reaction  is 
given,  and  then  neutralising  with  soda. 

Serger*  claims  that  bouillon  cubes  should  contain  not  more  than  8%  of  • 
water,  9  of  fat,  65  of  sodium  chloride,  and  not  less  than  15%  of  meat  extract. 
Good  cubes  contain  between  92  and  98%  of  solids,  3.0  to  3.9  nitrogen,  o  to 
5  sugar,  0.9  to  1.5  creatinine,  62  to  67  ash,  1.2  to  1.7  phosphoric  acid,  18  to 
25  protein  and  a  ratio  of  N jP  ot  2.3  to  2.5. 

Remy^  analysing  10  high-grade  samples  found  12.3  to  17.8%  of  mineral 
matter  (of  which  11.3  to  16.2  was  sodium  chloride),  10.7  to  17  water  and 
2.1  to  10.6  fat.  Inferior  products  containing  as  high  as  60%  of  sodium 
chloride  have  been  observed. 

Kapeller  and  Gottfried^  found  9  samples  to  range  from  3.4  to  7.2%  water, 
4.4  to  10.9  fat,  9.8  to  24.8  albuminoids,  54.6  to  76.6  ash  and  51.6  to  74.4 
sodium  chloride.    The  same  chemists  analysed  8  other  samples  as  follows:* 


Water 

Albuminoids 

Fat 

Ash 

Sodium  chloride 

6.5 

X3.4 
X4.6 

6.7 

65.9 

63.3 

3.3 

8.3 

56.3 

54.9 
66.3 

4.4 

14. 1 

6.3 

69.x 

l:i 

10.  X 

1'' 

77.3 

74.5 

f-5 

8.3 

70.4 

69.4 

3.3 

6.6 

X0.5 

73.1 

73.5 

5.6 

6.0 

7.0 

70.6 

69.x 

I.X 

o.S 

2.9 

83.7 

83.0 

Conti'  analysed  3  samples  as  follows,  the  last  consisting  largely  of  gelatin 
and  salt: 

>  Konservenr'Zeit.t  4B,  378. 

*ZeiL  Nakr.Genussm.,  19x3,  34,  570. 

*ZeiL  6jB^enu  Chem,,  19x4,  ao»  80,  loi. 

*  Pkarm.  Zeniralh. ,  X9X3t  84»  x  338. 
*Zeit.  Nahr,  Genussm.,  1913,  a  6,  x 61. 

*  Zeit,  Nahr.  Gennssm.,  19x4,  29,  334. 
'  BoiL  ckim,  farm.,  19x3,  5i»  183. 
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Water 

Organic 

matter 

Nitrogsu 

Fat 

Ash 

Sodinm 
chloride 

Vhotpiume 
•cid 

6.5 

7.0 

22.0 

17.0 
22.0 
5X.5 

2.48 
2.49 
7.64 

• 

4. a 
7.x 

71.9 
63.0 
26.5 

65.0 
60.0 
24.0 

1.06 

0.40 
o.sS 

Krasser^  found  that  Maggi's  bouillon  cubes  during  the  years  1908-1911 
ranged  from  52.4  to  56.6%  water,  21.9  to  27.2  organic  matter,  20.0  to  25.7 
albuminoids,  20.4  to  21.6  ash,  17.0  to  18.7  sodium  chloride  and  0.87  to  1.13 
phosphoric  acid. 

Street*  gives  the  following  analyses  of  bouillon  cubes  and  other  con- 
densed soups: 


Water 


Pat 


Ash 


Protein 


Carbo- 
hydrates 


Nitn^eu 


SodnuB 
chloride 


Knorr's  pea  soup  with  bacon. 

Knorr's  Dean  soup 

Knorr's  consommi. 

Steero  bouillon  cubes 

/)xo  bouillon  cubes 

Armour's  beef  extract  and  veg^. 

table  tebleta 

Mason's  beef  tea  losenges 

Anker's  bouillon  capsules 


9.6 

ZI.O 

i'.6 
4.8 

X0.2 

10.8 

8.6 


9.0 

6.2 
5.4 
1.7 
3.6 

0.4 
o.z 

O.I 


15.0 
x6.o 

66.5 
65.2 

67. S 

29.6 

9-7 

47.1 


21.4 
19-3 


45.0 

47. 5 


3.42 
3.09 
3.10 

3-89 
3.28 

X.63 

•13.04 

5.54 


12. J 

Z2.8 

61$ 

59- S 

62.7 

22. 4 

2.2 

38  4 


Soups. 

Street^  analysed  6  brands  of  canned  bouillon  showing  the  following  range 
of  composition  (over  99%  of  i  brand  consisting  of  water  and  salt): 

Max.  Min.  Ave 


Water 

Ash 

Bther  extract 

Protein  (N  X  6.25) 
Sodium  chloride. . . 

Nitrogen 

Undetermined 


96.4 
2.7 
O.X5 
2.09 
2.48 
0.334 

4. 21 


92.0 
X.I 

0.06 

0.49 

0.93 

0.079 

0.33 


94.6 

1.9 
0.09 

X.39 
1.63 
0.222 

2.0s 


Congdon*^  has  also  investigated  certain  condensed  soups.  The  amount 
of  meat  fibre  in  chicken  soup  ranged  from  2.18  to  16.48%,  the  liquid  por- 
tion from  6.01  to  83.88  and  the  other  ingredients  (chiefly  boiled  rice)  from 
13.94  to  90.32%.  He  showed  that  the  average  composition  of  8  brands  of 
'^ condensed"  chicken  soup  was  as  follows: 

Boiled  rice 27 .  i8 

Meat  extract 3  •  S4 

Meat  fibre 8.  xo 

Salt a  .0$ 

Water 59- 13 

>  ZtU.  Naht,  C€nussm„  X9E4>  27*  78. 

^Conn.  Air.  Expt.  Stat.  Rept.,  1908.  660;  191  x.  161;  19x4,  238. 

*  Contained  much  gelatin. 

*  Conn.  Agr.  Expt.  Slat.  Rept.,  1910.  493- 

*  No.  Dak.  Food  Dept.  Spec,  Bull.,  1913.  2  (15).  246;  1914,  a  is),  62 
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On  the  original  basis  these  samples  ranged  from  81.4  to  94.1%  water, 
0.94  to  4.13  protein  (N  X  6.25),  0.07  to  1.96  water-soluble  protein,  0.06 
to  1.33  fat,  1. 17  to  12.03  carbohydrates,  1.09  to  3.12  ash,  and  0.92  to  2.83 
salt.    In  some  instances  more  beef  fibre  was  present  than  chicken. 

Sausage. 

Water-content. — Feder,^  after  anal3rsing  a  large  number  of  authentic 
samples,  declares  that  the  water  should  not  exceed  60%.  The  ratio  of 
nvater  to  fat-free  organic  matter  is  the  most  reliable  index  for  added  water, 
and  should  never  exceed  4.  This  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  Schenck,^ 
nv^ho  found  samples  containing  as  much  as  80%  of  water. 

Estimation  of  Benzoic  Acid. — Kriiger'  maintains  that  most  of  the 
previously  proposed  methods  give  unsatisfactory  results  in  substances  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  protein,  difficulty  being  experienced  in  ex- 
tracting the  whole  of  the  acid  from  such  foods.  He  suggests  the  follow- 
ing method: 

Mix  50  grm.  of  the  finely  divided  meat  with  45  ex.  of  70%  sulphuric 
acid  and  submit  to  steam  distillation.  Collect  500  c.c.  of  the  distillate,  the 
flask  being  heated  so  as  to  maintain  the  volume  of  the  contents  as  constant 
as  possible.  Filter  the  distillate,  make  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hy- 
droxide and  evaporate  to  a  small  volume.  Heat  the  residual  liquid  on  a 
water-bath  and  add  potassium  permanganate  drop  by  drop  until  the  pink 
colour  remains  for  5  minutes.  Destroy  the  excess  of  permanganate  with 
sodium  sulphite,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  10  c.c,  transfer  to  a  separating 
funnel  and  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  rinsing  the  evaporating  dish  with 
sodium  sulphite  solution  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  the  washings 
to  the  funnel.  Extract  the  acid  solution,  which  should  not  exceed  20  cc, 
with  ether;  wash  the  ethereal  extract  with  water,  allow  the  solvent  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  in  a  weighed  dish  and  weigh  the  residue  after  dr3dng  for 
2  hours  over  soda-lime.  The  dried  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
titrated  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide.  If  the  weight  of  benzoic  acid  is  less 
than  30  mg.,  Polenske's  sublimation  method^  should  be  used  as  a  control. 

Composition  of  Meat  Rations. 

Gephart  and  Lusk^  have  made  a  valuable  study  of  242  ready-to-serve 
foods  as  dispensed  by  a  well-known  chain  of  restaurants  in  New  York 
City.  The  various  food  portions  were  analysed,  their  calorific  values 
determined,  and  a  summary  given  of  the  cost  of  2,500  calories  in  the  various 
kinds  of  food  purchased. 

1  Cium.  ZeiLt  1914.  38,  709;  2«t/.  Nanr.Gtnussm,,  X9X3*  aSt  577* 

*  ZeU.  Nakr.GenusSM,,  19x5,  ao,  145. 

•  ZHL  Nakr.  Gtnussm.,  19x3, 3^  x a. 

*  Analyst,  X9XX,  36,  384* 

•  Analysis  and  Cost  of  Ready-to-serve  Poods,  Chicago,  19x5. 
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Colouring  Matter  of  Tolk. — Barbieri^  has  shown  this  to  be  ovochromin, 
which  decomposes  at  270^  and  is  a  yellow,  hygroscopic  powder,  soluble  in 
its  own  weight  of  water,  but  insoluble  in  ordinary  organic  solvents.  It  is  de- 
colourised by  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  alkalis  and  concentrated  acids  have 
no  action  on  it  in  the  cold. 

Sugar  Content — Momer'  found  that  the  sugar  content,  mainly  glucose, 
of  egg  white  varies  from  0.3  to  0.5%  in  the  common  egg.  In  eggs  of  other 
species  the  lowest  sugar  was  0.12,  the  highest  0.3  2,  and  the  average  of  51 
varieties  0.22%.* 

Estimation  of  Lecithin. — Cohn^  suggests  the  following  method: 

I  to  2  grm.  of  commercial  lecithin  preparations  or  5  to  20  grm.  of  food 
containing  lecithin  are  extracted  for  several  hours  with  two  successive  por- 
tions of  100  c.c:  of  96%  alcohol,  the  first  extraction  at  ordinary  temperature, 
the  second  at  the  boiling  temperature  of  alcohol,  a  reflux  condenser  being 
used.  The  residue  is  ground  with  sand,  extracted  once  more  with  alcohol, 
and  then  boiled  for  2  hours  with  about  100  c.c.  of  chloroform.  When  dealing 
with  fatty  substances  it  is  advantageous  to  extract  with  chloroform  inune- 
diately  after  the  cold  alcohol  extraction.  In  certain  cases  the  extraction 
with  hot  alcohol  must  be  continued  for  20  hours  in  order  to  extract  all  the 
phosphorus  compoimds.  Evaporate  the  alcohol  and  chloroform  extract,  boil 
the  residue  for  2  hours  with  100  c.c.  of  chloroform  to  separate  the  lecithin 
from  glyceryl-phosphoric  acid  and  free  phosphoric  acid;  filter  the  solution 
and  evaporate.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  residue  is  estimated  by 
oxidising  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  igniting  it  with  the  addition  of 
magnesium  oxide,  or  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate, 
precipitating  the  resulting  phosphoric  add  with  molybdic  acid  solution  and 
continuing  in  the  usual  way. 

Estimation  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Preserved  Eggs. — Froidevaux^has  pointed 
out  that  salicylic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in  preserved  eggs  by  the 
usual  procedure.  If  a  mineral  acid  is  used  to  liberate  salicylic  acid,  an 
unfilterable  magma  results.  If  the  magma  be  treated  with  ether  to  extract 
the  saUcylic  acid,  emulsions  form,  and  fats,  lipochromes,  lecithin,  etc., 
pass  into  the  solvent.    He  proceeds  as  foUows: 

To  25  grm.  of  powder  or  30  grm.  of  liquid  egg  contained  in  a  500  c.c. 
porcelain  dish  250  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  the  mixture  stirred,  125  c.c.  of  8% 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  added  and  the  fnixture  warmed  for  45  minutes  on 
the  water-bath.  The  resultant  gelatinous  mass  is  broken  up  with  a  glass  rod 
and  the  particles  washed  with  water  by  decantation  and  on  the  filter.  The 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  sodium  phospho- 


1  Compi.  rend,,  xpza,  154, 1726. 

*  Zeit.  phy^ipl,  Chem.,  2912,  So*  430. 

*  See  also  Bierry,  Hasard  and  Ranc,  Compi.  rend,  toe.  bid,,  19x4,  73, 93. 


*Zeit,  dffent,  Chem.,  1913,  19*  54 
*7.  pharm,  chim.,  I9i5t  xo»  18. 
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molybdate  solution  added  to  precipitate  the  protein.  The  filtrate  from  this 
is  extracted  with  ether  in  the  usual  way.  The  method  is  sensitive  to  0.0033 
gnn.  in  100  grm.  of  material. 

Distinguishing  between  flie  Whites  of  Hen  and  Duck  Eggs. — Waterman^ 
prepared  sera  by  injecting  the  white  of  hen  eggs  and  duck  eggs  respectively 
into  rabbits  and  drawing  off  the  blood  a  week  after  the  last  injection.  These 
sera  were  standardised  by  adding  to  o.i  ex.  of  the  serum  i  c.c.  of  standard 
solutions  of  white  of  hen  and  of  duck  eggs,  respectively,  ranging  in  strength 
from  H.ooo  to  ^o.ooo-  A  precipitate  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
liquids.  The  greatest  dilution  at  which  this  precipitate  is  formed  is  taken 
33  the  titre  of  the  serum.  The  whites  of  the  two  kinds  of  eggs  should 
react  only  with  their  respective  sera.  The  sample  to  be  tested  is  made 
up  to  various  concentrations  and  treated  as  above.  When  the  sample  is 
a  mixture  it  will  react  with  both  sera.  One  analysis  showed  60%  of  white 
of  duck  eggs  and  40%  of  hen  egg  white. 

Estimation  of  Albumin. — Labb£  and  Maguiso'  have  proposed  a  volu- 
metric method  in  which  the  egg  albumin  is  precipitated  by  the  citropicric 
acid  reagent  prepared  according  to  Esbach. 

Fish. 

Composttioii. — Williams'  gives  very  complete  analyses  of  25  varieties 
of  English  fish. 

Anchovy  Butter. — Behre  and  Frerichs^  claim  that  true  anchovy  butter 
is  characterised  by  a  lower  fat  content  and  lower  iodine  number  and  re- 
fraction of  the  extracted  fat  than  herring  butter,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
In  general,  anchovy  butter  containing  less  than  10%  of  fat  contains  no 
foreign  fish;  that  containing  about  15%  of  fat  must  be  regarded  as  suspi- 
cious if  the  iodine  number  exceeds  60  and  the  refraction  50.  The  addi- 
tion of  foreign  fish  cannot  be  detected  in  mixtures  containing  equal  parts 
of  fish  and  butter. 

Nitrogen  of  Fish  Muscle. — Wilson^  has  studied  the  partition  of  the 
nitrogen  in  extracts  of  the  muscles  of  the  lamprey,  iimulus,  squid,  clam, 
scallop  and  periwinkle.  Betalne  was  isolated  from  the  scallop,  periwinkle 
and  lamprey;  creatine  from  the  lamprey. 

Okuda*  obtained  the  following  results  in  grams  per  100  grm.  of  dry 
substance: 

^Ckeni.  Weekblad,,  1913,  xz,  lao. 

*CompL  rend.,  19x3,  I56t  X415. 

*Cktm.  News,  Z9Xi»  1049371. 

^Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  19x2.  a4>  676. 

*  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  19x4.  Z7>  38S;  X9i4>  z8,  17. 

•Slk  Ini,  Cong,  App,  Ckem.,  1913.  z8,  a75- 
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Bonito. 

Tunny  fish 

Salmon 

Snapper 

Carp 

Shark 

Lobfter,  crab,  dam  and  cuttlefish 


Cieatinine 


0.48 
o.sj 
0.18 

0.31 
0.37 
0.66 

trace 


Yoshimura  and  Kanai^  found  dried  codfish  to  yield  per  kilogram  1.4 
grm.  of  creatinine,  0.44  betaine  hydrochloride,  0.70  methylguanidine  picrate, 
13  taurine,  0.50  alanine,  traces  of  glutamic  acid,  and  no  creatine  or  choline. 

Glycogen  in  Fish. — Sch5ndorff  and  Wachholder'  found  the  glycogen 
content  of  fish  muscle  to  range  from  none  to  o.68%.  ' 

Caviare. — Konig  and  Groszfdd'  foimd  fish  roe  to  contain  xanthine, 
h)^xanthine,  creatinine,  taurine,  f-t3n:osine,  glycocoll,  thymine,  proteins 
soluble  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  fat.  The  proteins  are  rich  in  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  and  do  not  yield  protamines.  The  fat  is  characterised  by 
a  high  lecithin  content  (up  to  59%)  and  also  contains  from  3.9  to  14%  of 
cholesterol;* 

Helen  Chemoriizkii^  found  1.2  grm.  of  nucleic  acid  in  100  grm.  of 
freshly  dried  and  alcohol-ether  extracted  herring  eggs. 

Kodama*  has  shown  that  by  means  of  the  precipitin,  anaphylaxis  (active 
and  passive)  and  complement-binding  reactions,  caviare  can  be  difiterenti- 
ated  from  other  fish  spawn,  such  as  carp,  red  eye,  bream,  ten^h,  sahnon, 
herring  and  trout.  By  means  of  the  precipitin  reaction  the  fish-roe  protein 
can  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the  fish  protein  of  the  same  animal. 

Dinslage^  found  a  sample  of  caviare  preserved  with  urotropin  (hexa- 
methylentetramine),  which  he  identified  by  means  of  Rimini's  method  as 
modified  by  Arnold  and  Mentzel.' 

^Zeit,  pkysiol.  Chem.,  10x3,  S8,  346. 

*Pflager*a  Arch.  Physiol,,  1914,  157*  147. 

*Biochem,  Zeii.  191 3.  54«  33 8t  35i* 

*For  detailed  analyses  see  above  paper  and  also  ZeiL  Nahr.  Cenussm.,  19x4,  27f  503. 

*Zeit.  Physiol.  Chem.,  19^12,  8o»  194. 

*Arch.  Hyg.,  X913.  78>  247. 

^  Zeit.  Nahr.  Cenussm.,  I9i3f  a6f  200. 

•  Z«»<.  Nahr.  Cenussm.,  1902,  5,  353* 
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By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  L  C. 

BSTIMATION  OF  SMALL  QUANTITIES  OF  WOOL  IN  COTTON 

IfATERIALS. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  under  modern  conditions.    The 
wool  is  separated  by  P.  Heerman^  in  the  following  manner:    Sulphuric  acid 
(80%)  dissolves  cotton  completely  in  2-3  hours,  whilst  wool  only  loses  1.5% 
of  its  weight  in  the  same  time.    In  practice  the  sample  (5-10  grm.)  is 
thoroughly  extracted  with  ether  and  then  with  96%  alcohol,  and  the  fibre 
is  then  treated  with  ten  to  twenty  times  its  weight  of  the  acid.    After  stand- 
ing 6  hours  the  cotton  has  completely  dissolved.    The  liquid  is  diluted  with 
water  (cold)  and  any  wool  present  remains  undissolved;  it  may  be  dried  at 
105^  after  a  thorough  washing  with  water  and  weighed  (an  allowance  of 
17%  being  made  for  moisture). 

^ChenK  ZHt^  i9X3f  1257. 
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APPENDIX 

Sugars. — ^For  the  use  of  enzymes  and  special  yeasts  in  carbohydrate 
analysis' reference  should  be  made  to  a  paper  by  W.  A.  Davis  in  the  /.  Soc. 
Chefn.  Ind.^  19x6,  35|  201.  This  deals  with  the  question  of  the  estimation 
of  saccharose,  raffinose,  maltose  and  starch.  For  estimating  raffinose,  the 
material  proposed  by  Hudson  &  Harding  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.^  i9iS>  37? 
2193),  using  autolysed  top  and  bottom  yeasts,  is  at  the  present  moment 
probably  the  most  accurate  and  most  convenient.  Regarding  the  supposed 
precipitation  of  reducing  sugars  by  basic  lead  acetate  see  Davis  (/.  Agric, 
Science,  1916,  7,  255). 

For  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  reducing  sugars  in  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  saccharose  see  Maquenne  (Compt.  rend,,  1915,  z6Z|  617; 
1916,  i62|  145,  207  and  277).  For  details  of  the  estimation  of  sugars  in 
plant  material  and  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  formation  and  trans- 
location of  sugars  in  the  tissues  see  Davis  (/.  Agric,  Sci.,  1916,  255,  328, 
352);  for  the  question  of  the  presence  of  maltose  in  leaves  and  in  germ- 
inated barley  and  its  influence  on  the  measurement  of  amylolytic  power, 
see  Davis  {Biochemical  /.,  1916,  31).  W.  A.  D. 

Butter. — ^It  has  been  the  experience  of  several  observers,  besides  the 
writers,  that  +  values  for  the  ''difference  figure"  have  been  obtained  in  the 
case  of  several  butters  of  undoubted  purity  during  the  later  months  of  last 
year  (1915).  These  butters  are  particularly  of  Irish  origin  and  the  probable 
reason  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  feeding  stuffs  arising  out  of  war 
conditions.  Butters  from  sources  not  so  affected  have  not  shown  any  de- 
I>arture  from  the  normal.  C.  Revis. 

Arginine. — Clemanti  {AUi.  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1914,  23,  ii,  517  and  611) 
has  shown  that  arginase,  an  enz3ane  present  in  liver  extracts,  converts  ar- 
ginine  quantitatively  into  urea  and  ornithine.  It  is  probable  that  this  reac- 
tion will  afford  a  convenient  means  of  estimating  arginine,  either  following 
the  change  by  measuring  the  new  amino-group  produced  by  a  formalin 
titration  method  (dementi)  or  by  determining  the  urea  produced  by  the 
urease  method  (Plimmer).  For  a  discussion  of  the  ordinary  method  of  esti- 
mating arginine  see  Plimmer  (Biochemical  /.,  1916).     »  W.  A.  D. 

Meat  Extracts. — For  the  methods  adopted  in  the  estimation  of  nitrogen- 
ous constituents  of  extracts  derived  from  albuminous  substances  such  as 
meat  extracts  with  special  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  results  see 
the  report  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Analyst,  July,  1915. 
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AcETANiLiDB    and   phenacetin,   estima- 
tion of  in  aomixture,  472 
Acetic  add,  90 

Aceto-acetic  add^  estimation  of,  577 
Acetone,  estimation  of,  576 
Acetyl-«^cylic  add,  306 
AcidSy  animal,  ^69 
Aconite  elkaloias,  487 

assay  of,  488 

^toxicological  detection  of,  489 

Aconitine,  constitution  of,  A87 

Aconitiam  napellus,  alkaloias  of,  487 

^vulparia,  alkaloids  of,  488 

Adenine,  568 

African  copaiba  oil,  315 

^emi,  318 

<2- Alanine  and  ^Valine,  separation  of,  562 

Albuminoids,  604 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  4 

^methyl,  i 

Alcoholic  derivatives,  neutral,  18 

Alcohols,  I 

Aliphatic  adds,  90 

Alizarin  oil,  14^ 

Alkaloids,  aoomte,  487 

areca,  480 

broom,  541 

537 


■dnchona,  514 
colcMcum,  534 


oonium,  481 

ergot,  537 

^ipecacuanha,  541 

-constitution,  of  544 


:{ 


jaborandi,  537 

u^ine,  481 
-opium,  496,  504 
-solanine,  540 
-strychnos,  510 
-vegetable,  477,  534 

formation  of,  477 

^ftmction  of,  478 


predpitants  for,  479 
properties  of,  478 


^volatile,  480 

Almond  oil,  129,  349 
Aloes,  detection  of,  549 
American  wormseed  ou,  382 
Amines,  469 
Amino-adds,  575 

in  meat  products,  609 

nitrogen,  estimation  of  by  S6rensen's 

method,  561 

_>icrolonates  of,  562 

-separation  of,  561 


Ammonia,  and  trimethylamine,  estima- 
tion of,  469 

Ammoniacum,  315 

Ammonium  benzoate,  285 

Amyrol,  343 

Andiovy  butter,  621 

Andropogon  oils,  345 

Angelica  oil,  ^^o 

Anhydro-pilosme,  538 

Aniseed  oil,  351 

Anthranoyl-lyooctonine,  488 

Antipyrine,  estimation  of,  470 

tests  for,  470 

Apomorphine,  499 

Apordne,  501 

Apricot  kemd  oil,  129 

Arabinose,  reducing  power  of,  62 

Arachis  oiL  126 

Areca  alkaloids,  480 

ArecoUdine,  480 

Arginine,  625 

Argols,  London  method  for,  100 

Ansto^uinine,  519 

Artemisia  bitters,  550 

Asafoetida,  316 

Asparox,  61^ 

Aspartic  add,  estimation  of  in  protdn 
hydrolysis,  592 

Asphalt,  240 

analysis  of,  240 

drip  jpoint,  243 

ductility  of,  242 

afloat  test  for,  243 

^hard,  estimation  of,  in  mineral  oils, 

249 

melting  point  of,  242 

natural,  estimation  of,  245 

and  petroleum,  separation  of, 


245 


products,  detection  of,  in  tars,  278 

Asphaltum,  estimation    of   paraffin    in, 

244 
natural^  detection  of,  in   coal  tar 

residues,  277 
Atractylol,  343 
Atropine,  detection  of,  491 
estimation  of,  493 

Balsam,  Peruvian,  295 
Balsams,  aromatic,  294 
-z — dnnamic,  295 
Barley,  analysis  of,  6 
Bases,  animal,  560 

ninhydrin  tests  for,  560 

Van  Slyke  apparatus  for,  560 
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Bassia  tallow,  146 

Bay  oil,  352 

Beer,  11 

Beet  molasses,  47 

BeUadonna,  assay  of,  492 

Bensaldehyde,  assay  of,  288 

estimation  of,  286 

Benzoic  add,  commercial,  detection  of 

halogens  in,  279 

detection  of,  279 

estimation  of,  283 

in  urine,  574 


-aldehyde,  286 


Benzols,  commercial,  testing,  259  • 

Berberine,  521 

— — detection  of,  521 

estimation  of,  521 

Bergamot  oil,  352 
Betaine  hydrochloride,  563 
Betulol,  343 
Bile  adds,  578 

pigments,  579 

^Bonanno's  test  for,  580 

Salkowsld-Sdupper  test  for,  580 

Bisabolene,  325 
Bismuth  sahcylate,  304 
Bitumens,  2^0 

estimation  of  oxygen  in,  250 

Blood,  estimation  of  aceto-acetic  add  in, 

577 
acetone  m,  576 

uric  add  iuj  572 

Bonanno's  test  for  bile  pigments,  580 

Borneo  tallow,  149 

Bomeol,  342 

Bouillon  cubes,  analyses  of,  616 

Bovinine,  614 

Bovox,  614 

Bovril,  614 

Brudne,  detection  of,  in  strychnine,  510 

Buchu  oil,  353 

Butter,  difference  figures  for,  625 

estimation  of  curd  in,  162 

^fat  in,  158 

salt  in,  162 


-fat,  152 


■water  in,  155 


Cadinene,  325 

Caffeine,  estimation  of,  526 

sodium  salicylate,  assay  of,  526 

^toxidty  of,  528 

Caffeol,  511 

Calabar  alkaloids,  536 

Calamus  oil,  353 

Caldum  c^^anamide,  estimation  of,  590 

Calculi,  urinary,  580 

Camphor,  detection  of,  in  shiu  oil,  367 

oil,  353 

Canada  Balsam,  312 
Cananga  oils,  382 
Candle  nut  oil,  138 
Cane  molasses,  46 
Caramel,  analysis  of,  7 
— — ^in  vinegar,  96 


Carbohydrates,  estimation  of,  in  plaat 
extracts,  64 

Carbolic  add,  crude,  estimation  of  phe- 
nol in,  270 

Carbonyl  ferrocyanides,  588 

Cardamon  oil,  354 

Caryophyllene,  325 

Casein,  ash  free,  preparation  of,  595 

^—estimation  of,  J96 

molecular  wdght  and  valency  of,  596 

Caseinates,  595 

Cassia  oil,  293,  354 

Caviare,  622 

Cedrene,  325 

Cedrol,  343 

Celery  od,  356 

Cellulose,  77 

Cephaeline,  543 

salts  of,  543 

Cereals,  estimation  of  starch  in,  76 

Ceresin  and  paraffin,  analysis  of   mix- 
tures of,  257 

Champaca  oil,  357 

Cheese,  analvsis  of,  600 

Chestnut-oak  bark,  396 

Chinese  wood  oil,  140 

Chloroform,  18 

Chlorogenic  add,  detection  of,  531 

Cholesterol,    estimation    of,    in    animal 
tissues,  223 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  add,  574 

Chrome  leather,  analysis  of,  414 

Cibil's  fluid  extract,  614 

Cider  vinegar,  9^ 

Cinchona  alkaloids,  constitution  of.  515 

estimation  of,  514 

^test  for,  515 

^ledgeriana  seeds,  51  a 

Cinchonine  hydrochloride,  i 
520 


mpurity  in. 


Cineol,  543 

Cinnamic  add,  detection  of,  291 

estimation  of,  292 

^balsams,  295 

Cinnamon  bark  oil,  356 

leaf  oil,  356 

oil,  292,  354 

Citral,  344 

estimation  of,  337 

Citrate  of  lime,  analysis  of,  109 

Citric  add,  estimation  of,  1 1 1 

CitroneUa  oils,  345 

Citronellal,  344 

CitroneUol,  341 

Clove  oil,  358 

Clovene,  325 

Coal  tar  residues,  detection  of  natural 

asphaltum  and  petroleum  pitch 

in,  277 
Cocaine,  separation  and  identification^of, 

^  ^  .      494 
Codeine,  500 

Coffee,  530 

—estimation  of  caffdne  in,  526 

extracts,  532 
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Coffee,  moisture  in,  530 

substitutes,  531 

toxicity  of,  531 

Colchicine,  534 

^bromo  derivatives  of,  ^ 

derivatives,  physiological  action  of, 

534 
Colchicum  alkaloids,  534 

Colden's  liquid  beef  No.  2,  614 

Colouring  materials,  analysis  of,  419 

4i 


astness  of,  419 
-natural,  427 


Colours,  fastness  of,  419 

Condensed  milk,  estimation  of  saccharose 

in,  56 
Coniine  methonitrite,  481 
Coniinium  nitrite,  481 
Conium,  assay  of,  481 
Copaiba,  313 
African,  detection  of,  313 

— — ^*  3I4»  315 
Copal,  310 

Cotton  materials,   estimation   of  small 

quantities  of  wool  in,  623 

seed  oil,  135 

Coumarin,  293 

Cream,  aldehyde  figure  for,  599 

r^;ulations  for,  597 

of  tartar,  105 

Creatine,  estimation  of,  567,  610 

preparation  of,  565 

Creatinine,  estimation  of,  566,  610 

preparation  of,  565 

Creosote,  antiseptic  properties  of,  276 

coke  test  for,  276 

oils,  testing  of,  27^ 

m-Cresol,  estimation  of,  273 

^by  Raschig's  method,  273 

Cresols,  estimation  of,  272 

Croton  oil,  14^ 

Cubeb  camphol,  343 

Cubebs,  oil  of,  358 

Cuprea  bark,  514 

Cutch,  395 

Cyanamide,  589 

Cyanides,  detection  of,  585 

double,  587 

estimation  of,  586 

Cyanogen  and  iron,  compounds  of,  587 

spectroscopic  detection  of,  585 

Cydoparaffins,  236 

Cypress  leaf  oU,  3^9 

Cystine  and  tyrosme,  separation  of,  563 

Cytisine,  534 

assay  of,  536 

Cytisoline,  535 

Dammar  resin,  310 

Digitalis,  546 

Digitonin,  546 

Digitoxin  and  gitalin,  separation  of,  547 

Dionin,  ^00 

Dipeptides  in  meat  products,  609 

Dragon's  blood,  31  x 

Dyes,  fastness  of,  419 


Easton*s  syrup,  alkaloids  in,  518 
Eggs,  620 
Blemi,  318 
Emetine,  542 

salts  ot,  543 

Enzymes,  ^91 

Ergot  alkaloids,  537 

Eserine,  536 

Eseroline,  ^36 

Essential  oils,  324,  345 

Ether,  18 

Ethoxylupanine  dihydrobromide,  482 

dihydroiodide,  482 

thiocyanate,  482 

Ethyl  alcohol,  a 


-chloride, 
-citrate,  331 
)il. 


Eucalyptus  oil,  359         i 
Eudesmol,  343 
Euquinine,  519 

Pamesol,  342,  343 

Pat,  extraction  of,  117 

Fenchene,  325 

Penchvl  alcohol,  343 

Pennel  oil,  360 

Perrocyanides,  estimation  of.  588 

PibreSy  dyed,  examination  01,  419 

Pish,  621 

Flour,  593 

Fluxes,  243 

Foods  canned,  estimation  of  tin  in,  612 

colouring  matters  in,  449 

regulations  for  preservatives  in,  597 

Formic  acid,  97 

Pormolite,  235,  238 

Fruit  juices,  estimation  of  dtric  acid  in, 

"3 

Galbanum,  318 
Gaultheriai  naturalj  305 
Gelatin,  detection,  ofj  605 
Genisteine,  483 

salts  of,  483 
Geraniol,  341 
Geranium  oil,  361 
Ghee,  175 
Ginger  oO,  362 
Ginger-grass  oil,  347 

Gitalin  and  digitoxin,  separation  of,  547 
Gitonin,  547 
Glucosides,  545 

cyanogenetic,  545 

synthetic,  545 

Glue,  detection  oij  605 

Glutamic  acid,  es4maiion  of  in  protein 

hydrolysis,  592 
Glycerin,  crude,  specifications  for,  219 

pure,  220 

Glycerinum,  220 
Glycerol,  211 

crude,  analysis  of,  211 

estimation  of,  by  the  acetin  process, 

214 
dichromate  process,  217 
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Glycerol,  estimation  of,  in  fats,  222 

in  wines,  221,  222 

Glycerol-acrylol,  221 

Glyceryl  acetate,  332 

Glycogen,  607 

Glycuronic  acid,  575 

Gold  cyanide,  585 

Guaiacum,  311 

Guaiol,  343 

Gum  benzoin,  294 

Gurjim  balsam,  detection  of,  315 

Heerabolene,  325 

Hemp  seed  oil,  139 

Herom,  499 

Hides,  East  Indian,  analysis  of,  414 

Hippuric  acid,  569 

Homoffentisic  add,  569 

Hop  ou,  362 

Hops,  550 

—commercial  analysis  of,  554 

estimation  of  antiseptic  power  of,  557 

arsenic  in,  5W 

bitterness  01,  558 


Inks,  printing,  green,  464 

^manufacture  of,  4J57 

permanence  to  light  of, 

-red,  463 


466 


-special  tests  for,  467 


Hydrastine,  detection  of,  522 

estimation  of,  523 

Hydrastinine,  524 

Hydrastis,  fluid  extract  of,  523 

rhizome,  assay  of,  523 

Hydrazine,  estimation  of,  470 

nitrate,  469 

Hydrocarbons,  229 

aromatic,  234 

estimation  of  in  admixture  with 

parafi&ns,  263 

^unsaturated   hydrocarbons 

in,  264 

cyclic,  259 

separation  of,  by  chemical  methods, 

232 

physical  methods,  229 

Hydrochloric  add  in  gastric  juice,  580 
Hydrocyanic  add,  detection  of,  585 

estunation  of,  586 

Hydroferricyanic  add,  estimation  of,  588 
Hydro-ipecamine,  542 
Hydroquinine,  519 

sulphate,  preparation  of,  519 

/3-Hydroxybutyric  add,  578 
Hyoscine,  490 
psuedo-Hyoscyamine,  490 

India-rubber,  320 

estimation  of,  321 

^latex,  analyses  of,  320 

Indigo,  analysis  of,  427 

^in  presence  of  starch,  446 

Indigo-dyed  materials,  analysis  of,  436 
Indole  and  pyrrole,  distinction  between, 

476 
Inks,  printing,  456 

^analysis  of,  457 

^black,  460 

^blue,  463 

composition  of,  456 


writing,  estimation  of  tanninTin468 

Inositol,  detection  of,  in  meat  prodacts, 

608 
Invert  sugar,  analysis  of,  7-9 

estimation  of,  39 

Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  541 

constitution  of,  544 

Ipecamine,  542 

Iron  and  cyanogen,  compounds  of,  5S7 

Taborandi  alkaloids,  537 
Japanese  wood  oil,  144 
Juniper  berry  oil,  363 

KsLpok  oil,  135 
Kola,  532 
Kynurenic  add,  569  . 

Lactic  add,  582 
^^-estimation  of,  582 

in  meat  products,  608 

Lactose,  estimation  of,  57 

Lalaloe  oil,  366 

Lard,  178 

Lavender  oils,  363 

Leather,  American,  analysis  of,  415 

^analysis  of,  41 1 

Ledum-camphor,  343 
Lemon-grass  oil,  A46 
Lemon  juice,  analysis  of,  no 

oil,  365 

Lime  juice,  analysis  of,  no 

oil,  365 

Linalol,  341 

Linalyl  acetate,  331  ^ 

Linolenic  add,  184 

Linoxyn,  189 

Linseed  cake,  182 

oil,  180 
Lobeline,  481 
London  method  for  the  analysis  of  Ur- 

tars,  100 
Lubanol,  294 
<f-Lupanine,  482 

dihydrobroniide,  482 

Lupanine,  inactive,  482 
Lupine  alkaloids,  481 
Lycaconitine,  488 
Lycoctonic  add,  488 
Lycoctonine,  488 

Maggis  bouillon,  614 
Malic  add,  estimation  of,  98 
Mallet  bark,  396 
Malt,  5 

Maltose,  estimation  of,  53 
Malts,  analysis  of,  6 
Mangix>ve,  395 
Manila  elemi,  318 
Margarine,  166 
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j&Tme,  analysis  of,  174 
Mason's  essence  of  beef,  614 
Meat,  607 

decomposition  of,  612 

^frozen,  613 

extracts,  613 

nitrogenous  constituents  of,  625 

partition  of  nitrogen  in,  615 


•products,  607 

estimation  of  ammonia  in,  612 

phosphorus  compounds  in,  611 


rations,  composition  of,  619 

Mechanical  pulp,  86 
Menthol,  343 
Methyl  alcohol,  i 

salicylate,  305 

Methylcytisine,  536 

N-Mcthylcytisine,  535 

Mnk  condensed,  estimation  of  sugars  in, 

597 
dried,  analysis  of,  600 

products,  597 


proteins  of,  595 
Morphine,  detection  of,  497 

estimation  of,  497,  506 

in  opium,  504 

salts  of,  497 


toxicology  of,  508 
Morphine-narcotine  meoonate,  503 
Mosquera  beef  meal,  614 
Mulford's  predigested  beef,  614 
Murdock's  liquid  food,  6x4 
Muscle  extractives,  607 

nitrogenous,  609 

Mustard  oil,  134 
Myoctonine,  488 
Myrabolans,  395 
Myrcene,  324 
Myrrh,  318 
oil  of,  319 

Naphtha,  heavy,  analysis  of,  249 
Naphthalene,  estimation  of,  236 

^in  coal  gas,  266 

in  spent  oxide,  268 

Naphthenes,  236 
/3-Naphthol,  estimation  of,  269 

^Pharmaoopseia  reauirements  for,  269 

Naphthols,  reaction  ot,  with  tetravalent 

titanium,  272 
Naroo|}hine,  503 
Narootine,  501 
Nerol,  341 
Nerolidol,  342,  343 
Neutraline,  120 
Nicotine,  estimation  of,  485 
Ninhydnn  test  for  animal  bases,  560 
Nitrogen,  colloidal,  of  urine,  575 
Nitrosoconiine,  481 
Non-glucosidal  bitter  principals,  549 
Noratropine,  490,  491 
Norhyoscyamine,  490,  491 
Nux  vomica,  510 

assay  of,  512 

-^— oil  of,  510 


Oak  bark,  397 

Ocimene,  324 

Oil  of  cassia,  293,  354 

cinnamon,  292,  354 

cubebs,  358 

myrrh,  319 


Ttte,  369 

Oils,  drip  testing  of,  261 

essential,  324,  345 

alcohols  mj  328 

aldehydes  in,  336 

dtral  in,  337 

esters  in,  530 

free  acids  m,  325 

phenols  in,  327 


refractive  indices  of,  33^ 


-gas,  for  railways,  specifications  for, 

255 
-hardened,  122 

-marine  animal,  123 


lubricating,  tests  for,  251 

•mineral,  estimation  of  asphalt  in,  246 

^hard  asphalt  in,  249 

paraffin  in,  257 


-sulphur  in,  247 


-lubricating,    evaporation 

for,  256 
-specific  gravity  of,  247 


test 


-oxidation  of,  118 
-petroleum,  carbon  test  for,  250 
-transformer,  256 

-wood-preserving,  antiseptic  tests  for^ 
276 
phenols  in,  271 


Olefines,  23^ 

estimation  of,  233 

Olive  oil,  131 

saponined,  132 

Opiopon,  ^02 

Opium,  adulteration  of,  504 

alkaloids,  496,  504 

^bases,  4^96 

estimation  of  morphine  in,  504,  507 


-normal,  506 


^toxicology  of,  508 

Opon,  502 
Orange  oil,  368 
Otto  of  rose,  373 
Oxalic  add,  97 
^in  urine,  574 

Palmarosa  oil,  347 

Panopepton,  614 

Pantopon,  502 

Paper,  80 

Paracasein,  molecular  weight  and  val-  . 

ency  of,  596 
Paracaseinates,  595 
Paraffin  and  ceresin,  analysis  of  mixtures 

of.  257 
Paraffins,  238 
Patchouli-camphor,  343 
Peach-kernel  oil,  130 
Pentoses,  62 
Peppermint  oil,  370 
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Pepto-mangan  "Glide,"  614 
Peptonoids,  liquid,  614 
Peruvian  balsam,  295 
Petitgrain  oil,  369 
Petroleum,  crude,  water  in,  249 

detection  of,  in  tars,  278 

estimation  of  sulphur  in,  247 


pitch,  detection  of,  in  coal  tar  resi- 
dues, 277 

Phellandrene,  324 

Phenacetin  and  acetaniHde,  estimation 
of,  in  admixture,  472 

Phenol,  bromination  of,  271 

estimation  of,  270 

Phenolcarboxylic  acids,  reaction  of,  with 
tetravalent  titanium,  272 

Phenols,  270 

reaction  of,  with  tetravalent  titan- 
ium, 272  p 

Phenol-^-sulphonic  add,  estimation  of, 
279 

Phenyl  sahc^late,  305 

Phosphorus  in  meat  and  ^gs,  61 1 

Physostigmine,  536,  537 

Physostigmol,  537 

Phytosterolins,  545 

Pilosine,  537 

constitution  of,  539 

ph3rsiological  action  of,  540 


salts  of,  538 

Pilosinine,  538 

Pine  needle  oil,  372 

nut  oil,  139 

Pinene,  324 

Pitch,  petroleum,  estimation  of  asphalt 
in,  246 

Piturine,  482 

Plant  extracts,  estimation  of  carbohy- 
drates in,  64 

Polymethylenes,  236 

Poppy  seed  oil,  139 

Protem  hydrolysis,  estimation  of  aspartic 
and  glutamic  adds  in,  592 

Proteins,  vegetable,  593 

Psychotrine,  544 

— —-salts  of,  544 

Purine  bases,  525 

Purines  in  musde  extracts,  610 

Pyramidone,  tests  for,  471 

Pyridine,  detection  of,  475 

estimation  of,  475 

Pyroligneous  add,  96 

Pyrrole  and  indole,  distinction  between, 
476 

8uebracho,  398 
uinine,  516 
^^-detection  of,  516 


dihydrochloride,  517 
-estimation  of,  516 
-formate,  518 
-glycerophosphate,  518 
-hydrochloride,  517 


Quinine,  sulphate,  517 

Rafi&nose,  estimation  of,  52 

Ra{>e  oil,  detection  of,  in  olive  oil,  131 

Resins,^!  o 

Rideal- Walker  phenol  control,  277 

Roofing;  papers,  244 

Rose  oil,  373 

Rosemary  od,  374 

Rue,  oil  of,  369 

Saccharin,  commercial,  288 

— —detection  of,  288 

estimation  of,  290 

Saccharose,  43 

estimation  of,  in  brewing,  9 

Safflower  oil,  139 

Salicylates,  estimation  of,  304 

Salicylic  add,  299 

estimation  of,  301 

esters,  305 

Salkowski-Schipper's  test  for  bile  pig- 
ments, 580 

Salol,  305 

Santalene,  325 

Santalol,  3^3 

Santalwooa  oil,  375 

Santonin,  estimation  of,  in  wormseed,  550 

Saponification,  118 

Sarsaparilla,  548 

Sarsapic  add,  548 

Sarsasaponin,  548 

Sausage,  619 

Sdinene,  325 

Sesame  oil,  136 

Sesquiterpenes,  325 

Shea  butter,  147 

nut  oil,  148 

Shellac,  311 

Shiu  oil,  367 

Sinuox,  614 

Sitosterol,  548 

Sitosterol-o-glucoside,  548 

Soap,  204 

-powders,  209 

scouring,  209 

Soaps,  cresoi,  208 

Sodio-theobromine  salicylate,  305 

Sodium  benzoate,  285 

cyanide,  585 

salicylate,  304 


zinc  cyanioe,  587 


salts,  of,  517 

and  strychnine,  separation  of,  518 
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Waxes,  unsaponifiable  matter  from.  11,  36 
Rbdwood.     Spedfic  gravity  of  rape  oil,  11. 

Z37 

Archbtti.    Action  of  ferric  chloride  on  glycerol. 
XI,  4Sa 

Arkin.     Assay  of  opium,  vi.  436 

Armani.  G.  and  Rodano.  G.  A.     Ceresin.  and 
paraffin,  separation  of,  ix,  358 

Armakni.     See  Malagnini, 

Armitagb.  J.  L.    Test  for  morphine,  vi,  379 

Armstrong.  E.  F.    a  and  0  dextroses,  differen- 
tiation between,  in  glucosides,  x,  393 
Enzymes,  viii.  z;  xx.  591 
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AuiSTRONG,  E.  P.    Flour,  a.  593 
Glucosides.  vii,  95;  dc,  545 
Polarimetric  work,  use  of  emulsin  in,  vxzi,  6 
Proteins  of  plants,  viii,  93 
Starch  and  its  isomerides,  i,  405 
Sugar,  identification  of,  in  glucosides,  i,  39a 
Sugars,  I,  285 

estimation  of  with  Pkvy's  solution,  x,  33a 
Sugars,  measurement  of  the  hydrolysis  of, 

VIII,  8 
Yeast,  species  of,  which  do  not  ferment  mal- 
tose, I,  36a 
See  also  KetbU. 
and  LowRY,  T.  M.    Birotation.  i,  3x5 
Akmstkong,  H.  B.    Camphor,  derivatives  of. 
IV,  aoa 
Pulminic  add,  formula  of,  vn,  54a 
Triphenylmethane  dyestuf^  quinonoid  struc- 
ture of,  V,  238 
Turpentine  oil,  iv,  405 
estimation  of  petroleum  naphtha  in,  iv,  4x4 
rotation  of,  iv,  406 
and  Bykb.    Detection  of  hydroc3ranic  acid  in 
flaxseeds,  ix,  183 
HoRTON.    Estimation  of  urea,  vn,  30a 
RossiTXR.     Nitro-derivatives  of  the  naph- 

thols.  III,  a53 
TiLDBN.    Optically  inactive  bomeol,  xv,  378 
Arnaud.    Carotol  from  beets,  n,  485 

Ouabain,  vn,  ia3 
Arndt.    Alkaloids  in  ipecacuanha,  vn,  48 

Choline  in  ipecacuanha  root,  vn,  41 
Arnold.    Atropine,  test  for,  vx,  306 

Kjeldahl-Gunning  estimation  of  nitrogen,  x, 

6a 
Margarine  and  lard,  saponification  values  of, 

II.  a87 
Milk,  heated,  detection  of,  Vixx,  x68 
See  also  Grimcux, 
and  Mbntzbl.    Caviare,  identification  of,  xz, 
63a 
Milk,  heated,  detection  of,  vxn,  x6S 
Yeast  and  meat  extracts,  distinction  between, 
VIII,  4x6      . 
Arthur  and  Page's.    Aetiom  of  rennet  ensyme, 

vxn,  xa9 
Artrus.    Solubility  of  casein  in  salts,  viii,  xa4 
AsBOTH.    Butter  and  margarine,  critical  tem- 
perature of  solution  for,  u,  64 
Lard  and  cottonseed  oil,  iodine  values  of,  n, 

393 
AscHAN  and  Hjblt.    Finland  turpentine  oil,  xv, 

40a 
AscHBR.    Assay  of  opium,  vx,  426 
AsHBY,  A,    Detection  of  free  mineral  adds  in 

vinegar,  x,  503 
AsHWBLL,    J.    R.    and   Forth,    H.    Poisonous 

metals  in  colouring  matters,  v,  478 
AsTRuc*    Acetyl  salicylic  add,  estimation  of,  cc, 

306 
Alkaloids,  use  of  methyl  orange  in  the  esti- 
mation of,  VI,  x8a 

phenolphthalein  in  the  estimation  of,  vx, 
x8x 

rosolic  add  in  the  estimation  of,  vx,  x83 


AsTRUc.    Glycerophosphates. cstimatioa  of,  ix.4sa 
and  Cambb.     Syrup  of  Tolu  ^*W*".  in,  461 
PtGURiBR.    Estimation  of  pyramidoaeh  vx, 
49 
Atack.     Detection   of   hardened  fats  in  msr- 

garine.  nc,  173 
AtbN8TAI>t.    See  B4ythUfu 
Athanasbscu.    See  PicUL 
Atidns.     Detection  of  the  addition  of  water  to 

milk  by  the  freesing  point,  vxn.  x66 
Attvxbxjx    Alkaloids,  percentage' of,  in  ipecsr 
cuanha,  vn,  48 
Tin  in  canned  foods,  vnx,  338,  339 
Atwatbr,  W.  O.     Compodtioa  of  the  flcdi  of 
fish,  VIII,  457 
See  also  Bryant, 
land  Bryant.    Eggs,  analyses  of,  vxn,  439 
Meat,  composition  of,  vnx,  a6a 
canned,  analyses  of,  vxn,  336 
AuLD.    Linseed  cake,  n,  3a6;  xz,  183 

See  also  Dunstan,  Htmry, 
Autbnribth.  '  Detection  of  hydrocyanic  add  in 
the  presence  of  potaasiom  fenocysmde, 
vn.  468 
andBBUTTBu    Estimalioa  of  salicylic  add.  Qc, 
303 
AvBRXLL.     See  Gayiord, 
AVBRY.     See  WkiU. 
Awbng.    Gallotannie  add,  xz,  385 

See  also  Tsckirch. 
AzBLROD.    Rubber,  acetone  extraction  of.  iv,  134 

Vulcanised  rubber,  analysis  of,  iv,  130. 134 
Aykroyd.    See  Richardson, 
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Babcocic      Cream,  estimation  of  fat  in,  vxn,  it? 
Milk,  analysis  of,  vxn,  163 
use  of  hydrogen  i>eroxide  as  a  jveserrs* 
tive  for,  vxn,  691 
Babbl.    Conversion  of  oxyhAmoglobia  to  mette- 

moi^bin,  vixi,  S40 
Babkin.    Gastric  juices,  addity  of,  xz,  s8o 
Bach.    Guaiaool  as  an  oxydase  reagent,  oc,  591 
Medicine,  detection  of  fattter  .prindplei  is, 

vn,  137 
Oxydase,  estimation  of,  vxn,  14 
Tjrrosinase,  estimation  of,  vxii,  14 
and  Chodat.     Estimation  of  oxydase,  vtn.  14 
Bach,    A.    Determination    of    the     gunimai 

quality  of  lubricating  oils,^ui,  159 
Bachman,  W.    Jellies,    ultramicrosoopic    itrac- 

ture  of,  DC  604 
Bacon.    Champaca  oil,  xz,  357 

See  B«f  <{ow,  UndaU, 
Bacon,  R.  F.    Ylang-ylang  oil,  xz,  383 

See  also  P.  B.  Dunbar. 
Babsslbr.    Pyridine,  estimation  of.  in  pnittica 

oi  ammonia,  iz,  476 
Babybr.    Carv^trene,  xv,  179 
Euxanthic  add,  vn,  395 
Homolka's  base,  v,  335 
Hydrophthalic  adds,  in,  543 
Indigo,  synthesis  of,  v,  390 
Terpenes,  xv,  x66 
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and  ViLUGBK.    Dtphenylaminof achione- 
plienyliniuie,  T,  236 
Bagjukskt.    See  Liebtrmann, 
BAGiifSKt.    Itolation  of  xanthine,  vi,  580 
Bailkt.    See  Wiutom, 

Bainbmidgb  and  Morrow.    Aloei,  tetts  for,  vii. 
145 
SOL     Tin.  esttmatioa  of,  in  canned  foods.  DC. 
6xa 
See  Uug, 
Smith.     Bucalyptiu  oils,  iv,  338.  339*  341 
H.  A.     Canned  meat,  viii,  33 <•  333 
JuuAN  L.     Malt  and  malt  liquon,  i.  133 
Malt  aabetittttes,  extract  of.  i,  144 
Sugar  in  coffee,  vi,  645 
id  Day.     PreiMuration  of  pure  maltose,  i,  361 
Dick.     Hope,  effect  ol  ■olphnr  fuel-  on  tfte 
anenical  contamination  of.  vii,  185 
Maltose,  estimation  of.  i,  36s.  oe«  S3 
Hm.TON,  H.  P.  B.    Infants'  foods,  analysis 
of,  vra,  333 

Malt  and  barley,  wasted,  and  malt  wort, 
colour  of,  I.  135,  143 
PoTB.     Detection  ol  sugar  in  ooffee,  vi,  64s 
Balavoinx.    Detection  of  poppy  oil  in  walnut 

oil.  IX,  159 
Baubiano.    Synthesis  of  pirrasolone.  vi,  35 

and  Paouni.    Test  for  olefines.  DC.  334 
Baucb.    Isolation  of  xanthine  bases  from  flesh 

and  malt.  vii.  326 
Ball,  Handbt.    Constants  for  Irish  butter  fau. 

II.  285 

See  WkiU. 
Baixand.    Proteins  in  leguminous  foods,  viii,  96 
Bauaiitynb.    Linseed  oil,  effect  of  light  and  air 
on  the  iodine  Talue  of,  11,  335 
specific  gravity  of,  it,  330,  33  X 
free  fatty  adds  in,  ix,  333 
See  also  Thomstm, 
Balls.    Reduction  of  nitrobensene  with  magne- 
sium ribbon,  iii,  a  13 
BAL2BB.    See  Tsekirek, 

B  AMBBRGBR.    Resitts.  methoxyl-Tahtcs  of ,  iv,  xo,  1 5 
Sparteine,  boiling  point  of,  vx,  a3a 
See  also  Crtgor, 
Bang.    Nudeoprotein  of  the  lymphatic  organs, 
yni,  9a 
Rennet-ensirme,  viii,  xa6 
Sugar  solutions,  analysis  of,  x,  335 
Bannbr.    Turpentine  substitute,  rv.  436 
Bannow.    Formation     of     nitrosamines     from 

secondary  amines,  vx,  9 
Baragiola  and  Schupfli.    Lactic  add,  estima- 
tion of,  DC,  584 
Barbibr.    Licarhodol,  iv,  a6a 

^Linalol  in  coriander  oil,  iv,  33a 
and  BouvBAULT.    Citronellol,  ix,  34X 
constitution  of,  iv,  363 
Rose  oil,  alcohol  in,  iv,  383 
LteBR.    Citronellol.  oc.  341 
LooQuiif.    CitroneUol,  oc.  341 
Barbibr.  B.    Isolation  of  alcohol  in  essential 

oils,  IV.  346 
Barbixr,  p.    Bffect  of  heating  getaniol  with 
strong  alcoholic  potash,  iv,  360 


Barbibri.    Colouring  matter  of  eggs,  k.  6ao 

See  also  5eJkii/s«. 
Barcroft.    Bstimation  of  haemoglobin,  viii.  560 
and  A.   U.   Hill.    Heat  of  combination  of 
iusmoglobin  and  oxygen,  viii.  533 
R<»BRTS.    Carboxyhismoglobin,  estimation 

of,  in  blood,  viii.  533 
Hasmoglobin,  lataiation  of,  with  oxjrgen. 
vxn,  53a 
Baroacb     and     StLBBRBTsm.    Bstimation     of 

sugars.  DC.  56 
Bardbt.    Chloral  antipyrine,  vx.  46 
Baroy.    See  Riche. 
Barbntbbik.    Iodine  value  of  essential  oils,  iv. 

a39»  340 
Barpobd.    Dextrose,  test  for,  x,  333 

Resin  and  fatty  adds,  separation  of,  iv,  33 
Bargbllini.    Glucosides,  synthetic,  oc,  545 

See  also  Pranceaconi, 
Bargbr,  O.    Carpaine,  constitution  of,  vii,  3 
Bigot,   formation  of  ^hydroxsrphenyl-eth- 

ylamine  in,  vxx.  346 
Hordenine.  synthesis  of,  vxx,  36 
Ptomaines,  vii.  341 
Vegetable  alkaloids,  vn.  i 
and  Carr.    Brgotoxine.  vii.  x6 

Dalb.    Cadaverine.  phjrsiologica]  action  of, 
vix,  349 
Bfgot  alkaloids,  vxx.  16 
Bigotcaine.  physiological  properties  of,  vii, 

a3 

Iminasolylethylamine.  vn.  350 
Isoamylamine.  phjrsiological  action  of.  vix, 

345 
/l>phenylethylamine,  physiological  action 
of.  vii.  346 
BwiNs,  A.  J.    Alkaloids,  vegetable,  oc,  534 
Bxgothiondne,  vn,  sx 
Brgotoxine.  esterification  of.  vil,  19 
PiBLD.    Oxidation  of  aconitine,  DC,  487 
Walpolb.    ^Hydrox3rphenylethylamine  as 
a  putrefaction  product,  vxx,  346 
sjmthesis  of,  vn,  347 
Isoamylamine  as  a  putrefa^on  product, 

VII,  345 
^phenylethylamine  in  putrid  horse  meat, 
VII.  346 
Barillot,  B.    Test  for  colchidne,  vn.  5 
Barnbly.  O.  L.    Cyanides,  detection  of.  DC.  585 
Barnbs  and    Lxddlb.    Bstimation    of    thiocy- 

anates,  vn,  554 
Barnstbin.    Bstimation  of  proteins,  vnx,  53 
Baron.    Artificial  dtena,  n,  505 
Baronx  and  Borunbtto.    Hydrastine,  reaction 

of,  DC,  53a 
Barr,  G.    See  H.  /.  B.  F^nUm. 
Barraclough,  W.  H.    Test  for  morphine,  vi,  380 
Barral,   E.    Phenacetin  and  acetaniHde,   dis- 
tinction between,  vi,  lox 
Salicylic  add,  tests  for,  DC,  300 
BIrrbmb.    Lavender  oils,  iz,  363 
Barrowcuff,  American  pennyroyal  oil,  iv,  377 
and  TuTXN.    Resolution  of  atropine  into  d-  and 
/-hyoecyamine,  vi,  395 
Barschall,  H.    See  £.  Baur, 
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Bbrnbgau  and  Hbidlbbrg.        Morphine,  esti- 
mation of,  DC,  508 
Bbrnhart.    Eigot  in  flour,  vii,  24 
Bbrnhexmbr,  O.     Roasting  of  coffee,  vi,  649 
Bbrnthsbn,  a.    Blue  sulphide  dyestuflh  from 

methylene  violet,  v,  379 
BbrrJLr.     Gelatin,  separation  of,  zx.  605 
Bbrry.     Reactions  of  natural  colours  on  mor- 
danted wool.  V,  636 
See  Winton, 
Bbrry,  W.  G.    Resins  of  gutta-percha,  iv,  159 
Bbrtaxncraud.     See  liiUiau, 
Bbrtarblli.     Addition  of  borax  to  coffee,  vi,  668 
BbrtA  and  Gulu.     Detection  of  adulterants  in 

tangerine  orange  oil,  iv,  363 
Bbrthbaumb.     Separation    and    estimation    of 

methylamines  and  ammonia,  vi,  z8 
Bbrthblot.    Boiling  point,  determination  of,  i, 

17 
Bitumens,  origin  of,  ni,  37 
Ethyl  alcohol,  detection  of,  in  wood  naphtha, 

I.  103 
Fractional  distillation,  i,  19 
Indicators,  behaviour  of  various,  in,  552 
and  Wbrnbr.     Thermo-chemical  experiments 
on  polyphenols,  in,  341 
Bbrthblot,  M.     Oxidation  of  pjrrogallol,  in,  537 
Bbrtram.     Production  of  vanillin  from  eugenol, 

III.  515 
and  Gilpbmbistbr.    Alcohols  in  rose  oil,  rv, 

383 
Walbaum.     Camx>hene,    detection    of.    in 
oils,  zv,  378 
French  oil  of  lavender,  composition  of,  xv, 

347 
Pine-needle  oils,  IV,  379  ' 
Bbrtrand.     Caffeine  in  coffee,  vi,  657 

Ensymes,  measurement  of  the  increase  of 

reducing  power  by,  vin,  7 
Essence  of  niaouli,  iv,  319 
Quinol  test  for  oxydases,  vxii,  13 
Sugars,  estimation  of.  cc.  24 
Vicianin,  vii,  103 
and   DuchX£bk.      Estimation  of  sugars  bio- 
chemically, XX,  56 
Javxllibr.     Nicotine,  estimation  of,  ix,  485 
Silicotungstic  acid,  use  of,  as  a  precipitant 
for  alkaloids,  xx,  479 
Wbxswbxllbr.    Sugars,  estimation  of  bio- 
chemically, IX,  56 
Roasted  coffee,  aroma  of,  ix,  530 
Bbsson.     Estimation  of  lactic  anhydride  in  com- 
mercial lactic  acid,  vii,  441,  442 
Bbsson.  A.     Estimation  of  fatty  adds  in  soap, 

zx,  206 
Bbsson,  A.  A.     Analyses  of  tea,  vx,  601 
Bbsthorn.     See  O.  Fischtr* 
Bbuttbl.     See  AuUwritik, 
Bbvan.    Silver  nitrate  test  for  cottonseed  oil«  n, 

137 
See  also  Cross, 
and  Cross.     Determination  of  the  softening 
point  of  fats,  11,  53 
Bbtbrxnck.     Culture  yeast,  I,  ai6 
Maltase  in  yeast,  i,  21  x 


Bbybrinck.      Proteolytic  enxyme   in    yeast.    1, 

212 
Beys.    Estimation  of  glycerol  in  wines,  ix.  221 
Bxythibn  and  Atbnstadt.     Analysis  of  mouth- 
washes, in.  498 
Bohrisch   and    Dbxtsr.    Estimation   of  th« 
extract  from  tea.  vx,  622 
Bianchi   and   di    Nola.      Saccharin,    detectioa 
of,  in  foods  and  beverages,  iix.  432 
isolation  of.  from  fatty  oils,  xzx,  433 
BxANcmNi,  G.     See  F,  CanMoneri. 
BiBBRFBU).     Gljrcuronic  acid,  xx.  S75 
BiCKB&N.     Casimirol,  xx,  488 
Bidbt,  a.     Action  of  light  on  aniline  and  tolni- 

dine,  vx,  54 
BxBL.  J.     Fractional  distillation  of  mineral  bura- 

ing  oils,  in,  128 
BiBRUNG.     See  SckuUe. 
BiBRNATR.     Detection  of  bensoic  add  in  batter. 

IX,  282 
BiBRRY  and  Gruzbwska.    Estimation  of  ^yco- 
gen,  IX,  608 
Hazard  and  Rang.    Sugar  content  of  eggs,  n. 
620 
BlGBix>w.     Cinnamic  acid,  estimation  of.  ixi.  43S 
Salicylic  acid,  estimation  of,  in  wine,  iii,  483 
Wines,  analysis  of,  i,  165 
estimation  of  sulphurous  add  in,  x,  174 
and  Bacon.    Tin  in  canned  foods,  vni,  339 
Cook.     Caseoses,    estimation    of,    in    pep^ 
tonised  milk,  vixx,  220 
Meat  bases,  estimation  of  nitrogen  in,  viii. 
301 
extracts,  analyses  of,  vxn,  401,  402 
estimation  of  peptones  in.  vm.  409 
composition  ot,  Vixx,  397 
manufacture  of,  vnx,  39S 
yeast  extracts  as  an  adulterant  of.  viu, 
416 
Peptones,  estimation  of,  vnx,  397.  409 
McEutOY.     Determination  of  sugars  in  milk. 

1.370 
MuNSON.     Estimation  of  metals  in  canned 
foods,  vxn,  342 
Biggs.     See  Scndder. 
BiGXNBLLX.    Aristoquinine.  ix.  5x9 

Kemer  test  for  quinine  sulphate,  vx,  521 
BxGXNBLLi,  P.     Quinine  tannate,  vx,  530 
BxGNAMX  and  Tbstoni.     Parsley  oil.  iv,  369 
BiGNON,  A.     Cocaine  bensoate,  vi,  327 
BiGNON.  M.    Alkaloid  in  coca  leaves,  vx.  351 
BXLX.ON.     Estimation  of  glsrcerol  in  wines,  i,  167 
BiLTZ.     White  Peru  balsam,  in.  455 
BiNBAU.     Preparation    of    ammonium    cyadde, 

vn,  47a 
BiNG.     Copper  in  rubber  goods,  iv,  138 
BiNZ  and  Rupfbrath.     Estimation  of  indigotin 
by  reduction  with  sodium  hydrosulphite, 
V,  400 
and  Rung.    Estimation  of  indigo,  ix,  428 
BiRCKBNSTOCK.    Hybridisation  of  true  and  spike 

lavender  flowers,  ix,  363 
Bird.    Assay  of  belladonna  plaster,  yi.  31S 

Filter  tube  for  use  in  the  estimation  of  slkir 
loids  with  Mayer's  reagent,  vi.  193 
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Bird,  P.  C.  J.     Estimation  of  morphine  in  pare- 
goric. Vl»  431 
BiscHOFF  and  Nastvogbl.     Dry  distillation  of 

colophony,  iv,  36 
Bishop.  Purfuraldehyde  test  for  sesame  oil,  n,  144 
Linseed  oil,  rotation  of,  xi.  338 
Oila,  determination  of  the  dryixig  properties 

of,  II,  38 
Olive  oil.  rotation  of,  iv,  198 
Brrro.     Sodium  nitroprosside  test  for  ketones, 

VII,  531 
VON  BiTTO,  B.     Extractionof  lecithin  by  Schulse's 

process,  vii,  283 
Black,    ^-hydroxybutirric  add,  IK,  578 
Black,  J.  W.     See  T.  Cockburn. 
Blackadqbr,  T.     See  7.  Walkgr, 
Blacklbr,  M.  Bennett.    Resins,  iv.  z 
Blaise.     Chamomile  oil,  Roman,  xv,  338 
Blake.    Occurrence  of  asphalt,  ni,  58 

See  BaUs. 
Blakeman.     Patent  drying  oil.  11,  157 
Blank  and  Pinkbnbeiner.     Formaldehyde,  esti- 
mation of,   by  the  hydrogen  peroxide 
method,  i,  261 
Methyl  alcohol,  estimation  of,  in  formalde- 
hyde, I,  93 
Blankska.  J.  J.     See  W.  AUttrdavan  Ekenstein. 
Blarez,  C.     Test  for  red  coal-tar  dyes,  v,  350 
Blathekwick.     Urine,  composition  of,  DC,  571 
Blau.     Extraction  of  colchicine,  vii,  9 
Blbnn*  p.     Coagulation  of  egg-albumin,  viii,  434 
Block.     See  Duustan. 
DE    Blobmb,    Swart   and   Tbrwen.    Colloidal 

nitrogen  in  urine,  DC,  575 
Bloxam.     Indigotin,  estimation  of,  v.  394 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  reduction  of.  vii,  536 
Strychnine,  colour  reactions  for,  vi,  453 
SeeGaMfil. 
Bloxam.  C.  L.     Bromine  as  a  reagent  for  alka- 
loids, VI,  189 
Bloxam.    W.    P.     Indigotin   tri-   and   tetrasul- 
phonic  acids,  v,  388 
See  it.  C.  Ptrkin. 
and  Perkin.     Extraction  of  indirubin,  v.  397 
Blum    and    Field.     Measurement    of    rennin 
hydroljrsis,  viii,  11 
and   PuLD.     Estimation  of   the  x>roteoclastic 
power  of  pepsin,  viii,  494 
Blumann  and  Zbxtschel.    Nerol,  oc,  343 
Bluice,  G.     See  id,  Busch. 
Blumbnfeld.     See  Schnnder. 
Blumbnjeld  and  Seidel.     Cocoanut  oil,  composi- 
tion of,  II.  188 
Palm-nut  oil,  volatile  fatty  adds  in,  11,  X95 
Blumer.     See  Gnehm. 
Blunt,  T.  P.    Assay  of  ipecacuanha,  vii.  45 
Blyth.  a.  W.     Cocoa-red,  vi,  699 
estimation  of,  vi,  7x0 
Caffeine,  sublimation  of,  vi,  583 
Progs,  sensitiveness  of,  to  picrotoxin,  vii,  163 
Logwood  test  for  alum  in  flour,  x,  457 
Milk,  detection  of  colouring  matter  in,  v,  660 
Muscarine,  detection  of,  in  cases  of  poisoning, 

VII,  386 
Pepper,  vii,  57 


Blyth,  A.  W.    Subliming  point,  determination  of, 

I,  17 
Sugar,  estimation  of,  with  Pavy's  solution. 

I.  332 
Tea,  detection  of  foreign  leaves  in,  vi,  633 
Tin  in  canned  fruit,  viii,  338 
Wheat  ash,  mineral  constituents  of,  1,456 
Wheaten  bread,  analyses  of,  i,  459 
Wines,  detection  of  artificial  colour  in,  v,  655 
and     Robertson.    Glyceryl     steaxx>-palmito- 
butyrate  in  butter  fat,  11,  380 
Boas,  J.    Paraphenylenediamine  hydrochloride 

test  for  blood,  vni,  535 
Boasson.    See  NdUing. 
Bockbfontainb.    See  Sic. 
B0CKLI8CH.     Methylamine,  presence  of  ,[in  putrid 
fish.  VII.  345 
Methyl-guanidine  from  impure  cultures  of 
vibrio  proteus  in  beef-broth,  vii,  306 
Bodbnbbnder.    Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  beet- 
root molasses,  i.  356 
BoDNER.    See  Stokgs. 

B(k:KBR  and  Hahn.    Pine  needle  oil.  ix.  373 
BoEOBCXBR.    Berberine,  vx.  553 
BOdeker.     See  Fischer. 
BoBGB.    Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  90 
BObmer,  C.     Mode  of  oocurrence  of  nitrogen  in 

various  vegetables,  vix,  338 
BOEHRINGBR   and   S6BHNB.    /9-Chloromorphide. 
VI.  389 
Lactic  acid,  impurities  in.  vn,  443 
BoEKHouT  and  Dk  Vries.    Lactic  acid  in  cheese, 

VIII.  347 
B5LSXNG.    See  VmrUy, 

BoBMER*    Unsaponifiable  matter  of  linseed  oil. 

XX,  x88 
B6uEa..    Beef  and  mutton  tallow,  composition  of. 
XI.  308 
Lard,  detection  of  beef  and  mutton  fats  in.  ix, 

178 
Nickel,  detection  of,  in  hardened  oils,  dc,  134 
Ph/tosterols  from  various  oils,  11,  486 
See  Baumann,  TCint,  VffAmann* 
and  Lbschlt-Hansbn.    Examination  of  hard- 
ened oils,  XX,  133 
BOmxr.  a.     Predpitation  of  albumoses,  viii,  397 
BoKEKEN  and  Waterman.     Estimation  of  sal- 
icylic add.  DC,  301 
BoBTTiNGER.     Gallotannic  add,  ix,  385 

Linseed  oil,  extraction  of,  from  paint,  11,  339 
BOttinger.    Formula  of  querdtannic  acid,  v.  36 
B5TTINGER,  C.    Pehling's  solution,  reduction  of 
by  gallic  add,  iix,  539 
Gallotannic  acid,  purity  of,  v,  33 
BttTTLBR.     Melting  point  of  mastic,  iv,  59 
BoGGS.     Estimation  of  India  rubber,  xx,  33  x 
Bohr.    Saturation  of  hsmoglobin  with  oxygen, 

viXK,  533 
BoHRiscH.     Detection  of  acetone  in  urine,  i,  xo6 
See  Beythien. 
and  RiCHTER.    Buchner  number  for  beeswax, 

IX,  356 

BoKORNY.  T.     Germiddal  properties  of  cinnamic 

add.  III,  437 
BoLAS.     Boiling  point  of  glycerol,  11,  447 
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BoLDYRBLF.     Gftstric  juioM,  acidity  of,  ix.  580 

BoLLBT.     Cultivation  of  flax.  oc.  180 

Bolton,  B.  R.  and  Rbvis,  C    Cacao  batter  and 

its  tubatitttte.  distinction  between,  n. 

ISO 
Pats,  oils  and  waxes,  ix.  126 
See  Cteil  RtHs. 
BoMBR.    Sesame  oil,  xi.  14a 
BoMAMABTiNi.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods 

and  beverages,  in,  433 
BoNANNO.     Bile  pigments,  test  for,  DC,  580 
Bond.  C.  O.     Preparation  and  tasting  of  pure 

pentane,  in,  ixa 
BoNDi.    Seridn,  vin,  ga 
.  and  MOllbr.    Synthesis  of  glyooeholic  acid. 

Tti,  41X 

BONDZINSKI,     DOMBROWSn    90d    PaMBX.      Ozy- 

proteic  acids  in  urine,  vii,  407 
BoNBNKAMP  and  VON  Blk.     Occurrence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  tropical  plants,  vii,  46a 
BoNGAULT    and    Mouchbl<-la*Pos8B.    Estima- 
tion of  cinnamic  acid,  Dc.  aga 
BoNNBT.    Pormaldehyde,  detection  of.  i,  358; 

VIII,  171     • 
BoOLB.    See  Dunstan. 

Booth,  N.  P.    Cacao  beans,  roasting  of.  vi,  686 
Chocolate,  analyses  of,  vi,  694,  695 
Cocoanibs,  analyses  of.  vi.  687 
See  MiniaH, 
BoROAS.    Alkalis  in  cocoa,  vi,  704' 
and  DB  Raczkowsbi.     Estimation  of  glycerol 
in  wines,  i,  168 
BoRLiNBTTO.    See  Baroni. 
BorntrXgbr.    Test  for  aloes,  vn,  144 
BorntrXgbr,  H.    Gutta-percha,  iv,  158,  160 
B0R8HARD,  B.  and  HUGGBNBBRG,  W.    Estima- 
tion of  free  alkali  in  soap,  nc,  ao7 
B08BLBT.    See  Ricknumd, 
Bosbtti,  E.    Veratridine,  formula  for,  vii.  76 

Veratrine,  composition  of,  vii,  7a 
Bosshard.    See  Schulu, 
BoswoRTH  and  Van  Slykb.    Ash-free  casein,  ix, 

595 
See  also  Van  Slyk*, 

BoTHAMLBT,     C.     H.    Absorption    spectra     of 
eosins,  v,  a97 

BoTSCH.     Constitution  of  caffeol.  vi,  650 

BoTTiNGBR.     Estimation  of  glycerol  in  wines,  i, 
168 

BoucHAROAT.    d-Cafflphenc  in  lavender  oil,  iv, 
348 
Spike-lavender  oil,  composition  of,  iv,  350 
Terpineol.  preparation  of.  iv,  380 
and  Tardy.    Russian  anise  oil,  xv.  31X 

BoucHBR  and  db  Boungb.     Detection  of  sac- 
charin in  foods  and  beverages,  in,  43a 

Boudbt.    Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  93 

Bougault.     Estimation  of  salicylic  acid.  in.  483 

Bougbton.    Linseed-oil  ash,  ix,  187.  Z97 

Bougnault,  J.    Solubility  of  picric  acid,  v,  123 

BouxLLBR.    See  Lsvcns. 

BouLBZ.    Estimation  of  alcohols  in  essential  oils, 
IV.  aa8;  ix,  328.  339 

db  Boungb.    See  Bouchtr. 

Bourgbois.    See  SehiU^enbtritr, 


BouRGOiN.    Solubility  of  salicylic  acid.  m.  466 
Boubqublot.    Glucosides,  detection  of.  i.  391 
Guaiaool  test  for  oxydases,  vni.  13 
Keratin,  use  of,  for  coating  pills,  vni«  676 
Keiatoids,  composttibn  of,  vnx,  673 
Meconic  acid,  detection  of,  in  paiegofic,  vi. 

431 
a-Naphthol  test  for  oxydases,  vin.  13 
Phenol  test  for  oxydases,  vni,  13 
BousriBLD  and  Lowry.    Purification  of  acetic 

add,  IX.  90 
BousanNGAULT.    Asphalt,  investigation  of.  rix,  59 

Coooa  nibs,  analysis  of,  vx.  689 
BouvBAULT.    See  Barbier. 

and  Gourmand.    Citronellol.  ix.  341 
Bowman.    Tnssah  silk,  microscopic  appearaaoe 
of.  vin.  641 
Wool  and  hair,  structure  of.  vxii.  677 
microscopic  characters  of,  vni,  681 
Wool-keratin,  vin,  684 
BowsBR,  E.  H.    SpedficatiQns  for  cteoeote  oils. 

in.  369 
BoYBR.     Estimation  of  mineral  matter  in  the 

ash  of  commercial  cane  sugar,  i.  346 
BoYVBAU,  M.    Arttfidal  oil  of  bitter  almonda.  ni. 

431 
Bracounot.    Ammoniacttm.  iv,  91 
Bradlby,  C.  E.    See  H.  U.  Tarter. 
Bradbkaw.    See  La  Wall, 
Brady.    Oxidation  of  aoonitine,  ix,  487 
Braithwaitb.    See  WkiU, 

and  Parr.    Assay  of  opium,  vi,  434 
Bramdbnburg.    Potassium    in    red   oofpnsdcs. 

VIII.  503 
Brandbr.     See  CawU, 
Brandl.    Agrostemmic  add.  vix,  i38 
Brandt.    Estimation  of  indtgotin.  v,  39a 
Brannt.    Asafoetida  oil.  iv.  95 

Linseed  oil  and  cake,  analyses  of  ash  from.  n. 

333 
Osokerite,  in.  55 
Brass.    Terpenes,  iv.  166 
VON   Braun.    Cadaverine.   formation  of,  from 
piperidine.  vn,  348 
Conium  alkaloids,  separation  of ,  vx.  33 1 
Brautigam  and  Edblmann.    Detection  of  horse 

flesh  in  sausages,  vixx.  377 
Brautlbcht.    Sea  Osbom*. 
Brbinl.     Detection  of  magenta   in  orcfail  and 
cudbear,  v,  438 
Set  RHehl. 
Brbmbr.  H.    Horse  flesh,  detection  of,  vin,  379 
Sausage,  detection  of  coditneal-carmiae  in. 
VIII,  381 
Brbtbau.     See  Cateiuuv^. 
Brbth.  P.    Transformer  oils,  xx.  356 
BRBTONNiftRB.     See  CroissanL 
i>ii  Brbvans,  J.     Detection  of  bensoic  add  ia 

food,  in.  41X 
Brbwbr.    See  Orndorff, 
Briand.  .  Detection  of  abrastol,  in.  403 
Briant.     Malt    substitutes,    determinatum   of 
extract  from,  i.  144 
Hop  seeds,  crushed,  vii,  173 
Hops,  preservation  of,  vii.  169 
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Briant  and  Harbian.     Effect  of  the  presence  of 
crashed  seeds  on  the  estimation  of  resins 
inhop«,VTl,  177 
Mracham.    7«Resin  from  hops,  vii,  168 
Resins  in  hops,  estimation  of,  vii.  175 
Tannin  in  hops,  vii,  188 
Bridgbian.  J.  A.     See  G.  B,  F,  Lundell. 
Bribgbr.    Ptomaines,  vn,  341 
Putrefaction  bases,  vii.  35a 
from  culture  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  vii,  354 
Bribgkr,  L.    Preparation  of  potassium  phenyl 

sulphate,  in.  400 
Briggs.     Measurement  of  the  handle  of  pax>er. 
ex,  88 
See  Btrgtheil,  Cross. 
Brioux.     Estimation  of  dicyanamide,  vii,  558 
Brisson.    See  SchrfUUr, 
Broc  and  Gbrlach.     Specific  gravity  of  solutions 

of  cane  sugar,  i,  289 
Broadbbnt.     Effect  of  the  inhalation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  on  frogs,  vn.  466 
Brock.    See  Redman. 
BrOicstbin,  B.     Aniline,  reduction  of,  vi,  57 

^Toluidine,  oxidation  products  of,  vi.  65 
Brokxis.    Purification  of  oleic  acid,  11,  403 
Brook.     See  Hopkins, 
Brooks.    Bassia  mottleyana,  ix.  149 

Champaca  oil,  ix,  3Sft 
Brooks,  R.  O.    Estimation  of  tartaric  acid  in 

cream  of  tartar,  ix,  X03 
Brown.    Properties  of  al(4ns,  vn,  139 

See  Cripps,  Dunstan. 
Brown,  A.  J.  and  Clubb,  D.    Hops,  antiseptic 
power  of,  nc,  SS»*  S53 
estimation  of  antiseptic  i>ower  of,  ix,  558 
and  Ward.     Direct  estimation  of  the  antiseptic 
power  of  hops,  vn.  Z79 
Brown,  H.  B.    Morphine,  vi,  439 
Brown,  H.  T.    Estimation  of  amino-nitrogen  in 
protein  digestion  products,  vni,  486 
Estimation  of  starch,  i,  423 
Nitrogenous  constituents  of  malt,  vin,  105 
Specific  gravity  of  solutions  of  dextrin,  i,  389 
and  Hbron.    Calculation  of  specific  rotatory 
power  and   cupric  reducing  power  of 
sugars,  I,  304 
Reducing  power  of  maltose,  i,  36a,  570 
Specific  gravity  of  sugar  solutions,  i,  289 
MnxAR.    Starch,   estimation   of,   in   plant 
material,  ix,  75 
Sx>ecific  rotatory  power  of  sugars,  i,  306 
Tjrrosine,  estimation  of,  vni.  87 
Morris.    Pentoses,  estimation  of,  in  plant 
extracts,  ix,  66 
Plant  extracts,  analysis  of,  ix,  46 
Tannin,    effect    of,    on    the    activity    of 
enzymes,  viii,  a 
Morris  and  Millar.     Cupric  reducing  power 
of  maltose,  i,  570 
Reducing  sugars,  estimation  of,  DC,  24 
Refractometer  values  for  sugar  solutions, 

IX,  ai 
Specific    gravity,    determination    of,    at 

various  temperatures,  i,  6 
Starch,  estimation  of,  in  cocoa,  vi,  7za 


Morris  and  Millar.    Sugars,  solution  densities 

of,  DC,  19 
Brownb.    Patty  acids  from  butter  fat,  11.  a8o 
Brownb,    C.   a.     Colorimetric   test  for  invert 
sugar  in  honey,  i,  386 

Composition  of  American  honeys,  i.  383 
Brownscombb.  W.  J.     Eucalyptus  oils,  iv.  337 
Brownsoon     Examination  of  caps,  lu,  586 
Brucb,  J.    See  R.  WiUstdUer, 
BrOcxb.     Extraction  of  glycogen,  viii.  376 

See  Bsekurts, 
BrOning.     See  MHsUr. 
Brugbr.     See  Meytr. 
BRUGiftRX.     See  Liudst. 
Brubl.    Camphene.  occurrence  of,  iv,  i8a 

Pustic  extract,  detection  of  adulteration  in, 

V,  4" 
Terpenes,  nr,  166 

Bruhns,  G.     Adenine,  separation  of,  from  allied 

bases,  vn,  337 
Xanthine  and  guanine,  separation  of,  from 

hypoxanthine  and  adenine,  vn,  323 
Brunck.     Synthetic  indigo,  v,  390 
Brunnxr.     Detection  of  saponins  in  beverages, 

VII,  ia9 
Brunnbr.    a.    Solubility   of   coal-tar   dyes   in 

water  and  alcohol,  v,  444 
Brunton,  T.  Laudbr.     Poisoning  by  brudne.  vi, 

465 
Bruylants.    Aldehydes,  estimation  of.   in  es- 
sential oils,  IV,  a34 

in  oil  of  lemon,  iv.  334 
Potassium    thiocyanate,     itresence    of,    in 

saliva  and  urine,  vn,  543 
Bruylants,  G.    Meat  extracts,  analypis  of,  vni. 

397 
Peptones,  analysis  of.  viii,  396 
Bruylants.  J.     Analysis  of  meat  extracts,  viii, 

420 

DB  Bruyn,  Lobry.     Hydraxine,  preparation  of, 

VI.  a4 

Rubber  mixings,  rv,  120 
and  VAN  Bkbnstbin.     Glutose,  xx,  50 
Bryant.     See  also  AtwaUr. 

and  Atwatbr.     Proteins  in  plants,  vin,  95 
Bryknbr.    See  Wagner. 
Brylinsxi.     Indigo,  estimation  of,  ix,  428 

Indigotin,  estimation  of,  v,  393 
BucHXRBR.      Constitution  of   aniline   black,  v, 

316 
Buchbolz.     Ammoniacum,  iv.  91 
BucHNBR.     Beeswax,  action  of  ether  on,  11,  243 

determination  of  the  saponification  value 

of,  II,  253 
effect  of  bleaching  on  the  constants  of,  n, 

345 
test  for,  n,  356 
Berberine,  vi,  551 
Gambogic  acid,  formula  of,  v,  4x6 
Ghedda  wax,  11,  369 
Indian  and  Chinese  beeswax,  n,  369 
and  Mbisbnhbimbr.    Lactic  acid,  estimation 
of,  VII.  437.  440 
formation  of,  in  wine,  vn,  430 
Rapp.     Enzyme  in  yeast,  i,  309 
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BucHNBK.  E.     Fermenting  enzyme,  zymase,  in 
yeast,  i.  a  13.  2x4 
Glycogen-splitting  enzjrme  in  yeast,  i,  312 
BucKLBY.     Tests  for  helindone,  v,  534 
BucsMASTSR.     Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  vin,  523 
Malachite  green  test  for  blood,  viii,  525 
and  Gardner.     Detection  of  traces  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  blood,  vixi,  533 
BucKMASTBR,  G.  A.     See  /.  A.  Gardner. 
BucKNBR,  W.  A.     Asafoetida,  iv,  94 
BuDAi,     K.     Trimethylamine     and     ammonia, 

estimation  of,  DC,  469 
BuDDB.     Rubber,  acetone  extraction  of.  xv,  125 
estimation  of,  xx,  33 

pure,  estimation  of,  in  raw  rubber,  iv,  xio 
vulcanisation  of ,  iv,  1x5 
vulcanised,  estimation  of  sulphur  in,  iv,  140 
and  SCHON.     Use  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  Kjeldahl  analysis  of  refractory  sab- 
stances,  VIII,  49 
BuBB.     Preparation  of  cyanides,  vn,  474 
BuGLiA.     Electrical  conductivity  of  homogenised 

milk,  VIII,  an 
BuiGNBT.     See  Peligot, 

BuisiNB.     Beeswax,  effect  of  bleaching  on  the 
constants  of,  11,  24$ 
paraffin  hydrocarbons  in.  11,  243 
See  DwHUier. 
BuisiNB.  A.  and  P.    Estimation  of  the  hydro- 
carbons in  beeswax,  11,  258,  359,  260 
BujARO,   A.     Estimation  of    glycogen  in  flesh, 
viii,  282 
See  Klinger, 
BuKOWSKY.     Ph3rtoster61  from  oil  of  lycopodium 

seeds,  11,  485 
Bull.     Cod  liver  oil,  composition  of,  ix,  2x5 
Fish-liver  oils,  xi,  221,  223 
Herring  oil.  xi,  226 
Porpoise  oils,  11,  231 
Sardine  oils,  n,  225 
Seal  oil,  ix.  226,  227 
Sperm  oil,  fatty  acids  from,  xx,  235 

iodine  value  for,  11,  240 
Whale  oils,  11,  228,  229 
Buixb.    See  Hayduck. 
Bvhh.  Iupbrial  Institutb.     Copals,  ix,  3x0 
Mjrrrh,  ix,  3x9 
Petitgrain  oil,  I3C,  369 
Thjrme  oil,  ix,  377 
BULLNHBXMBR  and  Sbitz.     Comi>osition  of  Peh- 

ling's  solution,  i.  3x8 
BuNGB  and  Schmibdbbbrg.    Estimation  of  hip- 

puric  acid  in  urine,  vii,  394 
BuNGBNBR,  A     See  Lintner. 
BimGBNBR,  H.     Hop-bitter  /l-acid,  vii.  165 
BUNTZBN  and  Madsbn.     Commercial  aconitine. 

VI.  287 
BuNZBL.     Oxydases,  measurement  of.  ix,  591 
BuRBLL,  G.  A.  and  Robbrtson,  J.  W.     Separa- 
tion of  hydrocarbons,  ix,  230 
BuRGBSS.     Apparatus  for  the  exhaustion  of  or- 
ganised tissues  by  solvents,  i,  78 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  estimation  of,  iii.  44X 
Essential  oils,  estimation  of  aldehydes  and 
ketones  in,  iv,  232 


BuRGBSS  and  Child.     Citral.  estimation  of.  iv, 
276 
Lemon  oil.  iv.  352,  3S4«  355 

estimation  of  aldehydes  in,  iv.  274 
Terpeneless  lemon  oils,  rv,  430 
BuRGBSS,  H.  B.     Test  for  dtronellal.  xv,  270 

Test  for  linalol,  IV,  262 
BuRiAN.     Phytosterols   from    wheat    germs,   n. 
486,  487 
Sitosterol  in  wheat  oil,  11,  148 
BCrkbr.     Spectrum  of  hemoglobin,  viix.  521 
BuRBiANN.     Alkaloids,  detection  and  estimation 
of.  XX,  479 
Digitalis  glucosides,  estimation  of.  vii.  120 
BURMANN,  J.     Estimation  of  caffeine  in  coffee,  vi. 

609 
BuRMBiSTBR.    See  Scktnk. 

BuRNBTT  and  Revis.     Polenske  value  for  mar- 
garine, XX,  X7X 
See  also  Revis. 
BuRNBTT,  J.  F.    Test  for  alkaloids,  vx.  381 
BuROW.     Composition  of  casein,  vxn,  I3x 
Burr.     Dried  milks,  analyses  of,  vxn,  338 

Acid  and  rennet  curds,  analyses  of,  vxxi.  196 
and  Bbrbbrxch.     Milk  sugar,  analyses  of  raw. 
VXXI,  198 
detection  of  sucrose  in,  vixx,  aoa 
Burrows.     See  TUden. 
BuRSCHBLL.     Estimation  of  cyanogen  in  spent 

gas  purifying  tnass,  vix,  520 
BuRSTYN.     Estimation  of  the  free  acid  in  oliTe 

oil,  XX,  no 
Burton.  W.  M.    Estimation  of  mineral  oO  in 
turpentine,  xv,  4x7 
See  Renuen. 
BuRWBXX.     See  Woodman. 
BuscH,  A.     Manufacture  of  santonin,  vu.  152 
BuscR,  M.     Methoxyl  number  of  essential  o&ls. 
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DoKBRowsKi.     See  Bondsinski. 
DoMBRGUB,  A.     Analyses  of  coffee  extracts,  vi. 

678 
DoMUBRGUB,  G.     Colouring  matters  from  meat 
products,  detection  of,  viii,  383 
Colouring  matters  on  wool,  examination  of. 
V,  486,  510,  5X3 
DoNATH.    See  Weiser, 
and    Margoschbs.     Bstimation    of    ferrocya- 
nides  in  the  presence  of  other  iron,  vii, 
49a 
Matrhopxr.    Bstimation  of  sugar  in  soap, 

n.  434 

Strassbr.     Bstimation  of  indigotin,  v,  395 
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DoNK.    See  VeUch, 

DoNOGANY.    Test  for  blood  steins,  viii,  576 
Dons.    Butter*  refractive  index  of  the  fatty  acids 
from,  II.  283 
coconnt-oil.  detection  of,  in  butter  fat,  11.  a84 
DooLiTTLE.     Distinction  between  annatto  and 

ooal-ter  colours  in  butter,  11,  308 
DooLiTTLB.    O.    S.    Torsion    viaooaimeter    for 

lubricating  oils,  iii,  154 
DooLrTTLK,  R.  B.  and  Woodruff,  P.  O.    Estima- 
tion of  the  extract  from  tea,  vi,  6a  3 
DoRAN.     See  Adams. 

DoRftB.    Cholesterol,    oocurrenoe    of.    in    sea 
anemones,  11,  479 
Phytotterol  from  diona  dliata,  11,  486 
See  Cunningham. 
DoRBKUS.    ApiMiratus  for  the  collection  of  gases 

from  canned  meat,  viu.  33a 
DoRKANN.     See  Piloiy. 

DoRMKTBR.     Pat,    extraction   of,   from   animal 
organs  and  tissues,  u,  489;  DC,  aa3 
Hydrastine.  vi,  564 
DoROGi.     See  WiUsUUUr. 
DoTT,  D.  B.    Apocodeine,  vi,  395 

Apomorphine,  formation  of.  in  solutions  of 
morphine  hydrochloride,  vi,  388 
hydrochloride,  vi.  388 
Bismuth  salicylate,  commercial,  iii,  490 
Cineol,  estimation  of,  in  eucalyptus  oils,  rv. 

339 
Ethyl-morphine,  solubility  of,  DC.  soo  . 
Morphine  hydrochloride,  solubility  of,  vi, 

377 
test  for.  VI.  379 
Morphine-narootine  meoonate,  assay  of,  ix. 

503 
Narceine,  melting  point  of,  vi,  399 
Narootine,  constitution  of,  vi,  358 

salu  of,  VI,  401 
Opium  alkaloids,  sepatation  of,  vi,  372 

assay  of,  vi,  416,  4a  z,  424 
Strychnine,  test  for  brucine  in,  ix,  510 
Downs,  C.  R.    See  A,  L.  Dean. 
DowzAKD.    Anise  oils,  rotetion  of,  iv,  313 
BenjBoin,  assay  of  tincture  of,  iii.  453 
Castor  oil,  rotetion  of.  11,  160 

solubility  of,  in  absolute  alcohol,  11,  i6a 
Codliver  oil,  refraction  of,  11,  ai7 
Colocynth  pulp,  stendard  of  oil  in,  vii,  160 
Essential  oils,  solubility  value  of,  iv,  348 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  435,  426 
Oregon  balsam,  iv,  79 
Saffron,  testing  of,  v,  420 
Dragbndorff.    Abietic  add,  melting  point  of. 
IV,  aa 
Alphol  and  betol,  distinction  between,  in. 

499 
Benaoyl  guaiaool.  reactions  of,  lii,  4x6 
Essential   oils,    detection  of  alcohol  in.  iv, 
246 
solubility  of.  in  water,  iv,  221 
See  Zinoffski. 
and  Spohn.    Aoonitum  vulparia,  extraction  of 
the  bases  of,  Vi,  273 
Myoctonine,  vi,  275 


Rbapbr,  W.  p.     Dyestufis.  estimaiion  of.  t. 
480;  DC  419 
Fibroida,  viii,  631;  ix.  623 
Gallic  add  and  ito  allies,  ui.  535 
estimation  of.  in,  S3i.  533 
and  tennic  adds,  separation  oC.  lu.  sag 
Leather,  analysis  of,  v,  105;  de,  411 
Silk,  artificial,  vin,  670 
and  artificial  silk  fibres,  strength  of.  vm. 

664 
test  for,  vin,  647 
Tannins,  v,  i;  iz,  364 

estimation  of,  v,  59f  70,  90 
See  R.  T.  May,  WiUiams. 
and  Davis.    Strength  of  silk  and  artificial  iSk. 
fibres,  vin.  664 
PstLMANN,  E.    Colouring  matteriv  v,  115 

analysis  of,  V,  435 
Wilson.    Tannins,  estimation  of.  v.  59 
Gallic  add.  predpttetion  of,  by  albooio, 

in.  599 

Drbchsxl.    Exhauster  for  tiie  estimation  of  cult 
and  fats,  n,  5 
XTrea,  action  of  heat  on.  vii,  390 
Drbgbr,  W.    Pormation  of  tetrabromodipibeny:- 

amine,  vi,  96 
Drkbbr.    Lactolin,  vn,  447 

Titanic    and    lactic   adds,   compoandt  of. 
used  in  the  leather  industry,  vii.  41S 
DimtscmnDT.    Cyanogen,   estimatioo  of,  ?n. 

456,  51ft 
Van  dbm  Drsssbn  Makxbuw.    Estimation  cf 

saccharin  in  cocoa  powder,  in,  436 
Drinkwatbr.     See  Fownet. 
Druitt.    Liquid  essence  of  beef.  vui.  393 
DuBiN.    See  Rainiss. 

Dubois.     Carbon  disulphide.  use  of ,  in  the  ex- 
traction of  wines,  m.  477 
Salicylic  add.   separatiMi  of.  from  tinsed 

tomatoes,  in,  486 
Starch,  estimation  of,  in  cocoa,  vi,  712 
Yellow  silk,  colouring  matter  of,  vin.  633 
and    ViGNON.     Poisonous    properties  of  ■- 
phenylenediamine.  vi,  106 
Dtx;HX2BK.     See  Bertrand. 
DucLAUX.    Acetic  add  homologues,  rate  o(  d>*- 
tillation  of.  i,  SI9 
Coooa  ash.  vi,  698 
Patty  adds  in  butter  fat.  ii,  280 
Du  Clauxi.    Culture  yeast,  i.  21s 
DuDLXT.  W.  L.    Spigdine.  vi.  235 
DCggxli.    Bacteriology  of  masun,  viii.  137 
DOring.    Antimonin,  vn,  447 
DuLiftsB.    Constente  for  croton  oil,  11.  173 
Dumas.    Chemical  compodtion  of  yeast,  i,  208 
Dunbar.    Estimation  of  tartaric  and  malk  aais, 
IX,  108 
See  Denis. 
DuMBAR,  P.  B.  and  R.  P.  Bacon.    Estimatioo  d 

malic  add  in  fruit,  ix,  98 
Duncan,    W.    Solubility   of   turpentine  oil  ia 

acetic  add,  iv,  409 
DuNLAP.    See  MaUinekndL 
and  GiLBSRT.    Pat-splitting  ensymes.  no.  99> 
Sbbnk.    Drying  oils,  n,  360 
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ly^junjof.    Beef  and  mutton  fats,  cryttaUication 
of,  II,  3a  It  322 
Halphen's  test  for  cottonseed  oU  ai>plied  to 

lard,  II,  331 
Horse  fat  and  oil,  zi,  79*  906 
Bianow  fat  from  oz  booet,  n,  305 
Spermaceti,  detection  of  paraffin  in,  li.  277 
Sperm  oil.  constants  for,  ti,  236,  337*  375 
detection  of  mineral  oils  in,  11,  3381  S39 
iodine  value  for,  n,  240 
saponification  of,  n,  333,  934 
Tallow.    Iodine  ▼aloe  for.  oil,  11.  soa,  S03 
See  TkomsoH, 
DuNSTAN.    Composition  of  linseed  cake,  11,  326 
See  Cash. 
and  Andkbws.    Bikliaeonitine,  vi,  37  x.  373 
Indaoonitine,  vi,  368 
Bloch.    Salicylic  add,  add  impurities   in 

III.  471 
melting  point  of,  m,  467 
BooLB.    Vesicating   constituent   of   croton 
oil.  IX,  X73 
B ROWN.    Alkaloid  in  hyoscyamus  muticus.  vi.  3 1 8 
Cakm.    Aoonitine.  commercial,  vi.  387 
composition  of,  vx,  359 
hydrolysis  of.  Vi,  363 
permanganate  of,  vi,  197 
potassium  permanganate  test  for,  vi,  361 
Bensaconine,  acetyl  derivatives  of,  VI,  364 
Diaoetyl  aconitine,  vi.  a63 
Dibensoylaoonine  and   tetracetylaconine. 

VI.  364 
Hydrastine,  test  for.  vi,  567 
Piperovatine  in  piper  ovatum,  viz,  54 
Pseudaoonitine,  vi,  370,  371 
Pyraconitine.  vi,  365 
Chaston.    Phytosterol  from  roots  of  scop- 

olia  camtola,  11,  485 
HAxmisoN.    Alkaloidal  aurichlorides,  vi.  196 

Aurichlorbensaoonine,  vx.  364 
Hnntv.    Composition  of  aconitine.  vi.  359 
and  Auxj>.    Identification  of  cMleztrose 
in  phaseolunatin,  i.  393 
Incb.    Composition  of  aconitine.  vi.  358 
JowsTT.    Aoonitine  aurichlorides.  vi,  36z 
periodide.  vi.  360 
Methyl  aconitine.  vi,  363 
Raksom.    Assay  of  belladonna  root.  vi.  314 
Rkad.    Japaoonitine  and  aconitine.  vz.  366 
Shxphxako.    Aurochlorcaffeine,  vi.  170,  196 
Shobt.    Ezhaustefs,  i,  78;  11,  4 
Loganin,  vi,  468 

Nuz  vomica,  assay  of  the  official  prepara- 
tions of.  VI,  473 
TicKLB.    Estimation  of  aconitine,  vi,  383 
and   Jackson.     Methyl-bensaconine.    vi, 
365 
Dunstam,  W.  R.    Borax  test  for  glycerol.  11,  455 
DuNWODT,  R.  G.    Turpentine  oil,  adulteration 
of,  IV.  409 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  408 
DupONT.    Refractometer  values  for  lard  and  its 
substitutes,  II,  319 
and  GuBSLAU.     Rose  oil,  iv,  386 
Labaunb.    Estimation  of  geraniol,  n,  339 


DupouY.    Detection  of  heated  milk,  viii,  k68 
DilPBft.     Nitroglycerin  explosives,  estimation  of 
water  in.  lu.  593 
Spirits,  determination  of  the  fusel  oil  in,  i.  518 
Wines,  detection  of  foreign  colouring  matters 

in.  x,  180 
SeeGiror^ 
Dtx^UBSNBL.    Commercial  aconitine,  vi,  387 
DuBAND.    Detection  of  saccharin,  a.  389 

HuGUBNiN.    Indalisarine  and  phenocyanine, 
V.  353 
Muscarin,  v,  343 
VON  DuRAND.    Hydrastine,  vx,  564 
Duband-Clatb.    Distinction    between    natural 

asphalt  and  coal-tar  pitch,  in,  64,  65 
DuBiBN,  B.    Bstimation  of  tannin,  v,  pa 
DuRRANS.    Aniseed  oil.  ot.  351 
DuTOiT.  P.  and  M.  Duboux.    Estimation  of  tar- 
taric, malic  and  sucdnic  adds,  xz,  109 
DuviLLZBR.  B.     Synthetic  bet&Ines,  vii,  373 
and  BuxsiNB.    Amines  in  vinasses,  vi,  15 

Modification  of  Hofmann's  method  for  the 
separation  of  amines.  Vi.  7 
Dime.    Lard  oil,  spedfic  gravity  of  the  mixed 
fatty  acids  from.  11,  X99 
Methyl  alcohol,  estimation  of.  in  formalde- 
hyde, I.  93 
Soap,  estimation  of,  in  crssylic  add  sheep 
dips.  III.  33  z 
Dime.  M.    Composition  of  lavender  oil,  zv,  347 
DvoRKOViTCH.  P.     Tea,  analysis  of,  vi.  600 
estimation  of  caffeine  in.  vi.  608 
of  tannin  and  fermentation-products  in, 
VI,  6z6 
Dtbr,  Bbrnaro.    Analyses  of  chicory,  vi,  674 
Dyxonx>,  T.  S.     Hyoscyamine  in  lettuce,  vz,  3x1 

See  Cripps. 
Dtnamitfabrzk    8CHX.BBUSCR.     Estimation    of 
glycerol  by  Shukoff  and  Schestakoff's 
method.  11,  463 
Dtson.     Estimation  of  thiocyanates  in  gas  liquor. 
VII.  554 


E 


Eastbs  and  Tbrry.     Analyses  of  cocoa,  vz.  687, 
689 

Baton.     Assay  of  opium,  vi.  438 

Ebbr.     Eseridine,  vii,  39 

Meat,  tests  for  decompodtion  in,  viii,  3x3, 313 
Rubreserine  and  eseroline,  vii,  36 

Eblbr.    Estimation  of  hydrasine,  vi,  a6 

EcALLB.    Assay  of  aconite,  vi.  379t  38x 

EcKART.    Rhodinol,  zv,  36z 

EcKBRT.    See  Meytr. 

EcKLBS.    See  Shaw, 

Edbuiann.    See  BrotUigam. 

Edbr.    Alkaloids,  detection  and  estimation  of.  oc, 

479 
EoBB,  J.  M.    Tea.  analyses  of,  vi,  599 
estimation  of  tannin  in,  vi.  619 
Edlbfsbn.     Morphine  poisoning,  vi.  437 

Resordnol,  action  of,  on  ^naphthaquinone, 
zii,  338 
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Edmbd.    Investigation  of  ttxe  eUidin  reaction  for 

oils,  II,  40 
Bdson.     Sugar  analysis,  ix,  49 
Bduaroopf.    Transformation    of    india-rubber 

latex  into  india-rubber,  w,  los 
Edwards.    See  Orton 
and  Orton.    Estimation  of  acetic  anhydride 
in  acetic  acid,  oc,  90 
EmoNT.    Non-identity  of  trehalase  and  dias- 
tase, I,  axa 
Oxidising  ferment  in  yeast.  i«  ais 
Bgbr.    See  Dtusstn. 
Ehlbrt.    See  AUhn, 

Errknbbrg.     Dimethylamine  in  poisonous  sau- 
sages. VII.  3Sa 
Eseramine,  vn,  30 
Beeroline,  vii,  36 
Ehrucb,  p.  and  Wbmdbl.    Separation  of  valine, 

leucine  and  toHleucine.  viu,  2$ 
BrrstrAm.    Lotahistone.  viii,  91 
EiBBR  and  Hub.    Polymerisation  of  turpentine, 

K.  381 
BiBNSR     and     Muggbntbalbr.     Hexabromide 

test  for  linseed  oil,  oc,  191 
EichrngrOn.    See  Gratbt. 
BfCBORN.     Beeswax,  determination  of  the  saponi- 
fication value  for,  ll,  353 
Camaftba  wax.  acid  value  for,  11,  971 
EicHWALD.    Analysis  of  mucin,  viii.  638 
BiGBL.  G.    Tests  for  cocaine  in  the  presence  of 

the  eucaines,  vi.  334 
EijKifAN.    Specific  rotation  of  hydrastine,  vi,  567 
BiLOART.    Reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  by  potas- 
sium cyanide,  vii.  474 
BiNBBCK.    Meat  extracts,  nc,  6x5 
BiNBBRG,    p.    Behaviour   of    myoctonine    with 

alkali  hydroxide,  vi,  376 
BiNHORM.    Bensidine  test  for  blood,  viii.  334 
Ecgonine,  oxidation  of,  vi,  337 
and  Marquardt.    J-Cocaine.  vi,  338 
Pfbiffbr.     Disalicylide.  in,  499 
EissNSCHMXL  and  Copthornb.    Test  for  fish  oils 

in  vegetable  oils,  ix,  189 
BiTNBR.    Austrian  galls,  composition  of,  v,  35 
Pseudo-tannins,  xx.  409 
Tannin  extracts,  adulteration  of,  v.  X04 
determination  of  colour  in.  v,  9S 
VAN  Ekbnstbin,  W.  Albbrda  and  Blanksma, 
J.  J.    Estimation  of  aldehydes  in  essen- 
tial oils,  IX,  336 
See  Lobry  de  Bruyn. 
Bkin,  C.     Commercial  quinoline,  vi.  154 
Bkroos.     Estimation  of  alkaloids,  vi,  180 
Blbornb.  W.     Cinchona  barks,  vi,  480 
Blion.    Estimation  of  sugars,  xi,  33 
VON  Elk.     See  Bonenkamp. 
Bllbnbbrgbr.      Composition  of    casein,    viii. 

xax 
Ellingbr.    Cadaverine.  vii,  348 

Ptomaines,  formation  of,  vii,  343 
Putrescine.  vii,  347 
Elliott.    Closed  oil-tester,  in,  135 

Nitroglycerin,  solubility  of,  iii,  S70 
Elliott.   A.   H.     Estimation  of  anthracene  in 
tar.  III,  386 


Bixxs.     Pixed  oils,  determination  of  the  temper- 
ature on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
to,  IX,  59 
Hardened  oils,  xx,  133 

nickel  in.  ix,  tas 
Oils,  hydrogenation  of,  xx.  laa 
Ellis.  C.  J.    Estimation  of  oxalates  in  cyanide 

■olutsons,  vxx,  493 
Ellr(M>t.    See  Porow. 
Elsdon.     PRtty  acids  in  fats,  dc,  ir8 
oee  i^wwrtwmgKM 
and  Hawlbt.     Detection  of  ••dnlteratioa  of 
linseed  oil,  ix,  194 
Elvovb.    Volumetric  estimation  of  hydrastine. 

VI,  569 
Elvqvx,  B.  .  Estimation  of  formaldehyde;  i.  s6q 
Blxr.     Pamesol  from  citroneUa  oil.  ix,  346 
in  paimarosa  oil,  ix,  347 
German  spearmint  oil,  xx.  373 
Lavender  oils,  constituents  of.  xx,  363 
Bmbdbn  and  Scman.     ^-Hydroxyb«tyrsc  add, 

estimation  of,  xx,  578 
BiiDB,  H.     Arecolidine,  ix,  480 

Recognition  of  inethylaniline  and  dimethyl- 
aniline,  in  the  presence  ot  each  other,  vi. 

93 
Embrson.     ^-Hydzoxirphenylethylanmie,  forma- 
tion of,  in  the  autolysis  of  pancress,  vn, 
346 
Stearic  add,  estimation  of.  in  mixtnrei  of 
fatty  acids.  xi«  394 
EiCBRy.    Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  438 

Specific  gravity,  calculation  of,  from  Bsnnil 

hydrometers,  x,  10,  is 
Tin  in  canned  foods,  vxn,  339 
See  SckwtiniU. 
Embry,  W.  O.    Aoetanilide  and  phenscetia.  esti- 
mation of,  in  admixture,  ix,  472 
and  Palkin,  S.    Antipyrine,  estimaHon  of.  n. 
470 
Emxch.  P.    Glycocholic  add.  vii.  4x3 
Ekingbr.     Solubility  of  theobromine,  vi,  $9' 
Ebimbrling.     Milk-globulin,  viii.  131 

"  Yeast-glttcase,"  i,  six 
Bmmbrt  and    Rbxmgrubbr.     Dimethylnsphtha- 

lenes,  iix,  351 
Emmbt  and  Grindlby.    Estimation  of  crcatiiUBe, 

VIXX,  397 
Endbmann.  Asphalt,  iodine  absorption  for.  m,  92 
Shellac  analysis,  ix,  3x3 

valuation  of,  xv,  73 
See  ProchoMha. 
and  Paxslby.     Driers,  xi,  360 
Engbl.     Casein,  precipitation  of,  in  human  raili 
VIII,  133 
Elastin,  properties  of,  vxif.  633 
and  KiBNBR.     Poisonous  effect  of  tdttyleoe- 
diamines,  vi,  108 
Engbl,  A.    See  Tschirch, 
Engbl,  G.     Estimation  of  indigotin.  v.  402 
Engbl.  R.     Indicators,  ni.  553 

Poirrier's  soluble  blue  as  an  indicator,  m.  55^ 
Engbland  and  Kutschbr.    Pormation  of  asm- 
tine  guanidylbtttylamine  from  eigot,  vn, 
351 
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ENGBI.HARD  and  Latschinow.     Phenol-sulphonic 

acids.  III.  393 
Engklhardt.     Morphine,  estimation  of.  ix,  5«>8 
and  JONBS.     Cinchona  alkaloids,    titration  of, 
VI.  498 
Cresotic   add,    detection   of,    in    salicylic 

acid,  m,  473 
Morphine  sulphate,  DC,  497 
Winters.    Morphine  aalts.  K,  497 
Bnglbr.     Petroleum,  crude,  assay  of.  ill,  48 
formation  of,  in,  37 
Hanoverian,  iii.  44 
Viscosimeter,  viii,  606 
and  DiBCKHOFF.     Solubility  of  cresol  in  sodium 
acetate  and  sodium  valerate,  ni,  33 1 
Ubbblohdb.     Separation   of   hydrocarbons 
IX,  232 
Bnnis.     Preparation  of  linseed  oil,  dc.  180 
Bnz.     Aluminium  acetate  in  acetic  acid,  ix,  91 
Bphraim.     H<ibl  process  for  the  determination  of 

the  iodine  value  of  fats  and  oils,  11,  3 1 
Bppingbr,  p.     Hematoporphyrin,  viii.  553 
Bpstbin.   E.  and  Polonyi,  H.    Estimation  of 

paraffins  by  picrate  method,  n.  339 
Brban.     See  SchmidL 
Bromann.     Alkaloids,  test  for,  vi,  aoo 
Clove  oil.  IV,  331 
Coffee,  volatile  oil  of,  vi,  650 
Linolenic  acid,  chemical  composition  of*  IX, 

i8s 
Potassium  cyanate,  preparation  of,  vii,  537 
and  Bbdporo.    Linseed  oil,  composition  of,  11, 
330 
Linolenic  acid  of  linseed  oil,  ix,  184 
and  HuTH.     Alcohol  in  rose  oil.  rv,  384 
Brdmann.  B.     Methyl  anthranilate  in  essential 
oils.  IV.  364 
and  H.     Geraniol,  detection  of,  nr,  a6i 

Methyl  anthranilate  in  neroli  oil.  iv,  367 
Brdmann,  H.     Patent  blue  V,  v,  243 

Solphur  dyes,  v,  375 
Brlbnbach.     Hair-dye,  viii,  680 
Erlbnbcbtbr.     Preparation  of  potassium  cyan- 

ide,  VII,  473 
BrlicR.     See  BetudicL 

Srmbn.     Viscosities  of  starch  solutions,  i.  437 
EscrH.     Estimation  of  india-rubber,  ix.  331 
EscHWBiLBR  and  Nabppbn.     Preparation  of  pure 

trimethylamine.  vi,  16 
EsToouRT.  C.    Meat  extracts,  viii,  396 
Etard  and  Bbuont.    Decomposition  of  sodium 

nitroprusside,  VII,  531 
Etiennb  and  Delhayb.     Manufacture  of  meat 

extracts,  viii,  393,  396 
Btti.     Test  for  vanillin,  in,  516 
Btti.  C.     Tannin  of  oak-bark,  v.  34.  35.  36 
E17GLING.     Presence  of  casein  in  milk  in  combina- 
tion with  tri-calcium  phosphate,  vrn,  119 
BuLBR.     Presence  of  acid  in  the  determination  of 

the  activity  of  invertase,  viii,  8 
Evan.     Aconite,  assay  of,  ix,  489 
Copaiba,  adulteration  of.  ix,  313 
Cyanates,  estimation  of,  vii,  541 
Evans.  A.  C.     See  E.  G.  Hastings. 
Evans.  John.    Guaiacom,  iv,  65;  oc.  3IX 
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EvBRS.     Bellici's  test  for  Arachis  oil ,  ix,  1 36 
Crude  storax,  analysis  of.  in.  463 
Linseed  oils,  differentiation  between  boiled 

and  unboiled,  n.  357 
Turpentine  oil,  examination  of,  iv,  433 
See  Liverssegs, 
EwAN.     Estimation  of  sulphides  in  commercial 

cyanide,  vii,  488 
E'WB  and  Vanobrklbbd.     Morphine,  estimation 

of,  IX.  508 
EwBLL,  Cocoa  powder,  analysis  of,  vi,  691 
Sugar  in  coffee,  vi,  643 
See  WUsy. 
and  PRBSCOTT.    Phenol,  detection  of  cresylic 
add  in,  in.  317 
Salicylic  add,  acid  impurities  in,  in.  471 
estimation  of  cresotic  acid  in.  in,  473. 

474 
Ewers.    Polarimetric  estimation  of  starch,  i,  435 
EwiNS.     Cytisine,  constitution  of,  nc,  534 
and  Laidlaw.     Indolethylamine.  vii,  351 
Pyman.     Formation    of    jS-iminasoIylethyl- 
amina  from  histidine,  vii,  350 
EwiNS,  A.  J.     See  Gtorgt  Barger. 
Eykman.     Madeyine,  vi,  353 
Scopoletin.  vii,  34 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  composition  of,  i.  343 
BVNON.     See  Ling. 

Byre.     Cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp.  ix.  x8o 
See  Armstrong, 


Pabinyi.     Morphine,  colour  test  for.  ix,  497 
Pabris.     Estimation  of  glycerol  in  wines,  i.  167 

See  De  Negri,  VUlartcchia. 
Pabris,  G.    Bergamot  oil,  nr,  318 
Pahi-bbrg  and  List.    Preparation  of  saccharin. 
Ill,  438 
Rbmsbn.     Preparation  of  saccharin,  in.  438 
Pahrion.     D^as,  composition  of,  n.  505 
Linseed  oil  and  blown  oils,  ix,  303 
composition  of,  n,  330;  ix,  i8s 
drying  of,  n,  347.  349;  ix,  199 
specific  gravity  of,  ix,  187 
Oils,  drying  of,  n,  36 
Pahrion,  W.    Abietic  add.  iv,  33,  33 

American  rosin,  composition  of,  iv.  33 
Pahrnstxinbr<     Use  of  benzene  in  Muter's  es- 
timation of  fatty  adds,  n,  39a 
Paist.     Composition  of  sheep's  wool,  viii.  683 
Fajans.     Colourimetric   estimation   of   salicylic 

add.  Ill,  484 
Palk.     See  Sherman. 
Palk,  Gborgb.    Animal  bases,  ix,  560 
Palkson,  G.     Cocamine,  vi,  340 
Panto.     Glycerol,  estimation  of,  in  oils  and  fats 

II.  477 
in  soai>-lyes,  li,  478 
Triglycerides,  saponification  of,  n,  13 
See  Zeisel, 
Pargas,    M.    Effect  of  caffeol  on  the  heart's 

action,  vi,  650 
Parnbr.     See  Tschirch, 
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Parnstbinbr.    Almond  oil,  composition  of.  ii, 
loa 
Beef  and  mutton  tallow,  unsaturated  acids 

in.  II.  208 
Cacao  butter.  i>ercentage  of  saturated  acids 

in.  11,  177 
Blaidin  reaction  for  oUs,  11.  40 
Lard,  composition  of,  ii,  317 
Sesame  oil,  detection  of  oottonseed  oil  in.  11. 
146 
Parnstbinbr,  E.    Soluble  ash  of  cocoa,  vi,  706. 

707 
Parr.     See  BraithwaiU. 
and  Wright.     Cinchona  alkaloids,  titration  of. 

VI.  498 

Colchicum  seeds,  assay  of,  vii.  9 
Coniine  in  hemlock,  assay  of.  vi,  933 
Jaborandi,  preparation  of  tincture  of.  vii, 

SI 
Lobelia,  assay  of,  tincture  of,  vi,  ais 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  434 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloids  in.  vi.  319 
Parrbll  and  Goli>smith.     Estimation  of  Prus- 
sian blue  in  silk,  viii,  660 
Pasal.     Estimation  of  tryptophan,  viii.  87 
Passbbndbr  and  Kbrn.    Extraction  of  linseed 

oil  from  linseed,  11.  326 
Paulding.     Estimation  of  cineol  in  eucalyptus 

oils.  IV,  339 
Paust.    Isolation  of  sepeine  from  putrid  yeast, 

VII.  3S3 

Pawcbtt,  J.     Use  of  pip^razine  to  dissolve  uric 

acid  calculi,  vii,  300 
Pawsitt.     Driers,  n,  360 

Estimation   of   basic   substances    in    wood 

naphtha,  I,  loa 
See  Dittmar. 
Pawssbtt,   T.     Bromo-derivatives  of  cinchona 

alkaloids,  vi,  506 
Pbdbr.     Water-content  of  sausage,  ix,  619 
Pbdbr,  B.    Estimation  of  picric  acid.  v.  133 
Pbbmstbb,  J.  H.     Caffeine  in  guarana,  vi,  683 
Pbigbrlb.     See  Valenta, 
Pbilmann,  E.    See  W,  P,  Dreaper, 
Peinbbrg.    Apomorphine,  ix.  499 

Estimation  of  aldehydes,  oc,  387 
Prist.     Calumba,  vi,  575 

Strophanthidine.  formula  of,  vii.  133 
Tannin,  constitution  of.  v,  17.  i9 
Pbld.     Cyanogen,  estimation  of,  in  spent  gas 
purifying  mass,  vii,  521 
Thiocyanates.  estimation  of,  vil,  555 
Pbldhaus.     Estimation  of  cyanogen  contents  of 
bitter-almond  and  cherry-laurel  water, 

VII.  466 

Occurrence  of  vegetable  alkaloids,  vi.  168 
VON  Pbllbnbbrg.     Estimation  of  salicylic  acid, 

IX.  30a 
Pels,  J.     Glue,  determination  of  the  strength  of, 

VIII,  613 

test  for,  VIII,  607 
viscosity  of,  Viii,  606 
Pbnaroli.     Osone  absorption  of  linseed  oil,  11, 

339 
values  for  fixed  oils,  11,  38 


Pbndlbr.     Candle  nut  oil,  11,  149 
Ploricin.  composition  of,  11,  165 
India-rubber,  estimation  of,  ix,  331 
Linseed  oil.  unsaponifiable  matter  in,  11.  333 
Sperm  oil.  fatty  acids  from,  n.  335 

8ai)onification  of,  n,  333 
See  Thorns. 
Pbndlbr,    G.   and   Prank,  L.    Estimation  of 

fatty  acids  in  soap,  ix,  306 
Pbnton.    Test  for  carbohydrates,  1.  303 
and    SissoN.     Detection    of   formic  add  bjr 
reduction  to  formalddiyde,  i.  S2i 
Pbnton,  H.  J.  H.     Detection  of  tartaric  add.  i, 
538 
and  Barr,  G.     Colour  reactions  for  oixaaic 
acids,  I,  486 
VON  Pbrentzt,  J.     Estimation  of  tartaric  add  in 

fruit  juices,  ix,  107 
Pbric.     See  Partheil. 

Pbrnbach,  a.     Isolation  of  tannase,  iii.  526 
Pbrribr,  C     Estimation  of  sulphur  compraads 

in  soap-lye  glycerin,  11,  469 
Fbsca  and  Imai.     Ash  of  Japanese  tobaa».  vi. 

«43 
Mode  of  existence  of  the  nitrogen  in  to- 
bacco, VI,  244 

Pbubrstbin    and    Libbbrmann.        Isomer  of 
gallein,  v,  399 

Pickbndby.     Analysis  of  india-rubber  latex,  a. 
330 

PiBHB.     Detection  of  invert  sugar  in  commercul 
honey,  i.  386 

PiBLD,  W.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in  wood  palp. 
IX.  84 
See  Barger,  Blum. 

FiGUiBR.    Formation  of  ammonium  cyanide,  nr. 

472 
PiLSiNGBR.     Cocoa  butter,  iodine  absorpttoa  of. 

VI,  703 

Linseed  oQ.  rotation  of.  11.  338.  339 

Silk,  action  of  alkaline  coi>per  bjrdroxide  in 

glycerin  on.  viti,  639 
Tussah  silk,  microsoopical  character  of.  viii, 
641 
PiNCX.    See  WaUenstein. 
PiNCKB.    Pibre  in  cocoa  husks  and  powder,  ti.  696 
Pormic  acid  in  acetic  acid,  ix,  91 
Pyridine,  estimation  of,  ex.  .476 
PiNB,  M.  P.    Uric  add,  estimation  of,  a.  571. 

572 
PiNUCNBBiNBR.     See  Biank. 
PiNKBNBR.     Castor  oil,  detection  of  adnltenboo 
of.  II,  163 
Pats  and  oils,  determination  of  the  solidifia- 

tion  points  of,  11,  57 
Linseed  oils,  differentiation  between  boiled 

and  nnboUed,  11,  357 
Rosin  oil,  detection  of,  in  lubricating  oil.  ni, 

174 
PiNZBLBBRG.     Use  of  piperaxine  to  dissolve  aric 

acid  calculi,  vii,  200 
PiORB.     See  Rogier. 
PiRBAS.     Solanidine,  vii,  92 

Solanine,  formula  for,  vn,  90 
preparation  of,  from  potato,  vii.  89 
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PiscBBR.     Melting   point    of   dextrose    phenyl- 
osaxone,  i,  373 
of  salicylic  acid,  lii,  467 
and   Abdbrhaldbn.     Amino-acids  formed    by 
the  hydrolsrsis  of  caaeinogen,  viii,  20 
Digestion  of  proteins,  viii,  471 
Polypeptides  obtained  by  the   hydrolysis 
of  proteins,  viii,  471 
B5DBKBB.     Composition  of  chondrin.  viii, 

625 
DOrpinghans.     Amino-acids  formed  by  the 

hydrolysis  of  keratin  from  oz-hom.  viii, 

ao 
Grubnbrt.     Detection  of  bensoic  acid  in 

meat  and  fats,  EC,  281 
Harribs.    Boiling  point  of  glycerol,  n,  447 
Fractional  distillation  of  essential  oils,  iv, 

224 
Hblfbrich.    Gluoosides,  synthetic,  oc,  545 
Hepp.     Indoline,  3^«  6B.  v.  327 
Indulines,  production  of,  v,  326 
KoxRNBR.    Fluorescence    of    harmine,  vu, 

36 
Lbvxnb  and  Adbrs.     Amino-acids  formed  by 

the  hydrolysis  of  gelatin,  viii,  20 
Passmorb.     Extraction  of  phenylhydrasine 

from  sugar  phenylhydrasides,  vi,  33 
Patnb.     Halphen's  colour  test  for  cotton- 
seed oil,  II.  135 
PfLOTY.     Formation  of  gulonlc   acid   from 

saccharic  acid,  vii,  397 
ScaxLLBNS.     Determination  of  the  water  in 

lard,  II,  320 
TXuBBR.    Formation    of    A-aminophenyl-7- 

lepidine,  v,  359 
PiscHBR,  B.     Detection  of  cresotic  acid  in  sali- 
cylic acid.  III,  472 
Use   of   dimethyl-amino-asobenzene   as   an 

indicator,  v,  135 
FiscHBR,  C.  S.     Estimation  of  glycocoll,  vii,  2zx 
FiscHBR,     B.    Amines,     tertiary,     recovery    of 

from  their  acid  ferrocyanides,  vi.  10 
Amino-acids,  isolation  of.  vii.  2x8 
Caseinogen,    amino-acids    formed    by    the 

hydrolysis  of,  viii,  20 
Meat,  nitrogenous  extractives  of.  viii,  286 
Phenylhydrasine    hydrochloride,  use  of.  for 

the  detection  of  aldehydes,  i,  255 
Protein  digestion  products,  preparation  of, 

V111.  470 
Proteins,  viii.  17 
Purine  and  its  derivatives,  synthesis  of,  vi, 

579 
Skatole.  detection  of,  vii,  254 
Tannins,  constitution  of,  ix,  385 
Trehalase  and  diastase,  identity  of,  i,  2x2 
Uric  acid,  formula  of,  vii,  364 
Xanthine,  preparation  of,  vii,  328 
PiscRBR,  B.  and  O.    Rosolic  acid  and  aurin,  v, 
260 
Skita.     Decomposition  products  of  fibroin 
and  serine,  vixx,  637 
Silk  fibroin,  viii.  93 
PiscHBR,  K.  and  Grubnbrt.  O.     Extraction  of 
bensoic  acid  from  flesh  products,  in.  4x1 


Fischbr,    O.    and    Bbdall.     Formation    of    ^- 
aminophenyW-lepidine,  v.  359 
Bbsthorn.     Formation  of  ^-aminophenyW- 

lepidine,  v,  359 
RuDOPF.    Formation    of    p-aminophenyl-7- 
lepidine,  v,  359 
PrrzPATRiCK,  R.  M.    Estimation  of  moisture  in 
soaps,  DC,  204 
^  Plamand.     Detection  of  saorharin,  n,  289 
Plandbrs.    See  Polin, 

Platau  and  LABSIk.    Citral  and  dtronellal.  sei>a- 
ration  of,  iv,  273 
Geraniol  and  citrondlol,  separation  of.  rv. 

259.  264 
Oleic  acid  in  geranium  oils,  iv,  344 
Sweet-orange  oil,  composition  of.  iv.  359 
VON  Flsiscbl.     Haemometer.  viii,  563 
Plbischkann  and    Morgbn.     Calculations    for 

the  analysis  of  milk,  vni,  163 
Plbissig.    Tolu  balsam,  nc,  297 
Plbroff.    Parahistone,  vxii,  93 
Flbtcbbr.    See  Allen. 
and  Hopkins,  Gowland.     Test  for  lactic  acid, 

VII.  435 
Flbtcbbr.  P.  W.     Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  vi. 

532 
Plburbnt.    Gliadin  ratio  of  flours,  .1.  455 
Flbury.     Detection  of  bensoic  acid,  ix,  280 

Test  for  wine  vinegars,  ix,  94 
Flbury,  G.    Test  for  morphine,  vi,  382 
Florbntin.    See  King, 
Florio.    Solubility  of  morphine,  vi,  375 
FlOckigbr.    Atropine,  test  for,  vi,  306,  307 
Bdellium,  iv.  xoo 
Elemic  add,  xv,  5 
Gerrard's  test  for  atropine,  vi,  306 
Ipecacuanha,  assay  of,  vn,  44 
Lyaconine,  vi.  274 
Mastic,  essential  oil  from,  iv,  59 
Opium,  analysis  of.  vi,  409.  4x9 
Pomegranate  alkaloids,  vi,  230 
Strychnoe  alkaloids,  vi,  441 
Tropeines,  test  for,  with  phenolphthalein,  vi. 
305 
PLf)R8CBBiM.    Ouinocarbonium  salts,  v,  238 
Flury.     Physiological  properties  of  harmaline. 

VII,  36 
V.  PoDOR.    Adds  in  butter  fat,  ix,  152 
FoBRSTBR,  F.    Estimation  of  camphor,  iv,  X99 
FoBRSTBR,  p.     Detection  of  colophony,  xv,  29 
FttRSTBR,     See  Mylius. 

Fobrstbrling,  Hans.     Preparation  of  cyanogen 
bromide,  vn,  46  x 
and  Philipp.     Formation  of  urea  from  cyana- 
mide  salts,  vu,  557 
FoKiN.     Driers,  n,  360 

Linseed  oil,  composition  of,  11,  330 
Oils,  dr3ring*of,  11.  348 

Oleic  acid,  reduction  of,  with  colloidal  plati- 
num, II.  375 
FoKiN,  S.     Determination  of  hydrogen  number 

of  unsaturated  compounds,  ix,  237 
FoKKKR,  A.  P.     Detection  of  carbon  monoxide 

in  blood,  viii.  534 
Pol.     Examination  of  dyed  fibres,  v.  486 
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PoLiN.     Creatine,  estimation  of,  cc,  566 

Creatinine,  estimation  of,  vii,  315;  viii.  397. 

410;  DC,  566,  6x1 
Cystine,  isolation  of,  in  the  hydrolysis  of 

proteins,  vxii,  aa 
Meat  extract  and  yeast  extract,  detection  of, 
viu,  418 
foods,  estimation  of  ammonia  in,  cc,  6xa 
Urea,  estimation  of,  vii,  299 
Urine,  estimation  of  acetone  in,  i,  X09 
of  ammonia  in,  cc,  564 
of  creatinine  in,  vxii,  4x0 
and  Dbnis.    Tyrosine,  estimation  of,  ix,  563 
Uric  acid,  estimation  of,  ix,  571,  57a,  573i 

574 
Vanillin,  estimation  of,  DC,  307 
Benxoic  add,  estimation  of,  iz,  383 
Hippuric  acid,  estimation  of,  ix,  569 
ScHAPFBS.    Estimation  of  uric  acid,  vii,  370 
PoRBBS  and  Kbtth.    Phosphorus  oomxxmnds  in 

animal  metabolism,  ix,  611 
DB  PoRCRAND.    Phenates  and  phenozidea,  xii,  394 
PoRO.     Effect  of  acid  or  alkaline  impurities  on 

hydrolysis  by  enxymes,  viii,  8 
PoRDos  and  Gblis.    Estimation  of  cyanogen  in 

cyanides,  vii,  483 
PoRBKAN,   P.   W.    Estimation  of  aspartic  and 
glutamic  acids  in  protein  hydrolysis,  ix, 

59a 
Proteins  of  linseed,  viii,  iio 
PoRMAN.    See  LaWalL 

PoRMANBK.     Absorption    spectra     of    colouring 
matters,  v,  438,  648 
Eosins,  absorption  spectra  of,  v,  397 
Methsemoglobin,  spectrum  of,  viii,  54x 
FoRMBNTX.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  milk,  iii. 

433 

PoRRBST,    C.    N.     Tests   for    bituminous    road 
materials,  in,  loi 
SeeGftt. 
PoRSTBR.    ^-derivatives  of  camphor,  xv,  aoa 
Protein  matter  of  cocoa,  vi,  698 
and  RiBCBBLMANN.    Alkaloid  in  coffee,  vi,  647 
PoRTBY.     See  Sydney  Young. 
PoRTB,  H.     See  7.  R.  Askwell, 
PoRTiNX.    Saponification,  ix,  xx8 
PoRTMANN,  G.     See  P.  Russig. 
Poster  and  Lambbrt.    Gastric  juices,  ix,  581 
PoucBBT,  A.     Walnut  oil,  ix,  145 
PouQUBT,  A.     Cigar  smoke,  yi,  as  a 
PouRNBAU.     See  WiUsUUUr. 
PowLBR,    H.     Manufacture   and   properties   of 

commercial  acetylene,  iii,  89 
PowNBS  and  Drinkwatbr.     Specific  gravity  of 

aqueous  ethyl  alcohol,  1,1x0 
Pox,     Blown  oils,  xi,  36a 

Linseed  oil,  drying  of,  11,  344 
See  Dobbie, 
and  Baynes.     Blown  oils,  11,  36a 
Pox,  J.  J.  and  Sageman,  P.  J.     Caffeine,  tea  and 

coffee.  VI,  579;  IX,  S»S 
Pox,  W.     Value  of  a  non-mineral  lubricating  oil, 

in,  163 
Prabot.     See  Jean, 
Praoiss.    Test  for  caramel,  v,  640 


Prancbsconi    and    Bargbllini.     DetectioQ   of 

fluorescence   x,  40 
Francis,     Determination  of  the  diastatic  power 
of  enxymes,  viix,  5 
Formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid   in  tropical 

plants,  vn,  46a 
See  Trowbridge, 
and  Young.    Action  of  nitric  acid  on  uo-panf- 
fins,  XX,  a38 
Paraffins,  in,  3 
Polymethylenes,  xx«  336 
PRAN90XS.     Assay  of  kola,  xx,  53^ 

Separation  of  methylamine  and  ammoaia. 
VI,  x8 
Francois,  M.     Estimation  of  pyridine,  vi.  137 
-  Prank.     Decomposition  of  caldum  cjranaiBide 
by  superheated  steam,  vn,  557 
SeeOMM. 
and  Card.    Formation  of  barium  Cfuudeby 
passing  nitrogea  over  barium  csxfaide. 
vxi,  SS7 
Jacobsohn.    Estimation    of    sulphida  of 
antimony  and  mercury  in  rubber,  nr,  143 
Marckwau).    Acetone  extraction  of  rabber, 
nr,  xa4 
Analysis  of  vulcanised  rubber,  rr,  132 
Pbrkin.     Estimation  of  indigo,  in  pretence 
of  starch,  xx,  446 
Frank,  P.     Determination  of  the  gas  value  of  aa 

oil.  Ill,  140 
Frank,  L.    See  G,  Pendler. 
Prankbx.  and  Kblly.     Hydrolysis  of  chitin.  ▼111, 

671 
Prankfortbr.    See  Freund. 
and     Harding.     Unsaponifiable    matter    in 
wheat  oil,  tl,  147 
Prankfortbr,  G.  B.  and  Wbst,  R.    Gasometric 
method  for  the  estimation  of  formalde- 
hyde, I,  a6a 
Frankfurt.    See  SehuUe. 
Prankland   and    Maggrbgor.     Production   of 

saroolactic  acid,  vn,  449 
Franz.    See  RosL 

and  Adubr.    Test  for  arachis  oil,  ix,  xag 
Pranz,  a.     Detection  of  chicory  in  coffee,  vi.  671 
Prasbr  and  Gardner.    Estimation  oC  cfaole^ 

terol,  IX,  aa4 
Frbbsb.     Detection  of  saponin  in  beverages,  tii. 

xa9 
Frbrxch  and  Harnack.    Aponoorphine  hydro- 
chloride, VI,  388 
Frbrxchs.     See  BeckttrU,  Bekre. 
PRBRICHS,  G.    Pyroligneous  acid,  xx,  96 
and  Tapis,  N.  db  Fubntbs.    Emetine  per- 
centage composition  of,  vxx,  39 
Ipecacuanha,  assay  of,  vn,  45 
percentage  of  alkaloids  in,  vn,  48 
Frbsbnxus.    Assay    of    pyrolignite    and    lead 
acetate,  i,  51a 
Detection  of  colouring  matters  in  food.  v. 
653 
and  Makxn.     Estimation  of  phenols  in  soapi 
in,  334 
Prbsbnius,  C.  and  Popp.     Estimation  of  boric 
acid  in  meat  extracts,  vxii,  425 
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Frbsknius,  W.  and  GrDnhut.  L.     Acetate  of 
lime,  assay  of,  i.  sio 
Citric  acid,  estimation  of,  ix,  1x4 
Formaldehyde,  estimation  of,  i,  a6z 
Prussian  blue,  solubility  of.  in  ether  and 

chloroform,  vil,  507 
Salicylic  acid,  estimation  of.  111,  480,  482 
Prkudk«bbrg.    Formation   of    calcium    cyana- 
mide  by  passing  nitrogen  over  calcium 
carbide,  viz.  557 
Prsund.     Berberine,  conversion  of.  to  hydrasti- 
nine,  xx.  53z 
Cevine  oxide,  vii,  76 
Cytisine,  constitution  of.  K,  534 
Hydrastine,  VI,  564 

Maoonin  in  hydrastis  ranadiwisia,  vi,  410 
Morphothebaine,  vi,  406 
Thebaine,  constitution  of,  vi,  356 
and  Bbck.     Aconitine,  composition  of,  vi.  258 
hydrolysis  of,  vi.  363 
Japaconitine  and  aconitine,  identity  of,  vi, 
866 
Bbckbr.     Constitution  of  cotamine,  vi.  358 
PRANKFORTBR.     Coustittttibn    of     narceine,  ' 

VI,  360 
JoACHnc    Globulin,  vxn,  91 
NiBDBRHorRBXM.     Pseudaoonitine.  vi,  271 
WiLU    Specific  rotation  of  hydrastine,   vi, 
566 
Prbudbnbbrg.    Formation  of  calcium  cyanamide, 

Vil,  557 
Prbundlbr,   p.     Detection   of  methyl    anthra- 

nilate  in  essential  oils,  iv,  364 
Prby.     Columbic  acid,  vi,  577 

Soe  Smith. 
pRByBR«    Estimation  of  salicylic  acid,  iiz,  480 
Priocx,  B.    Substitute  for  coffee,  vi,  664 
Fribdkx.    Formation  of  acetophenone,  xii,  427 
and  Crafts.    Formation  of  acetophenone,  xii, 

Pribdbntbai..    Separation  of  casein  from  milk, 
VIII,  184 

PRiBDBxai.    Precipitation  of  casein  in  milk   of 
asses,  viii,  X33 

PribdlXmdxr.    Ouinonoid  constitution  of  phen- 
olphthalein,  v.  263 

VON  Pribdrichs.    Opium,  adulteration  of,  ix,  504 
Mynii,  ix,  318 

Friend.    Drying  of  linseed  oil,  ix,  199 

Pribsb.     Detection  of  bensoic  acid  in  fats.  ix.  282 

Prjstbdt.    See  MOrneir. 

Priswbll,    Specific     gravity     of     commercial 
o-toluidine.  vi,  67 

Priswbll,  R.  J.    Fractional  distillation  of  ani- 
line oils,  VI,  80 

Pritscb.    Synthesis  of  meconin,  vi,  410 

Fritz  and  Zymandx.    Values  for  oaxidised  linseed 
oil,  IX,  200 

Pritzscbb.     Determination  of  the  mean  mole- 
cular weights  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
fatty  acids  from  butter,  11,  288 
Saponification  value  for  Danish  butter,  11, 
286 

Froidbvaux.     Salicylic  acid  in  preserved   eggs, 
IX,  620 


Promm.     Composition  of  artificial  bitter-almond, 
water,  iii,  426 

Prombcb.    Ergot,  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vii,  22 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  421 
Pilocariune,  estimation  of,  vii,  S3 
Pomegranate  alkaloids,  estimation  of.  vi,  231 
Estimation  of  cinnamein  in  Peruvian  balsam, 
IX.  296 

Prommxr.    Acetone,  detection  of,  i.  Z05;  ix.  577 

PrOhling.     Exhauster  for  the  estimation  of  oils 
and  fats,  xi,  5 

PrOhling,  R.    Pat  of  horse  flesh,  viii.  379 

PrOling.     Cane   sugar,   estimation  of,   in    the 
presence  of  rafflnose,  i,  569 

PRYBR.     See  Kohn. 

PucBs.    Boiling  point  of  acetone,  i.  105 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  i.  izo 
of  methyl  alcohol,  l,  86 
See  AbdtrhaUUnt  Cnylhany. 

POhnbr.     Colchicine  derivatives,  activity  of,  ix, 

534 
Toxicological  detection  of  aconite,  ix,  489 
POrstbnbbrg.    See  Sprinknuyer. 
VON  FORTH.     Blood  stains,  test  for,  viii.  572 
Egg  mucin,  viii,  92 
Hemoglobin,  occurrence  of,  viil,  506 
See  V.  CMyhlan, 
and  Charnass*    Estimation  of  lactic  acid,  vii, 

439 
Jbrusalbm.     Estimation  of  tyrosinase,  vixi. 

14 
Puld.     Albumose,  viii,  91 

Change  of  casein  into  paracasein,  viii,  137 
See  Blum,  Spiro, 
and  Lbvxson.    Estimation  of  the  proteoclastic 
power  of  pepsin,  vui,  494 
Fulda.    See  Rutrdin, 
Pullbr,  H.  C.     Cocaine,  ix,  494 

See   JLm    Fm     KtOl€fm 

Punk.     See  AbderhaUen. 

PuNXB.     Preparation  of  oxyhemoglobin,  VIII,  507 


Gabutti.     Detection  of  abrastol  in  wines,  ni,  402 
Gadais,  L.  and  J.    Analysis  of  calcium  citrate 

and  lemon  juice,  i,  563;  ix,  zzo 
Gaoambr.    Berberine,  constitution  of.  vi,  552 
Calumba,  vi,  575 
Mustard  oil,  estimation  of  allyl-thiocarbimide 

in,  IV,  301 
Tea,  estimation  of  caffeine  in,  vi,  609 
^Tetrahydroberberine,    identity     of,     with 

canadine,  vi.  574 
Gadd,  H.  W.  and  S.  C.    Assay  of  belladonna  and 

its  preparations,  vi,  316 
Gabbbl.     Constitution  of  hordenine.  vii,  36 
Gair,  Dickbnson.    Estimation  of  naphthalene 

in  coal-gas  and  spent  oxide  of  iron.  in. 

346 
Galxotti.    Precipitation  of  proteins  by    salts, 

viii.  37 
Galippb.     Cocoa  ash,  vi,  698 
Gallbtly.    See  S  pence. 
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Gaugbb.     Carbon  monoxide,  extraction  of,  from 
carboxyhamoglobin,  viii.  530 
Hemoglobin,  occurrence  of,  viii,  506 
X»reparation  of.  viii.  508,  509 
spectrum  of.  vin,  514 
Oxyhemoglobin,    epedfic   conductivity    of. 
vni.  5x1 
and  Ckopt-Hxll.    Rotation  of    hamoglobin. 
viu,  36.  71 
JONBS.     a-  Nudeopiotein,  viii,  92 
Nucleoproteins,  rotation  of.  vm,  36 
Proteins,  rotation  of.  vni,  77 
Gams.     See  PicUt, 
Ganb  and  Wbbstbs.    Adultenmts  of  turpentine 

oil,  IV.  4a8 
Ganssbk.  B.    See  Hitftur, 
Ganttbr.  p.     Hide-dippings,  valuation  of,  for 
glue-maldng,  viii.  613 
Tannin  assay,  oxidation  method  of.  v.  68 
Gardnbr.     Drying  oils.  ix«  184 

Pnstic  as  a  mordant^ye.  v.  4x0 
Hamatoxylin.  v.  403 

Oils  and  paints,  effect  of  storage  on.  oc,  X96 
Linseed  oil.  effect  of  pigments  ground  in,  ix, 

197 
See  BuckmasUr,  Prastr,  Cretn,  Marsh, 
and  Cartbr.     Wool-gelatin,  viii.  684 

Dbnton.    Extraction  of  indirubin,  v,  397 
Hodgson.    Estimation  of  tannins,  v.  93 
Gardnbr,  J.  Addtkan.    Cholesterol,  11.  479:  ix, 

233 

PhytosteroU  11,  479 
and  BucncASTBR.  Gborgb  Alfrbd.     Hemo- 
globin and  its  derivatives,  viix.  497 
Gardnbr.  W.  M.     Colouring  matters  of  natural 

origin,  v.  383;  S.  437 
Garnbtt,  H.     Estimation  of  dtral  in  essential 

oils,  IV,  370 
Garrbtt.  p.  C.     Asphalt,  analsrses  of.  iii.  88 

Clay,  absorption  of  non-bituminous  matter 

by.  III,  84 
Hydrocarbons,  nx,  i 
Garrod.     Detection    of    hcmatoporphyrin    in 
urine,  VIII,  555 
SeeOftoa. 
Garsbd,  William.    Assay  of  coca  leaves,  vi,  347 
Garsbl.  W.  and  Collib,  J.  N.     Estimation  of 
cocaine  as  di-iodo-cocaine  hydriodide. 

VI.  349 
Gascard.    See  Giort4S. 

Gasch.  R.    Assay  of  ferrocyanide  mdt.  vii.  5x4 
Gasparini.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in  rubber,  ix. 

333 
Gasslbr.    Analyses  of  German  resin  soaps  and 

Sinclair's  soap,  11,  443 
Gastaloi.   B.     Modification  of  Halphen's  test 
for  butter-fat,  xx,  154 
Test  for  cottonseed  oil,  xz,  135 
See  C.  Ptriusi. 
Gattbrmann.     Constitution  of  primuline,  v,  371 
Taste  reaction  of  hydrocyanic  add.  vii,  465 
Gaunt.    Estimation  of  alcohol  by  the  freesing- 
point  method.  I.  X39 
Tbomas  and  Bloxam.     Preparation  of  indi- 
gotin.  V.  386 


OaunBR.    Plesh.  poisooooa,  vui,  330 

Hops,  destruction  of  organic  matter  in.  vn. 

187 
^Hydroz31>henylethylamine,  formataoo  of. 

in  putrid  cod-livers,  vn.  346 
Opium  smoke,  vi.  433 
Xanthine,  synthesis  of,  vii,  338 
and  MouRGUBS.     Butytamine  and  hexyUmioe 
from  cod-liver  oil,  vn,  353 
Isolation  of  hydrolutidine  from  cod-Iivcr 
oil,  VII,  353 
Gawxnski.     Estimation  of  oxyxm>tdc  scidi  in 

urine,  vix,  407 
Gat.    See  StUtatr. 

Gaybr.    Spedes  of  aoonitum,  vx.  353 
Gayloro.  H.  R.  and  Avbrill.    Penasaeacj  of 

coloured  inks  to  light,  xx.  466 
Gat-Lussac.      Preparation   of    cyaaogeo.    vii. 

454 
Gazb.     Purification  of  berberine,  vx,  553 
Gazb,  R.    Estimation  of  dnchona  alkskwdi,  a. 

5x4 
GBBBARinr.    Loss  of  colour  of  dyed  fabrics,  whea 

exposed  to  light,  v,  484 
Gbbr,   W.   C.     Analysis  of   turpentine  oUt  by 

fractional  distillation,  xv,  419 
Gbbrlxgs.    Sugar  analysis,  xx,  49 
Gbhb  and  Co.    Assay  of  pomegranate  bark,  vn, 

50 
Gbxgy,   J.    R.     Dyestuffs    from    2 : 6  dichloco- 

benialdehyde.  v.  343 
Gbxsbl.    Permanganate  of  cocaine,  vx.  197 
Gbislbr,  J.  P.    Opium,  assay  of.  vi,  436 
Tea.  analyses  of.  vi,  600,  633 
estimation  of  tannin  in,  v.  67 
Gbitbl.     Borneo  tallow.  11.  176 

Triglycerides,  saponification  of,  with  sDcali. 

II,  13 

and  Van  dbr  Want.     Japanic  add  and  Japaa 
wax.  II,  X93 
Gblxn.    See  Kling. 
Gblis.     See  Pordos, 
Gbmmbll.     Hexabromide  test  for  linseed  oil  ix. 

I9X 
Insoluble  farofnide  test  for  fats,  xx,  119 
Von  Gbnbrsich,  W.     Bensoic  add,  estimstion 
of.  in  foods,  in,  4x3 
Salicylic  add,  detection  of,  xii,  479 
estimation  of.  in.  480 
Gbnth.     Detection  of  saccharin,  ix,  389 
Gbnthb.    The  drying  of  linseed  oil,  n.  36. 34I 
Gbnvrbssb  and  Langlois.    Vetivene,'  ix.  347 
Gborgbs.    Estimation  of  raffia'ne  in  tea.  vi.  6ti 
and  Gascard.    Estimation  of  morphine,  vi. 

386.433 
VON  Gborgibvics.    Homolka's  base,  v.  335 
Gbphart  and  Lusx.     Meat  rations,  ix«  619 
Gbppbrt.    Antidotes  for  cyanide  poisomag.  vn. 

470 
GftRAXD.     Phytosterol  from  brewer's  yeast,  n. 
486 
Ph]rtostarols  of  cryptogams  and  phaaero* 

gams,  II,  487 
Uric  add,  fermentation  of,  vn.  364 
See  Abtlcus,  Darexy, 
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Okkbks.    Atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  derivatives 
of.  IX,  490 
Fat,  estimation  of,  in  cream,  viii.  187 
Rennet     coagulation,     compounds      whidi 

retard,  viii,  130 
.1>A.     See  TroUi-Pfttrsson. 

Bouillon  cubes,  oc,  617 
See  Hahn, 
Obrgbrs  and  Baumann.     Compound  of  guani- 
dine  with  mercuric  oxide,  vii,  306 
Lupine  alkaloids,  vi,  a  as 
Preparation  of  bentoic   anhydride, 
lu.  417 

.     Specific  gravity  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  glycerol.  11,  448 
See  Brix, 
Gbkland.    Indigo,  extraction  of,  zx,  439 

Indigotin,  estimation  of.  v.  393,  400 
Gbkmaim.    Sparteine,  constitution  of.  ix,  483 
Gbbkan  imperial  decree  for  the  analysis  of  wines, 

I,  x6s 
Gkkmann.    See  TscMrek. 

Gkrock.    Estimation  of  the  alkaloids  in   nuz 
vomica,  vi,  471 
See  Sekneeians. 
Gkrrakd.  a.  W.     Atropine,  preparation  of,  from 
belladonna,  vi.  aps 
test  for  free,  vi,  305 
Cytisine,  vii.  15 
Gdsemine.  formula  for,  vii,  32 
Hyoscyamus,  assay  of  leaves  of.  vi.  3x7 
Menthol,  purification  of,  iv.  383 
Gkrkxshbiii.    Ammonia,    removal   of.    from   a 
mixture  with  pyridine,  xx.  475 

GkSBLLSCHAFT  TCR  CBBMISCinC  IND178TRXX  BaSBL. 

Pyrogene  greens,  v.  380 
yellow  M.  olive  N.  v,  376 
Thiophenol    black   T    extra    and    pyrogene 
black,  V,  377 
Gbwin.     Rennet-ensyme,  viii,  xa6,  lap 
Gianoli.     Examination  of  raw  silk,  viix,  640 
GiBBS.     Estimation  of  free  salicylic  acid  in  oil  of 
gaultheria.  iix,  496 
of  methyl  salicylate  in  foods  and  drugs,  iii. 

493 
and     Hakb.     Effect    of    psrrogallol     on    the 
heart's  action,  xxi,  S38 
Gibson.     See  Pringsheim,  Vulte. 
Gibs.     Collagen,  viii,  91 

See  Cutter,  Hawk,  Richards. 
GiBSBL.     Benzoyl-pseudotropine,  vi,v34x 

See  Lidfermann. 
GiBSBL,  p.     Test  for  cocaine  by  formation  of  the 

permanganate,  vi,  3^4 
Van  Gxjn  and  Van  dbb  Wabrobn.     Adultera- 

tion  of  quebracho,  ix,  398 
Gxlsbrt.     Detection  of  colophony  in  oil  of  cassia. 
III.  446 
See  Dunlap,  XunMS. 
GiLOBMBiSTBB.     OH  of  copaiba,  ix,  3X5 
and  Hoffmann.     Bergamont  oil.  cause  of  the 
green  colour  of,  xv.  3x6 
Cedar-leaf  oil,  xv.  337 
Cttbeb  oil.  rotation  of,  XY.  333 
Cumic  aldehyde,  xv,  334 


GiLDBMBiSTBR  and  HoPFiCAN.    Geranium  oils.  iv. 

344 
Juniper  oil,  iv,  346 
Mace  oil,  specific  gravity  of,  xv.  358 
Oil  of  cassia,  ux.  445 
of  cinnamon,  in,  443 
of  copaiba,  optical  activity  of,  xv,  87 
of  pimento  leaves,  xv,  378 
Wormseed  oil,  specific  gravity  of,  xv.  437 
Gixjn.    Change  of  colour  of    potassium   thio- 

cyanate  when  heated,  vii,  546 
Gill.    Lubricating   oils,    determination   of   the 
loss  by  heating  of.  iii.  XS9 
Oils,  determination  of  the  liability  of.  to 

inflame  spontaneously.  11,  5X3 
Phenol  a:4-disulphonic  acid,  preparation  of, 

III.  397 
Sugar  analysis,  zx,  49 
Sugar-cane,  analysis  of  different  portions  of, 

1.359 
See  Wright. 
and  PoRRBST.    Hydrocarbons  from    distilled 
wool-grease,  ix.  aa8 
Hatch.    Bromine  thermal  process  for   oils 

and  fats,  11.  61 
Lamb.     Constants  of  linseed  oil,  11.  350 
Mason.     Constants    for    distilled      grease 

oleines,  xi,  503 
RowB.    Constants  for  neatsfoot  oil,  11.  aoz 

tallow  oil,  II,  aoa 
TuFTS.     Phytosterol,  effect  of  exposure  to 
air  on  the  melting  point  of,  xi.  489 
from  maise  oil,  11,  486 
in  oils  used  for  dyeing  processes,  11,  5x1 
Sitosterol,  presence  of,  in   the   unaaponi- 
fiable  matter  from  maise  oil,  ii,  X40 
Gill.  Augustus  H.    Cloth  oils,  xx.  aa8 
Wool-fat  and  d^gras,  (U.  S.),  ix,  495 
-grease,  xx,  495;  B,  aa8 
GiLLBTTB.    Analysis  of  lubricating  greases,  iii. 

X75 
Gilpin.     See  Day, 
GiNSBBRG.    Estimation  of  oxyproteic    acids  in 

urine,  vii.  407 
GioRDANi.     Crystalline  compound  from  angelica 

oil.  XV.  3x0 
GiRARD  and  Cunxassb.     Estimation    of  higher 
alcohols  in  potable  spirits,  x.  xpa 
DupRft.     Detection   of   coal-tar  colours    in 
food,  V,  643 
Detection  of  colouring  matters  from  meat 
products.  VIII,  383 
Lindbt:  Analysis  of  india-rubber  latex,  iv, 

106 
Pabst.     Absorption-spectra  of  coal-tar  dyes. 
V.  438 
GiRARD,  A.    Estimation  of  tannin  and  colouring 

matter  in  wine,  v,  86 
GiRAUD.     Composition  of  gum  tragacanth,  x.  444 

Reduction  of  indigotin.  v.  387 
GjalbXk.     See  Henriques,  Sdrensen. 
Gladding.     Acetate  of  lime,  assay  of.  i.  509 
Resin  and  fatty  acids,  separation  of,  xv.  33 
Rosin,  estimation  of,  in  printing  ink,  xx,  459 
See  StiUweU. 
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Glaohill.     AnAlysiB  of  pepper,  vii,  64 
Gladstone,  W.  H.    Caerulein.  iv.  252 
and  HiBBBRT.     Melting  point  of  india-rubber, 
IV,  108 
GlXssnkr.     Rennet  enxyme,  viii,  126 
Glasbr.     Indicators,  in,  552 
Glasmann.     See  RoesUr. 

Glassmann.     Estimation  of  dextrose  with  mer- 
curic solution,  I,  338 
GlCnakd.     Emetine,  vii,  38 
GLiiofAN,  G.     Composition  of  dammar  resin,  rv. 
60 
See  Tsckirch. 
Glovbr,  W.  H.      Constitution  of  fenchone,  rv, 
211 
or- Methyl    camphor,    /l-snlphonamide    an4 

anhydramide  of,  iv,  210 
Naphthylamines,    pyridine,    guinoline     and 
acridine  bases,  vt,  11 1 
Glubcxsicann.     Constitution  of  tannic  acid.  v. 

19 
Glynsky.    Apparatus    for    fractional     distilla- 
tion, I,  ai  , 
GNbhm.     Adulteration  of  raw  silk  with  fat.  viii. 
640 
and  BLtTMB.     Silk-weighting,  viir.  660 

Kauplbr.     Estimation  of  methyl  alcohol  in 

formaldehyde,  i.  93 
Waldbr.     Methylene  green,  v.  358 
Gnbhm.   R.  and  Kauplbr,  P.     I m medial  pure 

blue  dyes,  v,  379 
Gobbrt.     See  Kling. 
Goblby.     Composition  of  egg-yolk,  viil,  435 

of  eggs  of  carp,  viii,  460 
GoDCHOT.     See  Jungfieisch. 
GoDBFPROY,  R.     Metatungstic  acid  as  reagent 
for  alkaloids,  vi,  188 
Silicotungatic  acid,  use  of,  as  a  precipitant 
for  alkaloids,  vi,  188;  ix,  479 
GOcKBL.     Caffeine,  solubility  of,  vi,  583 

Specific  gravity,  calculation  of,  from  Baum6 

hydrometers,  i,  11 
Theobromine,  solubility  of,  vi,  592 
See  TrUlich. 
GoBLDNBR.     Formula  for  gelsemine,  vii,  32 
G<)RNBR.     See  Rosenihaler, 
GoLBBRG.     Iodine  value  of  olive  oil.  11,  113 
Goldberg,  E.     Extraction  of  leather,  dc.  413 
GoLDHANN  and  Baukann.     Detection  and  isola- 
tion of  cystin  in  urine,  vii,  245 
GoLDSCHMiDT    and    CONSTAM.    Preparation     of 

pyridine  bases,  vi,  131 
Goldsmith.    See  FarreU, 
GoLSB.     Estimation  of  benxaldehyde,  DC,  287 
Gombbrg.     Estimation  of  caffeine,  vi,  612 
Perhaloids  of  caffeine,  vi.  589 
and  CoNB.     Constitution  of    triphenylchloro- 
methane  and  analagous  compounds,  v, 
338 
GoNNBRMANN,  M.    Estimation  of  glyoocoll,  vii, 

211 
Goodwin.    See  Robinson, 

GoppBLSRoniBR.  Formation  of  perthiocyanogen 
by  the  electrolsrais  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate,  vii,  546 


Goppblsrcbdbr,  P.     Examination  of  the  capil- 
lary attraction  of  dyes,  v.  442 
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363 
Sugars,  estimation  of,  ix,  34 
Tryptophane,  estimation  of.  ix.  563 
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Hkxzog.    Assay  of  bensaldehsrde,  ix,  388 
CeUnlose  acetate  filaments,  viii.  668 
and  Mbibr.    Bstimation  of  oxydase,  vni,  14 
PoLOTZKY.    Bstimation  of  oxydases,  viii,  14 
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Berbamtne.  vi,  563 

Chnrsophanic  add,  melting  point  of,  v.  237 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  tests  for.  vi,  505.  506 
Ctnchonidine  sulphate,  detection  of  dncho- 
nine  and  quinidine  sulphates  in.  vi«  539 
Coca,  amorphous  bases  of.  vi,  343 
Cocamine.  vi.  340 
Pat,  estimation  of.  in  batter,  11.  307 
Hydroquinine,  vi,  533 
Hyoscyamine  in   Mandragora  vemalis,  vi, 

390 
Ipecamine  and  hydro-ipecamine.  iz.  54a 
Mandxagorine.  vi.  301 
Opium  bases,  colour  reactions  of,  vi.  367.  368 

separation  of,  vi.  373 
Oxyacanthine,  melting  point  of,  vi,  536 
Papaverine,   reaction   of   concentrated   sal- 

phuric  acid  with,  vi,  199 
Phytosterol  from  aristolochia  argentina.  11. 

485 
from  calabar  beans,  11,  484,  485 
Pseudohyoscyamine  in  Mandiagora  vemalis, 

VI,  398 
Pseadomorphine,  constitution  of,  vi.  357 
Quinine,  vi.  508 

chromate  test  for,  vi,  514 
sulphate,  vi.  5x5 

detection  of  other  alkaloids  in  commer- 
cial. VI,  533 
of  dnchonine  in.  vi.  5^5 
modification  of  Kemer's  test  for.  vi.  530 
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Orange-flower  oil.  iv,  367 
Hbssx.  B.  C.     Coal-tar  colours,  in  foods,  oc.  449 
Hbtt.    See  Akrons. 
Hbumann.    Synthesis  of  indigo,  v.  390 
Hbut.    Bstimation  of  coniine  alkaloids,  vx,  330 
Hbvyfkld.     Pyrrole     and     indole,     distinction 

between,  ix.  476 
Hxwrrr.    Pluoresceln.  v.  387 
Phenosafranine.  v.  333 
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in.  X,  X96 
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and  Tbkvxt.    Salts  of  fluorescein,  v,  391 
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purification  of,  iii.  439 
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dum  antimony  lactate,  vii,  447 
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Hibbbrt.    See  dadsUme,  Kneckt,  Michael. 
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Columbin.  extraction  of,  vi,  576 
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480 
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XX,  393 
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Hill,  A.  V.    See  Barcrofi. 
Hill,  C.  A.    Test  for  lead  in  tartaric  add.  ix.  xoz 
Hill,  Cropt.     See  Gamg—, 
Hill.   Walobuar.     Bstimation  of  alkaloids  ic 

cinchona  bark,  vi,  489 
Hiu,B,  W.    Bstimation  of  quinine,  vx,  536 
HxLLBR.     See  Meissl, 
HiLLYBR.    Bstimation      of     benzoic     add      in 

ketchups,  IX,  385 
HiLTNBR,  R.  S.     Bstimation  of  citral,  ix.  337 
HiNKBL.     Detection  of  methyl  alcohol,  i.  90 
and    Sbbrman.     Detection    of    dextrose    by 
Barfoed's  reagent,  i.  333 
HiNKS.     Benxoic  add  in  milk,  ix,  163 
detection  of,  ix,  381 
estimation  of,  ix,  384 
Cheese  coatings,  viii,  349 
HiNRicH.    See  Sckfmftld. 

HiNRicHSBN.    India-rubber,    estimation   of,    ix, 
331 
resins  accompanying,  xx,  330 
vulcanised,  analysis  of,  xv,  133 
See  Marcusson, 
and  Marcusson.    Bvidence  of  raw  rubber  in  a 
sample    of    vulcanised    rubber    by    its 
optical  activity,  iv,  135 
HiNRicHSBN,  P.  W.     Inks,  writing,  estimation  of 

tannin  in,  ix,  468 
HiNSBBRG.     Sex>aration  of  amines,  vi,  4 
and  Kbsslbr.     Separation  of  amines,  vi,  4 
Roos.     Cholesterol  of  yeast,  11,  488 
HxNSDALB.     Tincture  of  opium,  vi.  439 
HzNSDALB,  S.  T.    Bstimation  of  tannin  in  bark,  v, 

94 
HxROHASHi.     Digitalis,  ix,  546 
HiRSCHBL.     Separation  of  beeswax  from  honey, 

II,  343 
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HiRSCHSOHN.     Ammonuicum,  iv.  gr 
Asafoetida,  zv,  94 

Colophony,  detection  of,  in  dammar  resin, 
IV,  6a 

in  oil  of  cassia,  in,  446 

in  Tola  balsam,  in,  460 
Dammar  resin,  solubility  of,  iv,  61 
Distinction  between  methylacetanilide.  ace- 

tanilide  and  phenacetin,  vi,  87 
Guaiacum,  test  for  the  purity  of,  iv,  66 
Gurjun  balsam,  nr,  88 
Myrrh  and  bdellium,  iv,  100 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  ni,  443 
Turpentine,  test  for,  in  Venice  turpentine,  iv, 

79 

Hirst.    See  Procter. 

HiRT.     See  SchUnfdd, 

HjBLT.     See  Asckan. 

Hlasiwbtz.     Melting  point    of    protocatechuic 
acid,  III,  51a 
Oil  of  asafoetida,  iv,  95 

HoAGLAND.    Action  of  saltpetre  in  the  curing  of 
meat,  viii,  364 

Hock.    See  Traub, 

HoDGKiN.     See  Howard. 

HoDGKiNSON  and  Sorby.     Analysis  of  black  pig- 
ment from  feathers,  viii.  679 

HoDGKlNSON,  W.  R.  B.     Hydrazine  nitrate,  DC, 

469 
Hodgson.     Moisture  in  coffee,  nc,  530 

See  Gardner^  Russell. 
Hodgson,    E.    H.     Estimation    of    sulphur    in 

asphalt.  III,  85 
VON  HObnbl.     Microscopical  character  of  raw 

silk,  VIII,  641 
H0BNIG.     Estimation  of  indigotin  by  extraction 

with  aniline,  v,  39a 
HOrmann.    See  Kdnig. 
HoBRNSTBiN.     See  Bass. 
HoFPBAUBR.     See  Tschirch. 
HoPFiCAN.     Determination  of  the  water  in  lubri- 
cating greases,  in,  179 
Ergot,  detection  of,  in  flour,  vn,  34 
See  Paessler. 
LaRocrb  and   Co.     Derivatives  of  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine,  ix,  490 
Nitroprussic  acid,  preparation  of,  vn,  530 
Hoffmann.  B.     Test  for  phenols  with  Millon's 

reagent,  in,  297 
Hoffmann,  J.  H.     Estimation  of  water  in  starch, 

I.  4^6 
Hoffmann,  K.  A    Triphenylcarbinol  and  analo- 
gous compounds,  perchlorates  of,  v,  23S 
HoFPMEiSTBR.     ICstimation  of  bensaldehyde,  ix, 

288 
HoFMANN.    Amines,  separation,  of,  vi.  S 

Hypoxanthine,  percentage  of,  in  flesh,  vin, 

289 
Muscle,  Composition  of,  viii,  278 
Tests  for  antipyrine,  tolsrpyrine,  amino-anti- 

pyrine  and  pyramidone,  vi,  47 
See  Graham,  Gildemeister,  Robertson. 
and  KOsPBRT.     Estimation  of  hydrazine,  vi,  27 
Ladbnburg.     Exhaustive     methylation    of 
piperidine.  vi,  205 


HoFMANN,  A.  W.     Caffeine  and  tannin  in  iiiat^ 
VI,  642 
Chloroform,  detection  of.  in  the  presence  of 

large  quantities  of  alcohol,  i.  274 
Crude  wood-tar  creosote,  composition  of  the 

less  volatile  fractions  of,  in.  3Sa 
Bthylamine.  preparation  of.  vi.  ao 
Ethylene  bromide,  action  of  ammonia  on.  vii, 

198 
Methylamine,  preparation  of,  vi.  13 
Phenylbensthiacole.  v.  371 
Psrridine  bases,  test  for.  vi,  I2g 
HoFMBiSTKR.    Precipitation  of  proteins  by  salts. 

VIII,  6s 
HoRENADBL.    See  TseMrck. 
VON  HoHBNHAUSBN,  J.    Commercial  bensol  dis- 
tillation of.  III,  239 
estimation  of  true  benaene  and  its  homo- 
logues  in,  in,  229 
HoLDB.    Asphaltic  compounds  and  hydrDcarboa 
oils,  separation  of,  ix.  231 
Lime-soap  greases,  influence  of  the  preaenn 

of  water  on,  in,  180 
Lubricating   greases,   determination  of  the 
water  in,  in,  179 
oils,  dassification  of.  in,  172 

detection  of  caoutchouc  in,  in,  171 
test  for,  in,  170 
Oils,  estimation  of  the  hard  paraffin  sosic  io, 

in,  82 
Olive  oil,  composition  of,  11,  107 
Palm  oil,  composition  of,  ii,  183 
Petroleum  spirit,  detection  of  benzene  ia  m. 

241 
Rape  oil,  solidifying  point  of.  n,  123 
Resinate  driers,  estimation  of  free  resia  aai 

in,  IV,  35 
Rosin  oil,  test  for,  iv,  43 
and  Marcusson.     Estimation  of  ooloplioaF  ia 
soap,  IV,  30 
Unsaponifiable  matter  in  colophony,  iv.  27 
Stangb.     Isolation  of  oleo-dimaxgarin  from 
olive  oil,  II,  107 
Neatafoot  oil,  11,  201 
tJBBBLORDB    and    Marcusson.     Patty  adds 

from  lard,  II,  389 
and  WiNTBRFBLD.    Estimation  of  crude  ben- 
zene in  alcohol,  i,  113 
HoLDB,  D.     Estimation  of  asphaltic  matten  in 
crude  petroleum,  in.  54 
Use  of  water  and  alcohol  as  a  aolvest  for 
soap,  DE,  205 
HoLDB,  H.     Detection  of  mineral  oil  in  rosin  oil 

IV,  4S 
HoLDBN.     Destruction  between  direct  and  devri- 

oped  blacks,  ix,  4x9 
Holland.    Acetyl  value  for  fats,  ix,  121 
HoLLBMAN.     Separation  of  tartaric,  meaotartaric 

and  racemic  acids,  i,  550 
HoLLBMAN,  A  P.    Estimation  of  impurities  tfi 

o-toluidine,  and  o-nitrotoluene,  vi,  70 
HoLLBY  and  Ladd.     Cottonseed  oil  as  a  rabiti- 

tute  for  linseed  oil,  11.  3^9 
HoLMBS.     Aconite,   root  of   Imperatoria  octni- 

thium  as  an  adulterant  of,  vi,  854 
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HoLMBS.    Aloes,  impanktion  of.  vii,  137 
Japanese  peppermint  plant,  DC,  371 
Sponges,  natural  history  of,  vni,  67a 
See  PtoeUWt  Thorpe, 
HoLJCBS,  B.  J.     Ipecacuanhas  of  Bn^^sh  com- 
merce, VII,  49 
HoLicBS,  B.  M.    Bay  oil,  iv,  3x4 

Belladonna  roots,  analysis  of^  vi,  3x1 
Cativo  balsam,  iv,  90 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  vi,  484 
Genns  pelargonimn,  DC,  363 
Ipecacuanha,  commercial  varieties  of.  vii.  37 
Roein  spirit,  comixMition  of,  iv.  38 
HoucBS,  P.  O.    Twisting  and  melting  point  of 

pitch,  m,  30 
VON  HoLST.    Mucin  from  synovial  fluid,  viii,  9* 
HoLTZBNX>ORW.    Separation     of     the     coal-tar 
colours  used  in  meat  products,  viii,  3^7 
HoNCAMP.    Lupine  flakes,  ix,  48a 
HooKXK,  S.  C.    Test  for  pyrogallol,  in,  537 

Use  of  carbasol  as  a  colorimetric  test  for 
nitntes  in  water,  in.  37a 
HoQPBR.    Ghedda  wax,  n,  a68 

Indian  rice,  analyses  of,  viii,  107 

wax,  II,  a69 
Ipecacuanha,  percentage  of  alkaloids  in,  vxi, 

48 
Quinine  sulphate,  optical  assay  of,  vi,  s^S 
Hoopn,  D.    Cinchona  barks,  alkaloids  in,  vi,  484 
ash  of,  VI,  481 
Tannin,   i)ercentage  of,   in   tannin-yielding 
materials,  v,  33 
HoopKR,  B.  P.    Coal-tar,  analyses  of,  in.  37 

Coke-oven  tar,  analyses  of,  in,  34 
HopK,  C.     Bstimation  of  free  alkali  in  soap.  n.  437 
MopKiNS.     Devot's  method  for  the  estimation  of 
proteins,  modification  of,  viii,  56 
Bgg-albumin,  crystalline,  preparation  of,  vui. 

67 
Maiae  oil,  solidifying  s>oint  of,  li,  140 
Uric  acid,  estimation  of,  vii,  370,  37a 
See  WiUcock. 
and  Brook.    Action  of  bromine  and  iodine  on 
gelatin,  viii,  59a 
Cols.    Glyozylic  add  in  acetic  acid,  ix,  90 
Tryptophane,  Adamkiewics's  reaction  for, 
VII.  351 
test  for.  VII,  353 
CoBUKN  and   Spillxr.     Bzamination  of  sod 

oils,  n,  509 
and  PlNKUS.    Albumin,  viii,  91 

Savory.     Bence- Jones  protein,  viii.  91 
Hopkins,  Gowland.    See  PUtcher. 
HoppBNSTBDT.     Bstimation  of  free  acid  in  tan- 
liquors,  v,  97 
Tests  for  tannins  and  hemlock,  ix.  403 
Hoppb-Skylbr.    Hamoglobin,     estimation     of. 
viii,  561 
Hyaline  cartilage,  human,  composition  of, 

vin,  634 
Keratoids,  vili.  673 
Phytosterol  from  maize  and  rape  and  almond 

oils,  II,  48s 
Yeast,  fat  content  of,  i,  a09 

nitrogenous  constituents  of,  i,  ao8 

43 


HoRBACZBWSKi,  J.     Composition  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, vii,  386 

HoRLSiN.    See  Knorr. 

Horn.    Gntpe  seed  oil,  n,  175 

Horn,  P.  M.    Bstimation  of  bensoic  acid  in  milk. 
ui.  413 

Horns.    Use  of  anhydrous  basic  lead  acetate  in 
polarimeters,  i,  310 

HoRTON.    Heismethylene-tetramine.     detection 
of,  in  medicines,  i,  363 

HoRTON,  Bdward.    Aromatic  acids,  ixx,  391 ;  ix, 
879 
Berberine  and  its  associates,  vi,  S5x;  ix,  sax 
Naphthylamines  and  their  allies,  DC,  47s 
See  Armstrong. 

HoRTVBT.    Adulteration  of  cider  vinegar,  ix,  95 
of  maple  products,  i,  389 

HORWITX.    Presence  of  cholesterol  in  oils  in  dye- 
ing fabrics.  II,  5x1 

HoudIL    Poisoning  by  columbin,  vi,  577 
and  Labordb.    Sparteine,  vi.  333 

Hough.     Determination  of  the  acidity  of  hide 
powder,  v,  8z 

HouGBTON.   Ammonia,  removal  of.  from  mixtures 
with  p3rridine.  ix,  476 

Howard.    Moiphothebaine,  vi,  406 
and  Hodgkin.    Homoquinine,  vi,  549 

Stbphbnson.    Crystalline  form  of  the  salts 
of  opium  alkaloids,  vi,  439 

Howard,  A.   G.     Analysis  of  coca  leaves,  vi, 

345 
Howard,  B.  P.  and  Cmac.  O.     Cinchonamine 
nitrate,  vi,  548 
Pbrrt,  p.    Salts  of  cinchonamine,  vi,  547 
Howard,  D.    Cinchona  bark,  alkaloids  in.  vi,  484 
estimation  of  quinine  in.  vi.  493 
Kemer  test  for  quinine  sulphate,  vi.  53 x 
Quinine  sulphate,  detection  of  other  alka- 
loids in,  VI,  533 
Howard,  H.    See  P.  G.  Pop$. 
Howard,  W.  C.    Amorphous  cocaine,  vi.  343 
HowB,    Paul    B.     Ninhydrin    test   for   amino- 

groups.  XX,  560 
HoTBR.     See  Connstein. 
Hubbard.    Bstimation  of  vanillin,  ix,  307 
HuBBR.    See  Kaufmann. 
VON  HuBBR.    See  Schwarg. 
Hudson  and  Harding.     Bstimation  of  raffinose. 
IX.  635 
Painb.     Preparation   of   tnvertase  solution. 
DC,  46 
Cox  and  Simm6ns.     Detection  of  adtUteration 
of  rose-oil,  iv,  387 
Rose  ottos,  IV.  389 
Hudson,  C.  S.     Solubility  of  nicotine  in  water, 

VI,  338 
Hub.     See  Eiber» 

HObbnbr.     Phenolsulphonic  acid,  estimation  of, 
HI,  397 
Rubber,  estimation  of,  xx,  331 
in  ebonite,  iv,  146 
sulphur  in,  iv,  136 
in  vulcanised  rubber,  iv,  135 
HObbnbt.    Bstimation  of  sulphur  in  vulcanised 
rubber,  iv,  140 
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HCbl.     Beeswax,  estimation  of  oerotic  add  in. 
II,  247,  348 
Castor  oil,  solidifying  point  of  the  mixed 

fatty  acids  from,  11.  161 
Fats  and  oils,  determination  of  the  iodine 

value  of,  n.  39 
Linseed  oil,  melting  point  oi  the  fatty  acids 

from,  II,  350 
Waxes,  ratio  number  for,  ii,  953,  354 
HOblbr.     Preparation  of  colchicine,  vii,  9 
HObschmann.    Acolyctine,  vi,  375 
HOfnbr.     Hemoglobin,     saturation     of,     with 
oxygen,  viii,  53a 
spectrum  of,  vui,  531 
and  Ganssbr,  B.     Molecular  weight  of  oxy- 
hamoglobin,  viii,  507 
KuLZ.    Si>ectrttm  of  lusmoglobin,  viii,  531 
RbinboldJ    Combination   of    methasmoglo- 
bin  with  nitric  oxide,  viii,  540 
HOhn.    See  KOnig. 
HuBBRB  and  Lbmbland.     Analysis  of  tree  gums, 

I,  440 
HOthig.     See  Walboum. 
HuGKL.    See  Normann. 
Huggbnbbkg,  W.     See  B.  Borshard. 
HuGOUNBNQ.    Analyses  of  adulterated  peptones, 
viii,  397 
and  MoRBL.     Hydrolysis  of  proteins,  viii,  31 
HuGUBNiN.    See  Durand. 
HuiscAMP.    Fibrinogen,  viii.  91 

Nttcleoprotein  of  thymus,  viii,  93 
HuiziNGA,  D.    Extraction  of  glycogen,  vui,  376 
HuLTON,  H.  P.  B.     See  Baktr,  J.  L. 
HuMBBBT,  M.     Detection  of  horse  flesh  in  sau- 
sages, viii,  377 
HuiooLT.    Origin  of  bitumens,  lu,  37 
HumtBL.    Analysis  of  raw  wool,  vui,  683 
HuMMBi..  J.  J.    Examination  of  dyed  fibres,  v. 

486 
HuMPHKiBS   and   Bitpbn.     Strength   of    wheat 

flour,  I.  453 
Hunt.  B.    Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  6a,  67 
HuNZiKBR.     Methods  of  obtaining  cream,  vili. 
181 
and   SpiTZBR.     Analyses   of   condensed   milk, 

VIII,  310 

Hurst.    Gamboge,  v,  417 

Lubricating  greases,   determination  of   the 

water  in,  iii.  179 
Valenta  test  for  fats  and  oils,  li,  63 
Hurtbr.     Estimation  of  fecrocsranides  in  soda- 
lyes,  vii,  S13 
HuRTLBY.     See  Clarks, 
Husbmann.     Phytosterol  from  daucus  carota,  11, 

48s 

HusBMANN,  T.     Arsenical  ptomaines,  vii,  355 

HusMANN.     See  Koenigs, 

Hutchinson,  C.  H.  Influence  of  special  condi- 
tions on  the  reducing  power  of  sugar 
solutions,  I,  336 

HuTH.     See  Erdtnaun, 


Ihl,  a.     Test  for  vanillin,  iii,  516 
Inagaki.     Albumin,  viii.  91 


Inagaki.    Serum-albumin,  crystalline,    prepazir 

tion  of.  viii,  67 
Incb.    See  Dunsian, 
INCB,  W.  H.     Test  for  gallic  add  with  fenofos  sn!- 

phate.  III,  538 
Incblbv.    Specific  gravity  of  defibriaatad  blood. 

VIII,  498 
Ingram.    Saffron,  v,  4x9 
Inglb.    Linoleum,  11,  363 

Linseed  oil,  drying  of.  DC  199 
effect  of  heat  on,  ix.  aoo 
hexabromide  test  for.  ix,  190 
iodine  value  for.  ix,  1S8 
Iljin.     Rotatory  power  of  tannic  add,  ▼•  17 
Imai.    See  Ptsca. 
Imbbrt.    Estimation  of  protocatediiiic  add.  m, 

SI3 

and    PagSs.     Estimation    of    giyoeroplios- 

phates,  n,  45a 

Impbrial  C01CBCI8810N  OP  Normal  SxAMnARiis. 

Table  for  the  transformation  of  spedfie 

gravity  into  degrees  Baum6  (rmtioaal}.  i, 

IX 

lONiNB.    See  Sch^tMtnbtrger. 
Irk.    Hungarian  spearmint  oil,  ix.  37  a 
ISRIKAKA,  L     Analysis  of  tannin-iridding  mate- 
rials, V,  33 
IsmxAWA.     Reduction  equivalent  of  gallotsisnie 

add,  V,  64 
Issoglio.    See  Possetto. 
Italian  Govbrnmsnt  CoMBaasiOM.    Silver  oi- 

trate  test  for  cottonseed  oil.  n.  136 
V.  Italub.    Aloes,  analysis  of,  vii,  148 

Qwtor  oil,  solubility  of.  in  absolate  akobol: 

XI,  1 6a 
Lacmoid,  use  of  •  as  aa  indicator  in  the  esti- 
mation of  alkaloids,  vi,  x83 
Macassar  oil.  specific  gravity  of  tiie  otized 

insoluble  fatty  adds  from,  ix,  194 
Venice  turpentine,  constants  for.  iv.  77 
and  Kbrbosch.    Opium  alkaloids,  ix.  S04 
IzRAiLSKY.     See  Krimbtrg, 


Jaarsvblo  and  Stokvis.     Hippuric  add,  erti- 
mation  of.  vii,  395 
Urine,  benzoic  add  in.  ix,  574 
Jablin-Gonnbt.     Occurrence  of  salicylic  add  is 

wild  cherries,  iii,  466 
Jackson.     See  Dunstan. 

and  CoMBY.     Action  of  fuming  nitric  add  <m 
potassium  cobalticyanide.  vxi.  533 
Mbncxb.     Preparation  of  curcumin.  v.  414 
Young.     Fractional  distillation  of  hydroca^ 
bona.  IX.  339 
Jackson,  R.    Estimation  of  tannin,  v,  88 
Jacobs.     See  Levene. 

Jacobsbn.     Detection  of  geraniol.  nr.  ate 
Jacobsbn,  O.     Test  for  benzoic  add  from  gum 

benzoin,  iii.  408 
Jacobsohn.     See  Frank, 
Jacobson.     Constitution  of  primuline,  v.  371 
Phytosterols  from  beans,  peas  and  lupins,  n. 
486 
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JA.COBY.     Measurement    of    protein    hydrol3r8i8. 

VIII.  II 

Salicylic  aldehyde  test  for  oxydases,  viii,  14 
jAOQufi*     Estimation  of  nitrogen  in  nitrocellulose, 

ni,  565 
Jacqubbdn.    Cyanosen;  preparation  of,  vii,  454 

Nitrobensene,  detection  of  smaU  quantities 

of.  III.  213 

Phenol,  detection  of,  Iii,  a$)6 
Jascklx.    Roasting  of  coffee,  vi,  648 
jAF-pft.     Detection  of  indozyl-sulphuiic  add  in 
urine,  vn,  355 

See  Richardson. 
Jackrschmid.    Test  for  caramel,  v,  640 
J  AGO.     Strength  of  flour,  i,  453;  vui.  100 
Jahns.     Agaric  add,  iv.  5 

Areca  palm,  alkaloids  from,  vi,  308,  azO, 

311 

Thyme  oil,  DC,  377 

Worm-seed,  isolation  of  choline  and  betalne 
from,  VII,  379 
Jakob.     See  von  dtr  HHde. 
Jama.  A.     Roman  chamomile  oil,  nr.  339 
Janovskt.    Reactions  of  a-  and  fi-  toluylene- 

diamine,  vi,  107 
Janssxns  and  Lbblanc.     Nucleus  of  yeast  cell, 

I,  307 

See  Dangeard. 
Jaquxt.     Salicylic  aldehyde  test  for  oxydases, 

VIII,  14 
Jaubbst.     Hydtoxyaposafranone.  v.  333 
Jaunnbs,   L.     Substitute   for    coffee  beans,  vi, 

664 
Javilubr.    Antipyrine,  test  for,  oc,  470 

Croton  oil,  effect  of  method  of  extraction  on 
the  constants  for,  ii,  173 

See  Btrtrand, 
Javilubr,  O.    Estimation  of  atropine,  dc,  493 
Jawobowski.    Test  for  berberine,  vi,  555 
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See  Muter. 
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of  solids  in  beef  tea,  viii,  397 
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Mono-nitro-compounds   of   polymethylenes, 

nc  237 
XoNSTBiN.    Test  for  tannins,  xz,  403 
KoPBCKY.     Bstimation  of  tannins,  v,  95 
Kopp.     Specific  gravity  of  benzene,  xii.  203 
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Phenol,  estimation  of,  m,  300 
Quinine  sulphate,  vx,  5x5 
optical  assay  of,  vi,  525 
KoRXNTSCHBWSKi  and  ZiKKBRMAlfM.     Properties 
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VI,  654 
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Amin>4icids  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of 

salmine,  vxxx,  20 
Histone,  vxxx.  92 
Protamines,  viii,  92 
Proteins,  extraction  of.  viii.  48 
Theophylline,  vi,  595 
Xanthine,  isolation  of,  vx,  580 
Yeast,  nitrogenous  constituents  of,  i.  208 
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547 
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Krausb.     Viscosity  of  mineral  oils,  in.  147 
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ants. VI.  675 
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fatty  adds  from.  11.  389 
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II,  394.  395 
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Galbanum,  constants  for,  iv,  97 
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Mastic,  IV.  60 
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Sandarac,  iv.  58 
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ferric  salt,  vii.  550 
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alkaloids,  ix,  516 
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VIII.  616 
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KOnklbr.    Plash  point  of  linseed  oil.  11,  331 
KOntzb.     Bacteriology  of  kephjrr,  viu.  227 
KOSPBRT.     See  H<^mann, 

KOsTBR.     Haematin  and  hsematopoxphyrin.  oxi- 
dation products  of,  VIII.  557 
Hasmin,  preparation  of,  vni,  547 
Hflsmopyrrole,  viii,  559 
Naphthalene  estimation  ol,  in  the  comiDer- 

cial  product,  in,  250 
/l-Naphthol,  estimation  of.  m.  25^  2S9 
KOSTBR,  F.  W.     Estimation  of  soHd  hydrocar- 
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Cyanogen,  detection  of.  in  coal  gas,  vii,  456 
Pyridine,  detection  of,  DC,  475 
KuRAjBPF.    Plasteins,  vni,  495 
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KussBROW.     Determination   of    the    fermenting 
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KUTSGBBN.     See  KosseL 
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Morphine,  estimation  of,  ix,  505 
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I'ABAT.     Atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  test  for,  ix. 

49  X 
Hsrdrastine.  test  for,  vi,  567 
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able oxygen  in  peroxide  soaps,  oc.  20S 
Little.     Estimation  of  citral,  ix,  338 
LiTTLBBURY.    See  Pickard. 
Livache.     Drying  of  oils,  11,  36,  343 
LiVBRSBBCB.     Butyro    refractometer   values   for 
Qodliver  oil,  11,  218 

seal  oil,  11,  227 
Fish-liver  oils.  il.  221 
Spedfic  gravity  of  mixtures  of  ethyl  alcohol 

and  water  at  various  temperatures,  i,  122 
Whale  oil.  11,  329 
LiVBRSBBGB,  J.  P.     Ti^icture  of  myrrh,  estimation 

of  the  alcoholic  strength  of,  iv,  102 
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LivsRSBBGB,  J.  F.  and  Elsdom.      Drying  of  lin- 
seed  oil.  DC,  Z93 
EVKRS.     Estimation  of  bensoic  add  in  milk. 
DE.  285 
LxvnszDGS.    Piturine,  vi.  aag 
Llotd.    Extraction  of  indigo,  ex.  430 

See  Grttn. 
Llotd,  P.  J.    Analyses  of  condensed  milk,  viii, 

3X0 

Manufacture  of  English  cider,  i,  187 
Llotd,  J.  U.    Caffeine  and  caffeine  citrate,  sepa- 
ration of.  VT,  590        * 
Berberine  sulphate,  vi.  560 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  421 
Strychnine,  oxidation  test  for,  vi.  451 
Llotd,  J.  XT.  and  C.  G.    Lobeline,  vi.  224 
LooQUXN.    See  Barfnv,  • 

LoBBBLL,  H.     Asphalt,  natural  and  petroleum. 

separation  of.  oc.  345 
LoBBiacB.     Analsrsis  of  mucin,  viii,  6a8 

and  ScBOOP.     Mdting  point  of  strychnine,  vi. 
443 
LOhk,  IL    Estimation  of  camphor  in  camphor 

oil,  IV.  323 
LOrchbs.     Compounds     which     retard    rennet 
coagulation,  vni,  130 
Rennet  ensyme,  viii.  126 
LoBSCH,  A     Estimation  of  volatile  alkaloids,  vi, 

207 
LoBVBNBAKT.     Addition  of  soluble  calcium  salts 
in  the  action  of  rennet  on  casein,  viii, 
127 
See  Amberg. 
LoBW.     Catalase,  viii,  691 
in  yeast,  i,  213 
Ensyme  of  tobacco  leaves,  vxn,  15 
See  Nateii. 
LoBWB.     Determination  of  the  melting  point  of 
fats  by  the  formation  of  an  electric  dr^ 
cult,  II,  54 
LOwB.     Anhydride  of  querdtannic  add,  v,  26 
Formula  of  hydrated  tannic  add  of  oak- 
bark,  V,  26 
LOWBNHARDT.     See  Schmidt. 
LOwBNTHAL.     Oxidation  method  of  tannin  assay, 

V,  60 
LOwv  and  Nbubbeg.     Formation  of  cadaverine 

in  the  urine  in  cystinuria,  vii.  348 
Logan.     See  VulU, 
LoHMANN.     See  Van  Romburg. 
LoHRMANN.     Differences  between  natural,  arti- 
ficial and  synthetic  camphor,  rv.  20 z 
London  and  Solowjbw.     Hydrolysis  of  proteins. 

VIII,  469 
Long.     Casein,  action  of  acids  on,  viii,  123,  124 

Turpentine  oil,  rotation  of,  rv,  410.  411 
Long.  J.  H.  '  Ammonia,  estimation  of.  in  pjrri- 
dine,  vi,  137 
use  of,  in  conjunction  with  phenolphtha- 
lein.  III.  553 
Petroleum  and  turpentine  oil.   flash-jwints 

and  densities  of  mixtures  of.  rv,  410 
Polarimeters,  I,  46 
Turpentine  oil,  American,  iv,  401 
rotation  of,  xv,  406 


Long,  J.  H.     Turpentine  oil,  spedfic  gratlty  of. 

IV,  408 

vapour  density  of,  nr,  408 
and  RiBAU.     Mdting  point  of  xnnene  hydro- 
chloride, IV,  x8i 
Looms.     Coal  tar  oolours,  detection  of,  in  food, 

V,  643 
meat  products,  vm,  385 
reactions  of,  V,  634 
LoRBTZ.    See  Catsar. 
L068BN.    Hsrgiene,  vi,  342 

Phthalic  add,  melting  point  of.  m,  S43 
anhydride,  boiling  point  of.  ni.  544 
LoTT.    See  Matthews. 
LoTT,  F.  B.     Decomposition  of  salicylic  add  00 

standing,  iii,  470 
LoTTBR.     Extraction  of  linseed  oil  from  paint,  n, 
329 
Use  of  xwppjrseed  oil  for  the  manufacture  of 
pigments,  11,  152 
LoVATT,  S.     Flour,  moisture  in.  xx,  593 
LoviBOND,  J.  W.     Determination  of  the  odour  of 
malt-wort  by  the  Lovibond  tintometer. 
X.  135 
Loss  of  colour  of  dyed  fabrics  when  exposed 
to  light,  V,  484 
Low.    Butter,  detection  of  colouring  matten  is, 

V,  664 

Copper,  estiination  <^,  in  cuprous  oxide  pre* 

dpitate,  vni,  375 
Redudng  sugars,  estimation  of,  iz,  41 
LowB.    See  SenUr. 

LowBNSTBiN,  A.     Meat  extracts,  estimation  of 
mocatine  in,  viii,  397 
estimation  of  moisture  in,  vxii,  405 
Starch,  estimation  of,  in  sausage,  vni.  37J 
LowRT,  T.  Martin.    Camphor,  ^-derivatives  of. 
IV,  202 
Essential  oils,  hydrocarbons  of,  zv,  163 

ketones  of,  iv,  189 
Gas  regulators  and  thermostat,  x,  53 
Muta  rotation,  i,  3X5 
Polarimetry,   use  of  the  Bastiaa  mercnrr 

lamp  in,  1,  43 
Spedfic  gravity  of  liquids,  determinatioo  of. 

1.7 

Thermostat  of,  i,  6,  29,  53 
See  Bous  field. 
See  B,  P.  Armstrong. 
Lubbbrgbr.     Estimation  of  cyanogen  in  spent 

gas  purifying  mass,  vii,  520 
Lucius.     See  Meister, 
LuDDBNS,  H.     PrejMumtion  of  x>hthalic  add.  in, 

54a 
LuDWiG.     Butter,  refractive  index  of  the  fsttj 
adds  from,  11,  283 
Cocoa  hiuks  and  oocoa,  analyses  of.  vi.  696 
Coffee  ash,  composition  of,  vi,  653 
Uric  add,  estimation  of,  vii,  368 
LOCK,  E.     Anthraquinone  test  for  anthrscene, 

III,  282 
LOCKBR.     See  DUbner. 

LOOT.     Compodtion  of  Siam  and  SnxaAtxm  bow 
soins.  III,  449 
See  Tschirch. 
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XusHRiG.    BctimAtion  of  ferrocyaiiides  in  spent 

gas  pttrifiang  mass.  vii.  516 
I#uftss.  H.    Test  for  arachis  oil,  ix,  139 
J^XJWRSSSH  and    KOhn.     Bacillus  of   fermented 

millc  vxii,  334 
L,0 1 IJLK,  S.     o-phenacetin,  detection  of,  vi,  99 
detection  of  diaminophenols  in,  vi,  zoo 
X.UFF.     Tin  in  canned  cherries,  viii.  339 

See  Wright,  Alder. 
IfVHUG,  H.     Cocoa  husks,  vi,  696 
LuMiiAB  and  Ssykwetz.    Compounds  of  gelatin 
with  formaldehyde  and  quinone,  viii,  59a 
LuNDBix,  G.  B.  P.  and  BRrociiAN.  J.  A.    Hydro- 
cyanic  add  and  cyanides,  estimation  of, 
IX,  586 
LuNGV.     Acetone  extraction  of  rubber,  iv,  134 
Benaene,  commercial,  estimation  of  available 

benaene  in,  tii,  307 
Bensols.  analjrsis  of,  ix,  360 
and  coal-tar  naphthas,  distillation  <rf,  iii, 

389 
detection  of  carbon  disulphide  in,  iii,  336 
Bensyl  chloride,  detection  of,  in  bensalde- 

hyde,  iii.  433 
Cinnamic  add,  detection  of  benaoic  add  in. 
in,  437 
estimation  of,  ni,  438 
PormulsB  for  obtaining  specific  gravity  by 

means  of  Baum6's  hydrometer,  i,  8 
Naphthalene,   sensitiveness  of,  to  air  and  * 

light,  in.  350 
Potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  estimation  of 

by  Oulman's  method,  i,  545 
p-  and  o-toluidine,  densities  of  mixtures  of, 
VI,  69 
and  Bbbib.     Nitrocellulose,  ui,  561 

Cbdbrcrsutz.    Assay  of  caldum  carbide, 

III,  II 
Wbintraub.    Estimation  of  unnitrated  fibre 
in  gun  cotton,  m,  567 
Solubility  of  nitrocellulose,  iii,  565 
LuNGWiTX.    See  SckwiiiMr. 
Luppo-CrXmxx.     Detection  of  traces  of  chlorides 

in  gelatin,  vin,  615 
LusK.    See  Gephart. 

nm  LuYNBS.    Preparation  of  axolitmin,  v,  439 
Luz.     See  Tschirch. 
Ltpord.    See  Woodman. 

Lyon,  W.     Solvent  for  free  salicylic  add  in  bis- 
muth salicylate,  in,  490 
Lyons.    Aconite,  assay  of,  vi,  38 x 

Alkaloids,  behaviour  of,  with  Mayer's  rea- 
gent, VI,  193 
Belladonna  and  its  prei>aration8,  assay  of,  vi, 

316 
Bensoic  add,  estimatton  of,  in  bensoates,  ix, 

a83 
Ipecacuanha,  assay  of,  vii,  44 

percentage  of  alkaloids  in,  vii,  48 
Morphine,  estimation  of,  ix.  505 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloid  in,  vi,  319 
Lyons,  A.  B.     Cocaine,  detection  of  impurities 
in.  VI,  335 
estimatton  of,  in  coca  leaves,  vi,  350 
tests  for,  VI,  333 


Lyons,  A.  B.     Colchidne,  estimation  of,  vii,  1 1 

Hydrastine,  tests  for.  vi,  566,  567 
Lythgob.        Castor    oil,     butsTro-refractometer 
values  for,  11,  z6i 
rotation  of,  ix,  z6o 
Codliver  oil.  butyro-refractometer  values  for, 

II,  3X8' 

Milk,  composition  of,  viii,  143 
detection  of  the  addition  of  water  to,  VIII4 

i6s 
coal-tar  colours  in,  vxn,  170 
Neatsfoot  oil,  11,  300,  301 
See  LtMch. 
and    Marsh.     Detection  of  bensoic  add  in 
coffee,  IX,  383 

in  coffee  extracts,  ix,  533 


M 


Mabbn.    Volumetric  estimation  of  hydrastine, 

VI,  568 
Mabbn,  T.    Analysis  of  commercial  gallotannic 

add,  V,  33 
Mabbry.    Petroleum.  Califomian,  iii,  41 
nitrogen  in.  in,  39 
Canadian,  hydrocarbons  in,  ixi,  41 
crude,  estimation  of  sulphur  in,  iix,  5a 
Ohio,  in,  43 
Pennsylvania,  in,  41 
and  QuAYLB.    Sulphur  compounds  in  Cana- 
dian petroleums,  in,  40 
SmTH.    Sulphur  in  petroleum,  in,  40 
Williams.  J.  H.    Comparative  lubricating 
values  of  hydrocarbon  series,  in,  144 
McAbbb.    Estimation  of  sodium  bensoate,  ix, 

384 
McArthur.    Estimation   of   olefines   in   liquid 

hydrocarbons,  xii,  5 
McBrydb.    Ham  curing,  vin,  356 
McBrydb,  C.  N.    Canning  of  meat,  vin,  330 
McCandlbss,  J.    Turpentine  oil,  adulteration  of, 

IV.  4U 
Detection  of  petroleum  products  in,  rv,  4x6 

Wood,  IV,  434,  435 
McCrab.    Test  for  salicylic  add,  ix.  300 
McBlroy.    See  Bigtlow. 

McPaddbn.    Test  for  lead  in  commercial  tar- 
taric add,  IX,  lox 
McGill,  a.     Examination  of  turpentine  oil.  iv, 
433 
Spedfic  gravity  of  infusions  of  coffee  and 
chicory,  vi.  660,  66  x 
McIlhinby,    p.    Ink,    printing,    estimation    of 
hard  gums  in,  ix,  459 
Linseed  oil,  boiled,  h,  354 
bromine  value  for,  11.  336 
constants  of,  n,  350 
Oils,  determination  of  the  bromine  substitu- 
tion value  for,  n,  37 
Olefines  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  estima- 
tion of,  IX,  333 
Rosin  oil,  estimation  of,  in  mineral  lubricat- 
ing oil.  III.  X74 
McKbb.     Paper  and  i>aper-making  materials,  ix, 
80 
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McLauchlan.    Lactic  acid,  commercial,  ralua- 
tion  of,  VII,  441 
preparation  of.  from  sugar,  vii.  430 
McLbllan.    See  Davies. 
McMillan.    See  Robe. 
Macagno.     Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  85 
Macagno,  H.     Estimation  of  carbon  disulphide 
in  commercial  bensols  and  naphthas,  iii, 

327 

Macagno,  J.     Fermentation  of  lemon  juice,  i, 

955 
Macaila,  T.    Analyses  of  condensed  milk,  viii, 

311 

Macdonald,  J.  W.     Average  composition  of  the 
sulphated  ash  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  i, 

349 
MacBlroy    and    Krug.    Specific    gravity    of 

acetone,  i,  105 
MacBwan,  p.    Camphor  oils,  iv,  321 

Determination  of  free  acid  in  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  I,  344 
Macfarlanb,  T.    Co£Eee,  adulteration  of,  vi,  671 
and  chicory,  specific  gravity  of  infusions 

of,  VI.  661 
estiauition  of  fat  in,  vi,  656 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  solids  in,  iv.  103 
Turpentine  oil.  nr,  425 
refractive  index  of,  iv,  406 
specific  gravity  of.  iv,  408 
Macgrbcor.    See  Frankland. 
Mach.     Composition  of  colophony,  nr,  33 

Melting  point  of  abietic  acid,  rv,  23 
Mackby.     Apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  oils,  11. 
38 
Cloth-oil  tester,  11,  5x3 
Maclagan,  H.     Test  for  the  purity  of  cocaine 

hydrochloride,  vx.  333 
MacMunn.    Occurrence  of  hnmatoporphyrin  in 
the  integuments  of  molluscs  and  echino« 
derms,  viii.  554 
Mai>sbn.    See  BuntMen. 
Mabckbl.     See  Link. 
MXrckbr.     See  Behrend. 
and  Morgbn.     Estimation  of  starch,  i,  433 
SCHUL2B.     Analyses  of  raw  wool,  viii,  683 
MAGALBAis.     Reaction  of  cytisine,  vii,  14 
Magnus-Lbvy.     Estimation  of  ^hydrozybutyric 

acid  in  urine,  vil,  404 
Maguiso.     See  Labbi. 
Marla.     Berberine.  vi,  553 
von  Mahlbs.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods 

and  beverages,  iii.  433 
Mai  and  Rath.     Estimation  of  morphine,  vi.  433 
Main.     Refractometer  values  for  sugar  solutions, 

IX.  21 
Mairbt  and  Combbnalb.     Toxicology  of  colchi- 

cum,  VII,  II 
Maisch.     Detection  of  nitrobensene  in  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in,  425 
See  Harrison, 
Maisch,  J.  M.    Adulteration  of  saffron,  v,  419 
Majert.     Manufacture  of  piperazine,  vii,  198 
and   Schmidt.     Identity   of   spermine,   piper- 
azine and  piperazidine.  vii,  197 


Majbrt  and  Schmidt.      Non-identity  of  papen- 
sine  and  Schreiner's  spermine,  vn,  303 
Piperazine,  vn,  198 

Maun.    See  Frtsenius. 

Makoshi.    Japaconitine,  vi,  366 
Jesaconitine,  vi,  373 

Makrinoff.     Badlltts  of  fermented  milk.  vm. 
334 

Malacarnb.    Colour  tests  of  oils.  iz.  133 
See  Calvi, 

Malagniniana  Armanni.    Sesame  oil.  ix.  143 

Malaquin.     Test  for  strychnine,  vi.  453 

Malbt.     See  MUliau. 

Maljban.     Detection  of  frozen  meat.  vui.  3S1 

Mallinckrodt  and   Dunlap.     Composition  of 
meoonates  contaminating  moxphine,  vi. 

43X 

Mallkann.    Separation  of  water  from  tars.  m. 

14 
Maly.     Comi>osition  of  colophony,  iv,  33 

See  HammafsUn. 
Mambllb.     Use  of  alkali  cyanide  as  an  inaecti> 

cide,  VII,  473 
Mancuso-Lima  and  Scarlata.     Estimation  of 

glycerol  in  wines,  i,  x68 
Mandbl   and    Nbubbrg.     Test    for   glycorooic 

add,  vxx,  398 
8ee£.^«fM. 
Mandbl.  J.  A.    Animal  acids,  vii.  357 
Manpblo.     Preservative  for  cheese,  viii.  949 
Mangini,    p.     Dragendorff*s   reagent  for  alka- 
loids, vx,  190 
Mangold.     Estimation     of     hydrocarbons    ia 

beeswax,  11,  358.  360 
Use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  estimation  of 

glycerol.  11.  458 
Mann.    Pinmark  codliver  oil,  ix.  3x4 
Oxydase  in  tea,  vi,  598 
Tea.  DC,  538 
Mann,  B.  W.    Commercial  copaiba,  iv,  87 
Mann,  P.  and  Tollbns.  B.     Estimation  of  ^y- 

curonic  acid,  vn,  398 
Mannhardt.     Drying  test  for  linseed  oil.  DC.  194 
Mannich  and  Schwbdbs.    Pantopon,  a.  502 
Mannich,  C.  and  Schwbdbs,  L.   Test  for  qnisioe, 

IX.  516 
Manning.     Hydrates  of  an  ethyl  ester  of  gsUo- 

tannic  acid,  v,  18 

MANXn^ACTURING  ChBMISTS  ASSOCIATION.  U.  S.  A. 

Baum6  hydrometer,  i.  9,  i  x 
Mapurgo.     Detection  of  nitrobenzene  in  essen- 
tial oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in,  435 
Maqubnnb.    Estimation  of  reducing  sugars,  n. 

625 
Mararo,  p.    Quii^inc  tannate.  vi.  530 
Marchadibr.     Detection    of    benzoic    add  in 

butter,  DC.  282 
Marchlbwski.    Chlorophyll,  v,  638 

See  Schunck. 
Marcillb,   R.     Detection  of  cottonseed  oil  in 

olive  oil,  DC,  133 
Marck.    /S-Amyrin.  n,  488 

Coca  leaves,  assay  of.  vi,  349 
Paraffin,    estimation   of,  in  asphaltam.  iz, 
245 
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Marckwald.    See  Prank. 

and  VON  Drosts-Hublshopf.     Separation  of 
amines,  vi,  4 
Prank.    Analysis  of  gutta-percha,  iv,  160 
Haltz.     Manufacture   of    piperazine    from 
aromatic  disulphone-piperaxides,  vii,  19S 
Marcusson.    Asphalt,  estimation  of  water  in, 
III.  74 
natural,  estimation  of,  oc,  245 

and  petroleum,  separation  of.  ix.  245 
Blown  oils,  IX,  201 
Lubricating   greases,   determination   of    the 

water  in.  iii.  179 
Paraffin  wax,  identification  of,  IX,  238 
Rape  and  cottonseed  oils,  distinction  between, 

II.  370 

Triglycerides,  saponification  of,  11,  13 
See  Hinrichsen,  Holde. 
and     HiNRiCBSBN.     Estimation     of     mineral 
matter  in  rubber,  ix.  333 
Mbysrrbim.     Hydrogenation  of  oils,  ix,  124 
Schilling.     Digitonin  test  for  butter,  ix,  164 
Separation  of  phytosterol  and  cholesterol 
in  fats.  DC,  118 
Marcusson,  J.  and  Wintbrfbld,  G.     Copals, 
determination  of  the  acid  yalue  of.  iv,  56 
Resin  acid,  estimation  of,  in  driers,  iv,  35 
Resins,  estimation  of  the  acid  value  of,  iv,  9 
Turpentine,  estimation  of  mineral  oil  in,  tv, 
417 
Mardbn.     Extraction  of  vanillin,  ix.  308 
Marfori.     Solubility  of  guaiacol  in  water,  iii.  34s 
Margoschbs.    See  Donath. 
Margubritb  and  Sourdbval.    Preparation  of 

barium  cyanide,  vii,  475 
Marib,  T.    Pree  acids  in  beeswax,  11,  243 
Marino-Zuco.     Phytosterol-like  substance  from 
chrysanthemum  flowers,  11,  488 
Separation  of  neurine  from  vegetable  alka- 
loids, vii,  275 
Marischlbr.     Sulphurous  acid  in  wines,  i.  174 
Marxownikoff  and  Oglobini.     Caucasian  pe- 
troleum, in,  42,  43 
M armA.     Physiological  action  of  arecoline,  vi.  2 1  o 
Marpmann.     Detection  of  colouring  matters  in 

flesh  foods,  v,  650 
Marquardt.     Examination  of  mixtures  of  dyes. 
V,  441 
See  EinhoTH. 
Marriott.    Acetone,  estimation  of,  oc.  577 
Blood,  acetone  in,  ix.  576 
/8-Hydroxybutyric  acid,  estimation  of,  ix,  578 
See  also  Shaffer, 
Marsdbn,  p.  H.    Guarana,  vi.  684 
Marsh.     See  Lythgoe. 
and  Gardner.     Rotation  of  turpentine  oil.  iv. 
411 
Struthers.     Estimation    of    acetophenone. 

III.  428 

Marshall.     Acetone,  commercial,  assay  of,   i, 

109 
Glycocholic  add.  preparation  of,  vii,  411 
Modem  explosives,  in.  559 
Nitroglycerin  explosives,  moisture  in,  in,  592 
vapour  tension  of,  in,  570 


Martblli.     Detection  of  poivrette.  vii,  68 

Martens.     Modification    of    Abel's    closed    oil 
tester,  in.  124 

Martin.    Butter,  detection  of  colouring  matters 
in,  v.  663 
See  Chick, 
and  Moor.    Asafcetida,  iv,  94 

tincture  of,  iv,  95 
Claude.    See  Tmchon, 

Martin.  S.  H.  C.    Separation  of  peptones  from 
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Parkin.    Sugar  analysis,  ix,  50 
Parmbggiani.     Saccharin,  detection  of.  iii,  433 
estimation  of.  iii.  435 
reactions  of,  iii,  430 
Parow.     Ellrodt     and      Nbumann.    Spedfic 
gravities  of  various  starches,  i.  407 
and    Nbumanm.     Polarimetric    estimation    of 
starch,  i,  425 
Parozzani.  a.     See  Culpiani. 
Parr.  S.  W.     Calorimeter,  iii,  51 
Parry.    Amber,  oil  of,  iv.  21 
Aniseed  oil.  ix.  351,  353 
Asafoetida,  lead  number  of.  ix«  318 
Camphene,  occurrence  of,  iv,  xSa 
Cassia  oil,  adulteration  of.  ix,  293 
Cinnamon  oil,  adulteration  of,  iii.  444 
Citral.  estimation  erf.  rv.  271,  276 
Citronellal.  spedfic  gravity  of,  iv,  269 
Citronella  oils,  test  for.  iv.  305 
Clove  oil.  spedfic  gravity  of,  iv.  330 
Codliver  oil,  constants  for  the  fatty  adds 

from,  II,  215 
Colophony,  detection  of,  in  shdlac,  iv,  69; 

DC.  3" 
Copaiba  oil.  adulteration  of.  iv,  84 
Coriander  oil,  xv.  333 
Dill  oil,  composition  of,  iv,  335 
Essential  oils,  iv.  217;  ix.  324,  345 
estimation  of  aldehydes  and  ketones  in.  rr. 

232 
refractive  index  of,  rv,  245 
Eucalyptus  oils,  estimation  of  dneol  in,  iv, 

339 
Fatty  and  resin  adds,  separation  of.  iv.  73 
Geranium  oil.  adulteration  of.  ix,  361 

indices  of  refraction  for,  iv,  344 
Guaiacum,  ix,  31X 
Juniper  oil,  xv,  346,  347 
Lemon-grass  oil.  xv,  308 
Nutmeg  oil,  iv,  358 
Orange  oil,  iv,  36X,  362 

sweet,  composition  of,  xv,  359 
Pepper,  microscopical  examination  of.  vn.  S9 
Resins,  xx,  3x0 
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T^jkMXY.     Rose  oil,  iv,  386 
Roaenutry  oil,  iv,  390 

Rosin,  estimation  of,  in  printing  inks,  cc,  4S9 
Sandalwood  oil.  iv.  39s 

acetylation  process  for   the  examination 
of,  IV.  394 
Shellac,  iv,  70 

Terpeneless  essential  oils,  iv,  429 
Terpentine  oil,  oc,  378 
and  Bknnbt.     Citronella  oil,  adulteration  of. 
IV,  306 
standards  for,  iv,  307 
Pei>penmnt  oil,  adulteration  of.  iv.  374^  375 
Rosemary  oil,  iv.  390;  n.  374 
Sandalwood  oil.  iv.  393 
Spilc»-lavender  oil.  adulteration  of.  rv,  351 
Parsons.     Drying    of    sensitive    organic    sub- 
stances. I,  68 
and  Wrumpblmbibk.    Berberine  phosphate,  vi. 
S6i 
Parsons.  H.  P.     Hydrated  quinine  sulphate,  vi. 

516 
Parthbil.    Lactic  add,  estimation  of,  vii.  438. 

439 
separation  of,  from  other  oiganic  acids,  vii, 
436 
and  Pbrib.    Separation  of  saturated  and  un- 
saturated fatty  acids  by  their  lithium 
salts,  II.  392 
van  Haarbn.     Specific  rotation  of  camphor, 
IV.  194 
Parthkil.  a.     Isolation  of  cytisine.  vii.  13,  15 
Paschkis.     Phytosterol  from  colchicum  seeds,  ix, 

4SS 
and  Smita.     Alkaloid  from  Lobelia  inflata,  vi. 

334 

Paschkis,  H.     Pluorescent  substance  from  bella- 
donna berries,  vi,  31 1 
Passmorb.     See  Fischer, 
Pastbrnack.     See  Juckenack. 
Pastbur.     Culture  and  cleaning  of  yeast,  i,  316 

See  Liebig, 
Patbrn6  and  Oglialoro.     Picrotozin.  vii,  160 
Patrick.     Estimation  of  water  in  butter,  11,  306 
Patrick,  G.  B.     Gelatin,  detection  of.  ix.  605 
Pattbn.     See  Kossel. 

Pattbrson.     Absorption    spectrum    colorimeter 
for  the  examination  of  oils,  11.  43 
Capillary  speeds  of  aniline  colours,  v.  443 
Paul,  B.  H.     Cinchona  barks,  analysis  of,  vi.  484 
Coca,  amorphous  base  of,  vi.  343 
Cocaine  benzoate,  commercial,  vi,  337 
crude,  vi.  338 

hydrochloride,  purity  of.  vi.  339.  333 
solubility  of.  in  water  and  in  chloroform, 
VI,  321 
Emetine,    percentage    of,    in    de-emetinised 
ipecacuanha,  vii,  49  « 

Kemer  test  for  quinine  sulphate,  vi,  530,  531 
Paul  and  Cownlby.     Cinnamyl-cocaine.  vi.  340 
Caffeine,. estimation  of.  in  tea  and  coffee, 

VI.  6x1 
Cocaine,  purity  of.  vi.  329 
Coffee,  percentage  of  caffeine  in.  vi,  656 
roasting  of,  vi,  649 


Paul  and  Cownlby.    Homoquinine,  vi,  549,  550 
Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  vii,  38,  40.  48 

isolation  of.  ix,  543 
Psychotrine.  dc,  544 
Pauu.     Proteins,  coagulation  of,  viii.  55 
precipitation  of,  viii,  37 
Tannins,  estimation  of,  v,  60 
and    Handovsky.     Coagulation    of    proteins, 
Viii,  SS 
Paulmann,  W.     Preparation  of  sarcosine  by  the 

hydroljrsis  of  caffeine,  vii.  373 
Pauuibybr.     Comi}osition  of  coconut  oil.  11,  188 
Pavbsi.     Aporeine,  vi,  396;  DC.  501 
Pavy.     Reducing  substances  in  fish.  viii.  460 
Pavy,  p.  W.     See  Stan,  R.  L. 
Pawlbwski.     Petroleum  from  Klecsany.  iii,  43 
Pawlqw    and    Parastschuk.     Rennet-ensyme, 

viii,  X36,  139 
Paybn.    Animal  foods,  composition  of,  viii,  363 
Caffetannic  acid,  vi,  645 
Sugar-cane,  analysis  of,  i,  359 
Yeast  cellulose,  i,  309 
and  Chxvalibr.     Bitter  substance  from  hops, 
VII,  169 
Patbt.     Distinction   between   gum   arabic  and 

gum  tragacanth,  i,  445 
Paynb.     See  Fischer,  Parker,  Reois. 
Pbacby.     See  Pope. 

Pbano.     Determination  of  the  oil  in  olives.  11.  106 
Pearmain.     Table  of  values  for  oils  and  fats 
with  the  oleo-refractometer.  11.  44 
See  ChaUaway, 
and  Moor.     Iodine  absorption  of  sandalwood 
oil.  IV,  39S 
Pbarson,  W.  a.     Determination  of  the  amount 
of    alcohol    in    concentrated    spirit    of 
nitrous  ether,  i,  347 
Pbasslbr.    Analysis  of  mimosa  barks,  v.  39 
Pbckblbaring.    Pepsin,  viii.  491 
Pbckham.     Asphalt,  comparison  of  analyses  of, 
by  Linton's  and  Sadtler's  methods,  iii, 

89 

composition  of,  iil,  57 
Bitumens,  classification  of,  iii.  38 
examination  of,  iii,  90 
origin  of,  III,  37 
Pbckolt,    Thbodorb.     Analysis   of    mat^   vx, 

643 
Pbdbrson.     See  Tschirch, 
Pbgami,  a.    See  if.  TorteUi, 
PtGURiBR.    Estimation  of  pyramidone  in  pres- 
ence of  antipyrine,  vx,  49 
See  Astrue. 
Pbhkschbn,  C.     Alkaloids  from  the  Hellebores, 

VII,  79 
Pbinb.     Synthesis  of  cinnamaldehyde,  iii.  441 
Pbkblharing.     Nudeoproteins  of  meat  and  the 

mucous  membrane  of  stomach,  viii,  93 
Pbligot  and  Buignbt.     Extraction  of  cane  sugar 

in  the  presence  of  invert  sugar,  i,  341 
Pbllbt.     LflBvulose  and  dextrose,  estimation  of, 
in  mixtures,  i,  375 
Saccharose,  estimation  of.  ix.  43.  46 
Salicylic  add.  detection  of.  iii,  478 
in  wine,  iii.  477 
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Pbllst.     Sugar  analysis,  ix,  49,  50.  51.  52 
estimation  of,  in  b«et.  i,  360 
solutions,  ref Tactometer  values  of.  ix.  ax 
use  of  basic  lead  acetate  in  clarifying,  i. 
3x1 
Sugars,  estimation  of,  i,  333;  ix.  23 
reducing,  estimation  of,  DC,  as,  4a 
and    DB    Grobbrt.     Estimation    of    salicylic 
add.  III.  484 
Pbllbtan.    See  ChepoUisr, 
Pbncb,  C.  M.     Cresols,  estimation  of.  ix,  272 
PBNNiNGTon.    Analyses  of  chicken,  viii,  431 
Frozen  eggs,  viix,  449 
See  WUey, 
and  Grbbnlbb.     Estimation  of  preformed  am- 
monia in  flesh,  viii,  316 
Hbpburn.     Estimation  of  free  fatty  adds  in 

meat  fat,  viii,  3x8 
RoBBRTSON.     Effect  of  cold  storage  on  the 
ensymes  in  eggs,  viit.  445 
Pbnnocx  and  Morton.     Estimation  of  pyridine 

in  ammonia,  vi,  138 
Pbrciabosco.    See  CanMoneri. 
Pbrcival.     Morphology  of  hops,  vii,  171 
Pbrbira.      Detection  of  salicylic  acid  in  wine,  xii. 

477 
Pbrcami.     See  TcrtMi, 
Pbrkin.    Alisarin,  v,  308 

jMste.  analysis  of,  V,  a  17 
Cinnamic  acid,  synthesis  of*  xii,  436 
Coumarin,  synthesis  of,  iii,  447 
.  Hydriodic  acid,  action  of,  on  alkaloids,  vx,  a03 
Indoxyl  brown,  v,  385 
Tannin,  constitution  of,  v,  19 
Terpinolene,  synthesis  of,  iv,  Z7x 
See  DobsoHt  Franks  Green. 
and  Robinson.    Constitution  of  harmine  and 
harmaline,  vii,  36 
Identity  of  racemic  narcotine  and  gnos- 
copine,  vi,  397 
Pbrkin,  A.  G.    Berberine,  vi,  55a 

Cape  sumac,  colouring  prindple  of,  v,  55 
Indigo  yellow,  v,  389 
See  W.  F.  Eloxam, 
and  Bloxaic,  W.  P.    Indigo  brown,  v,  389 
Preparation  of  indican,  v,  384 
Pbrkin.  W.  H.    Anthracene  and  its  associates, 
behaviour  of,  with  solvents,  iii,  374 
Berberine,  formula  of,  v,  360 

oxidation  of,  vi,  S54 
Essential  oils,  determination  of  the  methozyl 
numbers  of,  iv,  340 
Pbrkin,  W.  H.,  Jr.     Constitution  of  berberine,  vi. 
552 
Synthesis  of  dipentene.  iv,  173 
Pbrrxbr.     Chrysanthemum  oil,  iv.  329 
Pbrrins.     Berberine,  vi,  ssa 
Pbrrot  and  Goris.    Colophony,  detection  of,  in 
balsam,  iii,  461 
Kolanin,  composition  of,  vi,  682 
Tea  flowers,  dried,  vi,  601 
Pbrry.  p.     See  B.  F.  Howard. 
Pbrsonnb.     Commerdal  chloroform,  i,  376 
Pbrsoz.     Estimation  of  weighting  in  silk,  vxxi, 
656 


Pbrtusi.    See  Camilla, 

Pbrtusi.   C.   and   Gastajldi.   B.    Hydraeyaoic 
add  and  cyanides,  detection  of,  ix.  585 
Pbtbr.    Action  of  oils  on  polarised  lig^t.  xi,  45 
Pbtbrmamn,  a.    Analyses  of  chicory,  vi,  674 
Pbtbrs.    Ethyl  alcohol,  estimatioii  of,  in  fad 
oil,  I.  13  X 
Oxygen  capadty  in  hspmoglohin.  vxn,  522 
Rennet  coagulation,  compooods  wliidi  re- 
tard, vixx,  130 
Sugars,  estimation  of,  ix.  57 
See  Wilkinson. 
Pbtbrsbn.    Esttmataoa  of  hydxaaixie,  vx.  36 

Snake-root  oils,  xv,  397 
Pbtit.    Ammonia  test  for  eserine,  vii.  25 

Extraction  of  linseed  oil  from  linseed,  n,  326 
and  PoLONOVSKY.     Artificial  tropdnes.  vi.  301 
Mdting  point  of  eserine,  vu.  24 
Pilocarpine  and  its  salts,  vn.  51 
Tbrrat.    Estimation  of  cafifetoe  in  tea.  vi. 
6x0 
Prtit,  a.  and  A.     Assay  oi  opium,  vi,  426 
Pbtitt.     Boiling  point  of  methyl  alcohol,  x,  86 
Pbtkow.     Constants  for  walnut  oil,  xi,  158 

Silver  nitrate  test  for  cottonseed  oil.  n.  136 
Pbtrib.    Glucoddes,  cyanogenetic  dc  54s 

Mydriatic  alkaloid  in  Solandra  l«vis,  vi.  290 
PPAPF.    Spedfic  gravity  of  mastic,  xv.  59 
Pfbipfbr.     Pormation  of  cyanogen  compooods 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  vn.  456 
See  Einhorn. 
PFBirPBR.  H.  T.     Manufacture  of  cmde  cocaine 
hydrochloride  from  coca  leaves,  vi.  34S 
Ppistbr.  a.     Colour  reactions  of  opium  alkalosdi, 

VI,  368 
Pflbgbr.     Manufacture  of  sodium  cyanamide. 
vii,  557 
Preparation  of  potassium  cjranide,  vn.  475 
Pplbidbr.     Action  of  adds  on  coagulation  by 

rennet,  vxn,  129 
PplOgxr.    Estimation  of  ^ycogen  in  flesh,  vm. 

a  84 
Pbblps  and  Tbli^otson.    Separation  of  mono- 
amino-adds  formed  by  the  hydrolyai 
of  protdns,  viii.  22 
Prilipp.     See  FoersUrling. 
Philxpp.   Hbrbbrt.     Cyanogen  and  its  derira- 

tives,  VII.  453;  nc.  585 
Philippb.     Detection  of  salicylic  add,  oc.  301 

Extraction  of  benzoic  add  from  milk,  cc,  381 
Philips.     Hydrastine.  vi,  564 
Phillips,  F.  C.     Nitrogen  in  natural  gas  from 

Pennsylvania  petroleum,  xxi,  41 
Piazza.     See  TarttUi. 
PicciNiNL     Pseudo-pelletierine,  vx,  331 
Pick.     Protdn  digestion  products,  vixi,  473 

See  NmUng. 
PiCKARD,  Lbwcock  and  Yatbs.     Fencfayl  alco- 
hol, DC,  343 
LiTTLBBURY.    Isomenthol,  ix.  343 
Neo-menthol  in  peppermint  oil,  ix.  370 
PxcKLBS.     Distillation  of  rubber,  iv.  Z09 
Hydrocarbon  in  india-rubber,  iv.  zo8 
and     Whitfbild.    /-Methylinositol    in    nw 
Para  rubber,  xx,  320 
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PiCTBT.     Pormation  of  alkaloids  in    plants,  vi. 
169 
Synthesis  of  nicotine,  vi.  237 
and  Athanasbscu.     Constitution  of  laudano- 
sine,  VI,  361 
Court.    Volatile  alkaloids,  vi,  236 

^  iMue  of  pepper,  vii.  56 
Gajis.    Berberine,  synthesis  of,  dc  521 
Kkambrs.     Colour  reaction  of  opium  bases 
with  sulphuric  acid,  vi,  367 
Colour  reactions  of  papaverine,  vt,  403 
PiBRASKTS,  J.    Levulose.  action  of.  on  orcinol.  i. 
40X 
reducing  jmwer  of.  i,  374 
PiLBASHY,  B.  M.     Dimethylaniline  test  for  for- 

malddiyde,  i,  259 
PxLKiNGTON.  B.     See  H.  V.  Tartar. 
PiLLSBURY,  B.     Poisoning  by  methyl  salicylate, 

HI.  493 
PiLOTY.     See  Fischer. 

and  DoRMANN.    Hasmopyrrole,  viii.  559 
Stock.     Constituents  of  hamopyrrole.  viii, 

558 
Thannhausbr.     H»mop3rrrole,  viii,  559 
PxLATY,  O.     Hamatin,  conversion  of,  to  lusmin. 

VIII,  548 
Hamopyrrole,  viii,  559 

PiNBTTB.    Linoleum,  11,  362 

Specific  gravity  and  coefficients  of  expansion 
of  the  cresols.  in,  312 
PiNKUS.     See  Hopkins. 
PiNNBR.     Constitution  of  pilocarpine,  vii,  52 
and  ScHWARZ.     Constitution  of  iio-pilocarpine, 

VII,  S3 
Pilocarpine,  vii,  51 

PiNTUS.    A.   Sanna.     Detection   of   abrastol   in 
wines,  iii,  402 

PiRiA.     Preparation  of  bensaldehyde,  in,  417 
of  salicylic  acid,  ill,  466 

PiUTTi  and  Bkntivoglio.     Detection  of  colour- 
ing matters  in  food,  v.  653 

PivBRLiNG.     Camaaba  wax,  11.  270 

Plahl.     Detection  of  bilberry  jwce  in  red  wine, 
V,  655 

DB    Plato.      Tobacco    seed,    alkaloids    in.    DC, 

A77 
Plattnbr.     See  Jensen. 
Plbngb.  H.  C.     Preparation  of  aldn  from  aloes, 

vii.  141 
Plimmbr,  R.  H.  Adbrs.     Arginine.  ix,  625 

Cystine  and  tyrosine,  separation  of,  vin,  689; 

IX,  563 
Livettin.  viii.  92 

and  Bayliss.     Proteins,   estimation  of  phos- 
phorus in,  VIII,  80 
and   Scott.     Distinction  between  nucleopro- 
teins  and  phosphoproteins.  viii,  7 1 
Scott.     Phosphoprotein    in    the    pancreas, 

VIII,  74 

Skblton.     Urea,  estimation  of,  ix,  564 
Plimpton  and  Grovbs.    Estimation  of  halogens 

in  volatile  organic  substances,  i,  63 
PllOgbr.    Extraction  of  fat  from  animal  tissues, 

IX,  223 

Pluggb.    Ammoniacum,  nr,  91 


Pluggb.     Opium  alkaloids,  separation  and  es- 
timation of,  VI,  370 
bases,  test  for,  vx,  366 
PooA.     Pumpkin  seed  oil,  n,  70,  141 
PoBTSCHKB.    BstimatioQ  of  borax  in  soap,  ix, 

ao8 
PflBL.    Constittttioa  of  spermine,  vii,  203 

Globulins,  viii.  91 
PoiTOLBT.    Sandalwood  oil,  iv,  395 
PoLASBK.    See  Tsekirck. 
PouECK  and  Wbbbr.    Comjoeition  of  the  ash  of 

white  of  egg,  vxii,  423 
PoLBNSKB.    Bensoic  acid,  detection  of,  ix.  280 
estimation  of,  ix,  284 
Butter  fat,  values  for,  ct,  152,  153 
Coconut  oil  in  butter  fat.  11,  296 
Lard,  determination  of  water  in.  11,  320 
Phjrtosterol,  effect  of  feeding  animals  with. 

II.  489 
PoLBNSKB,  B.    Sweet-piclde  cure  for  meat,  viil' 

355 
PoLLAK,  J.    See  R.  Lippmann. 
PoLONOVSKY.     See  Petit. 
Polony,  C.  J.    Reclaiming  of  soft  vulcanised 

rubber,  iv.  153 
PoLONYZ,  H.    See  F.  Bpitsin. 
PoLOTZKY.    See  Henog. 
P0L8TORFF.    Betaine  in  kola  nuts,  vi.  683 
Choline  in  tea  leaves,  vi,  599 
Pseudomorphine,  constitution  of,  vi,  357 
Trigonelline  in  coffee,  vi,  648 
and  Mbybr.     Cyanides,  estimation  of  halogens 
in.  DC  587 
PoiiMBSBHNB.     Berberine,  vi,  552 

Melting  point  of  oxyacanthine,  vi,  562 
PoNTio.    Vulcanised  rubber,  analysis  of.  rv,  132 
extraction  of,  iv,  128 
Sulphur,  estimation  of,  in  India  rubber,  nr, 
126 
PoNzio.     Arachidic  acid  in  rape  oil,  11,  123 
Pool.     Detection  of  oil  of  cloves  in  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, III,  445 
PopB.    Japaconitine,  vi,  266 

Salphonation  of  camphor,  iv,  203 
See  Baker,  Ling. 
and     Harvby.    Resolution     of     asymmetric 
tetralkylammonium     comi>ounds     into 
active  components,  vi.  23 
Pbachy.     Resolution  of  asymmetric  tetral- 
kylammonium  compounds   into   active 
components,  vi,  23 
PopB.    P.    G.   and    Howard,    H.     Formula   for 

fluorones,  v,  290 
PoPBSCU.     Detection  of  chicory  colour  in  white 

wines,  v,  655 
Popp.    See  C.  Presenius, 
PoRTiLB.  K.    Factitious  ooffee-beans,  vi,  664 
PoRTBS     and     DbsmouliArbs.    Occurrence    of 
salicylic  acid  in  strawberries,  in,  466 
Langlois.    Assay  of  opium,  vi,  423,  424 
PoRTMANN,  G.     Detection  of  minute  traces  of 

hydrocyanic  acid,  vii,  469 
PoRUMBARU.    Pormation  of  sugar  from  gelose. 

viii,  622 
P08BTTO.    Substitute  for  cacao  butter,  11,  X79 
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PossBTTO  and  IssOGUO.  Estimation  of  sac- 
charin, DC,  290 

Post.     Phenol  sulphonic  acids,  iii,  393 

PoTOLXBT.  Acetylation  process  for  the  examina- 
tion of  sandalwood  oil,  iv,  394 

PoTONic.    See  Helm, 

PoTTBB.    See  7owcU,  Umnty, 

PouCHAND.     Estimation  of  cinnamic  aldehyde, 

III.  441 
PouTBT.     Elaidin  reaction  for  fixed  oils,  11,  39 
PowBLL,  J.  R.     Soaps,  DC,  304 
PowBR.    See  Salway. 
and  Klbbbr.    Bay  oil,  composition  of,  iv,  3x5 
Oil  of  sweet  birch,  composition  of,  xxx,  494 
of  wintergreen,  composition  of,  xix,  493 
Peppermint  oil,  American,  iv,  370 
estimation  of  menthol  in,  xv,  929 
Lbbs.     Bay  oil,  xx,  35a 

Methyl-n-heptyl  ketone,  xv,  190 
Methyl-nonyl  ketone,  xv,  189 
Snake-root  oils,  iv,  397 
MooRB.     Colocynthin  and  colocynthein,  vix. 
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RxBcx.BR,   E.      Estimation  of    uric    add,    vxi, 

37a 
RxxlXndbr.    Ergot,  formation  of  cadaverine  in, 
VXI,  348 
of  putresdne  in,  vn,  347 
VAN  RljN,  J.  J.  L.     Carpaine.  vxx,  x 
RxMXNX.    Estimation  of  hydradne,  vx,  a6 

Simon's  test  for  phenylhydradne.  vx,  34 
RiMMXNGTON.     MicToscopical      examination     of 

pepper,  vxi.  67 
RiMMXNGTON,  P.  M.    Removal  of  the  colouring 

matter  from  coffee,  vx.  673 
RxMPBi..     See  HarrUs, 
RxNTOUL.    See  licthan, 

RippBR.    Estimation  of  acetaldehyde,  vix,  439 
of  aldehydes,  x.  a56;  iix,  4x9 
of  ketones,  in,  419 
RippBTOB.    Test  for  asafcetida,  ix,  3x8 
RippBTOB,  J.     Alkaloids  in  belladonna  leaves,  vx, 

3x3 
RisSB.     See  StmnUtr. 

RiTTBR.     Esters  of  phytosterol  with  the  higher 
fatty  adds,  11.  489 
Isolation  of  cholesterols  n,  489 
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RiTTHAUSKN.    Estimatioii  of  the  total  proteins 
in  milk,  viii,  153 
Phytosterol  from  wheat  ffluten,  11.  485 
RiTSBRT,  B.    Test  for  the  purity  of  commercial 

acetanilide,  vi.  84 
RiVA-Rocci,    S.     Estimation  of  albttmose   and 

peptone,  viii.  396 
RocoN.     See  NierensUin, 
RoAF.     Molecular  weight  of  proteins,  viii,  77 
Use  of  Barfoed*s  reagent  to  show  the  hydroly- 
sis of  lactose  and  maltose  by  ensymes, 

I.  333 
See  Moore. 
RoBBiNS.     Alkaloid  from  green  hellebore,  vii,  8z 
RoBBRTS.     Determination  of  the  diastatic  power 
of  enzymes,  vxn,  4 
See  Barcro/L 
RoBBRTS,  Chas.  C.    Distinction  between  crude 

and  distilled  glycerin,  n,  476 
RoBBRTS,  Wm.  (Sir).    Q^adri-urates,  vxi,  373 
RoBBRTSON.    Casein,  compounds  of,   with  c 
cium  and  sodium,  viii,  124 
determination  of  the  refractive  index  of, 

VIII,  136 

solubility  of,  in  salts,  viii,  124 
Nitration  of  cellulose,  ill,  560 
Sulphuric  esters  in  gun  cotton,  iii,  $69 
Will  test  for  explosives,  in,  615 
See  A.  W.  Blyth,  Pennington. 
and     HopFMANN.     Examination     of     written 
characters  for  the  detection  of  forgeries 
and  alterations,  v,  677 
Nappbr.     Estimation  of  nitrogen  peroxide 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
explosives  i,  39 
Smart.    Abel  test  for  explosives,  in,  595 
RoBBRTSON,  J.  W.    See  G,  A.  Burell. 
RoBBRTSON.  W.     Higher  fatty  acids,  11,  370 
RoBiN.     Casein,  precipitation  of,  from  milk,  in, 

478 
Robin,  L.    Bensoic  acid,  detection  of,  in.  410; 

IX,  383 

Coconut  oil,  detection  of,  in  butter,  lard  and 
cacao  butter,  n,  180,  384 
Robin.  M.     Test  for  morphine,  vi.  381 
Robinson.    See  Perkin, 

and  Goodwin.    Quinoline  bases,  vi,  155 
Robinson.  H.  H.     Gum  of  Cochlospemum  gossy- 
pium.  I.  445 
Gums.  I.  440 
RocH.     Detection  of  albumin,  in,  504 
Rochlbdbr.     Acid  from  rhubarb,  v,  330 

Pat  of  coffee,  Vi,  647 
RocQUBS.     Estimation  of  acetaldehyde,  l.  366 

of  glycerol  in  wines,  i.  167 
RoDANO,  G.  A.    See  G.  Amtani. 
RoDBLLA.     Microscopical  examination  of  cheese, 

VIII,  359 
RoDBR,  Th.     Estimation  of  the  alkaloid  in  fluid- 
extract  of  coca,  VI,  344 
RoDBWALD.     See  Reinke, 
RoDiNOFF.     Test  for  dionine,  vi,  390 
RoBDBR.     Gravimetric  estimation  of  hydrastine, 

VI,  570 
ROmbr.     See  Schunck. 


RoBSBR.     Estimation  of  mustard  oil,  vn«  log 
RoBSLBR  and  Glaskann.     Estimation  of  bensi- 

dine  and  tolnidine.  vi,  109 
ROBWBR.     Preparation    of   dinitromonochlorfay- 

drin,  in,  S75 
RoGBRS.    Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  iz,  542 

Preparation  of  sodium  cyanide,  vu,  473 
RoGBRSON,  H.     See  F.  3.  Power, 
RoGiBR  and  PiORB.    Quinine  glycerophosphate. 

K.  518 
RoGoziNSKi.   Protein  digestion  products,  vm.  470 
RoHDLiCH.    See  Maitkes, 
RoHBCANN   and   Sfitzbb.    Indophenol   test  for 

oxydases,  viii.  13 
RojAHN.    See  von  Soden. 
RoLLBTT.    Composition  of  linolenie  add.  a,  185 

Preparation  of  oxyhemoglobin,  vni.  507 
RonCANis,    R.     Ash    of    Indian    and    Burmese 

tobacco,  VI,  343 
V.  RoMBURGH  and  db  Haas,  T.     Gutta-percha, 

IV,  158 
and  LOHMANN.     Composition  of  the  ash  from 

tea,  VI,  606 
RoMijiN.     lodometric   method   for  the  estima- 
tion of'formaldehjrde,  i,  261 
RomjiM,  G.     Defection  of  gelatin  in  formogda- 

tin,  VIII,  601 
RONA  and   Micbablis.    Isoelectric  points  sad 

relative  addity  constants  of  proteina. 

viii,  89 
SeeMickaeUs. 
RoNNBT.     Detection  of  caramel  in  vinegar,  oc,  96 
Rocs.    See  Hinsberg. 
Roos,  VAN  Hambl.     Re-roasting  of  coffee-berries, 

VI,  670 

Tin  in  canned  foods,  viii,  338 
Roos,  L.     Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  93 
ROQUBS.     See  Liger, 
RoRivB.    See  ToUens, 
RosBNBACB,  O.     Detection  of  indimbin  in  urine. 

VII,  356 
R08BNBBRG.    Hydrastine,  vi,  564 

See  Sentwuerm 
RoSBNBLOOM.    Acetone,  detection  of,  oc,  577 
Bile,  analirses  of,  oc,  579 
Morphine,  toxicology  of,  iz,  508 
See  also  Kakn. 
RosBNBURG.    See  Hertog. 
RosBNDAHL.     Alksloids  from  aconitum  septen- 

trionale,  vi,  377 
RosBNGRBN.     Rancidity  of  butter,  nc.  165 
RosBNHBiM.     Putrid  placenta,  ^hydroxyphenyl- 
ethylamine  in,  vii.  346 
isoamylamine  in,  vii.  345 
and  Kajura.    Absence  of  prolamin  in  rice,  vni, 
107 
ScmDROWiTS.    Optical  activity  of  gallic  snd 
gallotannic  acids,  in,  531;  v,  19 
Solubility  of  gallic  acid.  in.  537 
RosBNMUND.     Synthesis  of  hordenine.  vii,  36 
of  ^-hydroxyphenylethylamine,  vii.  347 
RosBNSTBiN.     See  Lewin. 
RosBNSTiBHL.     Distinctons  between  o-,  m-  and 
^-toluidine,  VI,  65 
Formation  of  lactic  acid  in  wine,  vn,  430 
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RosxNTHALXR.    Adulteration  of   Peruvuin   bal- 
sam, III.  458 
Estimation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  essential 
oils.  DC,  3a6 
and  G<}RKBR.    Berberine,  reaction  of,  ix,  52  z 
RosBR.    Constitution  of  cotamine.  vi,  358 

of  narceine,  vi,  360 
Ross  and   Racb.    Almond   and   apricot-kemel 

oils.  DC.  lag 
RossBL.    Aloin  test  for  blood,  viii,  524 
RossiTBK.    See  Armstrong. 
R0S8MANN.     See  SchOnfeld, 
RosT,  Franz  and  Hbisb.    Spectrum  of  hamo- 

globin,  VIII.  5x4 
Rota,  A.  G.    Analysis  of  dyestuffs,  v,  464 

Detection  of  colouring  matters  from  meat 

products,  vin,  383 
Separation  of  mixed  dyestuffs,  v,  475 
Roth.    See  KrHs^  Pool. 

RoTHBRA.     Modification  of  Legal*s  sodium  nitro- 
prusside  test  for  acetone,  vii.  40a 
Piturine,  DC,  48a 
RoTHMUiO).    Solubility     of     triethylamine     in 

water,  vi,  ao 
RoussiN.  Z.    Separation  of  gum  arabic  and  dez* 

trin,  I.  44a 
RowB.     See  GiU»  Hargreavts. 
RozsBNYi.    Estimation  of  cereal  substitutes  in 

coffee.  DC.  531 
RuBiNSKY.    Bacteriology  of  koumiss,  viii,  aa6 
RuBNER,  M.     Meat  extracts,  viii.  396 
RuDLiNG,  A.     Constants  for  resins,  iv,  xi.  14 

Venice  turpentine,  iv,  77,  78 
RuDOFF.    See  O.  Pischn, 
RuDORFF.    Influence  of  water  on  the  melting 

point  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  i,  493 
RObsambn.    Isolation  of  morphine  from  animal 

matter,  vi,  438 
ROdbl.    Berbamine.  composition  of,  vi,  56 
Berberine,  vi,  ssXt  5Sa 
Oxyacanthine,  vi,  561 
ROdorff.     Determination   of    the    strength    of 
glacial   acetic   acid   by    its   solidifying 
point.  II,  6a 
RCblb.     Detection  of  saponins  in  beverages,  vii. 

zap 
ROmplbr.     Betasterol  from  beet  root,  11,  487 
Ruggbri.    See  TortMu 
Rurbmann.     Colour  test  for  proteins,  viii,  41 
RuBSAif,  R.     D^gras,  iodine  value  for,  11,  505 

examination  of,  II,  509,  5x0 
Rung.    See  BinM, 
Rung,  C.    See  W,  Grolrian, 
RuNNB.     Use  of  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator 

in  the  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vi,  i8x 
RUPB.     Citronellal,  ix,  341.  344 
Rupp.     Belladonna  and  its  preparations,  assay  of, 
VI,  3x6 
Berberine,  estimation  of,  ix,  52? 
Hydrastine,  estimation  of,  vi,  570;  xx,  524 
Hydrazine,  estimation  of,  vi.  26  • 

and  ScHXBDT.    Estimation  of  thiocyanates,  vii. 

555 
Rupp*  B.     Estimation  of  mercury  in  mercuric 
salicylate,  iii.  489 
45 


Russell.    See  Coombs. 
and  Hodgson.    Analyses  of  vinegar,  dc,  9a 

Russig,  p.  and  Portmann,  G.     m-Cresol,  esti- 
mation of,  in  cresol  mixtures,  ix.  274 

RusTBRHOLZ    and    Milukin.    Examination    of 
dyed  fibres,  v,  486 

Ruttbn.     Estimation  of  naphthalene  in  coal  gas. 
DC,  a66 

Ruttbn.  J.    See  W.  P.  Jorisstn. 

Van  Ryn.     See  GruUerinh. 

Rtniska,  a.     Detection  of  picric  acid,  in,  58s 


Saal.     See  Tschireh. 

Saarb.     Culture  yeast,  i,  ais 

Sabatibr  and  Sbndbrbns.     Origin  of  bitumens, 

in.  37 
Sarin.    Linseed  oil,  drying  of,  dc.  Z99 

oxidation  of,  xi,  346 
SabrazIs  and  GutRiVB.    Toxic  action  of  hor- 

denine,  vii,  37 
Sachs.     Cacao  butter,  substitutes  for,  11,  179; 

VI,  720 

Coconut  stearine,  constants  for,  11,  190 
Palm-nut  stearine,  11,  196 
Sachssb.     Estimation  of  dextrose  by  an  alkaline 
solution  of  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  t, 

337 
and    KoRMANN.     Estimation    of    amino-com- 
pounds  in  plant-i>roducts,  vii,  338 
Sachssb,  R.     Estimation  of  asparagine  in  plant- 
products,  VII,  237 
Sack  and  I'ollius.    Alstol  and  lupeol,  11,  488 
Sackur.    See  Laqu€ur. 
Saoikoff.     Collagen,  viii,  91 

Gelatin,  viii,  91 
Sadtlbr.     Aniline  and  its  allies,  vi,  sx;  dc,  47a 
Anthracene  and  its  associates,  in.  261 
Arachis  oil,  properties  of.  11.  91,  92 
Asphalt,  estimation  of  water  in,  in,  74 
fractional  separation  of  the  constituents 
of.  III,  87 
Bitumens,  in,  37;  dc,  340 
Camphor,  crude,  examination  of,  iv,  197 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  estimation  of,  in,  44a 
Kerosene  emulsions,  analysis  of,  in,  141 
Lemon  oil,  estimation  of  aldehydes  in,  iv,  275 

estimation  of  citral  in,  iv,  353 
Lubricating  oil,  mineral,  estimation  of  fatty 

oils  in,  in,  169 
Petroleum,  crude,  extraction  of  solid  paraffin 
from,  in,  51 
distillation  of,  in,  107 
Phenols,  in.  287;  dc,  270 
Pitch,    coal-tar   and   water-gas,    differences 

between,  in.  33 
Rock-asphalt,  composition  of,  in,  6x 
SADTun,  S.  P.     Bitumens,  oxygen  in,  DC,  250 
Cocaine,  vi,  321,  494 

Creosote  for  preserving  timber,  specifications 
for,  in,  367 
and  S.  S.    Liebermann-Storch  test,  application 
to  batter  and  butter  substitutes,  11,  3x6 
Sagb.     Newfoundland  codliver  oil,  n,  2x4 
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Sage.  B.    Analyses  of  tea,  vi.  6oa 
Sagbman.  p.  J.     See  J.  J.  Fox. 
Salauon  and  Sbaber.     Glyceryl  acetate  in  es- 
sential oils,  DC,  333 
Salant,  W.  and  Rxbgbr,  J.  B.     Toxicity  of  caf- 
feine, IX,  5a8 
Salkowski.     Deztroeet  detection  of,  in  urine,  i, 
398 
Hamatoporphyrin,  occurrence  of.  in  urine, 

VIII,  SSS 
Inositol,  detection  of,  ix,  609 
Meat  extracts,  ix.  615 
Phytosterol  from  adulterated  codlirer  oil.  11, 

485 
Protein  digests,  examination  of,  viii,  484 
Uric  add,  estimation  of,  vii,  368 
Yeast,  cell  wall  of,  i.  306 
cellulose,  i,  209 
gum.  IX.  16 
See  Nieb€l. 
Salkowski,  E.     Albumose  in  hen's  egg  albumin. 
VIII,  433 
Purine  bases,  estimation  of,  vii,  325 
Sauc     Phenolphthalein.  dissociation  constant  of. 

V,  264 
Salmon  and   Amos.    Value   of  seeds  in   some 

varieties  of  hoxw,  vii,  190 
Salmonowitz.     Myoctonine,  vi.  276 
Salomon.     Specific    gravity    of    corresponding 
solutions  of  cane  sugar  and  anhydrous 
dextrose,  i,  294 
maltose,  i,  295 
Salomon,  P.     Specific  gravity  of  sugar  solutions, 

I.  289 
Salomon,  G.     Crystalline  silver  compounds  with 
guanine,   camine.  adenine  and  episar- 
Idne.  VII,  323 
Salomons.     Action   of   fuming   nitric   add    on 

abrastol,  iii,  401 
Salway.     Cotarnine.  synthesis  of,  vi.  358,  397 
Bseramine.  vii,  30 
Eserine.  vii,  24 
blue.  VII.  25 
Bseroline,  rubresenne  and  eserine  blue,  vii. 

36 
Physostigma  seeds,  assay  of,  vn,  a8 
Physovenine,  vii.  30 
Sitosterol-<i-glucoside,  ix,  545 
See  Powffm 
Salzbbrcbr.     Protoveratrine.  vii,  87 
Salzbbrgbr.  G.     Alkaloids  from  the  Hellebores, 

VII,  79 
Salzbr.     Detection  of  aniline  in  antifebrin,  vi, 

85 
Samijblv.     See  Ahderhalden. 
DB  Sanctis.  G.     Composition  of  wooUfat,  u,  496 
Sanders.    See  Norris. 
Sanders,  J.  McC.     Petroleums,  heavy,  specific 

gravity  of,  IX.  247 
Sandmann.     Impurities  in  india  rubber,  IV,  107 
SANPBua.     Ripening  of  cheese,  vui.  257 
Sanger.     See  Graham'Smith, 
SANGLft>PERRiftRB.     Detection   of   abrastol.   iii. 

402 
Sa3Q,  G.     Phytosterol  from  olive  oil,  11.  486 


Sansoni.     Effect  of  the  administration  of  i>benrl 

urethane,  vi,  88 
Sapojnikow.     Classification  of  nitrocdlulose,  iii, 

562 
Satib.     See  Jeancard, 
Saul.  J.  E.     Detection  of  dextrose  in  commerdal 

tannin,  v.  21 
Test  for  eserine.  vii,  26 
Saunders.  E.  C.     Preparation  of  xmre  oleic  add. 

II.  402 
Savory.     See  Hopkins. 
Sawamura.    Tea,  ix.  saS 
Sawitsch.    Rennet-ensirme,  vm,  lad.  129 
Sawjalow.    Plasteins.  viii.  495 

Rennet-enxyme.  viii.  126.  139 
Sawybr.     Removal  of  excess  of  lead  from  sugar 

solutions  clarified  with  lead  acetate.  1, 

3IX 
See  Davis, 
Scarlata.    See  Mancuso-Lima. 
SCHAAL.     Composition  of  Japan  wax,  11,  192 
ScHACHT.     See  GrUn. 
Schaedlbr.     Arachis  oil,  solidifying  i>oint  of.  11, 

91 
Cameline  oil.  11,  132 
Candle  nut  oil.  use  of.  u,  148 
Creso  seed  oil,  11.  139 
Linseed  oil.  composition  of.  u,  339 
Maixe  oil.  solidifying  point  of.  11.  140 
Oils,  fats  and  waxes,  yields  of.  11.  4 
Rape  oil,  solidifying  point  of,  11. 133 
Tea  seed  oil,  11.  1x9 
ScHABPBR.     Ethyl-morphine,  ix,  500 

Test  for  the  purity  of  cocaine,  vi,  334 
ScHABFBR.  G.  L.     Anhydrous  quinine,  nc,  516 
SchXfbr.     Estimation  of  alcfln  in  aloes,  vii.  147 
ScbXfbr,  L.     Test  for  commercial  quinine  sul- 
phate. VI.  526 
ScHABFPBR.     Cheese,  estimation  of  iron  in.  viii. 
358 
fat  content  of.  viii.  254 
ScbXffbr.     Presence  of  casdn  in  milk  in  com- 
bination   with    tri-caldum    phosphate. 
VIII.  1X9 
See  Fo/in. 
ScBABR.    Aloln  test  for  Uood.  vm,  534 
Berberine.  test  for,  vi,  555 
Chloral  hydrate  as  a  solvent  for  Uood  stains, 
viu.  570 
SchXrgbs.     See  LercA. 

Schammbl.  L.  R.     Preparation  of  dnctA,  rv.  285 
Schardingbr,   F.     Production  of  /-lactic   add. 

VII,  449 
ScHARLiNG.     Constitution  of  arctic  sperm  ml.  u, 

341 
Schauwbckbr.     See  Harries. 
ScHEiBLBR.     Average    composition    of    the   ash 
from  beet  sugar,  i.  349 
Estimation  of  ash  from  cane  sugar.  1.  345 
See  MaUgctek. 
ScHBij.     Glycerol,  boiling  point  of,  11,  447 
Palmitin.  11.  397 
Stearin.  11.  401 
ScHBLL.     Detection  of  mangrove  in  quebracho 
extract,  ix.  398 
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ScHBLUBNS.    See  Fischer, 
ScHBNCK.    Water  content  of  sausage,  ix,  6x9 
and  BuRMBiSTER.     Detection  of  dnnamic  acid, 
DC  39a 
ScHBRXR.    Inositol,  detection  of,  DC,  608 
Keratoids.  viii,  673 
Leucine,  reaction  of,  vn,  330 
Mucin,  analysis  of,  viii,  6a  8 
ScHBRXNG.     Manufacture  of  piperasine,  vzi,  198 

Production  of  vanillin  from  eugenol,  iii.  5x5 
ScRSRNZNG.    Estimation  of  nitrogen  in  protein 

digests  by  the  use  of  tin  salts,  viii,  485 
ScRKRTBL.     Preparation   of   potassium   platino- 

cyanide,  vii,  534 
ScHBRUBBL.    See  Richardson, 
ScHBSTAXOFF.    Bone  fat,  11,  aos 
Free  acid  in  tallow,  11,  axo 
See  Shukojf, 
Schburbr-Kbstnbr.    Estimation    of    the    sul- 
phonated  and  non-sulphonated  acids  in 
turkey-^ed  oil,  11,  X70 
ScRiDROwiTZ.     Caramel,  Amthor's  test  for,  v,  656 
detection  of,  in  wines,  i,  179 
India-rubber  latex,  analysis  of,  ix.  3ao 
physical  tests  for.  iv,  xx3 
tensile  properties  of,  iv,  xi8 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  426,  438 
Potable  spirits,  estimation  of  furfural  in,  i 

X97 
higher  alcohols  in,  I,  x88,  193 
Whiskies,  analysis  of,  i,  X99 
See  Rosenheim* 
and  GoLDSBROUGH.     Viscosity  of  india  rubber, 
IV,  X09 
Katb.     Acetone  extraction  of  rubber,  zv,  133 
Potable  spirits,  estimation  of  higher  alco- 
hols in,  I.  x89t  X90,  193 
Whiskey,  distillation  of.  i,  aoa 
ScHXBDT.    See  Rupp. 
ScHiFF.     Amines,  estimation  of.  vz,  9 

Specific  gravity  of  solutions  of  potassium' 
ferricyanide,  vii,  535 
f errocyanides,  vix,  505 
Urea,  test  for,  vii,  393 
ScHiFP,  H.     Aspartic  add,  preparation  of,  from 
asparagine,  vii,  340 
Gallotannic  acid,  synthesis  of,  v,  x6 
Tannins  of  galls,  v,  4 
Turpentine  oil,  commerdal,  iv,  403 
ScaiLBACH.     See  Schmidt, 
Schilling.    See  Marcusson, 
ScHiMiDZBR.     Extraction  of  fat  in  animal  tissues, 

EC,  333 
ScHXMMBL.     Buchu  oil,  DC,  353 

Separation  of  geraniol  and  dtronellol,  iv,  365 
Test  for  mustard  oil  for  pharmaceutical  purr 

poses,  vii,  iio 
ScMiMMBL  AND   Co.     AcsToid  resins,   constants 

for,  rv,  17 
Almonds,  oil  of  tntter,  ixi,  431 
Amber,  oil  of,  iv,  3X 
Angelica  oil,  ix,  350 
Aniseed  oil,  terpenes  in,  EC,  35Xt  35^ 
Borneol,  IX,  343 
Cadinene.  zx,  3x5 


ScBiMMBL  AND  Co.     Camphor  oil,  iv,  33X,  333 
Cassia  oil.  adulteration  of,  iii.  445 
Cedar-leaf  oil,  iv,  337 
Cedar-wood  oil,  iv,  336 
Celery  oil,  zv,  337 
Chamomile  oil,  German,  zv,  339 
Chenopodium  oil,  iv,  437 
Cineol,  estimation  of,  zv,  a8d,  34X 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  estimation  of.  zii,  441 
Cinnamon  oil,  sesquiterpene  from,  xx,  357 
Citronella  oil,   estimation   of  geraniol   and 

citronellal  in,  zv,  367 
Clove  oil.  zv,  330,  331 
Coriander  oil,  zv,  333 

Dextrophellandrene  in  angelica  oil.  zv,  310 
DiU  oil,  zv,  335 

Essential  oils,  methoxyl  numbers  of,  zv,  343 
Eugenol,  estimation  of,  zv,  397 
Glyceryl  acetate,  detection  of,  in  essential 

oils,  zx,  333 
Hyssop  oil,  zv,  345 
Juniper  oil,  zv,  345,  346 
Lavender  oils,  zv,  348,  349;  zx,  363,  364 
Lemon  oil,  zv,  354 
Lemon-grass  oil,  estimation  of  aldehydes  in, 

zv.  334 
Linalol  oil,  detection  of  camphor  in.  ix,  367 
Linalol,  ix,  34  z 

Linalyl  acetate  in  bergamot  oil,  zv,  3 1 7 
Menthol,  zv,  383 

Methyl  anthranilate  in  neroli  oil,  nr,  367 
Mustard  oil,  estimation  of  allyl-thiocarbimide 

in,  IV,  30 z 
Nutmeg  oil,  zv,  358 
Odoriferous  substances,   solubility  table   of 

the,  zv,  460 
Orange  oils,  zv,  3S9.  360,  361 
Pennsrroyal  oil,  zv,  377 
Peppermint  oils,  distillation  of,  zv,  374 

Japanese,  zx,  370 
Pimento  oil,  zv,  378 
Rose  oil,  zv,  383,  384*  336.  387.  389 
Rosemary  oil,  zv,  390 
Sandalwood  oil,  zv,  393 
Spearmint  oil,  zv,  376 
Spike-lavender  oil,  zv,  351 
Terpinyl  acetate,  detection  of,  zx.  33  x 
Wormwood  oils,  zv,  438 
ScHiNDBLMBiSBR.     Alkaloids,    solubility    of.    in 

carbon  tetrachloride,  ix.  496 
Test  for  nicotine,  vz,  339 
See  Kondakow. 
ScHZNDLBR  and  Waschata.     Percentage  of  lin- 
seed oil  from  various  linseeds,  zi,  334 
ScBiRNBR.     Estimation  of  potassium  iodide,  ix. 

613 
ScBiTTiENHBLM.     See  Abdefhalden. 
ScHjBRNiNG.     Nitrogen,  estiqiAtion  of.  in  meat 

bases,  viii,  30X 
Proteins,  estimation  of,  VZII,  53 
precipitants  of,  vziz,  397 
ScHLAGDBNBAUFFBN.    See  Heckel, 
ScHLiCHT.     Estimation  of  mustard  oil,  vzi.  108 
ScHLZCHTiNG  and  WzNTHBR.     Yeast.  zx,  15 

SCHLZCBTZNG.  BmIL.      Yeast    I    305 
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ScRUCKUM.  O.    Application  of  De  Vri  j  *•  chroxnate 

test  to  quinine  sulphate,  vi,  526 
ScBLOKSiNG.    Tobacco  alkaloid,  xx.  47S 
ScHLOSSBBRGBft.     Chemical  composition  of  yeast. 

I.  ao8 
Schlossmann.    Precipitation     of    casein     with 

alum,  VIII.  133 
ScBLOTTBRBBCK.    Berberine,  vi.  55a 
ScHLUMBBRGBR.     Estimation  of  naphthalene  in 

coal  gas,  DC,  367.  a68 
ScHMATOLLA.    Test  for  bensoic  acid,  ix,  a8a 
ScHMATOLLA,  O.    Separation  of  camphor  from 

alcohol.  IV,  aoo 
Schmidt.    Alkaloids,  function  of,  in  plants,  ix, 
478 
Apomorphine  hydrochloride,  vi,  388 

test  for,  VI.  388 
Canadine,  preparation  of,  from  hydrastine, 

VI,  S74 
Codeine  hydrochloride,  vi,  391 
Datura  metel,  alkaloids  in.  vi.  320 
Horse  flesh,  testing  for.  viii.  273 
Hydrastine,  vi,  564 

Meat,  identification  of  species  of,  viii,  276 
See  Abderhaldtn,  Majert,  Tiemann, 
and  Barth.     Melting  jx>int  of  protocatechuic 
acid.  III.  512 
Davis.     Inactive  lupanine.  vi,  238 
Kbrstbin.     Hydrastine    hydrochloride,    vi, 
571 
Hyoscine  in  Datura,  Vi,  299 
LOwBKHARDT.     Picrotoxin,  VII.  160 
ScHiLBACH.     Oxidation  of  berberine,  VI.  554 
Schmidt,  E.    Atropine  sulphate,  vi,  296 
Berberine.  purification  of,  vi,  553 

tendency  of,  to  combine  with  neutral  sol- 
venU.  VI.  5S4 
Caffeine,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on,  vi, 

.     584 
Gelsemic  acid,  vii,  34 
Glue,  detection  of,  ix,  605 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloids  in.  vi.  319 
Schmidt,  R.  E.     Colouring  matter  in  lac-dye,  v, 

435 

VON  Schmidt  and  Brban.     Colophony,  constants 
for,  IV,  26 

Copals,  constants  for,  iv,  55 

Mastic,  IV.  ^49,  50 

Resins,  constants  for,  iv,  10,  12,  13 

Sandarac,  iv,  58 

Shellac,  solubility  of,  iv,  68 

Venice  turpentine,  constants  for,  iv,  77 
Schmidt-Niblsbn.     Rennet-enxyme,    viii.    126, 

129.  130 
ScHMiBDBBBRG.     Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  K, 

S7S 
Onuphin,  viii,  92 
Potatoes,  poisoning  by,  vii,  93 
Salicylic  aldehyde  test  for  oxydases,  viii,  14 
See  Bungt, 
Schmitt.    Reichert  value  for  fats  and  oils.  11,  23 
and  HiBPB.     Differentiation  of  malic,  tartaric 

and  succinic  acids  in  wines,  i.  187 
Nassb.     Formation     of     ^-hydroxyphenyl- 

nhylamine  from  tyrosine,  vii,  347 


Schmitz.     Estimation  of  nitrogen  in  rubber,  iz. 

323 

See  Embdin, 

Schmits-Dumont,  W.  Substitute  for  hide  pow- 
der, V.  86 

von  Schmoblling.    Cedar  nut  oil.  u.  150 

ScBNBCHBNBURGBR.    See  Wiudaus. 

ScHNBBGANS  and  Gbrock.  Detection  of  free 
salicylic  acid  in  oil  of  wintergreen.  iti^ 
496 

ScRNXiDBR.     Cyanatea,  detection  of.  in  ooraxner- 
cial  cyanide,  vii,  539 
India-rubber,   test     for   the  quality  of.  nr. 

114 
Indigo,  extraction  of,  ix,  429 
Indigotin,  estimation  of,  v,  393 
Lactic  acid,  separation  of,  from  other  orgamc 
acids.  VII,  436 
and  Blumbnfbld.    Porpoise  oil.  n.  231 
Vikare  seal  oil.  11,  227 
ScHNBLL.    Iodine  values  for  arachis  oil.  11.  92 

See  Lintuer, 
ScHOBN,    G.    A.     Estimation    of   ^tolnidine  is 

admixture  with  o-toluidine.  vi.  69 
SchOnbbin.     Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  vm.  532 
SchOndorvf   and    Wachholdbr.     Glycogen   io 

fish,  IX,  622 
ScHfiNB  and  TOLUnts.     Presence  of  lactic  sctd 

in  molasses,  vii.  429 
SchOnfbu),  Hinrichs  and  Rossmann.     Top  fer- 
menting yeast,  ix,  15 
and  Hirt.    Yeast,  ix.  15 
Schobpp,  R.  J.  L.     Effect  of  maltol  on  the  ferric 

chloride  test  for  salicylic  acid.  lu.  478 
ScHOLL.     See  Creifenkagen. 
ScHOLTBN,  C.     Test  for  fellic  acid.  vii.  416 
ScHOLZB.     See  Wolff, 
ScHOOP.     Methylaniline  in  dimethylaniline.  vi.  95 

See  Lo^nsch. 
JScHOOP,    p.     Aniline    and    ^-toluidine,    specific 
gravity  of,  VI,  78 
Colouring    matters,    determination    of,   by 

their  absorption  spectra,  v,  438 
o-  and  p-Toluidine,  separation  of.  vi,  69 
ScHOORL.     Separation  of  various  organic  adds 

VII.  436 

ScHORAS.     Precipitation   of    Prussian    blue    by 

sunlight,  VII,  507 
ScHORM.     Effect  of  light  on  pure  coniine,  vi.  31  j 
ScHORM,  J.     Extraction  of  coniine  from  hemlock. 

VI,  221 
ScHRADBR.     See  Curtius, 
ScHRBFBLD.     Use    of    normal    lead    acetate   i^ 

clarifying  sugar  solutions,  i,  311 
ScHRBiBBR.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in  meat,  vtu 

298 
and  Tabbr.     Estimation  of  tin  in  canned  foods, 

VIII.  344.  346 

Zbtsschb.     Examination  of  turpentine  oil, 
IV.  422 
ScHRBiNBR.     Benxidine  test  for  oxydases,  viii.  14 
Spermine,  composition  of,  vii,  203 

phosphate,   preparation  of,   from  human 
semen,  vii,  3oa 
See  KrtmiTS, 
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voM  ScBRKNK.    Stutablo  composition  of  creosote 

oil  for  preserving  timber,  iii.<369 
ScKKODT.     Use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  borax 

as  a  preservative,  viii,  691 
voM  SchrOdes.    Pormogelatin,  preparation  of, 
VIII.  601 
Gelatin,  precipitation  of,  by  tannin,  viii.  590 
Narceine.  vi,  399 

Tannin  assay,  oxidation  method  of,  v,  63 
See  Counclgr,  CriUo. 
and  Bartsl.     Extraction  of  tannins,  v,  2 
SchrOdxr.   M.  J.     Detection  of  acetanilide  in 

phenacetin,  vr,  102 
ScHROBTBR.     See  Ni€ttki. 
SchrOtbr.    See  TrimbU. 
SchrOttbr.     Melting  point  of  mastic,  iv,  59 
and  Brisson.     Specific  gravity  of  mastic,  iv, 

59 
ScHRUBfPP.     Pepsin,  viii,  491 
ScHRWBR.     Chlorophyll,  v,  638 

Cholalic,    choleic    and    deoxycholdc    adds, 

separation  of,  vii,  418 
Globulins  and  albumins,  difference  between, 
vni.  33 
plant,  extraction  of,  viii.  61 
Ox  bOe.  add  from.  DC,  579 
Phenols,  estimation  of,  ill,  30a;  iv,  2»6 
Phenyl  ethers  of  camphoric  add,  iv,  ao5 
Protdns,  ix,  59a 

and  albuminoid  substances,  viii,  17 
digestion  products  of  the,  viit,  467 
estimation  of,  by  coagulation  by  alcohol. 

viii,  56 
identification  of,  by  their  solubilities,  viii. 

77 
predpitation  of,  by  salts,  viii.  37 
Tin,  estimation  of.  in  canned  meat.  viii.  343 
ScBTARBONOW.    See  Raikow. 
ScHUCH.    Zeisel  and  Panto's  method  for  the  esti- 
mation of  gljrcerol,  11.  463 
SchOlbr.    Isolation  of  linoldc  add  from  linseed 

oil.  II,  350 
ScbDttb.     Alkaloids  in  belladonna,  vi,  31a 
ScrOtzbmbbrgbr.     Decompodtion  of  wool  with 
baryta,  vili,  685 
and    BouRGBOis.     Compodtion   ci   chondrin, 
VIII,  6a5 
loNiNB.     Rusdan  petroleum,  in,  4a 
ScBULTZ.     Purity  of  beet  sugar,  i,  35a 
ScBULTSB.     Phosphoantimonic  add  ss  a  reagent 
for  alkaloids,  vi,  188 
See  Wagner, 
and  Maxwbll.    Qalactan  mannan  and  pen- 
tosans in  coffee,  vi.  645 
ScHULZ.     Globin.  viii,  91 

Hsmatoporphyrin.  occurrence  of.  in  urine, 

viu.  554 
OxyhsBmo^bin.  hydrolysis  of.  vnx.  544 
Saponin  gluooddes  of  sarsaparilla,  vii,  xa8 
See  Curiins,  Zsigmondy. 
ScHULZB.    Aconine,  oxidation  product  of,  vi,  a65 
Aconitine,  compodtion  of,  vi.  359 
Ammonium  thiocyanate,  xveparation  of,  vii. 

544 
Asparagine,  estimation  of.  vii.  a37 


ScHULZB.     Ether  reddue,  separation  of  the  con- 
stituents of,  II,  494 
Bthyl-bensaconine,  vi,  a65 
Gljrcerol.  estimation  of,  11,  463 
a-   and  /l-naphthols,  occurrence  of,  in  the 

green  oils  from  ooal-tar,  iii,  a5a 
See  MXrckbr. 
and  Barbibri.     Caolosterol,  11,  487 
from  lupins,  11,  488 
Phytosterol,  from  triticum  vulgare,  folium 
perenin,  11,  485 
BiBRUKG.     Alkaloids  of  aconitum  vulpa^ 

DC,  488 
B06SHARD.     Isolation  of  glutamine.  vii,  a4a 

Leudne,  vii,  a30 
Frankfurt.     Isolation  of  bet»Ine  and  cho- 
line  in   malt-culms  and   wheat-germs. 

VII,  a79 

LiBBNBR.     Alkaloid  obtained  from  aconitine, 

DC,  487 
LmBRNiK.     Extraction    of    ledthin    from 
plants,  VII,  a83 
Varieties  of  leudne,  vii.  a30 
Tribr.    Yeast  nucldc  acid,  vin,  73 
WiNTBRSTBiN.     Effect  of  exposure  to  air  on 
the  melting  point  of  phjrtosterol,  11,  489 
ScHULZB,  E.    Isolation  of  asparagine  and  glu- 
tamine from  vegetable  juices,  vii.  339 
Reaction  of  guanidine  salts  with  Nesder's 
reagent,  vii,  305 
ScHULZB,  P.     Estimation  of  glycerol,  comparison 

of  methods,  11,  465 
ScauLZB,  K.  E.     Estimation  of  pyridine,  vi,  138 
ScHUKACHBR-Kopp,    E.    AualsTses    of    Maggi's 

meat  preparations,  viii,  396 
ScRuiCANN.     See  Ware. 
ScHUioc.    Spectrum  of  hemoglobin,  viii.  5x5 
ScHuioc.  O.    Ouaiacum  test  for  blood,  viii.  533. 
Sa4 
and  Wbstpbal,  C.     Benzidine  test  for  blood, 

VIII,  534 

ScHUNCK.    Indiretin  and  indihumin,  v,  389 
Mdting  point  of  alizarin,  v.  ao7 
and  Marchlbwski.     Chlorophyll,  v.  638 
Phylloporphyrin,  viii.  556 
ROmbr.    Analysis  of  alisarin  paste,  v.  ax7 
ScHxn>PU.    See  Baragiola. 
ScHUTT.  P.  T.    Cocoa  husks,  vi,  696 
ScHUTTX.  O.    Estimation  of  fatty  adds  in  soap; 

DC,  ao6 
ScHUTZBNBBRG.    Formation  of  copper  and  iron 
carbonyl-ferricyanides   in   the   destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal,  vii,  53a 
ScHWABB.     Use  of  antipyrine,  vi.  4a 
ScHWALB.     SeiMiration  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons 

from  beeswax.  11,  343 
ScHWALBB.     Estimation  of  the  cupric  redudng 
ix>wer  of  cellulose,  i.  43a,  433 
Tests  for  artifidal  silk,  viii.  665 
ScHWARiz.     Reaction  for  ordnol.  v.  437 
Schwartz.  H.     Detection  of  acetanilide  in  phen- 
acetin, VI.  lOX 
ScHWARZ.    Elastin.  analysis  <rf.  vin,  631 
Asphalt,  estimation  of,  oc.  346 
See  Pinner, 
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SCHWARZB  and  von  Hubbr.      Mineral   oils,   ea- 

"    timation  of  paraffin  in.  ix,  257 
ScHWARZ,  P.     Coal-tar  distillates,   detection  of 
natural  asphaltum  and  petroleum  pitch 
in.  IX.  277 
Separation    of    asphaltic    compounds    from 
hydrocarbon  oils,  ix,  231 
ScHWKDBS,  L.    See  C.  Mannich, 
ScHWBiNiTZ  and  Emery.     Heat  of  combustion  of 
fats  and  oils  and  their  adulterants.  11.  45 
Sc^WBissiNGBR.     Gertatd's  test  for  atropine,  vi. 
306 
Phytostefol  from  rax>e  oil,  11,  486 
ScBWEiTZBR.     Copaivic  add.  iv.  5 
Sugar  in  cacao  beans,  vi.  703 
and  LuNGWiTz.     Habl  process  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  iodine  value  of  fats  and  oils. 
II.  31 
Lard  oil,  relation  between  the  iodine  value 
and  congealing  point  for,  11.  199 
specific  gravity  of.  ir.  198 
Lubricating    oils,    detection    of    mineral 

matters  in,  iii,  163 
Whale  oil,  11,  229 
ScBWBiTZBR,  C.     Cocoa  red,  vi.  699 
ScocciANTi.     See  Moriari. 
Scott.    See  Spenct,  Aders  Plimnur, 
Scott,  G.  B.     See  A,  H.  AlUn, 
Scott-Smith.    See  AUen, 
Scott-Smith,  G.  B.     Extraction  of  caffeine  from 

tea.  VI.  6x0 
Scottish  Mikbral  Oil  Association.    Assay  of 
paraffin  scale,  iii.  192 
Examination  of  heavy  mineral  oils,  iii,  172 
ScRiBANi,   P.   D.    Adulteration  of  lemon  juice 

with  nitric  acid,  i,  564 
Scuddbr.     Detection  of  methyl  alcohol,  i,  90 
See  MuUiken, 
and  Biggs.    Test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i.  89 
Sbabbr.     See  Salamon* 
Sbar,  p.     Separation  of  palmitic  and  oleic  acids, 

n,  40s 
Sbarl.     Detection  of  yeast-extract,  viii.  4x7 
Sbarlb.     See  AUen. 
Sbarlb,  a.  B.     Action  of  bromine  on  gelatin,  viii, 

593 
Sbbblibn.     Milk-albumin,  viii,  131 
Globulins,  viii,  91 
Milk-globulin,  viii,  13 x 
Sftc  and  Bockbfontainb.    Toxic  action  of  cin- 

chonamine  sulphate,  vi.  547 
Sbchlbr  and  Bbckbr.     Detection  of  ammonia- 
cum  and  galbanum  in  asafoetida.  ix.  3x6 
See,  G.    Action  of  sparteine  sulphate,  vi.  233 
Sbbkbr.  Albert  P.    Colouring  matters  in  foods, 

v.  623 
Seidel.     See  Blumenjeld. 
Seidbl.  p.     See  B.  Mailer. 
Sbidbll.     Estimation  of  salicylates,  ix.  304 
salicylic  acid,  in,  482 
See  Ulzer. 
Seidell,  A.    Estimation  of  thymol  in  essential 
oils.  IX.  327 
Solubility  of  caffeine,  vi,  583 
salol  in  various  solvents  in,  294 


Sbidbnberg.  a.     Gelatin,  detection  of.  xx.  600 
Sbidl.     Detection  of  inositol,  ix,  609 
Sbifbrt.     Formation  of  lactic  acid  in  wine.  vxi. 
430 

Pure  yeast  culture  in  wine.  x.  az8 
Sbigbr.  M.     Assay  of  cresol  soap.  ix.  208 
Sbxgfbld.     Action  of  formalin  on  miUc.  viix,  125 
Sbitz.     See  BuUnheimer. 
Self.     Test  for  salicylic  acid,  ix,  299 

See  Harrison. 
Sblmi.     Arsenical  ptomaine,  vix.  355 
Sbmbrxtzky.     Formation  of  a  skin  on  milk,  viii, 

X2S 

Semmlbr.     Diosphenol,  iv,  299 

J-Linalol  in  coriander  oil,  iv,  33  a 
Mace  oil,  composition  of,  iv,  359 
Phellandrene,  isomerides  of.  iv,  177 
Vetivenol,  ix,  347 
and  RissB.    Sesquiterpene  from  cinnamon  oil, 

IX,  357 
Rosenberg.     Constituents  of  campbof  oil. 

IX.  354 
Thoms.  H.     Myristicin  in  mace  oil.  xv.  359 
Spornitz.     Calamenenol,  ix.  353 

Sesquiterpene  from  citronella  oil.  xx.  346 
Sbmmler,  p.  W.    Allyl  sulphide,  xv,  300 

Pormation    of    »fo-dihydro-camphene    from 
«i»-bomeol,  iv,  279 
and  Mayer,  B.  W.     Sesquiterpene  from  dove 
oil,  IX,  358 
Sendbrbns.    See  Scbatier. 
Senft.     Berberine  and  hydrastine,  detection  of. 

DC,  52 1 
Sbnger,  O.     Absinthiin,  vii.  xs7 
Sbnibr  and  Lows.    Borax  test  for  glycerol.  11. 454 
Sentbr.     Hamase,  vxn,  15 
Sbrbna.     Colour  reactions  of  opium  alkaloids. 

vx,  366 
Sergbr.     Creatinine  in  bouillon  cubes,  xx.  617 

Estimation  of  salicylic  acid,  ix,  303 
Serrb.     Commercial  aloln,  vii,  142 
Sestini.  p.  and  L.     Fermentation  of  uric  acid. 

VII.  364 
Settbrbbrg.     Determination  of  the  strength  of 

glue,  VIII,  6x3 
Seyda.  a.     Test  for  tannins,  v,  9 
Seybwetz.     SeeLumikre. 
Sbyffbrt.    7-Re8in  from  hope,  vii.  167 
Seymour-Jones.    See  Procter. 
Shafbr.     Preparation  of  lactic  acid  from  sugar, 

VII.  430 
Shaffer.    Estimation  of  /l-hydrozybutync  acid 

in  urine,  vii.  403 
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Drying  oils,  DC,  184 
TocB  Maximilian.    Soja  beans,  dc,  137 
TocHBR,  J.  P.     Distillation  products  from  various 

oils  and  hydrocarbons,  iii,  136 
TocBS.     Change  in  comx>osition  of  Unseed  oil  on 

oxidation,  11,  346 
ToLLBNS.    Galactose,  estimation  of,  by  the  for- 
mation of  mucic  acid,  i,  377 
Glycuronic  acid,  detection  of,  in  the  presence 

of  pentoses,  i,  400 
Sugars,  specific  rotatory  power  of,  I,  306 
See  Maurenbrecker,  SchOne, 
and  RoRiVB.     Test  for  glycuronic  add,  Vii,  397 
ToLLBNS,  B.    See  F.  Mann, 
ToLLius.     See  Sack. 

ToLMAN.    Colour  test  for  codliver  oil,  n,  330 
Extraction  of  fruit  colours,  v,  63a 
See  Crampion. 
and  MuNsoN.    Lard  oil,  acidity  of,  ix,  198 
constants  for,  11,  199 
Linseed  oil,  composition  of,  11,  330 
Olive  oils  and  their  fatty  acids,   iodine 
values  of,  11,  X14,  115 
oil,  free  oleic  acid  in,  11,  X09 
Palm  oil,  iodine  value  for  the  mixed  fatty 

acids  from,  xi,  184 
Poppyseed  oil,  iodine  value  for,  11,  152,  153 

solid  fatty  acids  from,  11,  152 
Rape  oil.  solid  fatty  acids  in,  11,  123 

saponification  value  for,  11,  1x5 
Sunflower  oil,  xi,  154 
and  Smith.    Use  of  the  Abb6  refractometer  in 
estimating  sugars,  i,  316 
Tonkin,  R.  W.     Nicotine,  estimation  of,  ix,  485 

and  tobacco,  vi,  237 
TornOb,  H.     Optical  determination  of  the  alco- 
hol and  extract  in  beer,  I,  156 
ToSQUATi.     Hordenine,  formation  of,  in  barley, 

IX,  477 
ToRTBLLi  and  Pbcami.     Molecular  equivalents  of 
insoluble  fatty  acids  in  linseed  oil,  ll,  337 
weight  of  fatty  acids,  11,  377 
Piazza.    Estimation  of  saccharin,  ix,  290 
RuGGBRZ.     Almond    oil,    iodine    value    of 
liquid  fatty  acids  from,  11,  X03 
Arachidic  acid  from  arachis  oil.     Estima- 
tion of,  II,  98,  lOX 
percentage  of,  isolated  from  arachis  oil, 
H.  96,  97 
Arachis  oil.  estimation  of,  xi,  94 

iodine  values  of,  li,  92 
Castor  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  mixed  fatty 

acids  from,  11,  161 
Cottonseed  oil,  detection  of,  in  the  fatty 
acids  from  the  lead  soaps,  11,  138 
estimation  of  mixtures  containing,  II,  95 


ToRTBLLi  and  RUGGBRI.  Haselnut  oil.  iodine 
value  of,  II,  Z06 

Olive  oils  and  their  fatty  acids,  relation  be- 
tween iodine  values  of,  IL  X14 

Poppyseed  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  liquid 
fatty  acids  from,  xx,  152 

Rape  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  liquid  fatty 
acids  from,  ix,  124 

Sunflower  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  liquid 
fatty  acids  from,  xx,  154 

Tallow,  iodine  value  of  the  fatty  adds  from. 

II,  209 
Walnut  oil,  iodine  value  for   the  mixed 
fatty  adds  from,  xx,  158 
Toso.     See  Paladino. 
TiVrH.     Estimation  of  nicotine,  vx,  240;  zx.  485 

Tobacco  smoke,  vx,  252 
Traganowski,  p.    Theobromine  in  cocoa,  vi.  700 
Trallbs.     Spedfic    gravity    of    aqueous    cthjl 

alcohol,  I,  no 
Traps,  G.  S.    See  A.  C.  Deiler. 
Traub.    Composition  of  cocoa  butter,  n.  177 

and  Hock.    Lacmoid,  v.  344 
Traubb.    Form  of  viaoosimeter  for  oils.  in.  157 
Trxadwbll  and  Koch.    Estimation  of  fluorida 

in  wines,  x,  176 
Trbscot.    See  Crampion, 
Trbtzbl.    See  Hilger, 
Trbub.     Formation    of    hydrocyanic     add    in 

tropical  planis,  vii,  4<^2 
Tribr.    See  Schulu. 

Trillat.     Dimethylaniline    test    for    formalde- 
hyde, I,  259 
Gelatin,  estimation  of,  in  gums.  viii.  592 
Glycerol,  estima<-ion  of.  in  wines,  x,  167 
Trillat,    A.     Caldum   derivative   of   guaisco], 
in,  344 
Estimation  of  glycerophosphates,  11,  452 
Triluch  and  G5ckbl.     Estimation  of  cafetss. 

nic  acid,  vi,  658 
Trxmblb.     Extraction  of  tannins,  v.  3 

Reactions  of  purified  oak  bark  tannins,  v.  52 
and  SchrOtbr.    Benzoic   add  in  wintetKreea 
and  birch  oils,  xii,  494 
Camphor  oils,  iv,  322 
TiUMBLB,     H.     Colorimetric    determination    of 

quinine,  VI,  sxz 
Tr5gbr  and  Bbntin.     Pine-needle  oils.  iv.  382 
and  LiNDB.     Estimation  of  berberine,  vl  55^ 
Trog.     See  Tschirch. 
Troili-Pbtbrsson  and  Gbrda.     Nature  of  the 

fat  in  cheese,  viii.  246 
Trotman  and   Hacxford.     Foaming   of  gloes. 
vxxi,  606 
Test  for  glue,  viii,  613 
Trowbridgb  and  Francis.    Glycogen  in  musde 

extractives,  zx,  607 
Truchon  and  Martin-Claudb.     Extraction  of 

fruit  colours,  v,  632 
TrucHot,  p.    Spedfic  gravity  of  silk  and  artificial 

silk,  viiz,  669 
Trunkbl.     Composition    of    gelatin    coagultua 
formed  in  the  oxidation  method  of  tan- 
nin assay,  v,  6z 
Trunkbl,  Hans.    Precipitation  of  glue,  yiii.  613 
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Trumpx.br.    See  Baur. 

Trummer.     Estimation  of  lactic  acid,  vii.  438 

TscHiRCH.    Alban.  iv.  158 

Cinchona-red.  vi,  483 

Copaiba  balsam,  comjKwition  of,  iv,  8a 

Illuric  acid,  iv.  5.  83 

Phytosterol  from  grass,  11,  48s 

Resins,  composition  of,  iv,  z,  2,  3 
coniferous,  iv,  79 

Shells  c.  IV,  68 

Tea  leaves,  microscopic  examination  of,  vi, 

63s 
and  AwBNG.     Composition  of  amber,  iv,  x8 
Succinoabietic  add,  rv,  5 
Balzbr.     Callitrolic  and  safidaracolic  acids, 

IV,  5 
Batjr.     Chironolic  acid,  nr,  s 
Panazresenes,  iv,  6 
Pknax  resinotannol,  iv,  4 
Bbrgbcann.     Herabol  myrrh,  iv,  98 
*     CoNRADY.     Galbanoresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Crbmbr.     Manila  elemi,  rv,  96 
DiBTBRiCH,  K.     Dracoalban    and    dracore- 
sene,  iv,  6 
Dracoresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Dragon's  blood  resin,  composition  of,  iv,  6a 
Engbl.  a.     Composition  of  copals,  iv,  49 

Congo  and  Benguela  copals,  iv,  56 
Farnbr.    Aleuritic  acid,  iv,  5 
Gbrmann.     Myroxoresene,  iv,  6 
GuMBfANN.     Dammarresenes,  iv,  6 

Dammarolic  acid,  iv,  5 
Halbby.    Boswellic  acid,  iv,  5 

Olibanoresene,  iv,  6 
Hildeebrand.     Erythroresinotannol  and  xan- 

thoresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Hoffbaubr.    Aloes,  analysis  of,  vii,  148 
Bomtrftger's  test  for.  vil,  244 
Klunge's  test  for,  vii,  144 
HoBBNADBL.    Sagaresinotannol,  iv,  4 
KxjkVBNBSs.     Uganda  aloes,  vii,  Z47 

resinotannol  of,  zv,  4 
Knitl.    Oporesinotannol,  iv,  4 
LCdy.     Siaresinotannol  and  sumaresinotan- 

nol,  IV.  14 
Luz.     Ammoresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Mt>LLBR.     Composition  of  alban  and  fluavil, 

IV,  is8 
Obbrl&ndbr.     Tolu  resinotannol,  iv,  4 
Obstbrlb.    Alban.  iv,  6 
Alo-emodin,  vii,  150 
Fluavil,  IV.  6 
Pbdersbn.    AloresinotannoU  iv,  4 
Barbalolns,  vii.  Z40 
Bomtrftger's  test  for  aloes,  viz,  144 
PoLASBK.     Asaresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Rbuttbr.     Caricari  elemi,  rv,  96 
Mastic,  comi>08ition  of,  xv,  59 
Masticic,  masticolic  and  masticonic  acids, 

IV,  s 
Masticoresenes,  iv,  6 
Saal.     Carana  and  colophonia  elemi,  iv,  96 
Stbphan.     Copal  resenes,  zv,  6 
Trachylolic  acids,  iv,  5 
Zanzibar  copal,  composition  of.  iv,  49 


TscBiRCH   and.  Stxjdbr.      Formula    of    abietic 
acid,  IV,  a  a 
Trog.     Peru  resinotannol,  rv,  4 
Wbil.     Gurjun  resene,  iv,  6 
Wolff,  M.  •  Composition  of  sandarac.  iv,  S7 
Tschougabf,  L.  a.     Separation  of  bomeol  and 

isoborneol,  zv,  a79 
TsujzMOTO.     Acid  in  whale  oil,  11,  229 

Iodine  value  of  Japanese  sardine  oil.  11,  aa4 
Sardine  oils,  iz,  aas 
TucHOLKA.     Bisabol  mjrrrh,  zv,  98 
test  for,  zv<  zoo 
Oil  of  myrrh,  zv,  Z03 
TucKBR,  D.  L.     Determination  of  the  acidity  in 

hide  powder,  v.  81 
Tufts.    See  Gill. 

TuNMANN.     Alkaloids,  detection  and  estimation 
of,  zx,  479 
in  nux  vomica  seeds,  zx,  478 
Aseca  allcaloids,  zx,  480 
Cinnamic  acid,  detection  of,  ix,  aga 
Turner.     Test  for  gurjun  balsam,  iv,  88 
Turner,  J.  L.  and  Vandbrklbbd,  C.  E.    Estima- 
tion of  acetanilide  and  phenacetin,  vi, 
Z03 
TuTlN.     Dextrose  phenylosazone,  melting  point 
of,  I,  373  I 

Hyoscine,  constitution  of,  zx,  490 
Quinine  sulnhate,  Kemer  test  for,  vi,  5a z 
specific  rotation  of,  vz.  5Z7  , 

titration  of,  vi,  496 
Scopnline,  VZ,  394 
See  Barrowdiff, 
and  Clbwbr.     Constitution  of  chrysophanic 
acid,  V,  aa7 
Solangustine,  zx,  546 
Hann.     Glycerylphosphoric  acid,  iz,  453 
TuTZN,  F.     See  F.  B.  Power, 
TuTTLB.     See  Waters. 
TuTTLB,  J.  B.     Printing  inlcs,  zx,  456 
and  Smzth,  W.  H.     Analysis  of  printing  inks, 
DC.  457.  458 
See  W.  H.  Smith, 
TuTTON.     Crystallographic  characters  of  aconi- 

tine,  VI,  a 59 
TuTWBZLBR,  C.  C.     Coal-tar,  typical  analyses  of, 

III.  21 

Drip  oils,  testing  of,  ix,  a6z 
Water-gas  tar,  analyses  of,  iil,  34 
TwADDBLL.     Hydrometer  of,  l,  7 
TwzTCHELL.     Fat  splitting  enzymes,  viii,  aga 
Petroleum,  use  of,  in  Muter's  estimation  of 

fatty  acids,  11,  39a 
Rosin  and  fatty  acids,  separation  of,  11,  77 
Saturated  and  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  sepa- 
ration of,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  11, 

39a 
Tyrer  and  Werthbibcer.     Terebene,  rv.  437 


U 


Ubbelohdb.     Determination     of     the     melting 
point  of  lubricating  greases,  zzi.  175 
See  Engler,  ffUde. 
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Udransky.     Bile  acids,  detection  of.  ix.  579 
See  BaumaHH. 
and  Baumann.     Putrescine,  vii.  347 
Uffblmann.     Detection  of  lactic  acid  in  gastric 
jtiice.  VII,  43S 
and  BOmbr.     Composition  of  kola,  vi.  68 z 
Uhlbnhuth.     Testing  for  horseflesh,  viit,  373 
Uhlzk.     Preservation  of  small  quantities  of  ozy- 

hsmoglobin.  viii,  510 
Uhlirz.     See  LandsUiner. 
Ulkz.  G.  L.     Detection  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  fusel 

oil,  I,  130 
Ulpiani,    C.   and  Parozzani,   A.     Analysis  of 

citric  acid,  DC,  11 3 
Ulrich.     Formula  of  columbin,  vi,  576 
Ulzbr.     Composition  of  coconut  oil,  11,  x88 
See  Btnedikt, 
and  Dbpris.     Shellac  resin  acids,  rv,  69 
ZuMPFB.     Grape  seed  oil,  11.  Z75 
Ulzbr,  P.  and  Sbidbl,  H.    Lactic  acid,  Mtima- 
tion  of,  VII,  440,  443 
Wool-fat,  total  acidity  number  of,  n,  soz 
Ukbbr.     o-Nucleoprotein.  vzii,  93 
Ubinbt.    Aniseed  oil,  DC,  35  z 

Cinnamon  oil,  detection  of  adulteration  of, 

III,  444 
Japanese  and  other  peppermint  oils,  distinc- 

tion  between,  DC,  373 
Otto  of  rose,  analyses  of,  DC,  330 
Rdse  oil.  nr,  387 

Storax,  liquid,  analysis  of,  DC,  397 
and  Bbnnktt.     Chinese  neroli  oil,  iv,  368 

Cinnamon  oil,  specific  gravity  of,  DC,  356 
Copaiba  balsam,  of&cial  requirements  for, 
IV,  86 
origin  of,  zv,  83 
Pennyroyal  oil,  iv,  377 
Sicilian  peppermint  oils,  zv,  37Z 
South  American  orange  oil,  iv,  364 
PoTTBR.    Oil  of  cubebs,  DC,  358 
SwiNTON.     Composition  of  commercial  cit- 
ronella  oils,  zv,  305 
Geranyl  acetate  in  lemon  oil,  iv,  353 
Uknby,  J.  C.     Almond  oil,  acidity  of,  oc,  X30 
Anise  oil,  melting  point  of,  iv,  3x3 
Asafootida,  tincture  of,  iv,  95 
Caraway  oil,  specific  gravity  of,  zv,  334 
Cativo  balsam,  iv,  90 
Copaiba  oil.  varieties  of,  iv,  85 
Dill  oil,  differences  in,  according  to  origin,  iv, 

335 

Bugenol,  estimation  of,  in  oil  of  cloves,  zv,  394 

Lavender  oils,  specific  gravity  of,  zv,  347 

Peppermint  oils,  iv,  371 

Petroleum  in  anise  oils,  iv,  313 

Star-anise  oils,  iv,  313 
Urbain.     Composition  of  cutose,  z,  435 
U.  S.  Dbpt.  Agriculturb.     Abrastol,  tests  for, 

HI,  359 
Butter,  foam  test  for,  zz,  399 
Cereals,  analyses  of,  viii,  xo8 
Citric  acid,  estimation  of,  in  fruit  juices,  i,  563 
Creosote    and    cresylic    acid    sheep    dips. 

analysis  of,  in.  318 
oils,  specifications  for,  ui,  369 


U.  S.  Dbi*t.  Agriculturb.    Inks,  v,  67  c 

Meat  foods,  estimation  of  ammonia  in,  iz.  6z3 
/l-Naphthol,  detection  of,  in  foods,  iii,  357 
OUve  oil,  II,  ZZ3 

Potable  spirits,  estimation  of  aldehydes  in.  i. 
Z98 
higher  alcohols  in.  z,  Z96 
Salicylic  acid,  influence  of,  on  digestion,  zn. 

469 
Typewriter  ribbons,  testing  of,  v.  687 
Vinegar,  commercial,  analysis  of,  z,  504 
See  Bigdow. 
Utk.     Blood,  phenolphthalein  test  foi.  vzii,  $2$ 
Cheese,  anajysifi  of.  zx.  600 
Codliver    oil.    butyro-refractometer    values 

for,  zz,  3Z8 
Cottonseed  oil,  test  for,  zx,  Z35 
Bssential  oils,  r^ractive  index  of,  zv,  345 
Gurjun  balsam,  detection  of,  zv,  89 
India-rubber,  estimation  of,  zx,  331  . 

Lactic  acid,  separation  of,  vzi.  436 
Milks,  dried,  analysis  of,  DC,  600 
Poppyaeed   oil,   commercial,  sesame   oil  in, 
II.  isa 
rotation  of,  11,  153 
Salicylic  acid,  occurrence  of,  in  fruit,  zzi,  466 
Segura  balsam  in  coi>aiba  balsam,  iv.  83 
Sesame  oils,  comparison  of  varieties  of.  11. 143 


VamVakas.     Detection  of  saponin  in  beverages, 

VZI.  139 

Valbnta.     Composition  of  bone  fat,  11.  305 
Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  11.  z8i 
Palm-nut  oil.  il.  195 

Test  for   oils   and   fats,    based   on   their 
solubility  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  zz,  62 
and  Pbigbrz^.     Detection  and  estimation  of 
rosin  oil  in  mineral  oUs.  iv.  45 
Valbnta,  B.     Combining  weights  of  the  fatty 
acids,  II.  380 
Influence  of  camaiiba  wax  on  the  melting 
point  of  mixtures  containing  it,  zz,  373 
Vaz^ntb.    See  CarneiuUi, 
Valbnti.     Meconic  acid,  vz,  413 
Valbntzn,  W.  G.     Analyses  of  commerdal  starch 

sugars,  z,  379 
Valbur.     Genisteine,  DC,  483 

See  Moureu. 
Valsbr.    See  Graudval. 
Vandbrxlbbd.     Digitalis  glucosidea,  estimation 

of,  VII,  Z30 

See  £'w<. 
Vandbrklbbd,    Charlbs     E.    Strycfanos  alka- 
loids, VZ,  44z;  DC,  510 

See  7.  L.  Turner, 
Vandbvbldb.     Compounds    which    retard    ren- 
net coagulation,  viii,  130 
Vanzcbk,  R.    Estimation  of  tannic  add,  zx,  404 
Vasby.    Analysis  of  potable  spirits,  i,  Z99 

See  Beaton,, 
Vaubbl.    India  rubber,  estimation  of,  zx.  321 

naphthylamine  sulphonic  adds,  analysis  of, 

VI,  Z34 
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Vxxj^L.     Oib,  bromine  values  of,  dc,  189 

Shellac,  bromine  absorption  of*  ix,  3x2 
Vaughan.    Tyrotoxicon,  vii,  355 
Vrddkr.     Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  s,  541 
Vbit,  T.    See  J.  Pa^sder. 
VsiTCH  and  Donk.    Wood  turpentine,  ix,  381 
Vkitch,  Wilson,  J.    Effect  of  temperature  on 
the  viscosity  of  lubricating  oils,  iii,  147 
Vkitsch.     Analysis  of  leather,  v,  109 
VBI.BY.     Estimation  of  higher  alcohols  in  potable 
spirits,  I,  193,  194 
Quinine  and  cinchona  alkaloids  cm  diacidic 
bases,  vi,  ao2 
and  Walter.    Toxicity  of  theobromine  and  of 
caffeine,  vi,  593 
VsNABLB,  P.  P.     Composition  of  the  leaves  of 

the  yopon,  vi,  64a 
Vbnturini.     Kieffer's  process  for  the  estimation 

of  morphine,  vi,  385 
Vkslby  and  BOlsing.    Estimation  of  free  euge- 

nol  in  essential  oils,  zv,  296 
Vbrnon.     Indophenol  test  for  oxydases,  viii,  13 
Vbstbbbkrg.     a-Amyrol,  li,  488 
Vbstbrbbrg,  a.    Pimaric  acid,  iv,  22 
VicAiuo,  A.    Vaseline  oil,  DC,  259 
Victor.    Estimation  of  cyanates,  vii,  541 
ViBRHONT.      Estimation   of    salicylic    acid,    DC, 

302 
V18TH.     Butter  analyses  of,  11.  306 
Buttermilk,  anftlysis  of,  viii,  196 
Cheese  estimations  of  fat  and  total  solids  in, 

VIII,  253 
Koumiss,  analysis  of,  viii.  230 
Kerosene,  refined,  turbidity  in,  iii.  135 
Milk,  analysis  of,  viii,  141 
Dried,  analysis  of,  viii,  238 
Skim,  composition  of,  viii.  186 
and  Richmond.    Analysis  of  clotted  cream, 
VIII,  x86 
ViGNON.     Fibroin,  pure,  preparation  of.  viii,  636 
Gallic  acid,  absorption  of  by  ungummed  silk, 

III,  538 
Silk,  determination  of  the  weighting  of,  viii, 

6S4 
See  Dubois, 
and  Silbbrmann.    Specific  gravity  of  textile 
fibres,  viii,  654 
SiSLBY.     Nitro  silk,  viii,  638 
ViGNON,  L.    Estimation  of  tannin,  v,  93 

Optical  activity  of  silk  solutions,  viii,  640 
ViLLAVBBCHiA  and   Pabris.     Olive  oils,   furful- 
aldehyde  test  for,  ii,  145 
Sesame  oil,  11,  142 
Purfuraldehyde,  test  for,  ix,  144 
Phytosterol  from,  11,  486 
^ILLB,  J.    Anhydrous  quinine,  ix,  516 
ViLUBRS.    Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods  and 
beverages,  xii,  433 
and    Collin.     Microscopical   examination   of 
pepper  and  its  adulterants,  vii.  59 
ViLLiGBR.     See  Baeytr. 
Villon,  M.     Estimation  of  tannin,  v,  88 
Vxnassa.    Testing  of  saffron,  v,  430 
ViRCBOW.    Estimation  of  caff«ne  in  coffee,  vi, 
609 
46 


ViRCHOW.   C.     Effect  of  feeding  animals  with 

phsrtosterol,  il,  489 
ViSHi,  H.     Manufacture  of  camphor  oil.  nr,  320 
Db  Vissbr,  L.  E.  O.     Solidifying  points  of  mix- 
tures of  stearic  and  palmitic  adds,  11,  386 
ViTALi.     Abrastol,  tests  for,  iii,  401 
Chloroform,  estimation  of,  i.  275 
Hydrastine,  test  for,  vi,  567 
Salicylic    acid,    detection    of    in    preserved 
tomatoes,  iii,  479 
use  of  toluene  in  the  extraction  of.  in,  477 
and  Stroppa.     Odour  of  coniine.  vi.  212 
VlTALi*  D.     Detection  of  acetylene  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  lii,  10 
Test  for  atropine,  vi,  306 
Van  Vlotbn,  H.  K.    Pormogelatin.  vxii,  601 
VOlckbr.     Estimation  of  hippuric  acid  in  urine, 

vii.  394 
VoBLCKBR.     Analjrsis  of  English  cheddar  cheese, 

vin,  251 
VoBLLBR,  P.     Estimation  of  indigotin,  v,  40  a 
VoGBL.     Detection  of  other  flours  in   wheaten 
flour,  I,  461 
Fungus  in  flour,  i.  458 
VoGBL,  A.     Test  for  quinine,  vi,  5x1 
VoGT.    See  Windaus. 

VoigtlXndbr.    Iodine  value  for  lard,  11.  318 
VoiSBNBT.     Detection  of  methyl  alcohol,  i.  90 
VoLBY-BoucHBR.     Ensyme  in  gums.  i.  439 
VoLHARD.     Preparation   of   potassium    cyanate, 

VII.  537 
VoLHASB.    Bensoic   add,  detection  of,  in  fats. 
DC  282 
Saccharin,  detection  of,  ix,  289 
VoNDRA^BK.    See  Vokiidt, 
VongbrichtBn.  E.     Detection  of  pyridine,  vi,  136 
VooRHBBS.     Manganese  in  linseed  oil  ash,  dc.  187 

See  Osborne, 
VoRTMANN.    See  Messinger. 
VoTNMBSSiL.,    See  Voloiek. 

VoTO&K  and  VondraJ^k.     Decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  solanine.  vii,  90 
and  VoTMBSSiL.     Detection  of  carbon  disul- 
phide  in  commerdal  bensols  and  naph- 
thols,  in.  226 
VouRNASOS.     Detection  of  lactic  add,  vii,  435 
DB   Vribs.     See  Boekhoui. 
DB  Vrij,  J.  E.     Estimation  of  quinine,  vx,  513 

the  total  alkaloids  in  cinchona  bark,  vi, 
489 
DB  Vry.  Cinchona  alkaloids,  separation  of,  vi,  491 
Quinidne,  dnchonidne  and  amorphous  alka- 
loids, distinction  between,  vi,  545 
Quinidine  sulphate,  detection  of  other  alka- 
loids in,  VI,  535 
Quinine  chromate,  solubility  of  neutral,  vi, 

514 
sulphate,  commerdal,  detection  of   other 
alkaloids  in,  vi.  533.  537 
VUAFLART,  L.     Poppyseed  oil,  dc.  139 
VuLPUis.  G.    Assay  of  diuretin,  vi*  594 
VuLTft  and  Gibson.    Rdchert  value  for  maise 
oil.  IX,  Z40 
and  Logan.    Bromine  and  iodine  values  for 
fats  and  oils,  xx,  97  ^ 
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Wachholdbr.     See  Schdndorff. 

Wackbr,  Lbonhard.     Sterol  substance  in  human 

fat,  DC.  337 
Wackbrnagbl  and  Wolffbnstein.     Sparteine, 

VI,  232,  234 
Wadb.     See  Smith. 
and    Panting.     Preparation    of    hydrocyanic 

acid.  VII.  464 
DB  Wablb.     Estimation  of  rosin  in  linseed  oil,  ix, 

200 
Separation  of  fatty  acids  in  oils  and  fats,  ix, 

i8S 
VAN  DBR  Wabrdbn.     See  Van  Cijn. 
Wagbnaar.     Identification  of  purine  derivatives, 

K.  525 
Wagbr.     See  Dangeard. 

Wagnbr.     Alcohol,  estimation  of.  by  means  of 
the  refractometer,  i,  126 
Antimony,  estimation  of,  in  vulcanised  rub- 
ber, IV,  143 
Yeast,  chemical  comi>OBition  of,  r.  208 
See  Sprinkmeyer. 
and  Bryknbr.     Bomylene,  nr.  183 

RiNCH.     Estimation  of  sugar  by  the  forma- 
tion of  cupric  nitrate,  i,  335 
Wahlgren.     Isolation  of  glycocholeic  acid  from 

ox-bile.  Viil.  412 
Wainwright,  J.  H.     Distinction  between  crude 

and  distilled  glycerin,  11.  476 
Walbum.     Detection   of    turpentine    in    Venice 
turpentine,  nr.  79 
See  Bertram. 
and  HOthig.     Composition  of  oil  of  cinnamon, 
III.  443 
Walbum,    L.    B.     Detection    of    colophony    in 

copaiba  balsam,  iv,  90 
Wau>bn.     Gallotannic  acid,  ix,  385 

SceLaudtr. 
Walobn,  p.     Molecular  weight  of  gidl-tannin,  v. 

17 

Waldbr.     See  Abderhalden,  Gnehnt  Grandmougin. 

Walker.     Casein,  estimation  of,  in  milk,  ix,  596 
Linseed  oil.  Foot's  test  for.  ix,  186 
Potassium  ferricyanxdet  preparation  of.  vii, 

524 
See  BenruUt  Munson, 
and    Hamblt.     Transformation    of    urea    to 
ammonium  cyanate.  vii,  290 
Johnson.    Tetralkyl  ammonium  bases,  vi,  2 1 
Warburton.     Candle  nut  oil,   brominated 
glycerides  from,  11.  149 
Oils,  insoluble,  bromide  values  for,  11,  29 
Sardine  oils,  11,  225 
Spem^    oil.    insoluble    brominated    esters 

from,  II,  239 
Tung  oil.  action  of  bromine  on.  11,  155 
Whale  oil,  composition  of,  11,  239 
Wbiss.    Rideal- Walker  phenol  control,  ix, 

277 
Walker,  J.  and  Blackaddbr.  J.     Estimation  of 

carbon  and  hydrogen  by  combustion,  i, 

58 
Walker,  Percy  H.     Inks,  v,  669;  ix.  468 


Walkopf.      Estimation     in     commercial     cane 

sugar  of  organic  matters  not  sugar,  i,  350 

Wallace.    Adulteration  of  ground  coffee,  vi,  670 

Solubility  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  vn,  525 

See  Leoene,  Richardson,  Thompson. 

Wallace.  W.     Analysis  of  ash  from  Demeran 

cane  sugar,  i.  34s 
Wallach.     Penchene,  iv,  184;  ix«  325 
Penchone,  iv.  211 

or-Limonene  in  sweet  orange  oil.  iv,  359 
Nitrosochlorides  of  terpenes,  iv.  167 
Phellandrene.  isomerides  of,  rv,  177 
Pinene  hydrochloride,  melting  point  of,  ly. 

i8z 
Terpenes.  iv.  z66 
Terpineol.  oc.  343 
preparation  of.  rv.  280 
and  Grossb.     Sesquiterpene  in  pine-needle  oil, 
IV.  382 
Otto.     Synthetic  isomer  of  quinine,  vi,  503 
Wallbnstbin  and  Pinck.     Iodine  values  of  fats 
and  oils  and  their  fatty  acids,  11,  391 
of  the  liquid  fatty  acids  from  lard,  11.  319 
from  rape  oil,  11,  124 
from  tallow.  11,  209 
Waller.     Estimation    of   hydrocyanic   acid  b 
vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  vu,  470 
See  Veley. 
Wallbrstbin.     Phytosterol  from  barley,  11.  48s 
Walpolb.     See  Bargar. 
Waltbr.     Cedrol,  iv.  326 
Ichthulin.  viii,  92 
Nitrocellulose,  detection  of.  in  artificial  silk. 
VIII,  667 
Walter,  J.     Colour  change  in  moist  phenoU  HL 

293 
Waltbbr.     Estimation  of  citral  in  essential  oils. 

IV,  276 
Walthbr.  J.     Estimation  of  carvone.  iv.  2x6 
Walton.  W.     See  F.  W.  Richardson. 
Wanklyn.     Fractional  distillation,  i,  19 
Van  DBR  Want.    See  Geitel. 
Warburton.    See  Walker. 
Ward.     Guaiacum.  rv.  65 

See  Brown. 
Ward.  Marshall.     Culture  yeast,  i.  215 
Warden  and  Boss.     Analyses  of  canned  meats. 

VIII,  333 
Warden,    C  J.   H.     Cocatannic  acid  in  coca 

leaves,  Vl,  344.  34S 
Wardle.     Appearance  oi  different  varieties  d 

silk,  VIII.  641 
and  Bell,  Carter.     Silk,  weighting,  vrii.  6sj 
Wardlbworth.  T.  H.     Spuriotas   ipecacuanhas, 

vn,  49 
Wars  and   Schumann.    Adulteration   of   toog 

oils,  IX.  143 
Warington.     Citric  acid,  loss  of  acidity  of  juices 

by  concentration,  i,  559 
Potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  table  showing 

the  effect  of  some  acids  and  salts  on  the 

solubility  of,  I.  553 
Tartaric   acid   liquors,   estimation   of   total 

organic  adds  in.  i,  542 
test  for  lead  in  commercial,  ix.  zoi 
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'W'AjtJtBN.    Fractional  diBtillation,  i.  ao 
Specific  gravity  of  benzene,  iii,  ao3 
cmd  Storxr.    Rangoon  tar,  iii,  44 

Wnss.    Picrolonic   add  as  a  reagent  for 
alkaloids,  vi,  187 
'WAJUtXN.  Brucb.     The  analysis  of  oils  by  their 

interaction  with  sulphur  chloride,  11.  40 
'WAJtTSNBURG.    See  CounsUin. 
^Wasowicz.    Reactions  of  atisine,  vi.  278 
^Wi^TXRHAN.     Distinction    between    the    whites 
of  hen  and  duck  eggs,  ix,  6a  z 
See  Bo4sektn. 
TKTatbrs  and  Tuttlb.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in 

rubber,  DC.  333 
'Watson,  G.  N.     Test  for  cinchona  alkaloids,  dc. 

515 
"Watson,  H.  J.     Glue,  viii,  6oa,  606 
"Watts    and    Tsmpany.     Method    of    clarifying 
sugar  solutions,  i,  310 
Use  of  citric  acid  for  the  inversion  of  sugar 
in  milk,  i,  370 
"Wautrrs.     Detection  of  coconut  fat  in  cacao 
butter,  VI,  718 
Furfuraldehyde  test  for  sesame  oil.  11.  144 
"Way  and  Ogston.    Ash  of  various  roots,  vi,  655 
Wbbsr.     Ebonite,  analysis  of.  iv,  144 

India-rubber,  acetone  extraction  of,  iv,  ia3, 
ia4,  I  as.  ia6 
analysis  of,  iv,  izo,  iza 
hydrocarbon  of,  zv,  Z07 
latex,  transformation  of,  into  india*rubber, 

IV,  Z05 
percentage  of  resin  in,  iv,  z  z  z 
vulcanisation  of,  iv,  zzs,  zz6 
vulcanised,  analysis  of.  iv,  Z31 
substitute  in,  iv,  zap 
tests  for,  IV,  zz8 
SeePoUck, 
Wbbstbr.    See  Cans,  NierensUin. 
and  PuRSXL.    Estimation  of  the  alkaloids  in 
nux  vomica,  vi,  47  a 
Wbgbr.     Driers  for  oils,  il,  359*  360 

Drjring  of  oils,  effect  of  external  influences  on 

the,  II,  347 
Linseed  oil,  refractive  index  of,  ii,  338 
Wbgbr,  Max.    Valuation  of  resinate  driers,  iv,  35 
WHMABR.    Proteolytic  enayme  in  yeast,  i,  aia 
WBiGBMD.    See  Beilstein* 
WBiGBZ^  G.    optical  activity  of  oil  of  copaiba,  iv, 

85 
Wbigbxjn.    Alkaloids  of  sabadiUa,  vii,  70 
Wbzgnbr.     Serum  of  milk  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation of  the  curd,  viii,  Z97 
Wbil.    Alternative  formula  for  carbinol  bases,  v, 
336 
See  Abderhalden,  Tschirch. 
Wbil,  H.    Homolka's  base,  v,  a35 

See  P.  Landauer. 
Wbin.     Table  for  the  estimation  of  maltose,  I,  363 
Wkin,   a.     Estimation  of  naphthalene  in    coal 

gas,  IX,  a67 
Wbingartnbr,  E.    Colouring  matters,  artificial, 
classification  of,  v,  443 
basic,  examination  of,  v,  470 
detection  of,  from  meat  products,  viii,  383 


Wbinschbnk.     Use  of  polarising  microscope,  i.  41 

Wbintraub.    See  Lunge. 

Wbinwurm.     Detection  of  paraffin  or  rosin  in 

beeswax,  zi,  357 
Wbisbbrg.     Presence  of  lactic  acid  in  molasses. 
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Wbisbr  and  Donate.    Iodine  values  for  fatty 

acids,  IX.  zao 
Wbzskb.    Precipitation  of  tannic  acid,  v.  60 

Use  of  salicylic  acid  in  alkalimetry,  iii.  476 
Wbiskb,  H.    Peptones,  viii.  396 
Wbiss.    See  Walker,  Warren. 
Wbiss,  J.  M.,  Phenol,  estimation  of.  tx,  370 

Naphthalene,  crude,  iii,  349 
Wbiswbillbr.    See  Bertrand, 
Wbith.    See  Redman. 
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coagulation,  viii,  130 
Wbiikann.     Preparation  of  artificial  camphor, 

IV,  Z93 

Wblch  aiid  Chapkan.     Precipitin  method  for 
the  identification  of  species  of  meat.  viii. 
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Wbllbnstbin.     See  Medieus. 
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Wbllbr  and  Ribgbl.     Use  of  the  haemoglobin  of 
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VI,  713 
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Wbndb.     Detection  of  halogens  in  bensoic  acid. 

K,  379 
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Wbndt.    Of  and  ^-Methylnaphthalenes,  iii,  351 
Wbnglbin.    Polarimetric  estimation  of  starch,  i, 
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Wbppbn,  H.    Test  for  morphine,  vi,  38  z 

Wbrobr.     Estimation  of  fatty  alcohols  and  hy- 
drocarbons in  beeswax.  11,  358 

Wbrdbr,  J.     Examination  of  beeswax  with  the 
butyro-refractometer,  11,  349 

Wbrigo.    Formation  of  cadaverine  in  the  pan- 
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Wbrnbr.    See  BertheM. 

Wbrmbr,  B.     Action  of  bromine  on  salicylic  acid, 
ui,  480 

Wbrthbimbr.     See  Tyrer, 

Wbrthbr.     Detection  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
mile,  VIII,  173 

Wbst.     Detection  of  Prussian  blue  in  tea,  ix.  530 
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Wbstphal,  C.    See  O.  Schumm. 
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Whymper.  R.     Cocoa  and  chocolate,  vi.  685 
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ing beet-sugar  solutions  with  lead  ace- 
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WiBGAMD.     See  Beilstein, 
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VAN  DBR  WiBLEN.     Opium,  assay  of,  DC,  506 
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nide,  Vil,  473 
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Sesame  oils,  iodine  values  of,  11,  143 
WijsMAN  and   Rbijst.    Detection   of    coconut 
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boiling  point  method,  i.  126 
Lactose,  removal  of  protein  matters  from  milk 

for  the  optical  estimation  of,  i,  368 
Lard.  American,  grades  of.  u.  3x7 

free  acid  in,  u,  319 
Meat,  composition  of,  vin.  363 
Nitrogen,  estimation  of  in  pickle  for  meat 
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thermal  process  for,  11.  6z 
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Williams,  J.     Acid  impurities  in  salicylic  acid, 
in,  471 
Preparation  of  urea,  vii,  289 
Williams,   John.     Commercial   cocaine  hydro- 
chloride, VI,  329 
Williams,  J.  H.     See  C.  F.  Mabery. 
Williams,  K.  I.    Analyses  of  cooked  fish,  viii, 

458 
Williams,  R.     Amber,  analysis  of,  rv,  ao 
Aniline  salt,  examination  of.  vi,  60 
Colophony,  acid  values  for,  nr,  36 
Dragon's  blood  resin,  iv,  64 
Mastic.  IV.  60 

Resins,  constants  for.  iv.  10.  la.  13 
Sandarac,  rv,  58 
Williams.  R.  H.    Formaldehyde,  estimation  of, 

I.  a6o,  a6i 

WiLUAMSON.     Alkaloids  in  hops.  vii.  17a 

See  TUden. 
WiLLNSK.     Copals,  DC.  310 
Wills  and  Hawk.    Gastric  juices,  ix.  581 
WillstXttsr.     Alkaloids,  nomenclature  of,  vi, 
170 
Aniline  black,  constitution  of,  v,  316 
Chlorophyll,  v.  638 
Hyoscine.  constitution  of,  DC.  490 
Poly  methylenes,  hydrogenation  of.  oc,  337 
Tropitidene,  formula  of,  vi,  ao4 
and  DoROGi.     Constitution  of  aniline  black,  v, 
316 
PouRNSAU.     Anhydrolupinine.  vi.  227 
Lupinidine,  vi.  327 
Lttpinine.  vi,  3a6 
Madinavbitia.    Estimation  of   glycerol  in 

fata,  DC,  333 
Marx.    Lupinidine,  vi,  327 
Spartyrine  and  ozysparteine.  vi,  234 
WillstXttbr,  R.  and  Brucb.  J.     Cycloparaffins. 

DC  336 

Wilson.    Japanese  wood  oil,  DC,  144 
Nitrogen  of  fish  muscle.  DC,  621 
Nitrogenous  muscle-extractives,  oc,  609 
Turkey  red  oil,  detection  of  adulterants  in, 

II.  171 

estimation  of  the  total  alkali  in,  11,  171 

free  add  in,  11,  169 
specific  gravity  of.  11,  168 
See  Dreaper. 
and  Hbavbn.     Oxygen  absorption  of  drying 
oils,  DC,  193 
Wilson,  G.    Turpentine  oil,  rotation  of.  iv,  406 
Turpentine  oil.  specific  gravity  of,  rv.  408 
Wilson.  J.  A.    Estimation  of  fatty  adds  in  soap, 

11.433 
WiMMXR.     See  lieeke. 


Wincklbr.     Melting  point  of  cubeb  camphor, 

IV,  333 
WiNDAUS.     Cholestenone,  preparation  of.  11,  482 
Cholesterol,  estimation  of.  DC.  224 

and  phytosterol,  separation  of.  11,  492 
Digitonin  test  for,  vii,  118 
Digitoimii^olesteride,  preparation  of.  li,  481 
and  Hauth.     Phytosterol  from  calabar  beaa, 
n,  486 
Phytosterols,  il,  487 
Stigmasterol,  zi,  488 
Hbrmaivns.     Ipecacuanha  alklaoids,  constitu- 
tion of,  DC.  544 
ScHNBCHXNBxniGBR.    Gitonin,  DC,  547 
VoGT.    /I-Iminaso  lylethylamine,  vii.  349 
Wblsch.     Brani  casterol,  11.  488 
Crystalline  substance  from   the  resin  of 

Antiaris  toxicaria,  vii,  124 
Phytosterol  from  rape  oil,  11,  486,  494 
WiNDiscH.     Carbon  dioxide,   estimation  of  in 
beer,  i,  IS7 
Glycerol,  estimation  of  in  wines.  1.  167 
Lactic  add,  detection  of,  vii,  434 
Potable  spirits,  analyses  of.  i,  300 
Salicylic  add,  occurrence  of  in  fruit,  iii,  466 
Wines,  analysis  of,  i,  165 
Differentiation  of  malic,  tartaric  and  suc- 
cinic adds  in,  i,  187 
Estimation  of  acid  in,  l,  170 
sulphurous  add  in,  i,  174 
tartaric  add  and  tartrates  in.  i.  177 
See  StutMer. 
WiNFiBLD.     Specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  fatty 

adds  from  maise  oil.  11,  141 
WiNGB.  O.  and  Jbnsbn,  J.  P.  H.     Hops,  deter- 
mination of  resins  in,  DC.  55S 
WiNGHAM,  A.    Ash  of  English  tobacco,  vi,  343 
WiNKBLBLBCB,  K.     Determination  of  the  tem- 
perature of  gelatinisation  of  glue,  viii, 
611 
WiNKLBR.     Iodine  value  of  fatty  adds,  nc.  I30 
WiNMiLL.    Phenosafranine.  v.  333 
WiNOGRADOPP.     See  Meigen, 
WiNTBRrKLD,  G.    See  J.  Marcusson, 

See  Holdg. 
WiNTBRS.    See  Bngdhardt. 
WiNTBRSTBiN.     Cystine,    predpitation    of.     by 
phosphotungstic  add  from  the  hydrolysis 
products  of  proteins,  viii,  83 
Morphine,  isolation  of  from  animal  matter. 

VI.  438 
See  SckulMS, 

and   Kt^NG.     Formation   of   p-hydroxyphenyl- 
ethylamine  in  Emmen thaler  cheese,  vii, 

346 
ThOny.     Cheese,  formation  of  cadaverine  in, 

VII,  348 
Putrescine  in,  vii,  348 

WiNTGBN.     Distinction  between  yeast  and  meat 
extract,  viii,  416,  417 
Formation  of  solanine  in  jratatoes,  vii.  93 
WiNTHBR.    See  Schlichting, 
WiNTON.     Colouring   matters,   detection   of,  v» 
659;  viii,  383,  383 
Pepper,  ground,  adulteration  of,  vn,  58 
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WiNTON.     Vinegars,    estimation    of     the     lead 
number  of.  cc.  96 
Albright   and   Berry.     Analjrses  of  vanilla, 
IX.  307 
and  Bailey.     Separation  of  vanillin  and  cou- 
marin,  iii,  s^o 
Kreider.     Determination  of   the  extent   of 
adulteration  of  maple  products,  i,  389 
WiNTON,  Ogdbn   and    Mitchsll.    AnaljrstB  of 
pepper,  vii,  60 
and  SiLVBRMANN.     Separation  of  vamlUn  and 
coumarin,  iii,  519.  520 
WiRTHLB.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods  and 

beverages,  iii.  433 
WiSDON.     Tannin  substitutes.  DC,  408 
WisHART.  G.  J.     Tin  in  canned  fruit,  viii,  338 
WiSLiCKNUS.     AjBoimide,  preparation  of,  vi,  a? 
Hide  powder,  substitute  for,  v,  95 
Phthalide,  synthesis  of,  iii,  507 
Witt.     Action  of  reducing  agents  on  aao  dyes,  v. 

204 

Detection  of  colouring  matters  from  meat 

products,  VIII,  383 
Preparation  of  ot-naphthylamine,  vi,  112 
and  Thomas.      Production  of  indulines,  v,  326 
Witt,  O.  N.     Production  of  eurhodines,  v,  320 
Tables  for  the  identification  of  colouring 
matters,  v,  447 
WimcANN.     Formula  for  solanine,  vii.  90 

See  Zeisd. 
WiTZBCK.     Estimation  of  cyanogen  in  spent  gas 

purifying  mass,  vii,  521 
WoEHLBR.     Preparation  of  tine  cyanide,  vii,  476  \ 

See  Liebig. 
WOhlbr.     Estimation  of  cjranates,  vil.  540 
WOhlk.     Pyridine,  detection  of,  DC,  475 
WOLFING.     Preparation  of  pure  ^toluidine,  vi, 

68 
WoHL  and  Nbubsrg.     Glyoeroae,  11,  452 
WoHLGBicuTH.     Determination  of  the  diastatic 
power  of  enzymes,  viii,  5 
Liver  nucleoprotein,  viii,  92 
WoLP.    Lactic  acid,  estimation  of,  dc,  584 
and  OSTBRBBRG.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in  pro- 
teins, VIII,  80 
WoLFBAUVR.     Determination   of   the   solidifica- 
tion point  of  fats  and  oils,  11.  57 
Wolff.     Iodine  value  for  linseed  oil,  DC,  189 

and  ScHOLZE.     Blown  oils,  dc,  202 
Wolff,  C.     Preparation  of  guanine,  vii.  332 
Wolff,  C.  H.     Colorimetric  tests  for  indigotin, 

V,  391 
Wolff,  J.     Inulin  in  roasted  chicory,  vt,  675 
'Wolff,  M.     See  A.  Tschirch. 
Wolff.  P.W.      Use  of  special  burners  to  avoid 

the  formation  of  soot  by  acetylene,  iii,  10 
Wolffbnstbin.    See  Wackernagel. 
Wolffbnstbin.  R.     Coffee  substitutes,  vi,  665 
Wolfram.     Theobromine    in    cocoa    nibs    and 

husk,  VI,  700 
WoLLNY.     Modification  of  Reichert's  value  for 

fats  and  oils,  11,  23 
WoLPiAN.     Terpene  in  cumin  oil,  iv,  334 
Wood.     Composition  of  Lincoln  wool,  viii,  683 
Bacterial  action  in  tan  liquors,  V,  100 


Wood  and    Marshall.     Formation    of    hydro- 
cyanic    acid  in  the   preparation  of  iso- 
nitrosoantipyrine,  vi,  40 
Wood,  C.  H.     Estimation  of  chloral  yielded  by 

chloral  hydrate,  I,  271 
Wood,  J.  T.     Estimation  of  tannine,  v.  60.  61.  90 
Woodfordb.    See  HetriU. 
WooDHBAD.     See  Green, 

Woodman  and  Burwbll.     Detection  of  formic 
acid  and  sodium  formate  as  food  pre- 
servatives, I,  sai 
Davis.     Estimation     of    benxaldehyde.   ix. 

286 
Ltford.     Estimation    of    bensaldehyde    in 

almond  extracts,  m,  4x9 
Nbwrall.     Test  for  caramel,  v.  640 
Taylor.     Estimation  of  caffetannic  add  by 
Krug's  method,  vi.  658 
Woodruff.     Preparation  of  aloln,  vii,  141 
Woodruff,  F.  O.     See  R.  E.  DoolUtU. 
Woods.    See  Grindley. 
WooTTON.     See  Jones. 
WoRMLBY.     Extraction  of  gdsemine,  vii.  31 

Size  of  red  corpuscles,  viii,  501 
WORMLBY,   T.    G.     Atropine  and   hyoscyamise. 
test  for,  VI,  308 
Bromine  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  189 
Picric  add  test  for  alkaloids,  vi.  186 
Poisoning  by  nicotine,  vi,  242 
WORSTALL.     Hydrocarbons,  separation  of,  ix,  232 

Paraffins,  properties  of,  in,  3 
WORSTALL,  R.  A.     Detection  of  wood  turpentine 

oil,  IV,  42s 
WORSTALL,  R.  W.     Copals,  IV,  56 
WORTMANN.     Yeast  culture  in  dder  manufacture, 
I,  218 
of  wine,  i,  218 
WoTCZAL,  M.  B.    Tests  for  solanine,  vxi.  92 
Wrbdbn.     Benzene  hexahydrides,  in,  42 
Wright.     Aconitine.  composition  of,  vi.  258 
Lubricating   greases,   determination   of   the 

water  in,  in,  179 
Meat,  frozen,  dc,  613 

Mydriatic  alkaloid  in  Lactuca  muralis,  vi.  3x1 
Oils,  modulus  of  expansion  of,  11,  50 
See  Cripps,  Parr,  SUme. 
and  Bbckbtt.     Acetyl-derivatives  of  cinchona 
alkaloids,  vi,  506 
Gill.     Traube's  viacosimeter,  in,  157 
MiTCBBLL.     Oils,  fats  and  waxes.  11,  4,  7 

Saponification  value  for  linseed  oil,  11,  334 
Thompson.     Hydrolysis  of  soap,  n,  416 
Wright,  A.    Reaction  of  blood,  vin,  498 
Wright,  Aldbr.     Coconut  oil,  mean  combining 
weight  of  the  mixed  fatty  adds  from,  11, 
x88 
and  Allbn,  A.  H.     Estimation  of  aconitine,  vi. 
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Luff.     Alkaloids  of  the  hellebores,  vii,  79.  80 
of  sabadilla,  vii,  70.  73 
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an  essential  oil,  rv,  165 
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and  C.  Thompson.    Analysis  of  soap,  11,  423 
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AbbA  reCractometer,  i.  aj 

tiM  of,  in  estimatiiig  sugar  solutions,  i,  3x6 
in  the  ezamioatton  of  oils  and  fats.  xXt42 
Abel  dosed  oil  tester,  ui,  xaa 

test  for  explosives,  xii,  595,  603,  606 
modification  of,  xix,  6x3 
precautions  in  applying,  iii,  606 
United  States  regulations  for,  iii,  603 
Abel-Pensky  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 

the  flash  point  of  kerosene,  iii,  126 
Abietic  add,  iv,  2a,  23 
Abrastol,  iil,  259,  40x;  vin,  175 

detection  of,  in  milk,  iii.  260;  vixx.  175 
by  the  Sangl6-Perriire  test,  xii,  260 
by  Sinabaldi's  test,  iii,  259 
in  wines,  xii,  402 
Absinthe,  oil  of.  iv,  428 
Abssnthiin,  vxi.  157 

Absorption,  spectra  of  colouring  matters,  v,  435 
Acacia,  v,  39 

bark,  reactions  of,  v,  47 
oil,  IV,  432 
Acaroid  resin  oil,  iv,  17 

resins,  iv,  14,  x6 
Acarus  sacchari,  presence  of,  in  commercial  cane 

sugar.  I,  354 
Acenaphthene,  xii,  266,  268 

behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  iii,  280 

with  chromic  add,  iii,  278 
compound  of,  with  picric  add,  iii,  275 
AcMtal,  I,  256,  268 
Acetaldehyde.  i.  264 

action  of.  with  Fehling's  solution,  i,  265 
and  formaldehyde,  separation  of.  1,  264 
/9>naphthol  test  for,  i,  266 
detection  of.  in  commercial  ethyl  alcohol,  x 

1x2 
estimation  of,  x,  265 

by  Rocques'  method,  i,  266 
polymerides  of,  i,  267 
preparation  of,  i,  264 
properties  of,  x,  264 
reducing  action  of.  i,  265 
Acet-amido-ethyl  salicylic  add,  xii,  503 
Acetanilide,  vi,  83 

detection  of,  in  antipyrine,  vi,  44 

in  phenacetin,  vi,  zox 
estimation  of,  vi,  103 
and  methtylacetanilide.  distinction  between. 

VI.  86 
and    phenacetin,    distinction    between,    vx, 
44*  xoo 
estimation  of,  in  admixture,  xx,  472 


Acetanilide,  Ritsert's  tests  for,  xii,  520 

solubility  of,  in  various  solvents,  iii,  294 
^Aoet-anisidine,  vx,  104 
Acetate  of  lime.    See   Calcium  ac^aie,  commer" 

cuU. 
Acetates,  i,  490,  506 
estimation  of,  x,  490 
reactions  of,  x,  489 
See  also  under  parent  substance. 
Acetic  add,  i.  488;  xx,  90 

commercial,  li.  492;  ix,  91 
aluminium  acetate  in.  ix,  91 
formic  acid  in,  i,  494;  ix,  91 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides  in,  i,  493 
impurities  in.  x.  493 ;  xx,  90 
metals  in.  x.  493 
strength  of.  x,  492 

sulphuric  add  and  sulphates  in.  i.  493 
detection  of.  i,  489 

and  estimation  of  acetic  anhydride  in.  ix. 
90 
estimation  of.  x.  490 
in  vinegar,  i.  496 
and    formic    add,    action  of,  on    mercuric 
chloride,  i.  520 
separation  of.  x,  521 
glacial.  X.  494;  DC.  9a 

boiling  point  of.  l.  488;  ix,  90 
commerdal,  I,  494 
impurities  in,  i.  49 
melting  point  of.  i.  488;  DC,  90 

effect  of  water  on.  i.  494 
solubility  of  castor  oil  in,  11.  163 
of  fats  and  oils  in.  zi,  62 
spedfic  gravity  of,  i,  488,  489;  ix,  90 
from  gtuns,  x,  445 
homologues  of,  x,  5x4 
barium  salts  of,  i,  5x8 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in  a  mix- 
ture, I,  5x7 
separation  of,  l.  5x5 
by  distillation,  1,  519 
and    »5o-valeric  add,    distinction  between, 

I.  525 

aldehyde.     See  Acetaldehyde. 

esters,  detection  of,  i,  490 

ether.     See  Ethyl  acetate. 
Aoetin  method  for  the  estimation  of  glycerol,  xx, 

460 
Acetine  blue,  v,  327,  328 
Acet-methyanilide.    See  Methylacetanilide. 
a-Acetnaphthalide,  vx,  1x3 
/^Acetnaphthalide,  vx,  1 13 
Aceto-acetic  add,  vxx,  400 

Arnold  and  Lipliawskep,  reaction  for,  vn,  40Z 
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Aoeto-aoetic  add,  Bondi  and  Schwars*  reaction 
for,  VII,  401 
detection  of,  in  urine,  vii,  401 
estimation  of,  DC,  577 

by  the  Polin-Hart  method,  DC,  577 
in  blood,  dc,  577 
in  ttrine,  DC,  577 
Gerhardt's  reaction  for,  vu,  40X 
Acetone,  i,  X04,  256 

assay  of  commercial,  i,  109 
V.  Bitto's  test  for,  vii,  402 
detection  of.  i,  105;  vii,  401;  oc,  577 

in  urine,  i,  X07;  vii,  401 
estimation  of,  I,  107;  DC,  576 
by  Denigte'  method,  I.  107 
by  Jolles'  method,  i,  107 
in  blood,  DC,  576 
in  urine,  i,  108;  vii.  404;  oc,  576 
in  wood  naphtha,  i.  100 
Prommci's  test  for,  DC,  577 
Legal's  nitroprusside  test  for,  i,  105;  vii,  40a; 

EC,  577 
Lieben's  iodoform  test  for.  i,  105:  vii,  401; 

DC,  577 
Pensoldt's  indigo  test  for,  vii,  402 
Reynold's  mercuric-oxide  test  for,  vii,  402 
salicylaldehyde  test  for,  i,  105 
Aceionyl  salicylate,  iii,  503 
Acetophenone,  iii.  427 

estimation  of,  xii,  428 
Acetphenetidines.     See  Phenacetins. 
Acetyl  value  for  fats,  oils  and  waxes,  11,  32 
Acetyl-^amido-phenyl  salicylate,  lu,  503 
Acetylene,  iii.  8 

commercial,  xii,  8 
analyses  of,  iii,  9 
dilution  of,  iii,  10 

estimation  of  hydrogen  phosphide  in.  xii, 
9.  10 
sulphide  in,  iii.  9 
purification  of,  iii,  xo 
detection  of,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  iii,  10 
estimation  of,  iii.  9 

preparation  of  calcium  carbide  for,  iii,  i  z 
pure  blue,  v,  602 
sky  blue,  v,  600 
Acetylenes,  in.  7 

action  of,  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cuprous 

and  silver  salts,  in,  7 
cuprous  derivatives  of,  in,  7 
and  other  hydrocarbons,  distinction  between. 

ni,  7 
and  paraffins,  separation  of,  in.  3 
silver  derivatives  of.  iii,  7 
Acetyl-salicylic  acid,  in,  503,  504;  cc,  306 
Acetyl-solangustidine,  DC,  541 
Acetyl-trimethylcolchic  add.    See  ColchicHn*. 
Achillea  oil,  iv,  432 
Add,  alizarin  black.  SNT.  v.  562 
blue  BB.  V,  222,  592 

GR.  V,  222 
brown  BB,  v.  618 
dark  blue  SN.  v,  600 
direct  green  G.  v,  573 
green,  v,  22a 


Add,  alisarin  grey  G.  v,  566 

red  B.  v,  554 
anthracene  brown  R.  v,  6x6 

red  3  B.  V,  556 
aso  rubin,  v,  45a 
black  8  B,  v,  56a 
blue  6  G,  V,  344,  374 
brown  G,  v,  X63,  x66,  6x0 

R,  V,  X63.  x66,  6x0 
cerise,  v,  249 
cyanine  B  D,  v,  598 
eosin.     See  Tttrabromfiuortsc^n. 

5  B,  ▼.  554 
green,  v,  242.  278.  453.  570 

(bluish),  V.  a7S 

D.  V,  242.  278 

extra  cone.*  v,  378 

J.  J..  V,  243 

M.  V,  242,  278 

SOP,  V.  24a 
greens,  v.  462 

magenta,  v,  349.  268.  452.  46a.  541 
maroon,  v.  249 
milling  scariet.  v.  200.  54ft 
naphthol  yellow,  v.  457 
ponceau,  v,  153 
rbodamine  R,  v.  556 
rosamine  A,  v.  308 
riolet  4B  extra,  v,  258,  276 

6B.  V.  258,  268,  276.  606 

7B,  V,  268,  604 

BB,  V,  606 

5  BK  (Kalle)  6  BN,  7  BN.  5  BNS.  6  BNS, 
7  BS.  6  BW.  V.  268 

4  BN,  V.  358.  368,  606 

4  R.  V,  308 

4  RS,  V,  358,  383.  606 
violets,  V,  258.  462 
yellow.  V.  X37.  138.  Z4<*  <44 

D.  V,  X38.  145 

G.  V.  X38.  144 

GO.  V.  146 

S,  V,  138 
Adds,  animal,  vn,  357;  dc,  569 
aromatic,  in.  391 

and  aliphatic,  comparison   between,    xn. 

391 

classification  of,  in,  392 
basidty  of,  comparison  between,  in.  555 
estimation  of,  in  potable  spirits,  i.  195 
fatty.     See  under  PaUy. 
vegetable,  i.  485 
colour  reactions  of,  i.  486 
salts  of,  reactions  for.  i,  486 
Acme  yellow,  v,  X39 
Acolyctiae.  vi,  375 
Aconine,  vi,  264 

Aconite  alkaloids,  vi,  253;  dc.  487 
assay  of,  vi,  279;  nc,  488 
classification  of,  vi,  255 
toxicology  of,  VI.  283;  DC,  489 
assay  of.  vi,  279;  cc,  488 
physiologically,  vi,  282 
detection   of,    toxicologically,   vi,    a83;    xz, 
489 
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Aconitine.  vi.  3s6,  258;  ix.  487 

constitution  of.  vi,  358;  zz,  487 
derivatives  of,  vi.  a6a 
estimation  of,  vi,  aSo;  ix,  488 
hydrolysis  of,  vi.  363 
pharmacology  of.  vi,  287 
reactions  of,  vi,  a6z 
salts  of,  VI,  360 

toxicity  of,  vi,  359,  383;  DC,  489 
psendo-Aoonitine,  vi.  355.  356.  370 
salts  and  derivatives  of,  vi.  370 
Aconitum  napellus,  alkaloids  of,  vi.  353;  ix.  487 

volparia,  alkaloids  of.  DL,  488 
Acorn  starch.  I,  4x3 
Acridine,  iii,  372;  vi,  163 

colouring    matters.     See    under    CoUmrint 

maUers. 
hydrochloride,  vi.  163 
nitrite,  vi.  164 
orange,  v,  363,  363f  366.  461.  58  a 

R.  V.  366 
picrate,  iii.  373,  376;  vi,  164 
red,  v,  46  z 
B.  V.  389*  303 
3  B,  y,  303 
3  B.  V,  389.  303 
BB,  v,  389 
sulphite,  VI,  Z64 
yellow.  V.  366,  46Z 
Acrolein,  i.  355 

formation  of  from  glycerol,  11,  453 
Acrylic  acid  series.     See  Oleic  acid  series  of  acids. 
Adenine,  vi.  596;  VII.  3aZi  33^ 

preparation  of.  from  molasses  residues,  ix, 
568 
Adipocere.  11.  397 
Agalma  black  B.  v.  56a 
Agathin.  iii,  303 
Agar-agar,  i,  437 

commercial,  diatoms  in.  z,  438 
detection  of.  in  cream,  viii,  193 
Agaric  acid,  iv,  5 

Agmatine,  guanidylbutylamine,  vii,  350 
Agrostemma-sapotoxin,  viz,  X38 
Agurin.  vz,  595 
Air  yeast.     See  Yeasty  air. 
Airol.  in,  534 
Ajowan  oil.  iv,  433 
Alanine,  vii.  349 

separation  of  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  viii.  35 
^•Alanine  and  d-valine.  separation  of,  ix,  563 
Alban,  iv.  6,  158 
Albumin,  viii.  91 

and  casein,  separation  of,  viiz,  155 
detection  of.  in.  504 
egg.    See  Egg  atbumin. 
estimation  of,  in  milk,  viii,  155 
in  peptonixed  milk,  viii.  319 
glue,  VIII,  631 
Albuminoids,  viii.  581;  ix.  604 

classification  of.  viii,  583.     See  also  SeltrO' 
proteins. 
Albumins,  viii,  33 

and  globulins,  difference  between,  viii,  33 


Albumins,  vegetable,  vzn.  94 
Albumgoe.  viii,  9Z 
Alcohol.     See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
Alcohols,  z.  85;  IX.  z 

add  derivatives  of.  i,  485 

estimation  of  in  essential  oils.  iv.  337.  364 
in  potable  spirits,  i.  187 

neutral  derivatives  of,  i.  337;  ix.  18 

resin,  iv,  3 

•esquiteri>en«,  ix,  344 
Alcoholysis  of  fats.  iz.  Z3 
Aldehyde.    See  AceUUdthyd^, 

green,  v,  570 
Aldehydes,  z,  353 

colour  reaction  of,  with  add  rosaniline  and 
sodium  sulphite,  i,  354 
with  diasobensene-sulphonic  add  in  the 

presence  of  free  alkali,  i.  355 
with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  i.  355 

compounds  of,  with  add  sulphites,  i.  354 

estimation  of.  z.  355,  356 
in  potable  spirits,  z.  Z97 

formation  of,  i.  353 

in  essential  oils,  zv.  35s 

oxidation  of,  z,  354 

properties  of,  z,  354 

reduction  of.  z.  354 
Alder-bark,  analysis  of.  V.  67 
Alder- tannin,  v.  7 
Aleppo  galls,  reactions  of.  v.  49 
Aleuritic  add.  zv.  s 
Algarobilla,  v,  37 

reactions  of.  v,  50 
Algafobo.  reactions  of.  v,  50 
Algin.  viii,  633 

soluble,  VIII,  633 
Alginic  add,  viii,  633 
Algols  blue,  CF,  K,  3G,  v,  537 

bordeaux,  v,  537 
3B,  paste.  V,  556 

brown  B,  v,  536 

dark  green  B,  v,  574 

green  B,  v.  538 

orange  R.  v,  535.  556.  584 

pink  R,  v.  536 

red  B,  v,  536 
5O.  V,  S3fi 

scarlet  G,  v,  536,  553 

yellow  3G.  R.  V.  535 
Aliphatic  and   aromatic  adds,   comparison  be- 
tween, zzz,  39  z 

hydrocarbons,  zzz.  z 
Alisarin,  v.  306,  463,  469,  543.  604 

and  its  allies,  detection  of,  in  fibre,  v.  335 

and  purpurins,  distinctions  between,  v,  3zs 

black,  V,  463,  558 
P,  V,  333 

S.  V,  3X8.  333 

SW..  V.  3z8 

and  aniline  black,  distinction  between,  ▼, 
337 
blue  V.  309,  aao,  463,  588,  S9a 
A.  AB.  DNW.  P.  GW,  R.  v,  330 
bUck  B,  V,  560 
SW.  V,  3x8 
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AUsarin,  blue.detection  of.  v,  447 

logwood  in  the  x>'eteQce  of,  v,  408 

S.  V,  axo.  220 
detection  of,  v,  445 

soluble  powder,  ABS,  v,  2so 
bordeaux,  v,  463.  544 

B.  BD,  G.  GG.  V,  aao 
brilliant  green  G,  y,  573 
brown,  v,  918,  463,  610 
cardinal,  v,  aaa 
carmine,  Y,  208,  aao 
chrome  black  S,  v,  5^ 
commercial,  Y,  2x5 

dye  test  for,  y.  3S4 
cyanine,  y,  463 

G,  y,  sac 

R,  Y.  aao,  5S8 
cyanol  B,  y,  596 

violet  R.  Y,  608 
dark  green,  Y,  aas 

W.  Y.  574 
detection  of,  Y,  447 

in  j>urpurin,  Y,  a  13 
direct  blue  SB,  v,  596 
for  violet,  Y,  ax8 
garnet  R,  Y,  aaa 
GG,  V,  Y.  544 
green.  Y,  30a 

B.  Y«  346.  35a 
G.  Y,  346.  35» 
S.  Y,  aao 
SW,  Y,  570 

indigo  blue,  Y,  58S 

S,  V,  aao 
irisol  R,  Y,  608 
maroon,  v,  aao,  54a 

No.  I,  No.  6.  No.  10,  V,  Yx;  CA.  GD,  GI. 
lePRP,  RG,  RX.  PSC.  SC,  SX.  SX 
extra  SDP  X.v,  ax8 
oiL    See  Turkty^ed  oil. 
orange,  Y,  aog,  463 

A,  AG,  AGP,  N,  OG.  OR.  v,  a  18 

G,  Y,  aaa 

WS,  Y,  580 
paste,  V.  a  15 
powder  W,  Y,  ao8 
red  PS,  Vt  554 

S.  Y,  aao,  469 
sapphiroll  SB,  Y,  598 

S,  V,  445.  543 
violet,  V,  236,  304 
WS  or  S.  Y.  ao8 
WS,  W,  SA.  Y,  aao 
yellow,  Y,  aao 

A.  V,  2x8,  469.  5S0 

C,  V,  ax8 
PS.  V,  190 
5G,  Y,  5«6 

GG,  R,  V.  140,  143,  463 

paste,  V,  582 
Alisarin-sulphonic  add,  Y,  208 
Alkali  blue,  v.  25a,  a70,  462 

3B,  V,  588 

4B.  V,  590 

6B.  V,  253.  270,  455 


Alkali,  blue  commercial,  v.  253 
D,  V,  253.  370 
R,  ▼.  455 

use  of ,  as  an  indicator,  xx,  xo 
XG,  v,  a70 
brown,  y,  X5a 
crimson,  x6x;  v,  55a 
dark-brown  G,  109  y,  6x4 
fast  red  R,  v,  550 
green,  v.  370.  570 
new  brown  D,  Y,  6x6 
orange  G,  Y,  584 
red,  Y,  178.  548 

brown,  aR,  Y,  6x4 
violet,  v,  606 
6BI  v,  270 
yellow,  v,  X40 
R.  Y,  584 
Alkalies,  detection  of,  inorganic  substances,  x.  63 
Alkaline  earths,   detection   of.   in  organic   sab- 
stances,  I,  63 
Alkaloid  in  cheese,  Yxxx,  250 
Alkaloids,  aconite.     See  Aconite  alkaloids. 
areca,  vi,  208 

calabar.    See  Calabar  alkaloids. 
cinchona.     See  Cinchona  alkaloids. 
colchicum.    See  CcUckicnm  alkaloids. 
conium.     See  Conium  alkaloids, 
gelaemium.    See  Gdstmium  alkaloids. 
ipecacuanha.     See  Ipscticuanka  alkaloids. 
in  coca  leaves,  assay  of,  vx,  344*  345 
lupine.     See  Lupine  alkaloids. 
mydriatic.     See  Mydriatic  akaloids. 
of  curare,  vi,  474 
of  ergot.     See  under  Brgoi. 
of  sabadilla.     See  SabadiUa  alkaloids. 
of  stavesacre.     See  Stavesacre  alkaloids. 
of  the  hellebores.     See  Helldfores,  alkaloids. 
opium.     See  Opium  alkaloids. 
pepper.     See  under  Pepper. 
pomegranate.     See  Pomegranate  alkaloids. 
reaction  of,  with  acids,  Yi,  202 
salts  of.  VI,  202 

strychnos.     See  Strychnos  alkaloids. 
vegetable,  vi,  167;  vii,  x 
behaviour  of,  with  various  indicators,  in, 

556 
classification  of,  vx,  206 
colour  tests  for,  vx,  197 
estimation  of,  vx,  X78;  xx,  179 
by  Keller's  process,  Yi,  X79 
with  iodine,  vx,  190 
volumetrically,  vx,  i8x 
with  Mayers'  reagent,  vx,  X9X 
exhaustive  methylation  of,  vx,  204 
formation  and  function  of.  in  plants,  Yi, 

168;  IX.  477 
Pr6hde*s  reagent  for,  vx,  200 
hydrolysis  of,  vx,  203 
isolation  of,  vx,  171 

by  Kippenberger's  process,  vx.  178 
by  the  Stas-Otto  process,  vx.  X77 
tiquid  volatile,  isolation  of.  YI,  177 
nomenclature  of,  vx,  170 
occurrence  of,  vx,  167 
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Alkaloids,  vegetable,  predpitants  for,  oc,  479 

proi>ertie8  of,  vi,  183;  dl.  479 

reactions  of,'vi,  185 
with  alkalis,  vi,  ao3 
with  auric  chloride,  vx,  196 
with  bromine,  vi,'  289 
with  Dragendorff's  reagent,  vx,  190 
with  iodine,  vi,  189 
with  Mayer's  reagent,  vi,  Z9Z 
with  mercuric  chloride,  vi,  196 
with  methyl  iodide,  vi,  ao4 
with  oxidising  agents,  vi,  305 
with  picric  acid,  vi,  z86 
with  picrolonic  add,  vz,  Z87 

.    with  platinic  chloride,  vz,  Z96 

with  potassium  permanganate,  vi,  Z97 
with  Scheibler's  reagent,  vz,  z88 
with  Sonnenschein's  reagent,  vi,  187 
with  tannic  add,  vz,  Z87 

test  for  the  presence  of.  in  plant  materials, 

vz.  Z7I 

volatile,  vz,  307.  336;  zx,  480 
estimation  of,  vz,  207 
Alkanet,  v,  432.  636 

detection  of,  in  wines,  I,  l8x 
Alkannin.  v,  43a 
AUcasal,  zzz,  488 
Alkyl  quinolines,  vz,  Z55 

tartrates,  z,  539 
Allantoln,  vu.  363 

Allen-Marquardt  method  for  the  estimation  of 
higher    alcohols  in    potable    spirits,  i, 

X87 
Allihn's   method  for  the   estimation   of   sugars 

gravimetrically.  z,  323 
A11o»antin,   formation    of.  from   uric   acid,  vzi, 

363 
Allozyprotdc  add,  vzz,  407 
Allspice  oil.     See  Pimento  oU. 
AHyl  phenols  in  essential  oils,  zv,  ago 
colour  reactions  of,  iv,  299 
isothiocyanate.    See  Mustard  oil,  vdaUU, 
sulphide,  zv,  300 
thiocarbimlde,  zv,  300 
Allylene  dichloride,  z.  a73 
Alm6n's  tannin  reagent  for  milk,  vuz,  ZSS 
Almond  extracts,  estimation  of  bezualdehjrde  in, 

HI.  4x9 
flavour,  izz,  436 
oil,  zz,  69.  xoa;  zv,  43a;  zx,  za9 

Bieber's  test  for  peach-kernel  and  apricot- 
kernel  oils  in,  zz.  Z04;  zx,  za9 
commercial,  adulteration  of,  u,  Z03 
composition  of.  iz.  zoa 
detection  of  apricot-kernel  oil  in,  u.  Z03; 
XX.  za9 
of  arachis  oil  in,  zz,  Z03 
of  lard  oil  in.  zz.  Z03 
of  olive  oil  in.  xz.  Z03 
of  peach-kernel  oil  in,  u,  Z03 
Ereis'  phlorogludnol  test  for,  n,  104 
mixed  fatty  adds  from,  zz,  zoa 
^tric  add  test  for,  zz,  Z04 
oleoref ractometer  value  for,  xi»  44 
water,  bitter,  lu,  436 


Almonds,  bitter,  essence  of,  xix,  436 
essential  oil  of.  xiz,  430;  zx.  349 
assay  of.  zzz.  433 
detection  of  alcohol  in.  izi,  434 
bensoic  add  in,  zzi,  436 
bensyl  chloride  in.  xix.  433 
chlorobenzaldehyde  in,  xxx.  433 
hydrocyanic  add  in,  xxx.  434 
nitrobenxene  in,  xxx,  434 
Alo-emodin.  vxx.  X48,  Z50 
Aloes,  vxx,  Z37;  ix,  S49 

BomtrAger's  test  for.  vxx,  Z44,  Z46 

commercial,  vxx.  Z43 

Cripps  and  Dymond's  test    for,  vzz,    145, 

Z46 
detection  of,  vzz,  Z44,  Z49 
in   drugs   containing   hydrozy-methyl-an- 
thraquinones.  vil,  149;  zx.  549 
estimation  of  aloln  in.  viz,  147 

in  mixtures,  vii,  x$z 
Flucldger's  test  for.  vxx.  Z45,  Z46 
Klunge's  test  for,  vzz.  Z44.  146 
preparation  of  aloln  from,  vzz.  Z4Z 
tests  for,  VZI,  Z44 
Uganda,  vzz,  147 
valuation  of,  vzz,  Z47 
Aloln  from  Barbadoes,  vn,  139 
commercial,  vzz,  Z43 
estimation  of,  in  aloes,  vzz,  Z47 
preparation  of,  from  aloes,  vzz,  141 
test  for  blood,  vzzx,  534 
Alolns,  vzz,  137 

classification  of,  vxx,  Z39 
Aloresinotannol,  xv,  4 
Alphol,  XXI,  498 
Alpine  blue,  v,  370 
Alsace  green.     See  Dinitroresorcino 

J,  V,  Z30 

Alstol.  zz,  488 

Alum,  detection  and  estimation  of,  in  bread,  i, 

459 

Logwood  test  for,  in  flour,  x,  457 
AlumiiMt  cream,  preparation  of.  z,  309 
Aluminium  acetate,  z,  5Z0 

oleate,  zi,  4zz 

palmitate,  n,  397 

phenol-^ulphonate,  zzz,  395 

salicylates,  zn,  488 

thiocyanate,  vzz,  547 
Alypine,  detection  of,  zx,  495 
Amandin,  vzzz,  Z09 
Amaranth,  v,  Z50;  zx,  453 

separation  of,  from  the  other  coal-tar  colours 
in  meat  products,  vzzz,  383 
Amber,  zv,  Z3,  18 

oil  of,  IV.  az 
Ambrette  oil,  iv,  43a 
Amethsrst.  v,  454*  46  z 

detection  of,  v,  445 

violet,  v,  338 
Amie  adds,  vzz,  ao6 
Amides,  preparation  of,  vn,  204 
Amido-G-add.  vz.  Z33 
Amido-naphthol  red  aB,  V,  554 
o-Amido-salicylic  aoad,  m.  50a 
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Amines,  vi.^  i ;  ix,  469 

.  and  ammonia,  comparison  between  reactions 

of.  VI.  II 

detection  of.  vi.  4 

estimation    of,    volumetrically    by    Schlff's 

process,  vi.  9 
physical  properties  of,  vi,  12 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary,  distinctions 

between,  vi,  4.  8  * 

sei>aration  of.  by  acetylataon.  Vi,  5 
by  Del^pine's  method,  vi.  7 
by  Hinsberg's  method,  vi.  4 
by  Hofmann's  method,  vi.  5 
from  tetraalkylammonium  salts,  vi. 
in  vinasses.  vi,  15 
Amino-acetic  acid.    See  GyeoeoU, 

salts  of.  VII,  211 
Amino-acids,  vii.  306.  aza;  DC.  575 
estimation  of.  ix,  575 

nitrogen     by     Sdrensen's     formaldehyde 

method,  ix.  561 
in  urine,  vii.  408 
esterification  of.  oc,  56X 
formation  of.  in  blood,  ix,  575 

by  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins,  viii,  x8 
in  i>fx>teins,  table  of,  vii.  270 
isolation  of,  vii,  3z8 
mono-,  estimation  of,  vii,  a6a 
formed    by    the    hydrolysis    of    proteins, 
separation  of.  viii.  "ax 
ninhydrin  test  for.  ix,  560 
picrolonates  of.  xx,  56a 
putrefaction  bases  derived  from.  vii.  345 
reactions  of,  vii.  ai7 
separation  of,  vii,  ai8;  ix.  561 
Sdrensen's  estimation  of,  vii,  a6a 
table  of.  VII,  2\s 

Van  Slyke's  estimation  of,  vii.  a63;  ix.  560 
Aminoasobenzene,  v.  456 
Amino-bensene.    See  Anilint. 

solphonic  adds,  vi,  6x 
<»-Amino-«jo-butylacetic  acid.    See  Ltucine. 
Amino-compounds,  vii,  ao3 

estimation  of  in  plant  products,  vii,  338 
table  of,  VII,  ao7 
f-Amino-diphenylamine,  v,  205;  vx,  97 
Aminoethane-sulphonic  acid.     See  Taurine. 
4-/S-Amino  ethylglyozaline,  vii,  349 
3-^Aminoethylindole,  vii.  351 
Aminoglutamic  acid.    See  Clutamine. 
a-Amino-glutaric  add.    See  Glutamic  acid. 
a-Amino-/9-hydroxypropionic  acid.     See  Serine. 
or-Amino-^iminaxolyl-propionic  add.      See  His* 

tidin*. 
o-Amino-o-naphthol,  v,  ao6 
^Amino-a-naphthol,  V,  ao6 
x-Amino-8-naphthol-a:4-disulphonic  add.  vi,  127 
i-Amino-8-naphthol-3:6-disulphomc  acid,  vi,  127 
x-Amino-8-naphthol-4:6-disulphonic  acid,  vi,  xa8 
i-Amino-2-naphthol-4-sulphonic  acid,  vi,  126 
x -Amino- a-naphthol-6-sulphonic  add,  vi,  126 
i-Amino-8-naphthol-4-sulphonic  add,  vi.  127 
a-Amino-8-naphthol-3:6-disulphonic  acid,  vi,  X38 
2-Amino-x-naphtholr4-«utphonic  acid,  vi,  127 
a-Amino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonic  acid,  vi,  127 


Amiaonaphthols,  vt,  125 
Aminoxukphtholsulphonic  adds,  vx,  xa6 
Amino-x>entamethyl  benaene,  vx,  74 
Amino-^phenaoetin,  vi,  Z04 
p-aminophenoU  v,  206 
Aminophenols,  vi,  97 
a-Amino-propionic  add.     See  Alanine. 
6-Aminopunne.     See  Adenine. 
Amino-resordnol,  v,  206 
Amino-succinamic  add.     See  Asparagine. 
a-Amino-valeric  acid.     See  Valine. 
a-Amino-i»-valeric  add,  vii.  348 
Ammonia  and  amines,  comparison  betweea  reac- 
tions of.  VI,  iz 
detection  of  pyridine  in,  vi.  137 
estimation   of,   in   decomposition   of    meat. 
,      IX.  6X2 

in  peptonised  milk,  viii,  aao 
P3nridine  in,  vi,  138 
in  spent  gas  purifying  mass.  vxx.  523 
method  for  the  estimation  of  formaldehyde 
and  methylamines.  separation  and  esti- 
mation of.  VI.  z8 
and  trimethylamine,  estimation  of  a  mixture 
of.  IX,  469 
Ammoniacum.  nr,  91*  ix,  315 

oil.  IV,  43  a;  DC,  432 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  quinine,  vi.  533 
Ammonium  acetate,  i,  506 
bensoate.  ix.  285 
cyanate,  vii,  538 
cyanide,  vii,  472 
ferrocyanide,  vii.  506 
hydrogen  urate,  vii,  379 
sualate.  i.  S35 
oleate,  11,  41  z 
ozalurate,  vn,  362 
picrate,  iii,  585 
stearate,  n,  400 

sulphate,  commerdal.  estimation  of  ammo- 
nium thiocyanate  in,  vii.  545 
tartrates,  i.  554 
thiocyanate.  vxi,  544 
estimation  of,  in  spent  gas  purifying  mass, 
vii,  551 
urate,  vii.  38a 
calculus,  VII,  387 
Ammoresinotannol.  IV,  4 
Amphicreatinine,  vii.  3x7 
Amygdalin,  vii,  Z02 

decomposition  of,  vii,  463 
Amygdonitrile  glucoside,  vii,  102 
Am/1  acetate,  i,  249 

separation  of,  from  alcohols,  i,  249 
alcohols,  detection  of  butyl  and  hexyl  com- 
pounds in,  I.  253  * 
separation  of,  from  amyl  acetate,  i,  249 
nitrite,  I,  250 
assay  of.  I.  253 
commerdal,  i,  251 
preparation  of.  i,  250 
tests  for.  1,  250.  a5i 
tio-Amyl  nitrite.  1.  250 

s5o>Amylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn,  345 
Amylase.     See  Diastase, 
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Amylin.    See  Dtxtrin. 
Amyloid,  viii.  91 
«r-Aznyrin,  TV,  3 
fi-Amynn,  ix,  488;  iv,  3 
Amyiol.  XV,  387.  396;  IS,  343 
cr-Amsrrol,  u,  488 
Aiudgen.  vi,  XS9 
Analysis,  definition  of 1 1,  Z 

ultimate,  i,  57 
Anamirten.  vii.  164 
Anchovy  butter,  oc,  6az 
Anchusic  add,  V,  43a 
Anchttsin,  v,  43a 
Andropogon  oils,  iv,  303;  ix,  345 
Anethole,  iv,  355,  391.  292 

estimation  of,  in  anise  oil.  iv,  343.  3x3 
in  fennel  oil,  iv,  343  ' 
A^^gdic  add,  iv.  338;  vii.  75 
Angelica  oil,  iv,  310,  433;  EK>  350 

JaiMtnese,  iv,  3x1 
Angola  copal,  iv,  53 
Angostura  oil,  xv,  433 
Anhydrodigitoxigenin,  vil,  zz8 
Anhydro-ecgonine,  vi,  338 
Anhydrolupinine,  vi,  337 
Anhydropilosine,  ix,  538 

physiological  action  of,  xz,  540 

saltB  of,  K,  538 
Anilides,  VI,  83 
Aniline,  v.  305;  vx,  51 

acetate,  vi.  61 

black,  v.  3X3,  463.  558 
and  alisarin  black,  distinction  between, 

V,  337 
constitution  of,  v,  313 
in  paste,  v,  3x4 

blue,  spirit  soluble,  v.  384 

blues,  V,  350.  351 
sulphonated,  v,  35  x 

detection  of,  vi,  58 
in  acetanilide,  vx.  85 

estimation  of.  vx,  59 
in  commercial  dimethylaniline,  vi,  93 

greens,  v,  359 

homologues  of,  vx,  5x.  63 

hydrochloride,  vi,  59 

oils,  VI,  74 
assay  of.  vx,  78 
composition  of,  vx,  76 
manufacture  of,  vx,  74 

orange,  v,  363 

oxalate,  vx,  61 

oxidation  of,  vx,  56 

phosphate,  vi,  6z 

pink,  v,  333 

red,  V,  378,  47a 
detection  of,  in  sausages,  vin,  381 

reduction  of,  vx,  57 

salts  of.  VI,  59 

sulphate,  vx,  6z 

sulphonic  adds,  VI,  61 

tailings,  vx,  81 

tests  for  pure,  vx,  78 

violet.  V.  334 

yellow,  V,  134,  360,  363 


Aniline,  jreUow,  R,  v,  156 
Anilines,  alkylated,  vi,  88 

substituted,  vi.  88 
Anilinophenosafranine,  v.  336 
Animal  fats.    See  Tallcw  group  offals. 

and   non-drying  vegetable  oils,   distinction 

between,  11.  85 
oldns.     See  LardniU  group  of  oils, 
tannin,  v,  7,  37 
Anime  resin,  xv.  I3,  57 
Anise  aldehyde,  xii,  500 

oil,  IV,  344.  349.  31  z,  433;  IX.  35 X 
and  star-anise  oil.  distinction  between,  iv, 

3x4; K,  35Z 
estimation  of  anethol  in,  xv,  3x3 
methoscyl  number,  xv,  343 
Anisic  add,  iii.  507 

aldehyde,   estimation  of.   in   essential   oils, 

DC,  337 
Anisidine  ponceau,  v,  Z48 
Anisol  red,  v,  Z48,  483 
Anisole,  iii.  394 
Anisolines.  v,  as>9*  306 
Annatto,  v.  408.  430.  578,  637 
detection  of,  in  butter,  v,  663 
*   in  milk,  vxii,  169 
Annamese  beeswax,  ix,  369 
Anthemene,  iv,  338 
Anthemol.  iv,  338 
Anthesterol,  li,  488 
Anthracene,  iix,  36x,  367 
acid  blue,  3R.  v.  603 
behaviour  of,  with  bensol  chloride,  iii,  a8o 

with  chromic  add,  iii.  379 
blue  S,  V,  330 
black  C.  V.  568 
SWX.  V.  59a 
WG,  V,  333 
WR.  V.  333 
brown,  v.  3xx,  6zo 

R.G..  V,  3x8 
chromate  brown  BB,  V,  6x6 
chrome  red  A,  v,  554 

violet  B,  V.  608 
compound  of,  with  picric  add,  iii,  375 
crude,  anthraquinone  test  for,  xii,  383 
assay  of,  iii.  380,  383 
constituents  of,  iii,  365 

behaviour  of,  with  antimonous  and  bis- 
muthous  chlorides,  iii,  377 
benzal  chloride,  iii,  380 
chromic  acid,  in.  378,  a8o 
solvents,  in,  374 
compounds  of,  with  picric  add.  in,  374 
detection  and  separation  of,  in,  373 
estimation  of,  in,  276 
detectioii  of  carbazole  in,  in,  283 
paraMn  in,  in,  38  x 
phenanthene  in,  in,  383 
phenylnapthylimide  in,  in.  382 
estimation  of  paraffin  in,  in,  381 
dihydride,  in,  365 
effect  of  solvents  on,  in,  363.  374 
estimation  of,  in  tar  and  pitch,  in.  385 
green,  v.  303 
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Anthracene,  hexahydride,  iii,  265 

reactions  of.  with  metallic  chlorides,  iii.  277 

red,  V.  186 

violet,  V,  304 

yellow,  V,  220,  580 
BN,  V,  X58 
^-Anthracene,  iix,  363 
Anthracite  black  B,  v,  179 

D,  V,  SS8 
Anthracyanine  3  GL,  v,  596 
Anthraflavone  G,  v,  535 
Anthragallol,  v,  2x1,  218,  527 
Anthranoyl-lycoctonine,  DC,  488 
Anthrapurpttrin,  v,  213,  218,  463 

and  alisarin,  distinction  between,  v.  2x5 

and  flavopurptuin,  distinction  between,  V, 
ai4 

detection  of,  v,  447 
Anthraquinone,  ill,  263 

blue  SR,  V,  598 

effect  of  solvents  on,  xxi,  274 

green  GXN,  v,  574 

test  for  crude  anthracene,  iii,  28a 

violet,  V,  608 
pseudo-Anthrene,  xxi,  269,  275,  279 
Antiarigenin,  vii,  124 
Antiarin,  vii,  123 
Antiarose,  vil,  124 
Antifebrin,  vi.  85 

and    phenacetin,    distinction    between   vi, 
103 
Antimonial  wine,  x,  553 
Antimonin,  vii,  447 
Antimony,  detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i, 

64 
Antinosin,  III,  557 

Antip3rretic8  derived  from  quinoline,  vi.  156 
Antipyrine,  vi,  37,  48 
derivatives,  vi,  45 
detection  of  adulterants  in,  vi,  44 

in  pyramidone,  vi,  49 
estimation  of,  vi,  43;  ix,  470 

in  migrainine,  vi,  47 
Kippenberger's  method  for  the  estimation  of, 

VI,  43 

nevralteine  and  pjrramidone,  distinction  be- 
tween, VI,  48 

Pharmacopceia  requirements  for,  vi,  41 

salicylate,  iii,  491 

tests  for,  DC,  470 
Antithermin,  vi,  36 
Antozypxx>teic  add,  vii,  407 
Apiole,  XV,  355,  291  •  398 
Apocodeine,  vi,  395 
Apollo  red,  v,  150 
Apomorphine,  vi,  365t  3^7  i  DC,  499 

hydrochloride,  vi.  388;  ix,  499 
Apopin  oil,  XV,  433 
Aporeine,  vi,  396;  ix,  501 
Ax>osafranine,  v,  3x9 
Apricot-kernel  oil,  ix,  69,  X05;  iz,  X29 

Bieber's  test  for,  11,  X04 

detection  of.  in  almond  oil,  11,  x  03;  DC  129 

Krds*  phlorogludnol  test  for,  11,  X04 

nitric  add  test  for,  11,  104 


Arabic  add,  preparation  of,  from  gum  arabic. 

I.  440 
Arabin  and  dextrin,  distinction  between,  x,  439 
Arabinose,  i.  400 

redudng  sx>wer  of,  xz,  62 
Arachidic  add,  formation  of,  in  the  estumatkm  of 
arachis  oil,  xi,  95 
in  arachis  oil,  xi,  93 
estimation  of,  xx,  xox 
percentage  of,  xx,  96 
in  rape  oil,  xx,  123 
Arachis  oil,  u,  69.  91;  xx,  X26 
arachidic  add  from,  xi,  96 
Bellier's  test  for,  xx,  126 
constituents  of,  xi,  91 
detection  of,  11,  93 
in  almond  oil,  xx,  X03 
cottonseed  oil  in,  xx,  xox 
in  olive  oil,  xi,  99*  xx7 
poppy  oil  in,  xx,  zoi 
rape  oil  in,  11,  102 
sesame  oil  in,  11,  xox 
in  sesame  oil,  ix.  146 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of.  in, 

148 
estimation  of,  xx,  93.  98 

crude  arachidic  add  in,  xx,  xox 
isolation  of  aradudic  and  lignoceric  adds 

from,  XI,  93 
oleorefractometer  values  of,  xi,  44.  92 
properties  erf,  n.  91 

fatty  adds  from,  xi,  93 
Renard's  process  for.  ix,  137 
Arachnoidiscus  Ehrenbergii  in  commercial  agar- 
agar,  I,  438 
Aramdendrene,  iv,  339 
Arbadn.  vixx,  91 
Archil,  v,  636,  637 
red,  v,  x6i 
substitute,  v.  X48 
extra,  v,  150 
G.  3  VN,  V,  ISO 
Arctic  sperm  oil.    See  Sperm  oU,  Arctic, 
Areca  alkaloids,  vi,  3o8;  IX,  480 
Arecaidine,  vi,  3ix 
Arecaine,  vi,  3 10 
Arecolidine,  xx,  480 

hydrochloride,  IZ.  480 
Arecoline,  vi,  309 

salts  of,  VI,  309 
Argentol,  vi,  x6o 
Arginine,  vi,  339;  vii,  36o;  IZ.  635 

estimation  of,  by  Van  Slyke's  prooeas,  vm.  83 
and  histidine,  separation  of,  viii,  29 
separation  of  from  the  products  of  proieia 
hydrolysis,  vxn,  39  * 
Algol,  I.  543 

analysis  of,  by  the  Goldenbeig  1907  method. 

X.  545 
Msay  of,  I,  545 
detection  of  lead  in,  x,  568 
estimation  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate 
by  Oulman's  method,  i,  545 
Argols,  London  method  for,  IZ,  zoo 
Aridne,  vi,  500,  547 
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Aristoquinine,  oc,  Si8 
Armour's  extract  of  meat,  viii,  398,  402 
Arnica  oil,  w.  434 
yellow,  V,  158 
AmidioU  lit  488 
Arnold  and  Lipliawsk/'s  reaction  for  aceto-acetic 

acid.  VII,  401 
Aromadendral,  iv,  336,  341 
Aromatic  adds.     See  Acids,  aromctic. 
Arrowroot,  i,  4x7 

adulteration  of,  i,  417 
starch,  Maranta,  x.  41a,  4x5 
Natal,  I,  412 
Arsenic,  detection  of,  i,  63 

in  glycerin,  11,  472.  474 
in  organic  substances,  i,  64,  7S 
in  vinegar,  i,  504 
estimation  of.  i,  63 
in  hops,  vii,  184 
in  malt,  i,  146 
Arsenical  ptomaines,  vii,  355 
Artemisia  bitters,  vii,  151;  QC,  550  , 

oil,  IV,  434 
Arum  starch,  i,  4x3 
Asafoetida,  iv,  92;  DC,  3x6 
oil,  IV,  95.  434;  K.  317 
tincture  of,  iv,  95 
Asaprol.     See  Abrastoi. 
Asaresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Asarole,  iv,  255,  291,  297 

identity  of,  with  d-linalol,  DC,  383 
Asarone.     See  Asarole. 
Asarum  Canadense  oil,  rv.  397.  434 

Europaeum  oil,  iv,  397,  434 
Asbolin,  in,  349 
Ash,  alkalinity  of,  l,  74 
analysis  of,  i,  74 

from  organic    substances,  estimation  of,  i, 
72 
ordinary  constituents  of,  l,  73 
Asparagine,  viii,  234 

estimation  of,  vii,  241 

in  plant-products,  vii,  237 
isolation  of,  from  vegetable  juices,  vix,  239 
preparation  of  aspartic  acid  from,  vii,  240 
Asparo/.  ix.  614 
Aspartic  a^id.  vii,  240 

estimation  of,  in  protein  hydrolysis,  ix,  593 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  viii,  27 
Asphalt,  III,  57;  DC,  240 

absence  of  oxygen  in.  in,  91 
action  of  petroleum  spirit  on  varieties  of, 
in,  63 
sulphuric  acid  on,  in,  99,  xoo 
adulteration  of,  in,  63 
analysis  of,  in,  69,  73 

comparison  of  methods  for,  in,  88 
by  Linton's  method,  in.  86.  89 
by  Sadtler's  method,  in,  87,  89 
results  of.  in,  88 
artificial,  in,  93 
bromine  absorption  for,  in,  93 , 
composition  of.  ni.  60 
detection  of  coal-tar  pitch  in,  in,  65 
47 


Asphalt,  determination  of  consistency  of,  in,  69 

flowing  point  of,  in,  76 

loss  on  heating,  in.  72,  76 

melting  point  of,  DC.  242 

physical  properties  of,  in.  75 

softening  point  of,  iix,  76 
drip  point  of,  DC,  243 
dttcitility  of,  JX,  242 

estimation  of  bitumen  soluble  in  naphtha, 
III,  80 

in  crude  petroleum,  in,  54 

fixed  carbon  in,  in,  8x 

mineral  matter  or  ash  in,  in,  79,  84 

in  mineral  oils,  dc,  246,  249 

organic  matter,  insoluble  in.  in,  79,  84 

sulphur  in,  in,  84;  dc,  247 

total  bitumen  in.  11,  77 

water  in,  in.  73 
examination  of.  in.  59 
float  test  for.  xx,  243 
fluxed  with  paraffin  oils,  estimation  of  paraffin 

in.  Ill,  8a 
fluxes,  in,  95;  DC,  243 

analysis  of,  in,  97 

determination  of,  loss  of  water  of.  in,  96 
specific  gravity  of,  in,  95,  xoi 

physical  properties  of.  in.  95 
hydrocarbons  in.  in,  93 
iodine  absorption  for,  in,  9^ 
lutes,  tests  of.  in,  98 
manufactured,  in,  64 
mastics,  physical  tests  for,  in,  97 
natural,  and  coal-tar  pitch,  distinction  be- 
tween, III.  64 

estimation  of,  in  presence  of  artificial,  ix, 

MS 
and  petroleum,  separation  of,  ix,  245 
occurrence  of,  in,  58 
I>enetration  of,  in,  7a 
products,  detection  of  in  tars,   by   the  di- 

methylsulphate  test,  dc,  278 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  mineral  matter  in 

varieties  of.  in,  63 
refined,  in,  58 

examination  of,  iii,  74 
soft,  composition  of,  in,  61 
substitution  of  coal-tar  pitch  for.  nx,  63 
sulphur  in.  in,  9a,  93 
systematic  examination  of.  with  solvents  of 

fixed  purity,  in,  90 
ultimate  composition  of,  in.  90.  9a 
for  varnish-making,  in,  63 
volatility  factor  of.  in,  88 
Asphaltene,  in.  59  - 

Asphaltic  oils,  estimation  of  paraffin  in.  in,  8a 
Asphalt-paving  mixtures,  in.  65 
penetration  of,  in.  98 
Philadelphia  specifications  for.  in.  65 
physical  tests  for,  in,  97 
specifications  for,  in,  67 
standard  method  of  sizing  and  separating 

aggregate  in,  in,  73 
tensile  strength  of,  in,  98 
Asphaltum.   estimation  of  jMiraffin  in.  ux,   8a; 

IX.  244 
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Asphaltom,    natural,  detection  of.    in    coal-tar 

distillate,  ix,  377 
Aspirin,  ill,  503,  504 

estimation  of  salicylic  add  in,  n,  306 
Assay,  definition  of,  I,  z 
Atisine,  vi.  255,  27? 

alkaloids,  vi,  355 
Atlas  orange,  v,  139 

red,  V,  isa.  548 
Atophan,  effect  of  ingestion  of,  DC.  570 
Atractylol,  iv,  387;  a.  343 
Atractylene,  iv,  353,  387 
Atroglyceryl  tropeine.  vx,  303 
Atrolactyl  tropeine,  vi,  303 
Atropamine,  vi,  391,  398 
Atropic  acid«  vi,  392 
Atropine,  vx,  391,  394;  oc,  490 

commercial,  vx,  396 

estimation  of,  ix,  493 

hydrolysis  of,  vx,  391 

hyoscyamine  and  hyosdne,  distinctions  be- 
tween, vx,  303 

methobromide,  vx,  396 

reactions  of,  vi,  303;  ix,  491 

•alts  of.  vx,  396 

tests  for.  VI,  303;  n,  491 

toxicological  detection  of,  vx,  309 

and  veratrine,  distinction  between,  vx,  307 
Atrosdne.    See  i-Scopolamine. 
Attar  of  roses.    See  Otto  cf  rosts. 
Aub^ine,  iii,  500 
Aoramine,  v,  331,  457,  461,  578 

detection  of,  v,  445 

I,  II.  UI,  V,  333 

G.  v,  333 

O,  V,  33a 
Aurantia,  v,  xai,  Z99>  463, 466, 576 
Attreosin.  v,  396 
Auric  chloride,  use  of  aa  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

VI.  196 
Aurichlorbensaconine,  vi,  364 
Attrin,  V,  360,  370,  46a,  469t  540 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Auronal  black,  v,  378 
Aurotine,  v,  370,  463,  583 
Axelrod's  process  for  the  estimation  of  rubber 

in  vulcanised  rubber,  iv,  134 
Asalin.  v,  359 
Asarin.  v,  606 

S,  V,  136,  54a 
Asindone  blue  GR,  v,  338 
Asine  colouring  matters.    See  under  Cokmring 
matters. 

blue,  V,  337 

green,  v,  461,  570 
GB,  TO,  S.  V,  338 

scarlet,  v,  328 
Aaines,  constitution  of,v,  317 
Aso  add  black,  3  BL  extra,  V.  564 

yellow.  V,  139 
Asobenxene  red.  v.  16  z 
Aao-black,  v.  164,  Z73 

blue.  V,  196 
Aso-blue,  V,  193.  466.  588 
Aso-brown  O.  v,  148 


Asocannine,  v.  340,  463,  544 

B,  G,  V,  3a8 
Asooocdn  7  B,  v,  z6z.  163.  x68 

3  R.  V,  148 

Aso-colouring    matters.    See    under    CcUmring, 

Aso-oompounds,  secondary,  v.  160 
Aso-corinth«  V,  196 
Aso-eosin,  v,  Z50,  542 
Asoflavine,  v,  X39t  Z4a.  146,  580 

S,  V.  Z46 
Aao-fuchsin  B,  V,  Z54«  544 

G,  V,  154.  544 

4  G  extra,  v,  55a 
Aso-green.  v.  244.  27«i  570 
Asoimide,  vi,  37 
Aaolitmin,  v.  429 
Asomauve,  v,  193 

N,  V.  606 
Asomerino  black,  BE,  v.  566 
Asonigrin.  v,  Z73 
Asp-orange  R,  v,  196 
Axo-orseillin,  v,  Z78 
Asophenine  blue  Rr  G,  v,  592 
Aso-phloxine,  v,  554 
Asophor  red,  v.  203 
Aso-reds,  v,  146 
Aso-rubin  S,  v,  Z50 
Aso-turkey  red,  v,  Z56 
Aso- violet.  V,  Z84,  604 
Aso-wool  blue  B,  v.  600 

violet  7  R«  ▼•  608 
Asoxy  colouring  matters.     See  under  Ceicmnug 

matters, 
Aso-yellow,  v,  Z39,  Z46 
Asuline,  v,  251,  270 
Asurine,  v,  35  z,  346,  463 


Babool  bark,  reactions  of.  v,  48 

pods,  reactions  of,  v,  5Z 
Backhousia  dtriodora  oil,  iv,  434 
Baden  add,  vx,  Z3Z 
Badiana  oil,  zv,  434 
Baeyer*s  add,  VI,  X3Z 
Bagasses  oil,  n,  zz9 

comparison  of  with  ollvo-kemei  qfi,  n,  119 
Balata,  iv.  Z56,  158 
B81e  blue,  v,  325 

Ballistite,  application  of  Abel  test  to,  iix.  599 
Balsam,  African,  xv,  83 

C4inada.    See  Canada  balsam. 

Copaiba.    See  Copaiba  balsam. 

Gurjun,  zv.  88,  444 

Maracaibo,  xv,  83 

Maranham,  zv,  83 

Maturin,  zv,  83 

Oragon.  zv,  79 

Peruvian.    See  Psnusian  balsam^ 

Tolu.    See  Tolu  balsam. 
Balsam-fir  oil,  zv,  434 
Balsams,  iv,  13*  74 

aromatic.  lu,  448;  zz,  294   * 
analysis  of,  zii,  454 

dnnamic,  in.  453*  ix,  295 
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Bamboo  corwe,  vi,  475 

fibreg,  microscopic  ai}pearance  of,  in  iMper,  i, 

47S 
Bananaa.  i.  463 

«so-Barbalo!n.  vii,  148 

Barbalolm,  vii,  139 

Baifoed's  reagent,  preparation  of.  1,  333 

Barium  caprate,  !•  5^5 

caprylate.  i,  s^S 

citrate,  x,  557 

cyanate,  vii,  53S 

cyanide,  vxi,  475 

ethyl  sulphate,  i,  a39 

oxalate,  i,  5a8 

plattnocyanide,  vn,  534 

sacrate,  i,  340. 

thiocyanate,  vii.  547 

i^ovalerate,  i,  5^5 
Bark,  estimation  of  tannin  in,  v,  94 

mallet,  zx,  396 
Barley,  i,  463 

analysis  of.  ix.  5 

estimation  of  starch  in,  i,  423;  ix,  76 

flaked,  composition  of,  i,  464 

flour  and  oatmeal,  analysis  of  a  mixture  of, 
I.  418 

germs,  alkaloid  of,  vii,  36 

leucosin  of,  viii,  104 

and  malt,  differences  between,  i,  X33 

proteins  in,  vxix,  103 

roasted.     See  under  Roasted  malt, 

starch,  x,  4x2,  415 
Barretol,  ixi,  209 
Barsilowsky's  base,  vi,  66 
Barwood,  V,  43i.  5S0»  637 
Base  oils.    See  BUrnn  oils. 
Bases,  animal,  vn.  X95;  ix,  560 
classification  of,  vii,  195 

imino,  vii.  303 

putrefaction.    See  Ptomaines, 

tetralkylammonium.     See    Tetralk^^mmo" 
nium  bases, 
Basil  oil.  iv.  434 
Basle  blue,  v,  588 

BB,  V,  338,  46X 

R.  V.  328.  461 

RS.  BBS,  y,  469 

S,  V,  328 
Bossia  butsrracea.  ix,  147 

latifolia,  ix,  146 

longifolia,  ix,  146 

mottleyana,  ix,  149 

tallow.  II,  71,  176;  IX,  146 

toxisperma,  xx,  148 
Bassorin  and    dextrin,    distinction    between,   i, 

439 
Bastard  cotton  oil.    See  Kapok  oil. 
Baudouin  test  for  sesame  oils,  ix,  143,  30Z 
Baum6's  hydrometer,  i,  8 

Table  for  comparison  of  degrees  of,  with  spe- 
cific gravity,  i,  14;  ix.  4 
of  different,  with  true  specific  gravity, 

I,  10 

transformation  of  si>ecific  gravity  into  de- 
grees Baum6  (rational),  i,  Z2 


Bavarian  blue  BSP,  v,  254 
DBF,  V.  255,  280 
DSP.  V,  272,  S90 
spirit  soluble,  v,  250 
XL,  V.  274 
Bay  oil,  xv,  3x4*  435 

California,  xv,  3x6.  435:  ix,  352 
Bdellium,  iv,  98,  xoo 
Bean  starch,  i,  4x2 
'Beans,  cacao.    See  under  Cacao. 
Bechi's  silver  nitrate  test  for  cottonseed  oil,  11, 136 
Beckerite,  xv,  18 
Beck's  hydrometer,  x,  15 
Beech-nut  oil.    See  Beech  oil. 
Beech  oil,  xz,  X3x 

Beechwood  creosote  oil,  composition  of  xii,  352 
Beef,  canned,  vxix,  336 

analsrses  of,  vxii,  333 
composition  of,  vxix,  269 
dried,  viii,  367 
essence  of,  vui,  392 
extract,  analysis  of  vixi,  420 
creatinine  and  creatine  in,  vxii.  4x2 
cubes,  vxxx,  4x9 

and  yeast  extract,  comparative  composi- 
tion of,  vixi,  4x9 
fat,  XI,  72,  204 

crystallisation  of,  xi.  318,  321 
detection  of,  in  lard,  11,  321 
/      f rosea,  vxxx,  35 x,  352 

lean,  composition  of.  vni,  305 
tallow,  u,  208 
Beer,  i,  X49 

composition  of,  x,  150 
detection  of  bitter  substances  in,  i.  x6t 
duldne  in,  vii,  303 
hop-substitutes  in,  vxx,  191 
picric  add  in,  xxi,  sSi 
salicylic  add  in.  i,  X63;  xii.  478 
estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i.  148 
carbon  dioxide  in,  x,  157 
extract  in.  i,  157 

fluorides  in,  x,  163  • 

mineral  constituents  of,  i.  160 
saccharin  in,  i,  164 
sulphates  in.  i,  161,  163 
to|»l  nitrogen  in,  x.  X57 
unfermentable  matter  in,  x,  157 
finished  the  stability  of,  x,  164 
optical  method  of  determining  alcohol  and 

extract  in,  i,  156 
preservatives  in,  x,  163 
specific  gravity  of,  ix,  zx 
Beer-vinegar,  I,  498 

Beer- wort,  estimation  of  alcohol  in.  x,  156 
original  specific  gravity  of.  i.  15  x.  155 
Beeswax,  xi,  73,  242 

add  value  of,  zi,  246,  253 
action  of  ether  on,  xx,  243 

solvents  on,  xx,  243 
adulteration  of,  xi,  248 
analysis  of,  11,  246,  259 
annamese,  xx,  269 
bleaching  of,  xx,  244 
effect  of,  on  the  constants,  ix,  245 
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Beeswax,  Buchner's  number  for  n,  356 

butyro-refractometer  values  for,  11,  249 

and  cerasin,  distinction  between,  iii,  57 

cerotic  add  in,  11,  343 

Chinese,  11,  368 

detection  of  adulterants,  11,  348 

artificial  colouring  matters  in,  11.  363 

cama&ba  wax  in,  11,  36 x,  371 

ceresin  or  paraffin  in,  ix,  357 

colophony  in  11,  356  * 

free  stearic  acid  in,  11.  355 

hydrocarbons  in,  11,  358 

Japan  wax  and  other  fatty  substances  in, 

II.  355 

paraffin  wax  in,  ix,  151 

spermaceti  in,  11,  360 

wool  wax  in,  11,  36z 
distillation  of,  xi,  343 
ester  value  for,  11,  353 
estimation  of  ceresin  in,  xi,  358 

cerotic  acid  in,  li,  346 

in  complex  candle  mixtures  by  Hehner's 
method,  11,  363 

fatty  alcohols  in.  xi,  358 

myridn  in,  11,  347 

paraffin  in,  11,  358 
free  adds  in,  xx,  343 

from  combs  five  years  old,  analysis  of,  11,  362 
group  of  waxes,  11,  343 
Indian.  11,  368 
iodine  value  of,  il,  354 
melissic  add  in,  11,  344 
melting  point  of,  il,  351 
myridn  in,  11,  344 
paraffin  hydrocarbons  in,  ix,  243 
ratio  of  the   ester  and  acid   values   of.  11, 

254 
refractive  power  of  varieties  of,  xi,  350 
saponification  value  of,  11,  246,  353 
separation  of  from  honey,  11,  342 
solidifjring  point  of,  11,  351 
solubility  of,  in  chloroform,  xi,  349 
spedfic  gravity  of.  xi.  350 
unsaponifiable  matter  from,  xx,  361 
Wdnwurm's  test  for,  11,  357 
yellow,  IX,  343 

Beet,  estimation  of  sugar  in,  i,  360       ^ 
sugar,  X,  338 

average  composition  of  ash  of.  i,  348 
molasses  from,  i,  357 
purity  of,  X,  353 
solutions  clarifying  of,  i,  312 
juice,  analysis  of,  i,  360 

Belladonna,  assay  of,  vi,  311.  3x4:  k,  493 
plaster,  vi,  315 

Belladonnine,  vi,  391,  399 

Belmontine  oil,  xii,  118 

Bence-Jones  protdn,  vxxi,  91 

Bengal  blue,  v.  337 

Bengaline,  v,  337 

Benguela  copal,  iv,  51 

Benin  copal,  xx,  310 

Benne  oil.     See  Sesame  oil, 

Benzacetin,  iii.  503 

Benzaconine,  vi,  363 


Benzal  chloride  test  for  solid  hydrocarbons,  m.  2B0 

green,  v,  341,  378 
Benzaldehyde,  in,  417;  ix,  386 
assay  of.  iii,  433;  DC,  388 
estimation  of,  m,  419;  oc,  386 
green,  v,  341 
Bensanalgen,  vi.  159 
Benzanilide,  vi,  87 
Benzene,  ixx,  199 

action  of  benzal  chloride  on,  zii,  aSo 
bromine  on,  in,  303 
chlorine  on,  ixx,  303 
oxidising  agents  on,  in,  303 
Benzene-carboxylic  add.     See  BtnMoic  ac$4. 
Benzene,  commerdal,  in,  306,  333 
distillation  of,  ui,  307,  329 
estimation   of   available   benzene   in.  m. 

307 

grades  of.  ui.  208 
spedfic  gravity  of,  nx,  338,  339 
tests  for,  in,  308 
crude,  estimation  of,  in  denatured  alcohoU  1. 

113 
derivatives,  nomenclature  of,  in,  aoo 
detection  of,  in,  304 

petroleuni  spirit  in,  in,  341 
thiophenin,  in,  3x0 
estimation  of,  in,  306.  307 
carbon  disulphide  in,  in,  228 
thiophen  in,  in,  six 
hexahydride,  in.  304 
hexahydrides,    specific  gravity  and  boiling 

points  of,  in,  30  z 
production  of,  from  coal-tar,  in,  203 
properties  of,  in,  3  03 
ring,  Kekul6'B  theory  of  the,  iii,  199 
separation  of.  in  mixtures,  in.  304 
from  x>etroleum  siurit,  in,  341 
thiophen,  in,  31  z 
series,  members  of  the,  in,  199 
spedfic  gravity  of,  in,  303 
and  toluene,  differences  between,  xxi.  315 
Benzenedicarboxylic  acids,  in,  541 
Benzerythrene,  in,  370 

behaviour  of.  with  chromic  add,  ni,  279 
compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  m,  376 
Benzeugenol,  in,  416 
Benzidine,  vi,  108 

colouring    matters.     See    under    CoUntring 

matters* 
estimation  of,  vi,  109 
test  for  blood,  vin,  534 
Benzin.  in,  zzi,  113 

for  degreasing,  in,  116 
petroleum,  purified,  m,  114 
Benz-o-naphthalide,  vi,  1x3 
Benzoates,  in,  409 

detection  of.  in  milk,  vixi,  173 
estimation  of  benzoic  add  in,  xx,  383 
metallic,  in,  4x4;  xx,  385 

analysis  of,  in,  412 
See  also  under  Parent  substance. 
Bensoazurin,  v,  590 
G,  v,  184,  588 
3G,  V,  Z84,  590 
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Benso-black,  S,  v,  558 
blue,  V,  590 
G.  V.  x86 
5G.  V,  188 
R.  V.  194 
Benao-blue  black,  R,  V,  558 
Beii2o-browii,  v»  610 
E.G.,  V,  166,  6x0 
Benao-chrome  brown,  G,  V,  614 
Benxo-dark  green,  aG,  v,  573 
Benso-fast  heliotrope,  aRL,  v.  606 
red,  GL,  v,  SS4 
scarlet.  7BS,  v,  553 
violet  R,  V,  608 
yellow,  4GL  extra,  v,  584 
Benxoflavine,  v,  36a,  368,  461,  580 
Benxoflavone,  production  of,  v,  361 
Benso-green,  BB,  v,  57a 
Benzo-grey,  V,  z8o,  560 

S.  V,  560 
Bensoic  add.  iii,  403,  404;  EC,  a79 

and  cinnamic  acid,  melting  points  of  mixtures 
of,  III,  436 
separation  of,  xii,  437 
commercial,  iii,  406 
detection  of  ammonium  chloride  in.  iii,  407 
chlorinated  comi)ounds  in,  iii,  407 
cinnamic  acid  in,  iii.  407 
essential  oil  in,  zzi,  408 
halogens  in,  ix.  a79 
hippuric  acid  in,  in,  406 
salicylic  acid  in,  in,  406 
sugar  in,  ixi,  407 
derivatives  of,  in,  403 
detection  of,  in,  409;  ix,  a79;  a8a 
in  butter,  n,  3x1;  m,  410;  oc,  a8a 
in  cinnamic  acid,  in,  437 
in  coffee  extract,  ix,  a8a 
in  cream,  viii,  X90 

in  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in,  436 
in  foods,  in,  410-,  ix,  a8o 
in  meat  and  fats,  DC,  a8i 
in  milk,  viii,  173;  ix,  a8o 
in  saccharin,  in,  430 
in  wine,  zii,  4x0;  ix,  a8o 
effect  of,  in  foods,  in.  405 
estimation  of,  in.  4x1;  ix,  a 83 
in  ketchups,  in,  413;  ix,  a84,  385 
in  meat,  ix,  385 
in  milk,  in,  413;  ix,  384 
in  sausage,  ix,  6x9 
extraction  of,  from  flesh  products,  in,  4x1; 

a,  38  x 
formation  of,  in,  404 

in  urine,  EC,  574 
from  gum  bensoin,  in,  408 
Jonescu  test  for,  ix,  380 
occurrence  of,  in  resins,  nr,  a 
Pharmacopoeia  requirements  for,  DC,  379 
properties  of,  in,  405 
reactions  of,  EC,  379 
tests  for  the  origin  of,  ni,  408 
aldehyde.     See  Benxoldghyde. 
anhydride,  in.  417 
chloride.     See  BtnaoykUoridt. 


Bensoic  add,  esters,  in,  415 
o-Bensoic  sulphinide.     See  Saukarin. 
Bensoin,  analysis  of,  in,  451 

Padang.  in,  450 

Palambang,  xii,  450 

Penang,  in,  450 

Siam.  in,  449 

Sumatra,  in,  449;  ix«  394 

tincture  of,  in,  453 
Benxo-indigo  blue,  v,  186 
Benzol.    See  Bens^ne,  commercial. 

commercial,  separation  of  thiophen  in.  in. 

335 
Benzolin,  in,  xii,  xx3 

Bensols,  commerdal,  assay  of,  in,  335.  334;  ix, 
360 

bulb-tube  test  distillation  for,  in,  233 

dehydration  of,  in,  335 

detection  of  carbon  disulphide  in,  in,  236 

estimation  of  bensene  and  its  homologues 
in.  III.  3a9 
carbon  disulphide  in,  in,  336 

retort  test  distillations  for,  in,  330 

varieties  of,  in,  333 
Benso-nitrol  black,  v,  564 

brown,  G,  v,  6x4 

developer,  v,  6x6 
Benso-olive,  v,  188 
Benso-orange,  R,  v,  180,  580 
Benso-pure  blue,  v,  x88 
Benxo-purpurin,  B,  v,  X94«  303,  540 

4B,  v,  X77»  192,  544 

6B,  v,  192 

loB,  V,  i84«  540 

use  of,  in  colouring  sausages,  vni,  381 
Benxo-red,  SG,  v,  554 
Benxoresinol,  IV,  3 
Benxosol,  in,  345,  416 
Benxosulphinidum.     See  Sauharin, 
Benxoyl  chloride,  in,  4x7 

oxide.     See  Btntoie  anhydride. 

tropdne,  vi,  301 
Benxoyl'«minoacetic  add.     See  Hippuric  acid, 
Bensoyl-cystin,  vii,  345 
Benxoyl-ecgonine,  vi,  336 
Benxoyl  emetine,  ix,  543 
Benxoyl  glydne.     See  Hippuric  acid, 
Benxoyl-guaiacol.  in,  345>  4x6 
Benxoyl-methyl-guanidine,  vil,  307 
Benxoyl-pseudotropine,  vi,  341 
Benxoyl-sarcosine,  vii,  373 
Benxyl  add  black,  BB,  v,  568 

alcohol  and  monohydric  phenols,  distinction, 
between,  in,  388 

benxoate,  in,  4x6 

blue,  S,  v,  600 

chloride,  detection  of,  in  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  in,  433 

dnnamate,  in,  439 

flttorescdn,  v.  457 

salicylate,  in.  496 

violet,  V,  358,  373.  461.  473*  604 
Benxylamine  and  toluidxnes,  physical  distinctions 

between,  vi.  64 
Benxyl-o-naphthylamine.  vi,  x  x6 
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Berbamine,  vi.  563 
Berberine,  v,  360;  vi,  SSH  n^  S2x 
constitution' of.  vi,  553 
detection  of*  vi,  554;  de,  521 

in  plants,  vi,  555;  ix,  521.  522 
estimation  of,  vi,  536;  ix.  5a  z 
reactions  of,  vi.  554;  K,  521 
salts  of,  VI,  559 
synthesis  of,  ix.  53  x 
Bergamot  juice,  i,  559t  560 
leaves,  oil  of.  iv,  318 
oil,  IV.  244.  3x6.  435;  nc  3Sa 
wild,  oil  of.  IV,  318 
Bergaptene,  iv.  3x6 

Bergznann  and  Junk  test  for  explosives,  lll«  6x5 
Berlin  race,  v  culture  yeast,  i,  215 
Bertheaume's  method  for  the  separation  and  esti- 
mation of  methylamines  and  ammonia. 
VI,  x8 
Berthelot's  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 

boiling  point.  I,  17 
BetAine,  vii,  273 

detection  of.  in  cattle-foods,  vii,  278 
hydrocholide,  preparation  of.  from  molasses 

residues,  ix,  563 
salts  of,  VII.  274 
Betaines.  vii.  270 
Betasterol,  11,  486 
Betel-nut  alkaloids,  vx.  ao8 
Betle  oil,  iv,  435 
Betol,  III,  498 

colour  reaction  of.  with  chloroform  and  alkali, 
III.  298 
Betulol,  IX,  343 

Beverages  containing  tannin,  estimation  of  sali- 
cylic acid  in,  iii,  485 
detection  of  saccharin  in,  iii,  431 

saponins  in,  vii.  129 
estimation  of  saccharin  in,  iii.  433 
Bichloral-antipyrine,  vx,  46 
Biebers'  test  for  the  detection  of  apricot-kernel 
and  peach-kernel  oils  in  almond  oil,  11, 
X04 
Biebrich  acid  black,  ST,  v.  566 
blue  (Kalle),  v,  272 
scarlet,  v,  x6x,  x(^2.  X70,  450.  540 
Bikhaconitine,  vx.  255*  256.  271 

salts  and  derivatives  of.  vi,  272 
Bile,  VII,  409 

adds,  VII,  4x0 

detection  of.  ix.  578 
Pettenkof er's  reaction  for,  vu.  420 
separation  of.  vii.  4x7 
analyses  of,  xx.  579 
ox.  acid  from,  ix.  579 
pigments,  vii.  423 

Bonanno's  test  for,  xx,  s8o 
detection  of.  in  uride.  vix,  425 
estimation  of,  ix,  579 
Gmelin's  test  for,  vil,  425 
Hammarsten's  test  for,  vix,  425 
Huppert's  test  for.  vix.  426 
Rosin's  test  for.  vxx.  426 
Salkowski-Schipper's  test  for.  ix,  580 
tests  for,  VII.  425;  ix,  580 


Biliary  calculi,  vxi,  410 
Bilirubin,  vn,  424 
Biliverdin,  vn,  425 
Bindscheder's  green,  v,  3x0 
Birch  oil,  lix.  494 

Birchwood  tar  oil,  methoxyl  number,  xv,  242 
Birotation,  i,  3x5 
Bisabol  myrrh,  iv.  98 
Bisabolene,  xv.  X03;  xx,  325 
Bisctdts,  colouring  matter  in,  v.  651 
Bishop's  method  for  the  determination  of  the  dry- 
ing properties  of  oils.  xi.  38 
Bismal,  xii,  534 

Bismarck  brown,  v.  163.  x66.  458.  461.  466,  010 
Bismuth  bensoate,  xxi,  415 

cerium  salicylate,  m.  49  x 

potassium  iodide  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

VI,  X90 

salicylate,  xxi,  489;  xx.  304 
subgallate,  iii,  533 
Bitter  principles  occurring  in  medicine,  detection 

of,  VIX,  138 
Bitter-almond  water,  in,  426 

estimation  of  cyanogen  contents  in,  vxx,  4M 
Bitumen.  Callender's,  iv,  X52 

estimation  of  residual  coke  in,  xxt,  72 
fixed  carbon  in,  xix.  8x 
Bitumens,  xii,  37;  xx,  240 

action  of  sulphuric  add  on,  ixx,  99,  100 

classification  of,  in,  38 

estimation  of,  in  asphalt,  in.  77;  ix.  240 

oxygen  in,  ix,  250 
extraction  of,  IX,  241 
origin  of.  in,  37*     See  also  Asphalt. 
Bituminous  road  materials.     See  Road  wutitrisls, 

bfluminoHS, 
Biuret,  vn.  290 
Bixin.  V,  420 

Bjdrklund's  ether  test  for  cacao  butter,  ix,  179 
Black  add.    See  under  Add. 

aUsaxin.    See  under  AUtarin. 
aniline.     See  under  Anilin*.  ■ 
anthradte.    See  under  AtUkraeiU, 
auronal,  v,  378 
B.  agalma,  v,  56a 
corvan,  v,  568 
kryogen,  v.  564 
paradiamine,  v»  566 
pyrol,  v,  566 
triasol,  V,  568 
BB,  benzyl  add,  V,  568 

kresol,  v,  562 
BW.,  carbon,  v,  564 
a  BNI,  union,  v,  568 

3  B.  Calcutta,  v,  568 
duatol,  V,  56a 

4  B,  naphthalene  add,  ▼.  564 
phenylene,  v.  564 
sulphocjranine,  v,  564 

4  BS,  coomassie  wool,  v,  564 
6  B,  palatine  dirome,  v,  562 
6  BG  cone.,  thiogene,  v,  564 
base  I  diphenyl,  v,  566 
bensonitrol,  v,  564 
brilliant.     See  under  BriUianL 
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Idlack  Clayton.     See  under  Clayton. 
croes  dye,  v,  560 
diamine.     See  under  Diamitu, 
diamond.    See  under  Diamond. 
dianil,  v,  xo8 
diaso.     See  tmder  Diaao. 
direct.     See  under  Dtred, 
•  domingo.     See  under  Dominto. 
erio-chrome.    See  under  ErUxktonUn 

F,  ozychrome.  v,  56a 
PC.  thional.  v.  566 
PR,  pluto,  V,  564 
fast.     See  under  PasL 

G,  chrome  acid.  v.  $68 
I,  Janui.  V.  56a 

immedial.    See  under  Immadial, 

indtdine,  v.  33a 

jet.    See  under  JH, 

katigen.    See  under  KaHgan. 

liquor,  x.  5x1 

N,  ozamine,  v,  564 

NP,  osydiamine,  v,  560 

oaphthol.    See  under  Napktkcl, 

naphthylamine.    See  under  Naphtkylamin*, 

pyrogene,  v.  377 

naorcin,  v,  558 

Sea  rape  oil.    Sea  Rap^  otf,  Biack  5m. 

Soudan,  v,  s6a 

T,  cfaromate.  v,  566 

extra,  sulphur,  v,  377,  566 

phenylamine,  v.  564 
tannin,  v,  558 

thiophenol.     See  under  Tkioph^nol, 
*    thioxine.  v,  378 

victoria.     See  under  VicUtria, 
vidal.     See  under  ViAal, 
violet,  V,  17a.  558 
woaded,  v,  558    ' 
wool.     See  under  WotA. 
Blackley  blue,  v,  asa,  a54«  33? 
Blast-furnace  tar  creoeote.    See  Cr«ofoto.  Ma«<- 

furnac€  tar. 
Bleu  fluorescent,  v,  343 
de  Lyon,  v,  asa 

nuit,  V,  a84 
Blood,  aloln  test  for,  vni,  5a4 
amino-acids  in,  DC,  575 
bensidine  test  for,  vxxi,  534 
coagulation  of.  viii,  497 
defibrinated,  specific  gravity  of,  viii,  498 
detection  of  carbon  monoxide  in,  viii,  533 

on  leather,  viii,  57a 

strychnine  in,  vx,  459  * 

uric  add  in,  vix.  366 
estimation  of  aceto-aoetic  add  in,  ix,  577 

acetone  in,  ix,  576 

carboxyhjBmoglobin  in,  vui,  53a 

lunnoglobin  in.  viix,  560 

lactic  add  in,  ix,  583 

uric  add  in,  ix,  57a 
guaiacum  test  for,  vxii,  saa.  526 
luemin  test  for,  vxxi,  574 
laldng  of.  vxxx.  503 
malachite  green  test  for,  vxu,  5a4 
medico-legal  examination  <»f,  vxxx,  568 


Blood,  paraphenylenediamine  hydrochloride  test 
for,  VXII.  s^S 

phenolphthaelin  test  for,  viii,  535 

predpitant  test  for,  vxxx,  577 

reaction  of,  vin,  498 

red  corpuscles  from,  viii.  498 

serum,  detection  of  urea  in,  vii,  a95 

stains,  examination  of,  viil.  568 

tests  for.  VIII.  $68 
Blown  oils.  II.  361 

characteristics  of,  11.  363 

Pahrion's  method  for  the  examination  of,  li. 

367 
fatty  adds,  characteristics  of,  11,  363*  36$ 
oxidised  adds,  characteristics  of,  xx.  364 
production  of.  11,  38 
solubility  of,  in  alcohol,  11,  36a 
1900  Blue  v,  345 
Blue,  acetine,  v,  3a7.  3a8 

acetylene.    See  under  AcHyUnt. 

acid.    See  under  Acid. 

alisarin.     See  under  Alinarin. 

alkali.     See  under  Alkali, 

alpine,  v.  370 

aniline.    See  under  Anilint, 

anthracene.    See  under  XMlAro^tfiM. 

axine,  v.  337 

B,  celestine,  v,  346 

formyl,  v,  600 

Heligoland,  v,  59a 

ox3rchrome,  v.  $96 

palatine  chrome,  v,  60a 

Peri  wool,  v,  598 
BS,  xylene,  v.  60 
BVSI,  v,  asa 
2  B,  eboli,  V,  598 

thional,  V,  604 
6  B,  gentian,  v,  asx,  384 
basle.    See  under  Ba^. 
bavarian.    See  under  Bavarian. 
bengal,  v,  327 
black,  V,  17a 

thion.  V,  $66 
Bradfoxd,  v,  a7a 
brilliant.    See  under  BriUiant. 
CP,  K,  3  G,  algole,  v,  $37 
capri.    See  under  Capri. 
china,  v.  asa.  aS4,  a84 
chlorasol.    See  under  Chloraaol. 
chrome.     See  under  Chrome. 
^  dba.    See  under  Ciba. 
Congo.    See  under  Congo. 
cotton.    See  under  Cotton. 
coupier's,  v,  337 
delphine,  v,  346,  3Sa 
diamine.     See  under  Diamine. 
diaminogene,  v,  S9a,  600 
dianil.    See  under  Dianil. 
dianisidine,  v.  x88 
diaso.    See  under  Dtoso. 
diphenylamine.     See  under  Dipkenylamina, 
direct.    See  under  Direct. 
eosin.     See  under  Eosin. 
erio-chrome.    See  under  Bruxkrome^ 
eserine,  vxi,  2S 
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Blue,  ethyl,  v,  251 
ethylene,  v.  354 
extra  R.  deep,  v,  345 
fast.     See  under  Fast. 
fine,  V.  251 

fluorescent.  V,  343,  346.  467 
G,  diamogene,  v,  592 
naphthalene,  v,  588 
GN«  toluylene  dark,  v.  602 
GR,  asindone,  V,  328 
6  G.  katigent  chrome,  v,  598 
gallamine,  v.  345,  348,  462,  592 
glacier,  v,  276 
glycin,  V,  x86 
guernsey,  V,  327 
helvetia,  V,  280 
Hessian,  V,  251,  284 
HOchst  new,  v,  276 
immedial.     See  under  Immedial. 
indamine.     See  under  Indamine. 
indanthene.     See  under  Indanthem. 
indoin.     See  under  Indoin,         , 
indophenol,  V,  588 
intensive,  V,  596 
iris,  V,  346 

ketone.    See  under  Ketone, 
L,  extra,  sulphur,  v,  600 
London,  v,  252 
marine,  v,  252,  254 
melanogene.  v,  380 
Meldola's,  v,  341  •  348.  461 
metamine.     See  Metamine  blue. 
metaphenylene.     See  Metaphenylene  blue, 
methyL     See  under  Methyl. 
methyldiphenylamine,  v.  280 
methylene.     See  under  Methylene. 
milling,  v,  334 
naphthacine,  v,  334 
naphthol.     See  under  Naphthol. 
naphthyl.     See  under  Naphthyl, 
navy.     See  under  Navy. 
neutral,  v,  334*  461.  590 
new.     See  under  New. 
Nicholson's,  v,  252,  270,  455 
night.     See  under  NigjU. 
nile.     See  under  Nile, 
nouveau  P,  v,  341 
•     opal,  V,  351.  252.  274 

oxamine.     See  under  Oxamin*. 

P,  gallanilic,  V,  463 

pacific,  V,  282 

paramine.     See  under  Paramine. 

paraphenylene.     See  Paraphenylene  blue» 

pararosaniline,  ▼,  250 

patent.    See  under  Patent. 

pelican,  V,  327 

phenylene,  v,  341 

Poirrier's  soluble,  iii,  552 

printing.     See  under  Printing, 

Prussian.    See  Prussian  blue. 

pure.    See  under  Pure. 

pyrogene,  v,  378 

pyrrole,  vx.  148 

quinoline,  v,  359;  vi,  153 

R,  coomassie  navy,  v.  594 


Bloe.  R.  janus,  v,  594 

(Kalte)  neutral,  v,  280 
naphthylene,  v,  341,  590 

a  R,  naphtogene,  v.  598 

resordn.  v,  344,  346,  462.  588 

rosaniline.  v,  35 it  447.  455.  463 

S,  benzyl,  v,  600 

SR,  anthraquinone.  v,  598  * 

silk.  V,  254 

soluble.     See  under  SclubU. 

spirit.  V,  351,  284,  588 

thiogene.     See  under  Thiogene, 

thionine.     See  under  Thionine. 

thioxine.     See  under  Thioxine. 

titan  ingrain,  v,  592 

toluidine.     See  under  Toluidene. 

tolylene.     See  under  Tolyltne, 

triazol.     See  under  Triasol. 

Tumbull's,  VII,  506.  526 

ultramarine,  v,  588 

urania,  v,  356: 

vat  indigo,  v,  58S 

victoria.     See  under  Victoria, 

water,  v,  352,  354.  284.  455 

Williamson's,  vii,  506 

wool.     See  under  Wool, 
Boiling  ix>int,  determination  of,  i,  17 
Bois  de  rose,  oil  of,  ix,  366 
Boldo  oil,  IV,  435 

Bonanno's  test  for  bile  pigments,  ix,  580 
Bondi  and  Schwars's  reaction  for  aceto-acetk 

add,  VII.  40  z 
Bone  fat,  11,  72,  204 

valuation  of,  n,  305 

grease.     See  Bone  faL 

tallow.     See  Bone  foL 
Bonnet's  test  for  formaldehyde,  i.  258 
Borates,  detection  of,  in  cream,  viii.  190 
in  milk,  viii,  174 

estimation  of,  in  cream,  viti.  194 
in  milk,  Vin,  174.     See  also  under  Parent 
substance. 
Borax,  action  of  glycerol  on,  11,  454 
Bordeaux  B.  v,  153,  452,  466 

BX,  V,  168,  170 

GOV.  V.  178 

extra,  v,  178.  542 

G.  V,  170,  542 
Boric  add,  estimation  ci,  in  batter,  11.  3x3 
in  meat  extracts,  vni.  425 
in  pickle  for  meat  curing,  viri,  371 
Borneo  camphor,  iv.  277 

tallo^,  n,  7 If  176;  DC  149 
detection  of,  as  a  substitute  for  cacao 
butter,  n,  179 
Bomeol,  iv,  254,  377;  cc,  343 

and  uobomeol,  distinctions  between,  iv,  379: 

DC.  342 

esters  of,  iv,  378 

specific  rotation  of,  iv,  354;  ix«  343 
<5o-Bomeol,  iv,  378 

BomtrAger's  test  for  aloes,  vii,  144*  146 
lio-Bomyl  chloride,  iv,  181 
Bomylene,  iv,  183 

constitution  of,  iv,  185 
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Boron  compounds,  detection  of,  in  butter,  ii,  3x1, 

313 
Boronia  oil,  iv.  435 
Boro-salicylic  add,  iii,  503 
Borooalyl,  iii.  503 
Boswellic  acid,  xv,  5 
Bottlenose  oiL     See  Sperm  oU,  Arctic, 
BotoHam.  viu,  321 
Bouillon  cubes,  analyses  of.  ix.  616 
Bovinine,  ix,  6x4 
Bovoz,  IX.  614 
Bovril,  VIII.  398,  43x;  ix,  6x4 
Bradford  blue,  v,  37a 
Brand's  extract  of  meat,  viii,  398 
Brandt's  reagent,  preparation  of.  vii,  9a 
Brandy,  i,  30O 

colouring  matters  in.  v.  6s  5 
Brani  casterol.  11.  488 
Brazil  nut  oil,  li,  70,  133 

wood,  V.  43 X,  550.  63s.  637 
Brasilein,  v,  431 
Braxilin.  V,  431 
Bread,  i.  458 

adulteration  of.  i,  459 

detection  of  alum  in.  i.  459 
plaster  of  Paris  in,  i.  460 

estimation  of  alum  in.  i,  459 

gluten,  VIII,  X03 

wheaten.  analysis  of,  i,  459 
Breakfast  foods,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Brilliant  add  blue  PP.  v,  596 

alisarine  blue,  v.  3x6 
G,  V,  3S6 
GR,  R,  V,  3S6 

3R.V.  604 

G  and  R  (Bayer),  v,  358 

cyanine  3  G,  v,  593,  594 
anthrasurol  G,  v.  604 
axurine  B,  v,  593 

5  G,  v,  X84,  S90 
benso  green  B,  y,  57a 
black,  V,  558 

B,v,  173 
Congo,  V,  54a 

G,  V.  178 

R,  V,  X94*  544 
cotton  blue,  y,  380 
cresyl  blue,  2  B,  v,  596 
crocdne,  v,  168,  544 

M,  V,  161.  X62 
double  scarlet  3  R«  V,  543 
fast  blue  a  G,  v,  5{>8 
glader  blue,  v,  382 
green,  v,  46x,  570 

detection  of,  v.  445*  453 
hessian  purple,  v,  198 
induline  (Kalle),  v,  33P 
orange,  v.  139 
orseille  C,  v,  550 
ponceau,  y.  150 

4  R.  y.  153 
purpurin,  v,  193 

R,  v,  544 
red,  y,  550  • 
scarlet,  v,  543 


Brilliant  scarlet,  R,  v.  543 

yellow,  v,  123,  138,  146.  198.  463.  578 
S.  v,  138 
Brissemoret-Derrien's  reaction  for  digitoxin  and 

digitalin,  vii.  121 
British  gum.     See  Dextrin,  commercial. 
^-Brom-acetanilide,  vi,  86 
Bromides,  detection  of,  ix.  587,  589 
Bromindigo  PB,  v,  537 
Bromine,  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi.  189 

commerpial,  detection  of  bromoform  in.  i.  282 
detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  62 
in  presence  of  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides.  ix. 

587 
estimation  of.  in  organic  substances,  i.  63 
value  for  oils  and  fats,  11,  26 
a-bromocamphor,  iv,  207 
/S-Bromocamphor,  iv,  209 
«--Bromocamphor,  iv,  209 
a-bromocamphor-r-sulphonic  add,  iv.  210 
cnr-bromochlorocamphor,  iv,  axo 
Bromoform,  i,  281 

detection  of,  in  commercial  bromine,  i,  282 
ao-Bromonitrocamphor,  rv,  207 
Bromostrychnine,  vi,  443 
Brdnner's  add,  vi,  121 
Broom,  alkaloid  of,  vii,  68;  ix.  541 
Brown  A,  B  sulphamine,  v,  156 
acid.     See  under  Acid. 
alisarin,  v,  218,  463f  6x0 
alkali.     See  under  Alkali. 
anthracene.     See  under  Antkracene, 
B,  algole,  V,  538 
V,  dbanone,  v,  538 
domingo  alisarin.  v,  620 
immedial,  v,  6x6 
indanthrene,  v,  538,  6x6.  620 
metachrome,  v,  6x8 
Bismarck,  v,  163,  x66.  458.  461.  466,  6x0 
catechu,  v,  x66,  6x0 
chrome.     See  under  Chrome, 
dnnamon,  v,  163 
dayton.     See  under  Clayton. 
cloth.     See  under  Cloth. 
Congo.     Ste  under  Congo. 
cotton,  V,  6x2 
cryogene,  v,  380 
diamine.     See  tmder  Diamine. 
dianol.     See  under  Dianol. 
direct.     See  under  Direct, 
durophenine.     See  under  Durophenine. 
eclipse.     See  under  Eclipse. 
fast.     See  under  Past. 
G,  bensonitrol,  v.  6x4 
diphenyl  fast,'v,  174 
Helindone,  v,  538 
Monochrome,  v,  6x4 
00,  triasoU  y,  6x8 
Pegu,  V,  6x8 
pyrol,  V,  6x8 
sulphur,  y,  6x6 
thioxine.  v,  6x4 
GC,  thiogene,  v,  6x8 
GG,  katigen  yellow,  y,  6x6 
3  G,  dianil.  v,  6x6 
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Brown  3  O,  oxamine,  v,  616 

Hessian.     See  under  Htssian, 

indoxyU  v,  385 

kryogene.     See  under  Kryogtm.     1 

Manchester.     See  Manchester  hroum. 

Mikado.     See  under  Mikado, 

NP,  NPJ.  V.  ISO 

naphthine,  v,  156 

saphthylamine,  v,  148,  6zo 

O,  crumpsaU  direct  fast,  v.  6xa 

oxydiamine,  v,  616 

paramine,  v,  616 

phetxyl,  V.  6x0 

phenylene,  v,  i63t  x66,  458 

plttto*  v«  6x6 

pyramidol.  v.  196 

pyrogene.     See  under  Pyrogeue. 

BU  janusi  v,  6x4 

R,  a  B,  naphtamine,  v,  6x6 

4  R,  pyrogene.  v,  618 

resordn,  v,  163.  x66 

■oudan,  v.  136,  463 

tetraso,  v.  163 

thiophene.  v,  6x4 

V.  oxychrome,  V,  6x6 

W.  palatine  chrome,  v,  6x6 
Brudne,  vi.  464 

detection  oC,  in  strychnine,  ix,  5x0 

estimation  of  in  nux  vomica,  vi,  469 

reactions  of,  vi,  465 

toxicology  of,  VI,  465,  466 
Brosmer-Uver  oil,  xi,  aax 
Buchner's  numbers  for  waxes,  11,  a56 
Buchu  oil  VI,  435;  OC,  353 
Buckthorn,  v,  637 
Buckwheat  starch,  x,  4x3 
Buddeised  milk.     See  under  Milk. 
Buffalo  rubine,  v,  550 

Burchardt-Liebermann  test  for  cholesterol,  u,  483 
Butter,  II,  30a 

addition  of  to  margarine,  xi,  3x4 

analysis  of  11,  15,  306 

ash  in,  11,  305 

axo-dyes  in  11,  308,  309 

and  butter  substitutes,  distinction  between,  I, 

534 
cacao.     See  Cacao  buiter. 
colouring  matters  in.  il,  308;  v,  663 
cow's,  ethyl  ester  value  for,  11,  190 
detection  of  bensoic  add  in,  11,  311;  ni,  410; 
zx,  i6a 

of  boron  compounds  in,  11,  31 1>  3i3 

of  dnnamic  add  in,  xx*  163 

of  fluorides  in,  11,  312;  viii,  690 

of  mustard  oil  in,  11,  316 

of  /S-Naphthol  in,  11,  311.  3ia 

of  palm  oil  in,  by  Halphen's  method,  11, 3x0 
by  the  Libermazm-Storch   method,  xi, 
310,  316 

of  salicylic  add  in,  u.  3Zif  3i3 
difference,  figure  for,  ix,  635 
digitonin  test  for,  ix,  164 
estimation  of  ash  in,  11,  305,  308 

of  boric  add  in,  li,  313 

of  curd  in,  11,  305,  307;  ix,  i6a 


Butter,  estimation  of  fat  in,  n,  307;  ix.  ^58 
of  lactose  in,  xi,  308 
of  salicylic  add  in,  xi,  3x3;  ix,  x6a 
of  salt  in,  11,  308;  ix,  i6a 
of  water  in,  zi,  304,  306;  xx,  155 
examination  of,  11,  30a 
fat.  II,  7a,  ao4.  379;  IX,  isa 

adulteration,  detection  of.  Xi,  a8o.  298 
Baudouin's  test  for,  ix,  301 
butyro-refractometer  values,  u,  aSi 
composition  of,  ii,  379;  ix,  i$a 
detection  of  cooonut-oil  in.  u.  284.  296, 
301;  IX,  153 
of  palm-kernel  oil  in,  11,  301 
of  sesame  oil  in,  11,  301 
of  vegetable  fats  in,  11,  301;  ix,  163 
determination  of  specific  gravity  of,  u,  396 
examination  of,  11,  369 
fatty  adds  from,  11,  a79i  aSo;  ix,  152 
Foam  test  for,  n,  399;  ix,  154 
Halphen's  test  for,  n,  300;  ix.  154 
Hehner  and  Angell's  test  for,  11.  287 
Hink's  test  for,  11.  301 
Kdttstorfer  value  for.  11,  386.  397 
Lallnent's  test  for,  11.  a88,  397;  ix.  77, 153 
melting  point  of,  11,  379 
microscopical  appearance  of,  11,  298 
preparation  of,  from  butter,  11,  390 
randdity  of,  11.  3i3i  QC.  165 
refractive  power  of,  11.  43 
Rdchert-Meissl  values  for,  11.  383.  294;  ix. 

153 

saponification  of,  11.  379,  386.  396 

stearic  add  in,  11,  380 

table  of  constants  for.  11,  390 
showing  the  relation  between  soluble  and 
insoluble  adds  from,  11,  388 

tests  for,  II,  398;  XX,  154 

Valenta  test  for.  11,  399 

Wanklyn's  test  for.  if,  399 

Wollny's  refractometer  for,  11,  391 

Zeiss'  refractometer  for,  11,  39  x 
goa.  XI.  71,  183 
milk.    See  under  Milk. 
nutmeg,  xi,  7Xt  183 
Phulwara.  11,  71,  187 

phytosteryl  acetate  test  for,  11,  30Z ;  ix,  163 
Polenske  value  for,  iz,  395 
preparation  of  butter  fat  from,  11,  390 
preservatives  in,  11,  3x0 
randdity  of,  n,  3x3;  Dc,  165 
regulations  for,  in  various  countries.  11.  303. 

304 
ydlow.     See  Dimeihyl-amino-^MobenMtnt. 

Button  lac,  nr,  67 

Butyl  chloral.     See  Butyric  chloral. 

Butylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vxi,  352 

•5o-Butylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii.  345 

Butylhypnal,  vi,  46 

Btttyrates,  x,  533 

tJo-Butyrates,  i,  533 

Butyric  add,  i,  53a 

and  caproic  add,  distinction  between,  i,  s%S 
separation  of,  from  acetic  and  valeric  adds,  i, 
5X5.  533 
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Batjrric  and  valeric  adds,  distinction  between* 

I.  533 
Mo-Bvtyric  add,  i«  523 
Butyric  dilonl,  i,  273 

hydrate,  i,  273 
Btx^no-refractometer.  11,  42,  281 
Byerlyte,  in,  94 
Bimedestin,  vxii,  Z04 
Bynin,  viii,  104 

C 

Cacao  beans,  vi,  685 

component  jMuts  of,  vi,  696 
Xwotein  matter  in,  yi,  698 
loaated.  vi,  686 

cacao  batter  in,  n,  177 
•agar  in,  vx,  703 
theobromine  in,  vx,  700 
batter,  11,  71,  176;  vi,  701 

adulteration  of.  ix,  178;  vx,  7x7 
Bjarklund's  ether  test  for.  n,  179;  vx*  7x7 
composition  of,  iz,  177 
Constanta  for,  yi,  7x8 

detection  of  beeswax  and  paraffin  wax  in, 
n.  X78 
of  Borneo  tallow  as  a  sabstitute  for,  11, 

179 
of  coconut  oil  in,  IX,  z8o,  189 
.   of  dilca  fat  as  a  substitute  for,  11,  179 
of  vegetable  oils  in,  xi,  178 
of  tallow  in,  ix,  178,  x8o 
estimation  of,  vx,  715 

of  coconut  fat  in.  vi,  719 
efhyl-ester  value  for,  xz,  190 
group,  jx,  66,  71,  176 
mixed  fatty  adds  from,  ix,  7it  178 
percentage  of,  in  the  roasted  beans,  n,  Z77 
properties  of,  li,  177 
substitutes  for,  zi,  179;  vx,  720;  iz,  150 
and  its  substitutes,  distinction  between,  ix, 
X50 
•tarch,  VI,  698 
Cachou  de  Laval,  V,  374,  612 
Cadaverine,  vxi,  348 
Cadinene,  xv,  186,  253,  287;  ix,  31s,  325 
Cadmium  potassium  iodide  as  a  reagent  for  alka- 
loids, vz,  190 
Cafamarine.  vz,  657 
Caffearine,  vz,  647 
Caflddine,  vz,  585 
Caffddine-carboxylic  acid,  vx,  584 
Caffdne,  vx,  579*  58z;  viz,  321 
in  cacao  beans,  vz,  700 
dtrate,  vz,  589 
hi  coffee,  vz,  646 
derivatives  of,  vx,  595 
detection  of,  ix,  525 
effect  of  heat  on,  vx,  582 
estimation  of,  vi,  590;  ix,  526 
in  cocoa,  vx,  709 
in  coffee,  vz,  608,  609.  611,  656 
in  tea,  vi,  606 

by  Dvorkowitsch's  process,  vz,  608 
by  Gomberg's  process,  vz,  6z2 
.  by  Stahlschmidt's  process,  vz,  606 


Caffeine,  extraction  of,  vz,  590,  606 
in  guarana,  vz,  683 
isomer  of,  zx,  535 

phydological  action  of,  vi,  582;  ix,  528 
reactions  of,  vi,  584 
salts  of,  VI,  588 

sodium  salicylate,  assay  of,  zx,  526 
solubiUty  of,  zn,  294;  vz,  583 
synthesis  of,  from  xanthine,  vz,  580 
toxidty  of,  yi,  582;  zx.  528 
Caffeol,  VI,  650 
Caffetannic  add,  v,  7.  24;  Vl,  468.  645 

estimation  of,  in  coffee,  vz,  657 
Caffyn's  liquor  camis,  Vliz.  398 
Cajuput  oil.  IV,  249.  318.  436 
Calabar,  alkaloids  of,  vii.  24;  zx.  536 

assay  of.  vzz,  27 
Calabassen-eurare,  vi,  476 
Calamenenol,  zx,  353 
Calamus  oil,  zv,  436;  zx.  353 
Caldum  acetate,  z,  507 

commerdal,  assay  of.  z.  507 
detection  of  formates  in,  i,  507 
bensoate,  zzz,  4x4 
butyrates,  I,  5^3 
carbide,  zzz.  zz  ' 

carbonate,  detection  of,  in  urinary  depodts, 

VII,  384 
casdn,  yin,  iz8,  123 
dtrate,  I,  .556;  iz.  566 
Msay  of,  z,  563. 566 
commerdal.     See  Cilrats  of  lime. 
and  tartrate,  distinction  between,  z,  554 
cyanamide,  vzz.  557;  ix.  S89 
cyanate.  vzz,  538 
cyanide,  vzz,  475 
ethyl  sulphate,  i,  239 
lactate,  viz,  446 
meconates,  vi,  4x4 

/S-naphthol  sulphonate.     See  Ahrastai, 
oxalate,  i,  527,  528 

detection  of,  in  urinary  depodts,  vn,  384 

in  urine,  ix,  574 
formation  of,  in  urinary  calcuU,  viz,  388 
and  tartrate,  distinction  between,  l,  554 
paracasdn,  viii,  126 

phosphate,  in  urinary  depodts.  vn.  384,  388 
racemate,  i,  554 

and  tartrate,  distinction  between,  z.  554 
saccharate,  detection  of,  in  cream,  vzix,  193 

in  milk,  vzzz,  167 
sarcolactate,  vzz,  450 
■ucrate,  z,  340 
tartrate,  i,  554 
assay  of,  i.  547 

dtrate,  racemate  and  oxalate,  distinction 
between,  z.  554 
Caldum-ammonium  meconate,  vi,  4^1 
Calculi,  fudble,  vn,  388 

urinary,  Vii,  385;  ix,  580 
Calcutte  bUuOc  3  B,  v,  568 
Calico-printing,  use  of  gum  arabic  in*  t,  443 

tragacanth  in.  i,  444 
Califomian  petroleum,  in,  41 
Calisaya  bark,  vi,  479 
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Callender's  bitumen,  zv,  zsa 

Callitrolic  add.  iv,  5 

Calumba,  vi,  575 

Calvert's  carbolic  acid  powder,  in.  309 

Caxneline  oil,  xi,  70,  133 

Campanulin,  v,  342.  350,  461,  604;  vii,  371,  284 

Campeachywood,  v,  635 

Camphene,  iv,  168,  183 

constitution  of,  xv.  185 

formation  of,  from  «Jo-bomeol.  iv,  379 

I>roduction  of.  from  pinene  hydrochloride,  xv. 
z8z 
Camphor,  xv,  191 

artificial,  preparation  of,  xv,  191 

Borneo,  xv,  377 

bromo-derivativet  of,  xv,  207 

carbozylic  acid,  xv,  206 

compound  tincture  of,  vi,  439 

constitution  of,  IV,  303 

crude,  examination  of.  xv,  197 

derivatives  of,  xv.  203,  305 

o-derivatives,  iv,  302,  207 

^-derivatives,  xv,  202,  208 

i»-derivative8,  xv,  203,  309 

detection  of,  in  linaloe  oil,  ix,  367 

estimation  of,  iv,  il^S 
in  camphor  oil,  xv,  333 
in  camphorated  oil.  iv,  301 
in  celluloid  and  xylonite,  xv.  199 
in  liniment,  iv,  X99 
by  the  optical  activity,  xv,  198 
in  spirits  of  camphor,  xv.  aoo 

homologues  of.  iv,  3io 

liniment,  xv,  Z96 

estimation  of  camphor  in,  xv,  198 

oil,  XV.  330.  436;  IX,  353 

composition  of.  xv,  331;  ix,  353 
estimation  of  camphor  in,  iv.  323 
heavy,  iv,  333 
light.  XV,  333 

optical  activity  of,  xv,  X98 

origin  of,  IV,  Z9X 

oxidation  of,  xv,  303 

oxymethylene,  iv,  3o6 

phenyl-hydraxone,  xv,  305 

phjrsical  properties  of,  iv,  193 

physiological  properties  of,  xv.  195 

production  of,  from  camphene,  rv.  183 

racemic,  xv,  193 

semicarbasone,  xv,  305 

separation  of,  from  alcohol,  xv,  aoo 

si>ecific  rotation  of,  rv,  194 

spirit  of,  XV,  196,  200 

/3-sulphonic  acid,  iv,  208 

r-sulphonic  add,  xv,  209 

synthesis  of,  xv,  202 

synthetic,  artificial  and  natural,  differences 
between,  xv,  201 

^thiol,  IV,  209 

water,  xv,  196 
Camphorated  oil,  iv,  196 

analysis  of,  iv,  20X 
a-Camphorene,  xx,  354 
Camphoric  add,  rv,  203 
Camphoronic  acid,  xv,  203 


Camphorquinone,  xv,  206 
Camphors  in  essential  oils,  iv,  257 

and  resins,  separation  of.  iv,  8 
Camwood,  v,  431,  6zo 
Canada  Balsam,  xv,  79.  80b  82;  ix,  3x2 
oil  of,  XX,  313 

flakes,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Canadian  petroleum,  m,  41 
Canadine,  vi,  574 

salts  of,  VI,  574 
Canaigre,  v  38 

reactions  of,  V,  48 
Cananga  oil,  IV,  436;  ix,  382 
Canarin,  detection  of,  v,  447 
Candlenut  oil,  xx,  70,  148;  xx,  138 

oommerdal,  xi,  149 

properties  of,  n,  149 

uaes  of,  II,  148 
Candles,    complex,    analysis    of.    by    Hdmer's 
method,  xx,  262 

containing  spermaceti,  analyses  of,  n,  267 

free  from  spermaceti,  analyses  of,  n,  266 

use  of  camaabi  wax  in  ooaking.  n,  27  a 
Cane  sugar,  i,  338;  ix,  43 

action  of  alkalis  on,  x,  298 

analysis  of,  in  brewing,  xx,  9 

oommerdal,  Acarus  sacchari  in,  I,  354 
adulterations  of,  i,  353 
ash  from,  i,  345,  347,  348 
assay  and  valuation  of.  i.  351 
detection  of  staxch-sugar  as  an  adalterast, 

1.354 
dextrose  in,  i|  351 
estimation  of  invert  sugar  in.  1.  351 
of  organic  matters,  not  sugars,  i,  350 
of  sucrose  in,  i,  351 
of  water  in.  x,  343 
fungus  spores  in,  I,  354 
refining  value  of,  x,  352 
compounds   of,    with   metallic   oxides.    See 
SucraUs. 
with  sodium  salts,  i.  341 
detection  of,  x,  302,  341 
in  milk,  vxxx,  x66,  202 
determination   of    spedfic    rotation  in  the 

presence  of  glucose,  x.  3x2 
effect  of  heat  on,  i,  338 
estimation  of,  I,  306,  342 
in  adulterated  maple  i>roducts  x.  389 
in  cocoa,  vx,  7x3 
in  condensed  milk,  x,  370 
by  fermentation,  x,  398,  342 
in  infant's  foods,  vxxx,  234 
by  inversion,  xx,  43 
invert  sugar  in  presence  of,  ix,  39.  4* 
in  molasses,  i,  357;  xx,  45 
in  plant  extracts,  sc,  65 
in  presence  of  lactose,  ix.  62 

of  raffinose,  x,  313,  569 
small  amounts  of  invert  sugar  in,  x,  338 
in  wines,  i.  171 
extraction  of,  I,  341 

factors  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 

to  the  corresponding  quantity  d,  i,  3^^ 

in  honey,  detection  and  estimation  of,  i,  3^7 
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sugar,  hydrolysis  of.  i.  297 
inversion  of,  by  citric  acid,  oc,  48 

incomplete,  oc,  51 
molasses  from,  i.  357 
polarimentric  estimation  of,  in  the  absence  of 

Other  substances,  i,  306 
refractive  index  of  solutions  of.  i.  316 
rotation  of,  i,  338 
solubility  in  alcohol  of,  i.  339 
solution  density  of,  DC,  21 
solutions,  table  of  the  elevation  of  the  boiling 
point  of.  I,  339 
tables  showing  relative  specific  gravity  of. 
with  other  sugars,  i,  294 
specific  gravity  of,  i.  338 
Canella  oil,  iv,  437 
Canna  starch,  i,  4x2,  413 
Canned  foods,  estimation  of  tin  in,  DC,  6X2 

meat.     See  under  Meat. 
Cannibene,  iv,  186 
Caoutchouc,  detection  of,  in  mineral  lubricating 

oils.  III,  17  X 
Capaivic  add,  rv,  5 
Caparrapi  oil,  iv,  437 
Caper  tea,  vi,  638 
Capri  blue,  v,  34it  343.  46Z 
GN.  V,  346 
NO,  V,  592 
Caprinic  acid,  iv.  329 
Caproic  acid,  distinction  between  jjovaleric  and 

butyric  acids,  i,  525 
Caps,  examination  of,  fix,  586 
Caramel,  v,  639 

analysis  of,  in  brewing,  ix,  7 
detection  of,-v,  639,  656 
in  vanilla  essence,  iii,  52 x 
in  vinegar,  ix,  96 
in  wines,  |,  X79 
Carana  elemi,  iv,  96 
Caraway  oil,  iv.  244.  249,  334*  437 
Carbamic  acid,  vii,  286 
Carbamide.     See  Urea. 
Carbasol,  iii,  271 

compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  ixi,  276 
detection  of,  in  crude  anthracene,  iii,  282 
effect  of  solvents  on,  iii,  274 
yellow,  v,  x8o,  580 
Carbinol.     See  Methyl  alcohol. 

bases,  v,  235 
Carbohydrate    analysis,  use'  of  ensymes  in.  xx. 

625 
Carbohydrates,  estimation  of.  in  plant  extracts. 
IX,  64 
Penton's  test  for,  i,  302 
hydrol]rsis  of.  i.  297 
of  the  starch  group,  i,  405,  406 
uniformity  of  specific  gravity  of  solutions  of, 
U  289,  290 
Carbolic  acid.     See  PhenoL 

disinfecting  powders,  iii,  308,  332 
estimation  of  phenol  in,  in,  309 
of  sulphurous  acid  in.  iix,  3x1 
of  tar  oil  in,  ill,  310 
oil,  estimation  of  naphthalene  in.  ill,  247 
Carbon  black  BW,  v.  564 


Carbon  black  BW.   dioxide,   absorption   of.    by 
Wetsel   potash  bulbs,  i,  57 
'  estimation  of,  in  beer,  l,  X57 

disulphide,  detection  and  estimation  of,  in 
commercial  naphthas  and  benzols,  iii,  226 
estimation  of,  in  bensene,  iii.  228 

estimation  of,  l,  57 

monoxide,  detection  of,  in  blood,  viii,  533 
hemoglobin.  See  Carboxyhetmoglobin. 
poisoning,  viii,  536 

papers,  testing  of.  v,  689 
Carbonyl^ferrocyanides.  vii.  532 
Carbostyril.  vi,  156 
Carboxyhemochromogen,  viii,  551 
Carboxyhaemoglobin,  vixi,  529 

estimation  of,  in  blood,  viii,  533 

spectrum  of,  viii,  530 
Cardamoms  oil,  iv,  437;  IX,  354 
Cardinal  red  S,  v,  249 
Caricari  elemi,  iv,  96 
Carina*  method  for  the  estimation  of  halogens, 

I.  63 
Carlsberg  bottom  yeasts,  i,  2x4 
Carminamide,  v,  422 
Carminaphtha,  v,  448.  463 
Carmine  lake,  v,  423 

red,  V,  422 
Carminic  acid,  v,  422 
Carmoisin,  v,  150,  540 
Camahuba  wax.     See  CarnaUba  wax. 
Camaflba  wax,  11,  73.  270 

composition  of,  II,  270 

constants  for,  11,  271 

detection  of,  in  beeswax.  11,  261,  371 
in  soap,  11,  272 

estimation  of,  in  mixtures,  11,  272 

influence  of,  on  the  melting  point  of  mixtures 
containing  it,  11,  '272 

unsaponifiable  matter  from,  11,  261 

use  of,  for  making  candles,  il,  37a 
Camine,  vii,  337:  viii,  289 
Carophyllene,  iv,  186 
Carotol,  II,  485 
Carpaine,  vii,  x 
Carpamic  add,  vii,  2 
Carrageenin,  viii,  622 
Carrot  oil,  iv,  437 
Carthagena  bark,  vi,  480 
Carthamin,  v,  433 
Cartier's  hydrometer,  i,  15 
Carvacrol,  iv,  2x3.  254.  287 
Carvestrene,  iv,  179;  ix.  334 
Carvone,  iv,  2x3 

estimation  of,  iv,  2x4 

in  caraway  oil,  rv,  324 

and  limonene,  separation  of,  iv,  216 
lA>-Carvone.  xv,  216 
Carvotanacetone,  iv,  212 
CaryophyUene,  ix,  32s 
Casan  pink,  v,  306 

(Gerber),  v,  288 
Cascarilla  oil,  iv,  437 
Casdn.  viii.  140 

action  of  adds  on,  viii,  I3X 
of  bases  on,  viii,  123 
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Casein,  action  of  formalin  on.  vm,  Jis 

of  heat  on.  viii.  134 

of  rennet-ensyme  on.  vin,  135 

of  salts  on,  viii,  134 
and  albumin,  leparation  of,  vm.  155 
ash-free,  preparation  of.  viii,  x  16;  ix.  595 
change  of,  to  paracasein,  viii,  136 
commercial  relations  of,  viix,  1x5 
composition  of,  viii.  119 
detection  of,  in  cream,  vxii.  193 
determination  of  the  refractive  index  of.  vixi, 

136 
estimation  of.  vxxx.  13  x,  138;  ix.  596 

in  milk,  viii.  155 

in  paper,  i.  478 

in  peptonised  milk,  vxxx,  3x9 
glue,  vxxx.  630 

hydrolysis  products  of,  vxxx.  X30 
molecular  weight  and  valency  of.  iz.  596 
physical  proi)ertie8  of.  vxxx,  1x8 
preparation  of.  vxxx.  1 16 
Caseinates.  viii.  133;  xz,  595 
Caseinogen.  viix.  91 

amino  adds  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of, 

VIXI.  30 

preparation  of.  vxxx.  74 
Caseoses,    estimation    of.    in    peptonised    milk, 

vxxx,  3x9 
Casimirol.  xi.  488 

Cassella's  immedial  yellow  D.  v,  376 
Cassia  oU.  iv,  437.  443.  445;  a,  354 
adulterations  in.  iii.  445;  ix.  393 
detection  of  a  mixture  of  colophony  and 

petroleum  in,  xii,  445 
estimation  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  in,  ixx.  441 
Castor  bean,  proteins  of,  vxxx,  xxo 
oil,  II,  71.  159 

acetyl  value  of,  ix.  164 
adulteration  of,  11,  x6x 
behaviour  of.  with  mineral  oils,  xx,  163 

with  petroleum  spirit.  11.  163 
butyro-refractometer  values  for,  n.  x6i 
commercial,  ix,  i6x 
composition  of,  xi,  x6o 
constants  of  the  mixed  fatty  adds  from, 

n,  161 
detection  of  adulteration  of,  by  the  solu- 
bility in  alcohol.  11.  x63 
coconut  oil  in.  11,  164 
cottonseed  oil  in,  11.  164 
fordgn  fixed  oils  in.  u,  164 
in  copaiba  balsam,  xv,  89 
oleic  add  in,  xi,  163 
poppyseed  oil  in,  u,  164 
rosin  oil  in,  li.  x6i 
seal  oil  in,  11.  164 
sesame  oil  in.  xx,  164 
effect  of  blowing  on,  11,  164.  367 
estimation  of.  in  mixtures.  11.  165 
group.  XI.  66.  71.  159 
Hehner  value  of.  ix.  164 
mixed  fatty  adds  from,  xx.  71,  x6i 
oleo-refractometer  value,  xx,  44 
physical  properties  of,  xi,  159 
preparation  of  turkey-red  oil  from,  xi.  167 


Castor  oil.  production  of  floridn  by  the  distil- 
lation of.  u,  X64 
ridnoldc  add  from,  xx.  160 
rotation  of.  11.  159.  164 
saponification  value  of.  11.  169 
solubility  of,  in  alcohol.  11.  163 
in  ^ladal  acetic  add,  ix.  163 
specific  gravity  of.  n,  161 
viscosity  of.  li,  163 

effect  of  temperature  on.  m,  148 
Catalase.  vxii,  za,  15 

in  yeast,  x,  2x3 
Catechin.  v.  38,  413 
Catechol,  ixi.  335.  336,  340 
ethers  of.  in.  343 
and  homocatechol.  distinction  between*  in, 

343 

methyl  ether.    See  Guaiacol. 

and  pyrogallol.  distinction  between,  in.  341 

reactions  of,  v.  51 

tannins,  v.  8 
Catechol-phthalein,  xii.  546 
Catechu,  v.  33.  41a.  637;  nc,  395 

brown,  v,  166.  610 

decomposition  products  of.  v,  55 

detection  of,  in  tea,  vi,  630 

and  gambier.  distinction  between,  v.  34 

reactions  of,  v.  43 
Catediu-tannic  add,  v,  37 
Catechu-tannin,  v.  7 
Catigene  black  brown  N.  v.  380 
Catsups,  estimation  of  bensoic  add  in.  ill.  413; 

IX,  384.  385 
Cattle  feed,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  65  z 

foods,  detection  of  ridn  in.  vm.  zzo 
Catttt  italiano,  v,  3S0 

C4mrasian  petroleum.    See  PtiroUum,  Caucasia*. 
Caulosterol,  11,  487,  488 
Caviare,  ix,  633 

comi>osition  of,  vni,  460 
Cayenne  linaloe  oil,  ix,  366 

pepper,  vii,  57 

detection  of.  in  vinegar,  i.  504 
CayoU.  v.  37 
Cazeline  oil,  ui,  zi8 
Caaeneuve's  mercuric  oxide  test  for  foreign  odoar- 

ing  matter  in  wines,  i,  178 
Cedar-leaf  oil,  iv,  337.  437 
Cedar-nut  oil.  11.  70.  149 
Cedar-wood  oil,  iv,  344,  335,  438 
Cedrat  oil.  iv,  438 
Cedrela  oil.  iv,  336 

wood  oil,  IV,  438 
Cedrene.  iv,  z86,  353.  387;  xx,  3^5 
Cedrenes.     See  SesquUtrpeius. 
Cedrol,  IV,  387*  326;  ZX.  343 
Celery  oil,  iv,  337,  438;  xx,  356 
Celestine  blue,  B,  v,  346 
Celluloid,  estimation  of  camphor  in.  iv,  X99 

use  of  camphor  in  the  manufacture  <rf,  iv,  197 
Cellulose,  i,  439;  xx,  77 

acetate  filaments,  vxxx,  668 

action  of  alkaline  solutions  on.  i.  433 
hypochlorites  on,  l.  431 
nitric  add  on,  I,  43Z 
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Cellttlote,  Schweitier's  reagent  on,  i.  431 

estimation  of ,  DC,  77 
in  crude  fibre,  i,  437 
free  carbonyl  groupe  in.  i,  43  a 
in  infants'  foods,  viii.  234 
in  wood  and  vegetable  fibres,  i,  435 

hydrates,  i,  430 

mercerisad,  I,  43a 

nitrates,  lu,  560 

I»lant,  classification  of,  i,  433 

purification  of.  in  the  laboratory,  i,  435 

separation  of,  from  dextrin,  i,  438,  435 
from  starch,  i,  435 
from  sugar,  i,  435 

solvents  of,  i,  430 

triacetate,  x,  43a 

yeast,  i.  ao9 
Cement,  tests  of,  in.  98 
Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit   degrees,   table  for 

Gompariton  of,  in.  619 
Cepha«Une.  vii.  39;  xx.  54a.  543 

salts  of.  vu,  40;  XX,  543 
Ceranne,  V.  150 
Cereal  starches,  x,  417 
Cereals,  analysis  of,  i,  450,  451;  viii,  loS 

colouring  mattera  in.  v,  651 

estimation  of  starch  in.  i,  434;  ix,  76 

proteins  in,  i,  45a;  viii,  96 
Ceresin,  in,  57 

and  beeswax,  distinction  between,  in,  57 

detection  of,  in  beeswax,  xi,  357 

estimation  of.  in  beeswax,  n,  258 
colophony  in.  iv,  29 

and  paraflin,  eeparation  of.  ix.  357 
Cerise,  add,  v,  349 
Cerotic  add  in  beeswax,  11,  343.  346 
Cetrarin,  vin,  63  x 
Cctyl  alcohol  from  spermaceti,  n,  374 

palmitate  in  spermaceti,  n,  374 
Cevadic  add.    See  TigUc  acid. 
Cevadilline,  vu.  71 
Cevadine,  vxi,  70,  73 

hydrolysis  of,  vn,  74 

■alts  of,  vn,  74 
Cevine,  vn,  76 

oxide  vn,  76 
Chairamine,  vx,  500,  546 
Chamomile  oil,  German,  iv,  339.  438 
Roman,  xv,  338 

oils.  IV,  349.  328.  438 
Champaca  oil.  iv.  438;  ix,  357 
Charcot's  crystals,  vn.  303 
Chavibetol.  iv,  a55t  391 
Chavicol.  iv,  355,  391 
Cheese,  vin,  340 

alkaloids  in,  vin,  350 

analysis  of,  vin,  350,  354;  ix,  600 

Camembert,  vin,  353 

Cheddar,  vni,  241,  350 

coatings,  vin,  349 

colouring  matters  in«  v,  663 

cream,  manufacture  of,  viii,  343 

detection  of  copper  in,  viii,  358 

Dutch,  vin,  351 

Emmentaler,  vxix,  351 


Cheese,  estimation  of  fat  by  the  Polenske  method. 
XX,  600 
Ratsli£F-8chmid-Bondsyns]d  method,  xx. 
600 
nitrogenous  compounds  in.  viii,  356 

fat  in,  vin,  346.  353.  354.  355;  ix.  600 

Gorgonsola,  vin.  351 

iron  in.  vin.  358 

lactic  add  in,  vin,  347,  356 

manufacture  of,  vui,  341 

microscopical  examination  of,  vni.  359 

mineral  ealts  in,  vni,  347 

preservatives  in,  vin,  349 

ripening  of,  vin,  343,  349 
Cheken4eaf  oil,  nr,  439 
Chenocholic  add,  vn,  4x6 
Chenopodium  oil.  nr,  437.  439 
Cheno-taurocholic  add.  vn,  414 
Cherry  water,  in,  437 
Cherry-laurel  oil,  in,  430 

water,  in,  437 

estimation  of  cyanogen  contents  in,  vn,  466 
Chervil  oil,  xv.  439 
Chestnut,  v,  38 

extract,  analjrsis  of,  v,  67 

oak,  American,  reaction  of.  v.  44 
bark,  xx,  396 
reactions  of,  v.  47 

tannin,  v,  7 
Chestnut- wood,  analysis  of ,  v,  57 

extract,  analytis  of,  v,  66 
reactions  of.  v,  4a 
Chicago  orange,  v,  158 

Chicken,  composition  and  analysis  of.  vni,  430 
Chicle,  IV,  x6i 
Chicory,  analysis  of,  VX,  673,  674 

ash  of,  vx,  653 

aqueous  extract  of,  vi,  659 

commerdal,  vi,  674 

composition  of,  vi,  674 

detection  of,  in  coffee,  vi,  671 

estimation  of  fat  in,  vi,  656 

extracts,  vi^  678 

detection  of,  in  coffee  extracts,  ix,  533 
China  blue,  v,  353,  354,  384 
Chinamine.    8m  Quinamin*. 
Chinese  beeswax,  n.  a68 

insect  wax.  n,  73.  373 

vegetable  tallow,  11,  71.  181 

wood  oil.    See  Tung  oil. 
Chinoline.    See  Quinoliiu, 
Chinovin.    See  Quinovin 
Chironol.  n,  488;  iv,  3 
Chironolic  add,  iv»  5 
Chitin,  vm,  670 
Chitinoids,  vin,  670 
Chloral,  i,  368 

action  of  absolute  alcohol  on,  i,  369 
of  water  on,  i.  369 

alooholate  and  chloral  hydrate,  distinctions 
between,  x,  370 

detection  of,  x,  371 

estimation  of,  I,  371 

hydrate,  i,  369 

boiling  X)oint  of,  i,  370 
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Oxloral  hydrate  and    chloral    alcoholate,  distinc* 
tions  between,  i,  270 
detection  of,  i,  271 
estimation  of,  i,  271 
solidifying  point  of  melted,  i,  270 
Chloral-antipyrine.  vi,  45 
Chloralformamide,  i,  274 
Chloramine  yellow,  V,  372 
Chloranil.  iii,  340 
Chloranil-violet,  V,  256 
Chloranisidine  P,  v,  554 
Chlocanisine  violet  R,  V,  608 

yellow  GG,  v.  586 
Chlorantine  red  4  B,  V,  552 
Chlorazol  blue,  v,  596 

brilliant  blue,  12  B,  V,  602 
fast  yellow  B,  v,  586 
Chloric  ether,  i,  280 
Chlorin.     See  Dinitrorescrcinol, 
Chlorinated     ethyl      chloride.     See      Ethylidene 

chloride. 
Chlorine,  detection  of  free,  in  commercial  chloro- 
form, I,  276 
detection  of,  in  org&nic  substances,  i,  62 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  63 
Chlorobenzaldehyde,    detection    of«   in   essential 

oil  of  bitter  almonds,  iii,  423 
o-Chloro-^-bromocamphor,  rv,  209 
cr-Chlorocamphor,  iv,  208 
^Chorocamphor,  iv,  209 
y-Chlorocamphor,  iv,  209 
Chloroform,  i,  274;  ix,  18 
boiling  point  of,  i,  278 
commercial,  i,  276 

detection  of  alcohol  in,  i.  278,  279 
ether  with,  i,  278 
ethyl  chloride  in,  i,  277 
ethylene  dichloride  in,  i.  277 
free  chlorine  in,  i,  276 
hydrochloric  acid  in,  i,  276 
hjrpochloroi^  acid  in,  i,  276 
estimation  of  alcohol  in,  i,  278,  279 
specific  gnravity  of,  i,  280 
detection  of,  i,  274 

in  essential  oils,  iv,  247 
in  sandal-wood  oil,  iv,  393 
in   the    presence   of   large    quantities    of 
alcohol,  I,  274 
estimation  of,  i,  275 
and  ethylidene  chloride,  distinction  between. 

I,  248 
methylated,  z,  277 

and    methylene    dichloride,    distinction   be- 
tween. X,  281 
physical  properties  of,  i,  274 
pure,  I,  277 

purification  of,  from  water  and  alcohol,  x,  279 
specific  gravity  of,  i,  280 
spirit  of,  I,  280 
test  for  purity  of,  i,  277 
use  of,  for  preserving  urine,  i,  280 
Chlorogenic  acid,  vi,  646 
detection  of,  ix,  53 1 
Chlorophenine  G,  v.  372 
orange  R,  v,  582 


Chlorophenyl  salicylate,  iii,  498 
Chlorophyll,  v,  636 
Chlorsalol,  iii,  498 
Chocolate,  vi,  693 

analysis  of,  vi,  705 

definition  of,  vi,  704 

estimation  of  oxalic  add  in,  ix,  97 
of  sugar  in,  vi,  714 

manufacture  of,  vi,  687 

miljc,  VI,  695t  705 

nut,  VI,  695*  705 
Cholalic  acid,  vii,  414 

choleic  and  deozycholeic  acids,  separation  of. 
VII,  418 
Choleic  acid,  vil,  416 

cholalic  and  deozycholeic  acids,  separatioa 
of,  VII,  4x8 
Cholestenone,  11,  482 
Cholesterol,  ix,  479;  ex,  223 

Buchardt-Liebermann  test  for,  11, 483;  iz,  226 

and  f^o-cholesterol,  separation  of,  xx,  484 

detection  of,  11,  482 

dibromide,  11,  480 

esters,  estimation  of,  ix,  224 

estimation  of,  11,  489 

by  method  of  Adrien  Grigaut,  zx,  226 
by  method  of  Windaus,  ix,  224 
in  animal  tissues,  ix,  223 

formation  of,  in  calculi,  vii.  387 

hydrochloric  acid  test  for.  ii«  483 

isolation  of,  li.  4B9 

Moleschott's  test  for,  u,  483 

occurrence  of,  11,  479 

oxidation  of,  11.  482 

and  phytosterol,  separation  of.  n,  491 

plant,  II,  486 

properties  of,  11,  479 

Salkowski's  test  for,  11,  483 

Schiff's  test  for,  11,  483 

of  yeast,  11.  488 
tio-CholesteroU  11.  484 
Cuolesterols,  vegetable,  11.  484 

classification  of,  11,  4851  486 
Cholesteryl  acetate,  11,  480 

benzoate,  11,  480 

chloride,  11,  481 

esters,  11,  480 

oleate.  11,  481 

palmitate,  xx,  481 

propionate,  11,  480 
Cholestrophane.  vi,  587 
Cholic  acid.     See  Cholalic  acid. 
Choline,  vii,  276 

convertion  of,  into  neurine,  vix,  275 

detection  of,  in  cattle  foods,  vii,  278 

in  ipecacuanha  root,  vii,  41 

and  neurine,  distinctions  between,  vii,  375 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii,  352 
ChoUne-aldehyde.     See  Muscarine. 
Choloidic  acid,  vii,  4x7 
Chondrigen,  viii,  624 
Chondrin,  viii,  625 
Chondroitic  acid,  viii,  626 
Chondroitin,  viii.  626 
Chondroitin-sulphuric  add,  vni,  626;  ex.  574 
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Chondroproteins,  viii,  91 
Chondrosin,  viii,  626 
Chromate  black  T.  v,  566 
Ohrome  acid  black  G,  v,  568 

blue.  V,  255,  272,  590 

brown  RO.  v,  148 

fast-blue  PR.  v.  604 

fast-brown  A,  v,  620 

green,  v,  256,  272.  570 
G,  V.  574 

leather,  analysis  of,  cc.  414 

jMttent  black  DG.  v.  566 
green,  v.  176 

▼iolet.  V,  256.  462,  606 
(Bayer),  v.  272 
(Geigy).  v.  262,  272 

yellow.  V,  580 
D,  V,  X58 
Chromine  G,  v.  373 
Chiomotrope,  v,  156 

2  B,  10  B,  8  B,  V,  184 

a  R.  V,  184.  548 
Chrone  Glabra  oil,  iv.  439 
Chrysamin.  v.  463,  466.  578 

detection  of,  v,  447 

G.  y.  177,  178 

R,  V,  190.  580 
Chrysaniline,  v,  360,  363.  368 
Chrysanthemum  oil,  iv,  329 
Chrysarobin,  v.  227 

Chrysatropic  acid  from  belladonna  root,  vi,  3x1 
Chrysaurein.  v,  139 
Chrysene.  iii,  267,  270 

behaviour  of.  with  bensal  chloride,  iii,  280 
with  chromic  acid.  iii.  279 

compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  iii,  276 

effect  of  solvents  on,  ill,  274 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  in.  277 
Chryseolin.  v,  139 
Chrysocreatinine.  vxi.  317 
Chrysogene,  iii,  270 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  acid,  in.  279 
Chrysoldine.  v.  134.  156.  458.  461 

R.  V.  156 

yellow,  V.  576 
Chrysdn.  v.  135.  13 7.  i39.  142 
Chrysolin.  v.  292,  302,  457,  462 
Chrysophanic  acid,  v,  227,  228 

and  chrysparobin,  distinctions  between,  v,  228 
Chryaophenin.  v.  198,  202,  578 
Ciba  blue  2  B.  v,  537 

bordeaux  B.  v.  536,  556 

green  G.  v.  538 

grey  G.  B,  v,  538 

heliotroi)e,  v,  537,  608 

red  G.  v,  536 

scarlet  G.  v.  536,  552 

violet  B.  V.  537,  608 
R,  V,  537 
Cibanone  brown  B,  V,  v.  538 

orange  R,  v.  535 

yellow  R,  v.  53S 
Cibil*s  fluid  extract,  ix,  614 
Cider,  i.  187 

sexMtration  of  tannin  from.  nc.  393 
48 


Cider- vinegar,  i.  497;  ix.  94 

adulteration  of.  with  distilled  vinegar,  ix.  95 
ash  of.  I,  497 

distinction  between  pan  and  imitation,  i,  497 
Cigar  smoke,  vi.  252 
Cinchofulvic  add.  vz.  483 
Cinchomeronic  add.  vi.  147 
l5o-Cinchomeronic  acid.  vi.  147 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  vi,  479.  484;  dc.  514 
amorphous,  vi.  543 

detection  of.  in  commerdal  quinine  sul- 
phate. VI.  526 
quinidne   and  dnchonidne.  distinction 
between,  vi.  545 
anhydro-,  vi.  545 
classification  of,  vi;  498 
constitution  of.  vi.  501;  cc,  515 
detection  of,  in  quinine  sulphate,  vi,  518 
estimation  of.  vi.  487 

by  titration,  vi.  496;  ix.  514 
^     function  of.  ix.  478 
properties  of.  vi.  503 
separation  of,  vi.  490,  496 
test  for,  DC,  515 
bark,  red,  vi,  479,  486 
barks,  alkaloids  in.  vi.  484 
assay  of.  vi.  486 
composition  of.  vi.  481 
extraction  of.  vi.  489 
identification  of.  vi.  481 
varieties  of.  vi.  479 
ledgeriana  seeds,  alkaloids  in.  ix,  5x4 
Cinchonamine,  vi.  499,  547 
Cinchona-red.  vi.  483 
Cinchonidne,  vi,  499,  544 

and    amorphous    alkaloids,    distinction    be- 
tween, VI,  545 
Cinchonidine.  vi,  499.  537 

dnchonine  and  quinidine,  separation  of.  vi. 

495 
detection   of.  in   quim'ne  sulphate,  vi,5i9, 

522 
and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vi,  514 
safts  of,  vx.  538 
sulphate,  vi,  539 
Cinchonine.  vi.  499,  540 

cinchonidine  and  quinidine,  separation  of,  vi,. 

495 
constitution  of.  vi.  501 
detection   of,   in   quinine  sulphate,  vi,  522, 

535 
hydrochloride,  vi.  542 

sodium  chloride  in.  ix.  520 
and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vi,  5x4 
sulphate,  vi.  542 
Cinchotannic  add.  v.  7,  482 
Cinchotannin.  vi.  482 
Cinchotine.  vi.  499,  542 
Cineol.  iv.  254.  284;  ix.  343 
eltimation  of.  iv.  285 
in  eucalyptus  oils.  iv.  339;  ix.  359 
Cineolic  add,  iv.  285 
Cinnamein,  estimation  of,  in  Peruvian  balsam,  ix, 

295 
Cinnamene,  in.  440 
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Citmamic  acid,  iii,  436 

and  atroxMC  add,  distinction  between,  vi. 

393 
and  benzoic  acid,  melting  points  of  mii- 
tores  of.  Ill,  436 
separation  of,  iii,  437 
as  a  germicide,  in,  437 
detection  of,  in,  437;  ix.  391 

in  commercial  bensoic  sdd,  in,  407 
in  the  presence  of  bensoic  add.  in,  437 
in  urine,  .DC,  391 
estimation  of,  in,  438;  ix,  393 

in  presence  of  bensoic  add.  n,  393 
occurrence  of,  in  resins,  nr,  3 
reactions  of,  in,  437;  ix.  391 
aldehyde,  in.  440;  ix.  393 

detection  of,  in  oil  of  cinnamon,  in,  444 
estimation  of,  in,  441 
in  essential  oils,  ix,  336 
balsams,  in,  453;  ix,  395 
'    esters,  in.  438 
Onnamon  bark  oil.  de,  356 
brown,  v,  163 

dnnamic  aldehyde  in,  in,  441 
essential  oil  of.  i.  355 
leaf  oil.  III.  446;  DC.  356 
oil.  adulterations  of.  in,  444;  ix,  393 
detection  of  dnnamic  aldehyde  in,  ni,  444 
of  eugenol  in.  in.  444 
of  oil  of  doves  in.  in,  445 
oils.  IV.  439.  443;  IX,  393,  354 
Cinnamyl  alcohol,  in,  439 
dnnamate,  in,  439 
cocaine,  vi,  339 
tropeine,  vi,  301 
Citral,  IV,  367 

and  dtronellal.  separation  of,  iv,  273 
estimation  of.  ix,  337 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  370 
in  lemon-grass  oil,  iv,  308 
formula  of.  ix,  344 
in  lemon  oil.  iv.  353 
Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  vt,  531 

of  lime,  analysis  of,  jx,  X09 
Citrates,  i.  ssSi  565 
detection  of.  i,  555 
estimation  of,  i.  555 
in  milk,  viii,  160 
See  also  under  Parent  SMbstanee, 
Citric  add,  i.  555 

action  of,  with  resordnol,  i,  487 

British  Pharmaoopceia  requirements  for,  ix, 

114 
oommerdal,  detection  of  lead  in,  i,  557 
of  sulphuric  add  in,  i,  557 
impurities  in.  i.  557;  ix,  114 
tartaric  add  in.  i,  558 
detection  of.  i,  555 

tartaric  add  in.  ix.  1x4  • 

estimation  of.  i.  555;  ix,  izs 
in  dtric  add  juices,  i,  563 
m  the  presence  of  heavy  metals,  i,  557 
of  other  adds,  ix,  ii3 
jtdces,  I,  559 

vy  of,  I.  56X 


Citric  add,  liquors,  essay  of,  i,  558;  ix.  no 
and  malic  add.  separation  of.  i.  534 
and  oxalic  add.  separation  <rf.  i,  556 
and  tartaric  add.  separation  of.  i.  556 
Citron  oil,  iv.  439 

Citronella  oil.  iv.  344,  303.  304.  439:  ix.  343 
adulteration  of.  iv.  306 
composition  oi,  iv.  305 
estimation  of  geraniol  in.  xv.  366;  a.  338 
standards  for,  zv,  307 
Citronellal,  iv,  364.  369 

and  dtral,  separation  of,  iv.  373 
constitution  of.  iv.  369 
detection  oi,  nr,  369 
estimation  of,  iv,  369,  370,  373 
isomeric  forms  of,  ix.  344 
Citronellic  aldehyde.    See  CUrondUl. 
Citronellol.  iv.  354*  363;  ex.  34X 
formula  of,  iv,  363;  ix.  341 
and  geraniol,  separation  of.  xv,  359.  364 
in  otto  of  rose,  ix.  339 
Citronellyl  acetate,  iv,  363 
Citronin,  v,  X38,  459,  578 
Citronine  B  or  3  B,  v,  X46 
Citrullol.  vxi.  X58 
Citrullus  colocynthis,  substances  present  is  the 

water  extract  from,  vn,  158 
Claret,  palatine  chrome,  v,  554 

red  B,  v,  540 
Clayton  doth  red,  v,  544 
scarlet,  v.  548 
fast  black  D,  ▼,  56a 

blacks.  V,  3x4 
grey  S.  V,  563 
greys,  v,  3x4 
wool  brown,  v,  172 
yellow.  V.  X43.  374.  580 
Clemantine  Girofl6.  v,  338 
Clerget's  method  for  the  estimation  of  qmific 

rotation,  i,  3x3 
Cleve's  /S-add.  vi.  xso 

y-add,  vx,  130 
Clionasterol,  11,  486 
Cloth  brown,  v,  6x3 
G,  R,  v,  x8o 
•  oils.  II.  5XX 

examination  of,  xx,  5x3 
liability  of ,^  to  inflame  spontaneoudy,  n, 
5x3 
orange,  v,  x8o,  580 
red  B.  v,  544 

(Bayer),  v,  168 
(Oehler),  v,  168 
3  B  extra,  v,  173 
G.  V,  168;  V.  544 

(Oehler).  v.  168 
3  G.  V.  x68;  V,  544 
yellow  GH,  v,  584 
Clove,  essential  oil  of,  i,  aS5 

oil,  IV.  344.  349,  350.  330,  440;  IX,  35S 
detection  of.  in  bay  oil.  iv.  315 
o^  dl  of  dnnamon  in.  in.  445 
estimation  of  eugenol  in,  iv,  394 
methoxyl  number,  nr,  343 
preparation  of  eugenol  from,  nr,  393 
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Clovene,  iv,  i86;  DC.  335 
Clupanodonic  add,  ii,  225 
Onpeine,  vixz,  91 
Coasulin,  vjn.  6ai 
Coaguloses,  vixi.  495 
Coal,  dry  dutillation  of.  xii.  13 

gaa,  detection  of  cyanogen  in.  vn,  456 
estiniation  of  cyanogen  in,  vix.  456 

of  naphthalene  in.  izi.  245;  dc.  266 
maniifactare,  analysis  of  spent  purifying 
mass  in.  vxi,  514 
estimation  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  in 
the  spent  purifying  mass  from,  vii. 

551 
of  cyanogen  in  spent  purifying  mass, 

▼n.  514 
of  sulphur  in  s];>ent  purifying  mass, 
vn,  22 
oil,  nx,  XX7 
Coal-fish  liver  oil,  xx.  221 

effect  of  blowing  on.  xx,  367 
Coal-tar.  izi.  20 

acids,  estimation  of,  in  creosote  oils,  in,  375, 

379.  384 
and  wood-tar  creosote,  distinction  between, 
ni.  359 
creosote  oil.     See  Creosott  oU^  coal4ar. 
cresylic  acid  from,  xix,  315 
cyclic  hydrocarbons  from,  xii,  197 
distillation,  composition  of  the  principal  frac- 
tions from.  III,  198 
detection  of  natural  asphaltum  in  residues 
of,  EC  277 
of  petroleum  pitch  in  residues  from,  xx, 

277 
dyes,  behaviour  of  wool  with,  viii,  687 

detection  and  separation  of,  in  sausages, 
VIII,  381 

effect  of  solvents  on,  ix,  452 

examination,  v,  470 

identification  of,  v,  645 

solubility  of,  v,  444 
estimation  of  anthracene  in.  ixi.  285 
naphtha.     See  Naphtha,  coal-tar. 
pitch,  xn,  29 

breaking  point  determination,  xn,  31 

detection  of,  in  asi^ialt,  in.  65 

estimation  of  anthracene  in,  xn,  285 
of  volatile  organic  matter  in.  xn.  30 

evaporation  test  for,  xn,  32 

formation    of,    in    dry    distillation,    nx. 

14 
free  carbon  determination,  xn,  32 
melting-point  determination,  in,  30,  32 
and  natural  asphalt,  distinction  between, 

III,  64 
slide  test  for,  xn,  3a 

softening-point  determination,  xn,  31,  32 
substitution  of.  for  asphalt,  in.  63 
tests,  in,  30 

twisting-point  determination,  in,  30 
and  water-gas  pitch,  differences  between, 
xn,  33 
Cobalt  potassium  cyanate,  vn.  539 
Cobalticyanides,  vn,  532 


Coca,  amorphous  bases  of,  vi,  341 

estimation  of  the  alkaloid  in  fluid  extract  of, 
VI.  344 

leaves,  vi,  344 
assay  of,  vi,  345 
e^mation  of  cocaine  in,  vi,  350 
Cocaic  add,  vi,  341 
Cocaine,  vi,  321 

amorphous,  vi,  342 

bases  allied  to,  vi,  338 

bensoate,  vi,  327 

commercial,  examination  of,  vi,  328 

decomposition  products  of.  vi,  336 

detection  and  separation  of,  dc,  494 

estimation  of.  vx.  349 
in  coca  leaves,  vx,  350 

hjrdrochloride,  vi,  326 
oommerdal,  vi,  329 
manufacture  of,  from  coca  leaves,  vx,  348 

Madagan's  test  for.  vx,  332,  335 

reactions  of,  vx.  323 

salts  and  esters  of,  vx,  326 

Schaefer's  test  for  the  purity  of.  vi,  334 

substitutes,  detection  of,  ix,  495 

tests  for.  VI,  322 

in  the  presence  of  eucaines.  vi,  334 

toxioological  identification  of.  vi,  326 
<^Cocaine,  vi,  338 
Cocamine,  vx,  340 
Cocatannic  add,  vi,  344 
Coocerin.  V,  422 
Cocdn,  V,  148,  45a 
Cocdnin,  v,  148 

B,  V,  148 
Coccttlin,  vn,  164 
Cocculus  berries,  poisoning  by,  vn,  163 

indicus,  bitters  of,  vn,  160 
Cocethyline,  vx,  339 
Cochineal,  V,  148.  421,  55o,  635.  636,  637        * 

ammoniacal,  v,  550 

carmine,  v,  423 

detection  of,  in  sausages,  vxxx,  380 

detection  of,  in  wines,  x,  x8i 

examination  of,  v,  422 

red  A,  3  R.  V,  544 
scarlet  G,  v,  150,  548 

R,  V,  S4« 
2  R,  V,  148,  548 
4  R.  V,  150 
Cochlearia  oil,  rv,  440 
Codn,  new,  v,  150 
Cocoa,  VI.  685 

alkaloids  in,  vx,  700 
analysis  of,  vx,  687.  705 
butter,  VI,  701 
colouring  matters  in,  v,  659 
essence,  vi.  690 

estimation  of  cocoa-red  in,  vx,  7x0 
of  fibre  in,  vx,  707 
of  oxalic  add  in,  xx,  97 
of  pentosans  in,  vx,  697 
of  starch  in.  vi.  7x1;  dc.  73 
of  sugar  in,  vi,  7x3 

of  theobromine   and  caffeine  by  Ktmse's 
method,  vx,  709 
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Cocoa  extract,  vi,  690 
fat,  VI,  70Z 

estimation  of ,  vi,  715 
germ  from,  vi,  700 
husks,  VI,  696 

analysis  of,  vi,  688 
nibs,  VI.  698 

analysis  of,  VI,  687 

ash  from,  vi,  703 

composition  of,  VI,  698 
powder,  vi,  690 

adulteration  of,  vi,  7^1 

estimation  of  saccharin  in,  iii,  436 
Cocoa-red,  vi,  699 

estimation  of,  in  cocoa,  VI,  710 
Coconut  fat,  estimation  of,  in  cacao  butter,  vi.  7x8 
oil.  II,  J 2,  Z87 

adulteration  of,  iz,  189 

composition  of,  11,  13,  188 

detection  of,  in  butter,  il,  180,  189.  301 
fat,  II,  2184,  296 
in  cacao  butter  and  lard,  11,  180.  189 
in  other  oils  and  fats,  11,  189 
in  tallow,  n,  213 

ethyl  ester,  value  of,  11,  189 

group,  II,  66,  72,  187 

mixed  fatty  acids  from,  11,  72,  188 

specific  gravity  of,  11,  187 

uses  of,  II,  188 
oleine,  11,  190,  191 
stearine,  ll,  190 
Codamine,  vi.  354,  363,  367,  396 
Codeine,  vi,  354,  363,  36s.  39o;  DC,  500 

and  colchicine,  distinction  between,  Vii,  S 
constitution  of,  vi,  356 
detection  of,  vi,  392 
estimation  of,  vi,  393,  433 
hydrochloride,  vi,  391 
*   phosphates,  vi,  391 
sulphate,  vi,  392;  ix,  500 
pseudo-codeine,  vi,  395 
Cod-liver  oil,  iz,  73,  213 
adulteration  of,  n,  2z6 
butyro-refractometer  values  for,  11,  218 
colour  tests  for,  11,  219 
composition  of,  11,  214 
detection  of  iodine  in,  11,  2x5 

of  other  oils  in,  11,  217,  219 

of  vegetable  oils  in,  ii,  2x9 
effect  of  blowing  on,  li,  367 

of  oxidation  on,  il,  2x8 
examination  of,  11,  215 
free  fatty  acid  in,  11,  219' 
gadolinic  acid  in,  11,  214 
insoluble  brominated  glycerides  in.  11,  2x9 
iodine  values  for,  11,  217 
medicinal,  11,  216 
mixed  fatty  acids  from,  11,  21s 
refraction  of,  11,  2x7 
Reichert-Meissl  value  for,  11,  218 
saponification  value  for,  11,  2x7 
skate-liver  oil  as  a  substitute  for,  xi,  220 
specific  gravity  of,  11,  217 
substitutes  for,  11,  216 
unsaponifiable  matter  in,  11,  219 


Cod-liver  oil,  varieties  of,  zi,  214 
Ccerulein.  iii,  547.  557;  v,  299.  302.  453.  463.  57o 
(in  paste)  detection  of,  v,  447 
S,  SW,  V,  299.  302 
detection  of,  v,  445 
Coerulignone,  iii,  340 
Coffalic  acid,  vz,  646 
Coffee,  vz,  642;  ix,  530 

adulterants,  composition  of,  vi.  675 

alkaloids  in,  vi,  646 

analyses  of,  vi,  675 

aqueous  extract  of,  vi,  658 

ash  of,  VI,  653 

beans,  adulteration  of,  vz,  663 

berries,  vi,  651 

examination  of,  vi,  651 
imitation,  vi,  663 
specific  gravity  of,  vi,  670 
caffeine  free,  vi,  657;  zx.  53 z 
caffeol  in,  iz,  531 
caffetannic  acid,  in,  vz,  645 
colouring  matters  in,  v,  658 
composition,  vi,  643 
detection  of  chicory  in,  vi.  67  z 
of  chlorogenic  acid  in.  zx,  531 
of  starch  in,  vz,  672 
estimation  of  caffeine  in,  vi.  608.  609,  611. 
656;  zx,  527 
of  caffetannic  acid  in,  vx,  658 
<A  fat  in,  vi,  656 
of  proteins  in,  vz,  663 
of  starch  in,  vx,  663 
of  sugars  in,  vz,  662 
extracts,  vz,  678;  oc,  532 

detection  of  benzoic  acid  in,  zz,  282 

of  chicory  in,  ix,  532 
tinctorial  power  of,  vi,  676 
fat  oC  VI.  647 
ground,  adulteration  of.  vi.  670 

analysis  of,  vi,  653 
mixtures,  estimation  of  coffee  in.  vi,  663 
Mogdad,  VI,  665 
moisture  in,  IX,  530 
nitrogenous  constituents  of,  vi,  648 
parchment,  vz,  643 
roasting  of,  vz.  648 
substitutes  for,  vz,  663;  ix,  531 
sugar  in.  vi.  643 
toxicity  of,  ix,  531 
volatile  oil  of,  vi,  650 
Cognac  oil,  iv,  440 

Coke,  formation  of,  in  dry  distillation,  in,  14 
residual  estimation  of,  in  bitumen,  m,  7a 
Coke-oven  tar,  iii,  33 
Colchic  add,  vii,  6,  8 
Colchicelne,  vii,  7 
Colchicine,  vii,  4;  zx,  534 

bromo-derivatives  of,  ix,  534 
derivatives,  activity  of,  ix,  534 
estimation  o^,  vii,  8 
morphine  and  codeine,  distinction  between. 

vii,  5 
preparation  of,  vii,  9 
salicylate,  iii.  492 
Colchicinic  add.     See  Colchic  acid. 
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Colchicum  alkaloids,  vii,  4;  xx,  534 
assay  of.  vii,  8 
toxicology  of,  VII,  1 1 
Oolchisal.  iii,  493 
Colden's  liquid  beef,  oc,  614 
Collagen,  yiii,  91,  58a,  585 
Collidines,  vi.  129,  144 
Colocynth  bitter,  vii,  157 

pulp,  VII,  XS9 
Colocyntheln.  vii,  158 
Colocynthin,  vxi.  157 
Colophene.  iv,  187 

production  of,  from  pinene,  iv,  180 
Colophonates,  iv,  32 
Colophonia  elemi,  iv,  96 
Colophony,  iv,  la,  15,  21 
abietic  acid  in,  iv.  22 
acetyl  value  (rf,  iv,  28 
add  value  of,  iv,  12,  25,  at 
adulteration  of,  iv.  24 
storaz  with,  iii,  465 
composition  of,  iv.  21 
*     constants  of,  iv,  25 
detection  of.  iv,  28 
in  beeswax.  11,  256 
in  copaiba  balsam,  xv,  90 
in  oils,  II,  76 
in  paper.  1,  477 
in  shellac,  iv,  69 
Tolu  balsam,  iii,  460 
dry  distillation  of.  iv,  36 
effect  of.  on  amber,  iv,  ao 
ester  number  of,  iv,  la.  a6 
esters  of.  iv.  36 
estimation  of,  iv.  99 
in  oils,  II,  76 
in  paper,  i,  477 
in  printing  ink,  nc,  459 
in  soap,  iv,  30 
iodine  value  of,  iv,  la,  a8 
melting  point  of.  iv,  24 
and  petroleum,  detection  of  a  mixture  of 

in  oil  of  cassia,  ni,  445 
properties  of,  iv,  a4 
saponification  number  of,  nr,  26 
solubility  of.  iv,  24 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  24 
unsaponifiable  matter  in«  iv,  37 
uses  of.  IV,  a3 
Colostrum,  viii,  139 
Colouring  matters,  v,  115 

absorption,  spectra  of,  v,  435 
acridine,  v,  358.  360.  366 
from  amino-acetanilide,  v,  aoo 
amino  aso,  v,  138,  141 
analysis  of,  v,  435;  DC,  419 
animal  fibres,  identification  of.  v,  489 
aaine,  v.  316,  328,  461,  46a 
aao-,  V.  133.  46a.  465.  466 

action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid   on, 

▼•294 
reducing  agents  on,  v,  204 
analytical  reactions  of,  v.  203,  204 
bases  produced  by  the  reduction  of,  v,  205 
detection  of,  v,  445 


Colottring  matters,  azo-,  estimation  of,  v,  480 
asoxy,  V,  132 
benxidine,  v,  176 
black,  V.  533,  SS8 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  496,  509 
blue,  V,  4SS.  588 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  494.  504 

on  cotton,  v,  526 

on  silk,  V,  515 

in  vat  dyes,  v,  537 
brown,  v,  610 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  496,  508 

on  cotton,  v,  530 

from  vat  dyes,  v,  538 
c|iemical  investigation  of,  v,  443 

nature  of,  v,  1x6 
classification,  v,  1x9,  267,  444 
coal-tar.     See  Coal-tar  dyes, 
commercial,  examination  of,  v,  475 
compound  shades,  on  animal  fibres,  detection 

of.  v,  5x0 
detection  of,  in  tea,  vi,  630 
diaminoasoxy-,  v,  198 
diamino-phenyl-tolyl,  v,  X90 
diamino-stilbene,  v,  196 
diaminotriphenylmethane,  v.  239 
di-o-chlor-bensadine.  v,  196 
diphenylmethane,  v,  331 
estimation  of.  v,  478 

by  their  absorption,  spectra,  v.  438 

Knecht's  process,  v,  478 

of  small  quantities  of,  xx,  4x9 
examination  of.  by  capillary  separation,  v, 

44X 

with  tintometers,  v,  439 
fastness  of,  v,  483;  ix,  419 
fluoran,  v,  386,  30a 
fluorescence  of.  v,  438 
in  foods,  v,  633,  635;  ix,  449 

detection  of,  v,  648 

effect  of  solvents  on,  iz,  45a 

separation  of.  IX,  449,  453 
foreign,  v,  478 
green,  v,  453,  570 

in  animal  fibres,  V,  495t  506 

on  cotton.  V,  538 

on  silk,  y,  51s 

from  vat  dyes,  V,  538 
Green's  analysis  for,  v,  460 
grey,  v,  533,  558 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  496,  509 

from  vat-dyes  V,  538 
hydrazine,  v,  46a 
hydroxy-azo,  v.  X35*  139,  X43 
hydroxyketone,  v,  3o6 
from  indamines,  v,  310,  314 
from  indophenols,  v,  3x0,  3x4 
in  meat  products,  detection  of,  viii.  38a 
mechanical  mixtures  of,  v,  443 
mixed,  separation  of,  v,  475 
of  natural  origin,  v,  383.  625 
nitro-,  v,  xso,  133,  463,  465.  466.  473 

detection  of,  v,  445 
nitroso-,  v,  139,  462,  465,  466 
i50-nitroso,  v,  139 
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Colouring  mattera,  oxmnge,  ▼«  576 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  49a,  49S  ' 

on  cotton,  v,  530 

on  lilk,  V,  5x3 

from  vat  dyes,  v.  535 

orange-red,  v,  456 
oxasine,  v,  341*  346.  461.  46a 
phthaleins.  v,  461.  46a 
physical  investigation  of.  v,  435 
poisonous  metals  in.  V*  478 
poljraso-.  V.  Z76 
purple,  in  animal  fibres,  v.  493f  5oa 

on  cotton,  v,  534 

in  vat  dyes,  v.  S37 
pjrrasolone,  v,  133 
pyrone,  v,  a  86,  30a 
quinoline,  v,  358,  366' 
red.  V,  448,  540 

in  animal  fibres,  v.  493t  500 

on  cotton,  v,  saa 

of  natural  origin,  v,  4a  z 

on  silk,  V,  514 

in  vat  dyes,  v,  536 
redwood.  V,  431 
relation  of.  to  fibres,  v.  1x7 
Rota's  analysis  for,  v.  464 
on  silk,  detection  of .  v,  szz 
•     sulphide,  v.  46a 

Bulphonated  aao.  v.  Z36 
•nlphur.  V.  370.  374 

classification  of.  v,  375 

prefixes  for,  v,  380 
tetramethyldiamino-bensophenone,  v.  355 
tetraso.  v,  I33i  160.  165 
thiasine.  v.  353*  356,  46  x.  46a 
thiasole,  v.  370 
from  tolidine.  v.  190 
triaminotriphenylmethane,  v,  344 
triphenylmethane,  v,  331.  461 

properties  of,  v.  365 
on  vegetable  fibres,  identification  of,  v,  5x6 
violet.  V.  454.  604 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  493.  50a 

in  vat  dyes,  v,  537 

on  cotton,  v,  534 

on  silk,  V.  515 
Weing&rtner's  tables  for  the  recognition  of. 

V,  444 
Wilt's  tables  for  the  examination  of,  v,  447 
zanthone.  v.  a86,  303 
yellow.  V,  456,  576 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  493.  498 

in  vat  dyes,  v,  535 

natural,  v,  408 

on  cotton.  T,  530 

on  silk,  V,  5x3 
Colours,  developed,  v,  aoa 

ingrain,  v.  zx8.  ao3,  37a 
Columbamine.  vi,  575 
Columbia  fast  scarlet,  v,  554 
green,  v,  572 
violet  R.  v.  608 
Columbian  bark,  vi,  480 
Columbic  add,  vi.  577 
Columbin,  vi,  576 


Colsa  oiL    See  Rap*  oil, 

Colaarine  oil,  nz,  xi8 

Combustion,  estimation  of  oarbon  and  hydrogen 

by  means  of,  i.  57 
Compound  ethers.    See  BsUrs. 
Conalbumin,  viii,  91,  433 
Conrhairatntdinft.  vi.  500.  546 
Conchairamine,  vi.  500,  546 
Conchiolin,  vni,  91,  67a 
Coflcttsconine,  VI,  500,  546 
Condensed  milk.    See  if  ttt,  ccndenswd. 
Condensers,  i,  18 
Confectioners*  glucose.  United  States  standard 

of  purity  of,  I,  378 
Confectionery,  colouring  matters  in.  v.  657 
Conglutin,  viii.  zzi.  iza 

leucine  from,  vn,  339 
Congo  G.  v,  Z78 
P.  V,  Z78 

brown  G,  v,  i8o,  6za 
R.  v.  z8o.  6za 
V.  NBR.  V,  6za 
corinth.  V.  543 
B.  V.  Z9a.  544.  606 
G.  V.  Z78.  544 
orange,  v,  583 

R,  V,   X93 

pure  blue.  v.  z88 

red,  V.  Z77.  178.  45x.  466.  540 
4  R.  V.  Z94.  547 
brilliant.    See  under  BHUiaiU, 

violet,  V,  Z78,  606' 

yellow,  V,  Z78 
Conhydrine,  vi,  3Z3,  3Z4 

hydrochloride,  tests  for,  vi,  3x9 

tests  for,  VI,  3z8,  330 
pseudo-^^nhydrine,  vi,  3Z3,  3x5 

hjrdrochloride,  tests  for,  vi,  3x9 

tests  for,  vx,  318,  330 
Conioeine,  tests  for,  vi,  az8.  330 
Coniceines.  vi,  3Z5 
Coniferin,  vii,  99 
Conifers,  gluoosides  of,  vzz,  99 
Coniine,  vi,  3ZZ 

assay  of,  vi,  33z;  zz,  48Z 

hsrdrochloride,  tests  for,  vi.  azp 

methoni  trite,  zx,  48Z 

poisoning  by,  vz,  3z6 

salts  of,  VI,  3Z3 

tests  for.  vz,  3Z7 
Coniinium  nitrite,  zx,  48Z 
Conium  alkaloids,  vz,  3zz;  ix,  48Z 
separation  of,  vz,  33  z 

oil,  zv,  440 
Conjugated  proteins.     See  under  PrxjUins. 
Conquinamine,  vi,  499,  537 
Conquinine.     See  Qninidin§, 
Convolvulin.  vii,  Z30 
Cbnvolvulinolic  add,  vzi,  Z30 
Coomassie  navy  blue  R,  v,  594 

wool  black  4BS,  v,  564 
Copaiba,  adulterated,  ix,  3Z3 

African,  ix,  3Z3 

balsam,  zv,  83 
adulterants  of,  iv,  88 
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Copaib*.  detection  of  Guijun  balsam  in,  DC,  3x5 

CO,  IV,  84;  V,  440;  XX,  3x4,  3x5 

resin,  xv.  8$.  87;  DC,  313 
Copal,  IV,  15;  IX,  3X0 

angola,  iv,  5a 

benin,  xx,  310 

benguela,  xv,  51 

Mamla,  iv,  5a;  xx,  3x0 

pebble,  xv,  5a 

Sierra  Leone,  XV,  S3 

Zanzibar,  xv,  51 
Copalreaenea,  iv,  6 
Copak,  IV,  xa,  47;  oc  3x0 

adulterants  of,  xv,  51 

oompoeition  of,  iv,  48,  50 

constants  for,  xv,  55;  ix,  3x0 

liardness  of,  xv,  53  ^ 

mdtinff  point  of,  xv,  54;  xx,  3x0 

properties  of.  iv,  5X 

solubility  of,  iv,  54 

specific  gravity,  xv,  53 

uses  of,  IV,  51 

varieties  of,  xv,  48,  50;  ix,  3x0 
Copper  acetates.    See  Cupric  actUUts. 

amino-caproate,  vii,  a30 

arsenite,  use  of ,  as  a  colouring  matter  for 
sweets,  X,  358 

btttyrate,  i.  5a3 

carbonyl-ferricyanide.  vii.  53a 

detection  of,  in  cheese,  Viii,  asS 
in  olive  oil,  11,  xii 
in  organic  substances,  i,  75 

estimation  of,  in  cyanide  solutions,  vii.  495 

sulphate,  detection  of,  in  flour,  i,  457 
Coralline,  v,  a6x,  46a  . 

aurin  R,  v.  a74 

red.  V.  a6a,  a74 

yellow,  V,  a6a 
Cordials,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  655 
Cordite,  application  of  Abel  test  to.  iii.  599 

composition  of,  iii.  593 

test  for  mercury  in,  iii,  609 

Waltham  Abbey  silvered  vessel  test  for,  in, 

6x4 
Cordne,  v,  346 

AB,  AR,  V,  346 

RR,  V.  345 
Coriander  oil,  oc,  344.  a49.  a50,  33a.  440 
Corioflavine  GG,  G.  R,  RR,  v.  368 
Cork  bark,  reactions  of,  v.  44 
Com  oil.     See  if  atM  oil. 
Comin,  vni,  91 1  673 
Commeal,  composition  of,  i,  464   . 
Corpuscles,  red,  vui,  498 
Corridine.  vi.  xap 
Corvan  black  B.  v,  568 
Corirdaline,  oxidation  of,  vi.  ao5 
Corylin.  vin,  X09 
Coeaprine,  in,  397 
Cosmin.  in.  503 
Costus  oil.  XV,  441 
Cotamine.  constitution  of  vi,  358 

estimation  of,  in  the  presence  of  sugar,  vx,  433 
Cotton  blue  v,  2S2t  354,  284 
3  B,  V.  a5a 


Cotton  blue,  R,  V,  34X 

for  cotton,  v,  341 
bordeaux,  v,  183 
brown  R,  A,  N,  v,  6x2 
fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of,  in  paper, 

1*474 
identification  of  dyes  on.  v,  516 
matiffials,  estimation  of  small  quantities  of 

wool  in.  IX,  633 
oQ  ttearine,  xx,  x8i 
orange  G,  v,  x$8 
red.  V,  193 
rhodine  BS,  v,  30a 
acariet,  v,  168,  aoo 

3B.  V.  550 
jreOow  G,  v.  aoo,  580 
R,  V.  140 
Cottonseed  oil,  il,  70,  X33;  xx.  X35 
blown.  XI.  363,  365.  368 
colour  tests  for.  11.  135 
composition  of,  xi.  13 
crude,  properties  of,  11,  13a 
detection  of,  in  arachis  oil,  xx,  xoi 
by  Halphen's  test.  11,  300;  ix,  X35 
in  olive  oil,  xi,  X17 
in  other  oils,  11,  134 

by  the  nitric  add  colour  test,  11.  41 
in  rape  oil,  11,  130 
in  sesame  oil.  xi.  146 
in  the  fatty  acids  from  the  lead  soaps 
soluble  in  ether,  xi,  X38 
effect  of  temxMrature  on  the  viscosity  of, 

ni.  X48 
group  of  oils.  XI.  65.  70, 131 
Halphen's  colour  test  for,  xi.  135;  ix,  135 
liability  of,  to  inflame  spontaneously,  11. 

5x3 
melting  point  of  the  mixed  fatty  adds 

from.  XI,  X33 
mixed  fatty  adds  from.  11,  133,  134 
nitric  add  test  for.  11,  138 
and  rape  oil,  distinction  betweeo,  11.  370 
refined,  properties  of,  ii,  133 
silver  nitrate  test  for,  11.  136 
and  Btearine,  detection  of.  in  tallow,  xi,  an 
use  of,  to  replace  olive  oil,  11,  xxa 
stearin.  11,  133.  134 
Coumaric  adds,  iii,  447 

^-Coumaric  add,  occurrence  of.  in  resins,  tv,  3 
Coumarin,  in,  447 

detection  of,  in  vanilla  essence,  in,  533;  oc, 

306 
estimation  of,  K,  394 
and  vanillin,  separation  o*,  in.  5x9 
Coupier's  blue,  v,  337    . 
Crampfish  oil,  11,  333 
Cream,  vni,  139,  I79 

aldehyde  figure  for,  ix,  599 
analysis  of,  vin,  187 
clotted,  VIII,  X85 

detection  of  agar-agar  in,  vin.  193 
of  benxoic  add  in.  vin,  190 
of  boron  compounds  in,  vin,  190 
of  caldum  saccharate  in.  vili.  X93 
of  casdn  in,  vin,  193 
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Cream,  detection  of  dried  and  condensed  milks 
in,  VIII,  193 
of  fluorides  in,  viii,  xgo,  690 
of  formaldehyde  in,  vui,  192 
of  formic  acid  in,  viii,  191 
of  gelatin  in,  viii,  193 
of  hexamethylene  tetramine  in,  viii,  19a 
of  homogenisation  in,  viii,  194 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in,  viii,  Z91 
of  mystin  in.  viii.  19a 
of  a-  and  /I-naphthols  in,  vin,  19a 
of  pectoses  in,  viii,  194 
of  salicylic  acid  in,  viii,  190 
of  starch  in,  viii,  194 
estimation  of  boron  compounds  in,  viii,  194 
of  fat  in.  VIII,  151 

by  the  Babcock  method,  viii,  187 
by  the  Gerber  process,  viii,  187;  DC.  599 
by  the  Gottlieb  process,  viii,  188 
by  the  Mats-Weibull  method,  viii,  x88 
of  nitrogen  in,  viii,  190 
of  salicylic  acid  in,  iii,  485;  viii,  195 
of  total  solids  in,  viii,  189 
preservatives  in,  viii,  190 
regulations  for,  DC,  597 
separation  of,  viii,  180 
thickening  agents  in,  viii,  193 
Cream  of  tartar,  i,  552,  543;  ix,  103 
acidity  of,  oc.  Z03 
adulteration  of.  i,  543 
commercial,  assay  of,  x,  548 
Creatine,  vii.  308;  viii,  a87 
estimation  of,  zx,  567,  6zo 

in  meat  extracts,  vili,  4x0 
preparation  of,  from  urine,  DC,  56s 
Creatinine,  vii,  3x1;  viii,  a87 

and  creatine,  distinction  between,  vxi,  310 
estimation  of,  vii,  3x5;  dc.  566,  6x0 

in  meat  extracts,  viii,  4x0 
Jaff6  reaction  for,  viix,  410 
prei»aration  of,  from  ttrine,  dc.  565 
salts  of,  VII,  3x2 
Creatinine-xinc  chloride,  vii,  3x2 
Creolin,  iii,  332 

analysis  of,  in,  333 
Creosol,  in,  337,  346 

methyl  ether,  in,  346 
Creosote,  in,  346 

antiseptic  properties  of,  dc,  276 
blast-furnace  tar.  in.  362 

detection  of,  in  wood-tar  creosote,  in,  36a 
flash  and  fire  point  determinations,  in,  378 
oil,  in,  250 

analysis  of,  in,  353 
assay  of,  in.  371.  374;  nc,  a7S 
coal-tar,  in,  365 
analysis  of,  in,  371 
assay  of,  in,  374 
composition  of,  in,  366 

when  extracted  from  creosoted  timber, 
III.  369 
composition  of,  in,  352 
determination  of  moisture  in.  in,  378.  381, 

384 
distillation  of.  in,  375.  379 


Creosote,  oil  estimation  of  basic  constittiaits  ia« 
III,  377 
of  naphthalene  in,  in,  374 
of  tar  acids  in.  in,  375,  379.  384 
extracted  from  creosoted  timber,  analysis 

of.  in.  389 
grades  of.  for  creosoting  timber,  in,  385 
melting  point  determination,  in.  378 
oak.  in.  353 

preservative  properties  of.  in,  371 
specific  gravity  determination,  ui«  378 
snlphonation  test  for,  in.  384 
technical  examination  of,  iu«  377 
water-gas  tar,  in,  371 
oils,  ni,  365 
application  of,  ni,  367t  37  z 
coke  test  for,  zx,  a76 
shale-oil.  in,  365 
sheep  dii>s,  analysis  of.  zn,  318 
estimation  of  light  oils  in,  in.  326 
of  napthalene  in,  in.  3a8 
of  phenols  in,  in,  3a  z 
of  rosin  acids,  gravimetrically.  in.  33s 

volumetrically,  in.  3a6 
of    soda    and    pyridine  bases  in,   m, 
318 
foreign  oils  and  creosotes  in,  nz.  3a8 
wood-tar.  Ill,  347 
adulterations  of,  izz,  358 
assay  of,  in.  355 
commercial,  examination  of  samples  of. 

III.  357 
composition  of,  in,  349 
detection  of  blast-furnace  tar  creosote  in. 
in.  36a 

of  phenol  in.  iii,  355 
estimation  of  guaiacol  in,  in.  355 
glycerol  test  for,  in,  360 
optical  activity  of,  zzz,  358 
phenol  and  cresylic  acid,   diflferentiation 

between,  zn,  358 
separation  of  phenaloid  constituents  in. 

III.  351 
specifications   of.   for   preserving  timber. 

in,  367 
tests  for.  zzz,  348.  358 
Creosotum.    See  CrwuoU,  wood-4ar, 
Cresatols.  zzz,  498 
o-Cresol,  nz,  31a,  313 

estimation  of,  zx,  2J2 
p-Cresol,  in.  31^.  3i3 

estimation  of,  zx,  27a 
m-Cresol,  zzz,  31  a 

estimation  of,  zx,  273 
in  a  mixture  of  cresoU,  zn,  3Z4;  dc,  273 
by  Raschig's  method.  ZX,  a73    . 
separation    of,  from    o-  and    ^resol.    in, 

313 
Cresol  dips.    See  Cresylic  acid  dips. 
Cresoline,  zn,  33 > 

0-,  m-  and  ^Cresols,  colour  reactions  of.  with  chlo- 
roform and  alkali,  in,  297 
distinctions  between,  in.  3xa.  3x3 
formation  of,  zzz.  311 
properties  of,  zzz,  3Z2 
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Cresotic  acid,  in  commercial  salicylic  acid,  iii,  472 
acids.  III.  508 

physiological  actions  of  iii.  509 
Cresotin  yellow  G,  v.  58a 
Cress  seed  oil,  ii>  70,  139 

Cresylic  acid,  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  proper- 
ties of,  in,  3i7>  331 
from  coal-tar,  in,  315 
commercial,  distillation  of,  in,  317 
detection  of  phenol  in,  in,  3x7 
and  phenol,  differences  between,  xn,  316 
sheep  dips,  analysis  of,  in.  3^9 

detection  of,  excess  of  alkali  in,  in,  331 
estimation  of,  phenols  in.  lix,  330 
rosin  acids  in,  in.  330 
soap  in,  in,  331 

soda  and  pyridine  bases  in,  in.  329 
water  in,  in,  329 
and  wood-tar  creosote,  distinction  between, 
in,  3S8 
Cresyl-sulphuric  atcd,  occurrence  of,  xn.  399 
Crimson,  alkali,  v,  55s 
Crocein  B.  v,  i6i,  i6a,  168 
3  B.  V,  168 
3  BX,  V,  159,  544 
Orange,  V,  136,  137.  I39.  142.  578 
scarlet,  v.  x6o 

3  B,  y,  160.  i6a,  168,  451.  544 
7  B,  y,  x6o,  x6a,  170,  540 
extra,  ¥,451 
Crocettn,  v,  4x8 
Crocin,  v,  4x8 
Cross  dye  black.  V,  560 

drab,  v,  61  a 
Croton  oil.  n.  7 x.  17a;  XX,  146 
Crumpsall  direct  fast  brown  O,  v,  6ia 
yellow.  V,  158 
YYPD,  V,  58a 
Crurin,  vx.  xsa 
Crusocreatinine,  Vix,  3x7 
Cryogene  brown,  v,  380 
Cryptopine,  VX,  354.  364.  396 
Chrysoldine,  detection  of,  v,  445 
Crystal  Ponceau,  6  R,  v,  X48 
scarlet,  v,  544 
violet,  V,  a34f  357,  274.  46 x 

6  B,  V.  606 

7  B  extra,  v,  374 
5  BO,  V,  as7.  a74 
C,  V.  a74 

detection  of,  ▼»  445 
O,  V.  257,  274 

Of-  and  ^-Crystallins,  vxn,  9X 
Crystallose.  xn.  429 

Cubeb  oil,  iv,  a49.  250,  333.  44i;  «.  358 
Cubeb-camphor.  xv,  333;  DC,  343 
Cubebene,  xv,  x86 
Cubeol,  IV,  a87 
Cudbear,  v,  4a8,  635f  636,  637 
Culilaban  oil,  xv,  441 
Culture  yeasts.     See  Yeasts,  culture. 
pseudo-Cumene,  behaviour  of  with  benzal  chlor- 
ide, in.  280 
Cumidine  red,  v,  548 
Cumidines,  vi,  73 


Cumin  oil,  iv,  244.  334.  441 
essential,  x,  255 
methoxyl  number,  iv,  242 
Cuminol,  estimation  of,  in  cumin  oil.  iv,  334 
Cummin  oil.     See  Cumin  oil. 
Cuprea  bark,  vx,  480;  ix,  514 
Cupreine,  vi.  499.  548 

detection  of,  in  quinine  sulphate,  vx,  522 
and  homoquinine,  distinction  between,  vi,  550 
and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vi,  514 
salts  of,  vx,  549 
Cttpric  acetates,  x,  513 
benzoate,  ixx,  415 
oleate,  n,  4x2 
Cuprous  cyanide,  vn,  476 

oxide,  estimation  of,  in  AUihn's  analysis  of 
sugars  by  direct  weighing,  i,  3a5 
electrolytic  deposition,  i,  323 
reduction  in  hydrogen,  x,  323 
titration  with  permanganate,  x,  324 
thiocyanate,  vn,  547 
xanthate,  i,  241 
Curare,  vi,  474 

alkaloids  of,  vx,  474 
bamboo,  vi,  475 
calabassen  or  gourd,  vi,  476 
pot,  VI,  477 
Curarine,  vi,  476 
Curcas  oil,  xx,  7Xt  I73 
Curcuma-arrowroot  starch,  x,  41  a.  4x5 
Curcumin,  v,  138,  4x4,  459 
S,  V,  X32,  5S0 
W,  V,  S7« 
Curcuphenin,  V,  589 
Cttrine,  vx,  475 
Cutch.     See  Catechu, 
Cutch  BO.,  immedial,  v,  6ao 

R  pyrogene,  v.  6x8 
Ctttches,  reactions  of,  v,  45 
Cutin,  estimaton  of,  in  crude  fibre,  i,  437 
Cutocelluloses,  i,  434 
CutOBe,  I,  434 
Cyanamide,  vxi,  556 

detection  of,  in  commercial  cyanide,  vn,  488 
salts,  XX,  589 
Cyanamides,  vxx,  557 

estimation  of,  VXX,  558 
Cyananthrol  R,  v,  600 
Cyanates,  formation  of,  vn,  535 
metallic,  vn,  536 
detection  of,  vxx.  539 
estimation  of,  vn.  540 
Cyanhamochromogen.  viii,  55a 
Cyanhemoglobin,  vni,  537 
Cyanic  acid,  vn,  535 

polymers  of,  vn.  541 
Cyanide,  commercial,  analysis  of,  vn,  484 
detection  of,  cyanamide  in,  vn,  488 
cyanates  in,  vn,  539 
poisoning,  antidotes  for.  vn,  467,  470 
process  for  gold  extraction,  vn,  499 
solutions,  estimation  of,  gold  in,  vn,  493 
metals  in,  vn,  493 
reducing  power  of,  vn  495 
silver  in,  vn,  494 
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Di-^-amino-diphenyl.     See  Btnaidine. 
Diaminogene  blue  G,  v,  59a 
NA,  V,  600 
extra,  v,  59a 
X  :5-Diaminonaphthaleiie-3:  7-disulphomc  add.  vi, 

124 
i:  8-Diaminoiiaphtbalene-3:6-di8tilphonicacid,vi, 

X24 

1 : 4-Diaininonaphthalene-6-sulphonic  add,  vi.  224 
Diaminophenols,  VI.  105 
Diaminotoluenes.     See  Tdu^ene-diomines. 
Diamlnotriphenylmethane  dyestufft.     See  under 

Colouring  matters, 
Diamogene  blue  G.  v.  592 

slcy  blue  N,  v.  600 
Diamond  black,  v.  17a,  558 
2  B.  V,  564 

flavin  G,  v.  156 

Steen,  v.  241.  278,  S70 

red  G.  V,  552 

ydlow.  V,  466  ' 

yellow  G,  v,  I54f  S8o 
R.  V,  154 
Dianil  black,  v,  188 

brown  3  G,  v,  616 

dark  blue  3  R.  v.  598 

fast  scarlet  6  BS,  v,  552 

yellow  a  R.  v.  584 
Dianisidine  blue,  v,  88    z 
Dianol  black  brown,  v,  6x2.  614 

cotton  brown  N,  v,  6x8 

olive,  V,  614 

red  a  B,  v,  196 
Dianthin.  v,  548 

B.  V,  a96 

G,  V,  304 
Dianthracene,  nz,  263 
Diaptherin,  vi,  z6o,  403 
Diaphtol,  III,  403 
Diastase,  viiz,  3 

Lintner  value  of,  Vli.  3 

method  for  the  estimation  of  starch,  i.  4ao 

preiMtration  of.  for  the  estimation  of  starch.  1. 

421 
in  yeast,  i,  21a 
Diastatic  power  of  ensjrmes,  determination  of, 
viii,  3f  689 
of  flour,  estimation  of,  i,  455 
^Diaxobensene-sulphonic  add,  v,  134 
Diaxo  black  2  B,  v,  562 
R,  V,  560 
brilliant  black  B.  v,  560 

scarlet  PR  extra,  v,  556 
fast  black  MG,  v,  562 
indigo  blue,  v,  596 
marine  blue  G,  v,  602 
Dibensylanthracene,  behaviour  of,  with   bensal 

chloride,  iii,  280 
Dibenxolylaconine.  vi,  264 
a-a'-Dibromocamphor,  iv,  207 
a-^Dibromocamphor,  iv,  209 
o-r-Dibromocamphor.  IV.  210 
Dibromo-dinitro-fluorescein,  v,  296 
Dibromogallic  add.  iii,  535 
3  :  5-Dibromopyridine,  vx,  133 


aa-Dicamphorarsenic  add,  iv,  208 
Dichloranthracene,  effect  of  solvents  on.  tn,  974 
^Dichlorethane.     See  Ethyiidene  chioridU. 
Dichlormethane.     See  MethyUme  dicUoridt. 
Didnchonidne,  vi.  500.  545 
Dicyanamide.  estimation  of.  vii.  558 
^-Diethoxyethenyldiphenylamidin,  vi,  X04 
Diethylamine,  vi,  20 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii.  353 
Diethylaniline,  vi.  88,  91.  95 
Diethylene-diamine.     See  Piperaain*,, 
Diethylhydradnes,  vi,  30 
Diethyl-acnaphthylamine.  vi,  xi6 
Digallic  add.  v,  7,  x6 
Digests  of  protdns.     See  ProUin  diggsts. 
Digitaligenin,  vii,  1x7 
Digitalin,  vii.  xi6 

colour  reactions  of,  viz,  lao 

commerdal.  vii.  z  19 
Digitalinum  Germanicum,  zz,  547 
Digitalis,  ix,  546 

i^ucosides  of,  vii,  x  16 
estimation  of,  vii,  x  19 

physiological  action  of,  viz,  xx8 

tincture,  test  for.  iz,  546 
Digitonin,  vzi,  zz8 

reactions  of,  ix,  546 
Digitonin-cholesteride,  zz,  48X 
Digitoxigenin,  vii,  xx8 
Digitoxin.  vii,  117 

colour  reactions  of,  vzi,  Z20 

and  gitalin,  separation  of,  zz,  547 
Digitoxose.  vii.  zz? 
Diglyceryl  triphthalate,  zn,  544 
Dihydroacridine,  vx.  164 
Dihydroquinoline,  vi.  155 
Dihydrospartdne,  vi.  234 
o-Dihydroxy-anthraquinone.     See  AUmarin* 
m-Dihydroxy-azobensene.  v.  135 
m-Dihydroxybensene.     See  Resorcinol. 
o-Dihydroxybensene.     See  Catechol. 
^-Dihydroxybensene.     See  Quind.  • 

Dihydroxybensenes,  ill,  335 

homologues  of.  zii,  337 
Dihydroxybensoic  adds,  isomeric,  in,  51  z 
2  : 8-Dihydroxy-i :  7-dimethylpurine.  xx.  526 
2  :  8-Dihydroxy-x  :  7  : 9-trimethyl-purine,  zx,  526 
2  : 6-Diiodo-phenol-4-sulphonic  add,  zii,  398 
Diiodo-salicylic  add,  ill,  501 
Dika  fat,  detection  of ,  as  a  substitute  for  cacao 

butter,  zz,  Z79 
Dill-apiol.  IV.  336 
Dill  oil,  IV.  249,  335.  441 
Dimethyl-acetal.  I.  268 
Dimethylamine.  vi,  zz,  Z4 

and  ammonia,  separation  and  estimation  of. 
vz,  z8 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii.  35a 
DimethyUminoasobenzene,  v.  Z35,  456 
Dimethylaniline.  vi.  89 

commercial,  vi,  91 

orange,  v.  Z38 

test  for  formalddiyde.  z.  259 
Dimethylanthracene,  in.  265 
Dimethylbensenes.     See  Xylenas, 
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Dimethylcolchic  add.  vii,  6*  8 
Dimethyl-^'^liamino-benxene,  v.  206 
Dimethylhomocatecholate«  ill,  346 
Dimethylhydrazines,  vi,  30 
Dimethyl-ketone.     See  Acetone, 
Dimethylnaphthalenes.  iii,  251 
Dimethylnaphthylammes,  vx,  zi6 
Dimethylnitrosamine,  vi,  14 
Dimethylphenosafranine.  v.  334 
I>imethyl-^-pheny]ene-diamiiie,  vi,  X07 
Dimethylpyridines,  vi,  143 
3:5  Dimethylpyrrole,  vi,  150 
DimethyUaroodne.     See  Betalne. 
I>imethylthiophen«  in,  2x1 
1:3  Dimethylxanthine.     See  Theophylline. 
3:7  Dimethylxanthine.     See  Theobfomine. 
Dinaphthylaminea.  vi,  1 16 
Dinaphthyls,  reaction  of,  with  metallic  chlorides, 

ni.  277 
Dinicotinic  add,  vi,  147 
Dinitromonochlorhydrin,  in,  575 
A:4-Dinitro-a-naphthol,  V.  125 
:9:4  Dinitn>-«r-naphthol-talphonic    add    and    its 

salts.  V.  127 
Dinitroflrlycerin.  in,  574 

Dinitrophenol,  estimation  of,  in  picric  add,  in,  583 
Dtnitroresordnol,  v.  130,  131.  570 

detection  of.  v.  447 
Dinitroso-piperasine,  vxi,  201 
Dionine,  vi,  368,  390;  ix,  500 
Diosphenol,  iv,  255,  298 
Diozin,  v,  130,  131,  463.  466.  570,  612 
4.6-Diozyparine.    Set  Xan^ine, 
Dioxysparteine,  vi.  234 
Dipalnitin.  11.  397.  398    . 
Dipentene,  iv.  17a 

bromides,  iv,  174 

dihydrochloride,  nr,  173*  182 

nitrolamines  from  nr.  175,  176 
Dipentines.     See  Terpenes, 
Diphenyl,  in,  266,  268 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  add,  in,  278 

black  base  I,  v.  566 

catechin,  G,  v,  174 

chrysoin  R  R.,  v.  174 

compound  of.  with  picric  add,  in,  275 

fast  brown  G,  v,  174 

orange  R.  R.,  v,  139 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  in,  277 
Diphenylamine,  yi.  88.  95,  205 

blue,  V.  250,  455,  463 
detection  of  v.  447 
spirit  soluble  v.  274 

orangey,  138,  145 

reaction  of,  with  nitric  add,  vi,  96 

yellow  V,  141.  145 
Diphenylaniline.  vi.  88.  97 
Diphenylene-imide.     See  CarboMol, 
Diphenylmetbane.  in.  266,  268;  v,  231 

behaviour  of,  with  benzal  chloride,  in,  280 

colouring    matters.     See    under    Colouring 
matters, 
Dipicolinic  add,  vi,  147 
Dipyridine.  vi.  134 
4:4'-(Tr)-Dipyridyl,vi.  133 


Diquinicine.  vi,  500,  545 
Direct  black  PP  extra,  v.  568 
blue  B.  V,  x86 

R,  V.  194 
brown  5  G,  v.  620 

J,  V,  x68 
bcown-yellowish  3  GO.  v.  6x8 
cotton  dyestuffs,  v.  176 
dark  brown  M.  v.  618 
deep  black  E  extra,  v.  562 

G,  V,  560 
fast  scarlet  R,  v,  553 
grey.  v.  314 
B.  V,  Z94 
R.  V.  180 
red.  V.  190 
B.  V.  178 
violet,  V,  256 

N,  V.  610 
sreUow,  V.  190  ' 
G.  V,  133 
R.  V,  582 
Disaccharides,  properties  of.  i,  286 

table  showing  the  origin  and  properties  of  the 
more  important,  i.  288 
Disalicylide.  in.  499 
Disinfecting  liquids,  phenolic,  in.  331 
analysis  of,  in.  333 
powders,  phenolic,  in,  308 
Dispersion,  i,  22 
Distillation,  i,  z8 

destructive,  in,  xx,  15 
fractional,  i.  x8 
under  reduced  pressure,  i.  2Z 
Ditaine,  vi,  547 
Ditamine,  vi,  547 
Diterebentyl,  iv,  39 
Diterpenes,  iv.  163,  187 
Diterpilene,  rv.  187 

Dithio-diamino-dilactic  add.     See  Cystin. 
Dithion.  ni.  501 

Di-thio-salicylic  acid  and  its  salts,  in,  50X 
Diuretin.  m,  491;  vi.  594 
Divi-divi,  v,  35 

analjrsis  of,  v,  67,  102 
dftoomposition  products  of,  v.  55 
reactions  of.  v.  42.  50 
Doebner's  violet,  v,  239 
Doegling  oil.     See  Sperm  oil,  Arctic, 
Dog-fennel  oil,  iv,  441 
Dog  fish  oil,  II,  223 
Dolphin  oil,  n.  242 
Domingo  alizarin  black  B,  v.  566 
brown  B,  v,  620 
blue-black  LW,  v.  566       ^ 
chrome  black  PP,  v,  566 
yellow  G.  v,  586 
Double  brilliant  scarlet  G,  3  R.  v,  152 
green,  v,  259 
refraction,  i,  41 
scarlet,  v.  170 
extra  S,  v,  152 
Doughing  test  for  flour,  i,  454 
Dracoalban,  iv.  6 
Dracoresene,  xv,  6 
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Dracoresinotannol.  iv,  4 
Dragendorff's  reagent  for  aUcaloidt,  vi,  X90 
Dragon's  blood  resin,  iv,  Z3.  15.  |6a;  zx.  310 
Dreaper's  volumetric  copper  process  for  tannin 

assay,  v,  70 
Driers  for  oils,  11.  358 

resinate.     See  ResinaU  driers. 
Drip  oils,  testing  of,  ix,  a6i 
Dry  yeast.     See  Yeasty  dry. 
Drying  oils.     See  OUs,  drying, 
Duatol  black  3  B,  v,  56a 

bordeaux  B,  v,  556 
Duboisine.     See  Hyoscyamine, 
Dulcine.  vi,  104;  vxi,  30a 
Jso-Duridine,  vi,  74 
Durophenine  brown,  v,  3x4 

V,  V,  614 
Dvorkowitsch's  method    for  the  estimation  of 

caffeine  in  tea,  vi,  608 
Dyed  fibres.     See  Pibru^  dy«d. 
Dyes.  V.  1x5 

adjective,  v,  zx8 

classification  of,  v.  119 

f ormuls  and  lettering  of,  v,  X46,  158 

substantive,  v,  xx? 

See  also  Colouring  matters. 
Dynamite,  application  of  the  Abel  test  to,  xzi,  6oa 

glycerin.     Set  Glycerin,  dynamite. 
Dyslysin,  vii,  4x7 


Barthnut  oil.     See  Arachis  oil. 

Easton's  syrup,  ix,  518 

Ebler's  method  for  the  estimation  of  hydrasine. 

vx,  a6 
Eboli  blue  aR,  v,  598 

green  T,  v,  57* 
Ebonite,  iv,  143 

analysis  of,  iv,  144 
Ecgonine,  vi,  337 
Echitamine,  vi,  547 
Echitenine,  vi,  547 
Eclipse  brown,  v,  376 
B,  V,  6x8 
green  G,  v.  S74 
red,  V,  X9a 

(Geigy).  V.  380 
yellow  (Geigy),  v,  376 
3  G,  V,  586 
Edestin,  vxii,  109 
Edible  pastes,  viix,  zoa 
Eggalbumin,  viii,  433 

amino-adds  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of, 

yiii,  ao 
estimation  of,  xx,  6a  i 
oU,  If,  a03;vill,  435 
powder,  analysis  of,  vizi,  a38 

preparation  of  crystalline,  viil,  67 
proteins,  viii,  433 
-white,  viu,  43a 

hen  and  duck,  distinction,  between,  ix,  6a i 
•yoUc,  VIII.  435 

commercial,  analysis  of,  viix,  436 
preparation  of  lecithin  from,  vii,  a8i 


Eggs,  vin,  43a;  DC  6ao 

analysis  of,  viii,  448 

bacteriological  examination  o£,  vni.  450 

carp's,  composition  of.  viii,  460 

cold  storage,  vixi,  441 
analysis  of,  viii,  446 
bacteriological  examination  of.  vm,  451 

in  commerce,  vin,  438.  445 

composition  oi,  viii,  439,  446 

desaocated,  vxii,  449 

estimation  of  phosphorus  in.  ix.  6x  z 

f  rosen,  viu,  449 
Btcosylene,  ix,  3a8 
Eikonogen,  vi,  ia6 
Elaidic  add,  11,  405 
Elaidin  reaction  for  fixed  oils,  n,  39 

test  for  olive  oil,  n,  116 
Elastin.  vixi,  91 1  631 
sfElaterin,  vii,  158 
Elder  otto  oil,  xv.  443 
Elecampane  oil,  iv,  443 
Elemi.  xv.  96 

African,  xx,  318 

Manila,  xv,  96;  ix,  3x8 

oil,  IV.  44a 

methoxyl  number,  iv,  94a 
Elemic  add.  rv,  5 
Ellagic  add,  v,  a3;  ix.  385 
Ellagitannic  add,  v,  7»  23 
Elliott  dosed  oil-tester,  m,  124 
Eloemargaric  acid,  11,  155 
Emerald  green,  v,  374 
Emetine,  vii,  39*  n,  54' 

salts  of,  VII,  39;  DC,  543 
Bmulsin,  vixx,  6 

Emulsion,  separation  of  liquid  and  oil  in  an,  a.  6 
Endotryptase  in  yeast,  i,  aia 
Endosine,  iii,  557 
Engler*s  closed  oil-tester,  iii,  za6 

viscosimeter.  iii,  154 
Bnsymes,  viii,  x;  xx,  591 

action  of,  on  glucosides,  x,  391 

classification  of.  vixi,  x 

determination   of    the    diastatic    power  of. 
VIII,  5 

estimation  of,  vnx,  7,  689 

extraction  of,  viii,  i 

measurement  of  the  activity  of.  viii,  a.  7 

of  meat,  viii,  a90 

proteodastic,  viix,  9.  49  z 

measurement  of  the  activity  of.  vxn,  xo 

in  yeast,  x,  an 
Eosin.  V.  46a,  469.  S47 

A.  V,  a95.  30a,  540 

B.  V,  a95.  296 
10  B,  V,  397.  306 
BB,  V.  a97 

BN,  V,  396,  303 
BW,  V,  396 
blue  shade,  v.  99^ 
bluish.  V,  304 

C.  V,  a95 
DH,  V,  395 
DHV,  V.  396 

3  G,  GGP.  V.  395 
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Sosin.  GCPt  G  extra,  v,  30a 

J,  V.  296,  304 

3  J.  4  J.  V,  395.  30a 

J  J  P.  V.  295 

KS,  V,  295 

orange,  v,  295 

S,  V.  297 

salmon  pink,  v.  295 

acarlet.  v,  296,  450 
B,  V.  296,  30a 
BB,  V,  296 

soluble,  V,  295 

spiiit,  V,  297.  304.  463 

water  soluble,  v,  29$ 

yellowiah,  v,  295i  302 
Bosins,  detection  of,  v.  445.  448 

reactions  of,  v,  297 
Bpiguanine,  vii,  322.  334 
Brdmann's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  aoo 
Brepein,  viii,  9 
Brgosterol.  11,  487,  488 
Ergot,  alkaloids  of,  Vli.  16;  DC,  537 
estimation  of,  vxi,  22 
physiological  action  of.  vii,22 

detection  of,  in  flour,i.458;  vii,  23 

estimation  of,  in  flour,  vii.  23 
Brgothioneine,  vix.  20 
Bigottnine,  vii.  x6,  20 
Bfgotozine,  vii,  x6,  17 

hydrochloride,  vxx.  Z9 

phosphate,  vil,  z8 

physiological  action  of,  Vix,  2a 

salts  of,  VXI,  x8 
Erica,  v,  374 

B,  V,  546 
Btigeron  oil,  xv,  44a 
Brio-chrome  black,  T,  v.  564 

blue  BR,  V,  598 

blue  black  B,  v,  568 

crown  R,  v,  616 

red  B,  v.  SS2 

violet  3  B,  V,  608 

yellow  OR,  v,  584 
Briocyanine  A,  v,  274 
Briodictyon  oil,  xv,  44a 
Brioglaucine,  v,  240,  243 

A,  V,  274.  598 
Brioviridine  B,  v,  576 

Bruca  sativa  seed  oil,  u,  69t  laz 

Brythrin,  v,  462 

methyleosin,  v,  304 

Brythrodeztrin,  x,  427 

and  gums,  distinction  between,  x,  439 
reaction  of,  with  iodine,  x.  420.  428 
and  starch,  distinction  between  action  of 
iodine  on,  x,  420 

Erythroresinotannol,  xv,  4 

Erythrosin,  V,  296,  462,  540.  547;  XX,  453 

B.  V,  296.  297t  304.  306 
BB,  V,  297 

D,  V.  296,  304 
detection  of,  v,  445 
G,  v.  296,  304 

separation  of,  from  the  other  coal*tar  colours 
in  meat  products,  vixx,  383 


Bseramine,  vix.  29 
Bseridine,  vxx,  29 

and  eserine,  distinction  between,  vxi.  29 
Eserine,  vxi,  24;  xx,  536 
blue,  VII,  25 

and  eseridine,  distinction  between,  vxx,  29 
salts  of,  VII,  28 
Esparto   fibres,   microscopic   appearance   of,   in 

paper,  x,  475 
Essence  of  bitter  almonds,  iii,  426 
of  camphor,  xv,  196 
of  peppermint,  xv,  375 
of  vanilla,  iix,  5ao 
Essences,  estimation  of  alcohol  in.  1,  129;  iv,  102 

in  sweets,  l.  358 
Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  1,  255 
of  cinnamon,  x,  255 
of  cloves,  X,  255 
of  cumin,  i,  255 
of  meadow-sweet,  I,  255 
in  tea,  estimation  of.  vi.  628 
oils,  IV,  2X7.  303;  DC,  334 
adulteration  of,  iv,  245 
analysis  of.  xv,  222.  224 
classification  of.  iv.  2x9 
colouring  matters  in,  iv,  252 
composition  of.  iv.  2x8 
condensation   of  the   aldehydes   of.   with 

acetone,  rv,  238 
constituento  of,  iv,  252.  43 1 
cyclic  terpene  alcohols  occurring   in,   iv, 

254.  277 
detection  of  alcohol  in,  iv.  246 
of  chloroform  in.  iv,  247 
of  citral  in,  iv,  271 
of  cymene  in,  iv,  165 
of  esters  in,  ix,  330 
of  ethyl  citrate  in,  xx,  33  < 
of  geraniol  in,  xv,  260 
of  glyceryl  acetate  in,  ix,  33a 
of  methyl  anthranilate  in.  xv,  363 
of  oil  of  turx>entine  in.  rv,  247 
of  phenols  in,  xv,  226 
of  sulphur  compounds  in,  xv.  224 
of  terpinyl  acetate  in,  ix,  331 
determination  of  the  carbonyl  numbers  of, 

IV,  236 
of  the  iodine  value  of,  iv,  239 
of  methosyl  numbers  of,  iv,  240 
distillation  of,  iv,  221,  222,  247 
estimation  of  alcohol  in,  rv,  247 
of  alcohols  in,  xv,  227*  xx,  328 

open-chain  alcohols  in,  xv,  264 
of  aldehydes  in,  xv,  231;  xx,  336 

by  Doebner*s  reaction,  xv,  238 
of  cinnamic  aldehyde  in,  xx,  336 
of  citral  in,  iv,  270;  xx,  337 
of  citronellal  in,  rv,  269.  270 
of  esters  in,  xv,  230;  xx,  333 
of  eugenol  in,  xv,  294 
of  free  acids  in,  xv,  225 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  in,  xv,  225;  xx,  325 
of  ketones  in,  xv,  231 
of  linalol  in,  ix,  328 
of  methyl  anthranilate  in,  iv,  363 
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Essential  oils,  estimation  of  phenols  in,  rv,  226; 
DC.  337 
of  thymol  in,  DC,  327 
extraction  of,  rv,  217 

formation  of  semicarbazones  from,  rv,  235 
hydrocarbons  of,  xv,  163;  ix,  324 
ketones  in,  iv,  189.  231,  256 
methozyl  numbers  of,  DC,  240 
optical  activity  of,  rv,  220,  242 
oxygenated  constituents  of,  iv,  221 
pharmacopoeial    characters   of   (America). 
IV.  250 
(Great  Britain),  iv,  249 
phenols  and  phenolic  ethers  in,  iv,  255.  2B7 
properties  of,  rv,  2x9.  43  x 
refractive  indices  of,  xv,  220,  243;  ix,  339 
sesquiterpene  alcohols    occurring    in,    xv, 

286 
solubility  of,  iv,  221,  248 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  220,  430,  433 
sulphur  compounds  in,  xv,  257,  299 
terpeneless,  xv,  429r  430 
Esters,  x.  231 

estimation  of,  in  essential  oils,  iv,  230 
in  potable  spirits,  x.  X95 
in  wood  naphtha,  x,  lox 
examination  of,  x,  236 
fruit,  saponification  of,  I,  235 
hydrolysis  of,  x,  232 
mixtures  of.  x,  233 

examination  of,  i,  235 
in  oils  and  fats,  table  of  saponification  equiva- 
lents and  values  of.  ix,  17 
physical  properties  of.  i.  231 
principal  boiling  x>oints  of,  x,  234 

specific  gravities  of,  i,  234 
production  of,  i,  231 
saponification  of.  i,  331 
Estragol,  xv,  291 
Estrogon  oil,  xv,  44a 
Ether.    See  Ethyl  ether, 

extract,  estimation  of,  x,  66 
nitrous,  spirit  of.    See  under  Spirit. 
residue,  complex,  separation  of  cholesterol 

from  XI.  494 
spirit  of.  I,  23  X 
Ethers,  compound.    See  Esters. 

nitrous,  i,  241 
Ethoxylupanine  dihydrobromide,  ix,  482 
dihydroiodide,  DC,  482 
thiocyanate,  ix,  482 
/l-Ethoxynaphthalene.     See  fi-lfaphthol  ethyl  ether. 
Ethyl  acetate,  estimation  of,  in  the  commercial 
liquid,  I.  23B 
boiling  point  of,  I,  237 
commercial,  analysis  of,  i,  237 

impurities  in,  i,  237 
physical  properties  of,  i,  237 
preparation  of,  i,  236 
specific  gravity  of,  i,  237.  238 
acid  violet  S  4  B,  v,  608 
Ethyl  alcohol,  i,  1x0 

boiling  point  of,  i,  i  xo 

British  Pharmacopoeia  standards  for,  i.  Ill 

commercial,  examination  of,  i,  1x2 


Ethyl  alcohol,  denatured,  detection   of  pyridii^ 
in.  VI,  136 
estimation  of  cmde  benzene  in.  i.  iij 
detection  of,  i,  1 14 
in  commercial  chloroform,  i,  278.  ^79 
chloroform  in  the  presence  of  large  quan- 
tities of,  I,  274 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  346 
ci  ether  in,  i,  229 

of  methyl  alcohol,  in  the  presence  of ,  ix,  i 
of  water  in,  i,  no 
in  wood  naphtha,  i,  X03 
estimation  of,  i,  xis 
in  aqueous  solution  by  the  f  reesing-i>otnt 

method,  x,  129 
by  the  boiling-point  method,  x,  126;  ix.  4 
in  commercial  chloroform,  i.  278,  279 
in  essences,  i,  xo2.  129 
in  ftisel  oil.  i.  130 

of  methyl  alcohol,  in  the  presence  of.  ix.  i 
in  the  presence  of  fixed  matters,  i.  124 
tmaU  quantities  of,  in  ether,  x,  339 
in  tinctures,  xv.  102,  129 
and  proof  spirit,  calculation  of  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  of.  x,  123 
separation  of  camphor  from,  xv,  200 
solidification  of,  x,  ixo 
specific  gravity  of,  i,  ixo 
United    States   Pharmacopoeia   standards 

for.  I,  112 
and  water,  mixtures  of,  alteration  of  q>e- 
cific    gravity  with    temperature,    i. 
122 
estimation  of  alcohol  in,  x,  1x5 
table  of  specific  gravities  of,  x.  1x5 
in  wines,  I,  183 
aldehyde.    See  Acetaldehyde. 
bensoate,  m,  416 
blue.  v.  251 
bromide,  I,  348 
butyrate,  I,  523 

formation  of,  from  butter  fat,  i,  $33 
carbamate,  i,  248;  vii,  287 
assay  of,  i,  349 
tests  for  purity  of,  i,  349 
chloride,  i,  347;  DC,  x8 
boiling  point  of,  i,  347 
detection  of,  in  commercial  chlorofonn,  i, 

277 
ethyl  alcohol  in  commercial,  i,  348 
specific  gravity  of,  i,  247 
cinnamate,  iix,  439 

citrate,  detection  of,  in  essential  oils,  xx,  ai 
dithiocarbonates.    See  XaiUhates. 
eosin,  v,  297,  304 
ether,  x,  227;  xx,  18 
anhydrous,  x,  228 
boiling  point  of,  x,  337 
commercial,  x.  228 
detection  of  alcohol  in.  i.  239 
of  ethyl  nitrite  in,  x.  231 
when  mixed  with  chloroform,  i,  378 
estimation  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  is 

I.  329 
impurities  in,  i,  330 
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Bthyl  alcohol,  pbytical  properties  of.  i,  aa? 

preparation  of,  i*  227 

q;>ecific  gravity  of,  x,  aa? 
formate,  formation  of,  i,  sao 
green,  v,  342,  260,  274,  276 
hydrasine.  vi,  29 

hydrogen  sulphate,  preparation  of.  i.  239 
morphine,  vx,  390;  ix,  500 
nitrite,  i,  241 

detection  of,  in  ether,  i.  331 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  i.  346 

determination  of,  in  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 

I.  345 
preparation  of,  1, 342 
properties  of,  l,  242 
oleate,  11,  4x2 
orange,  v,  458 
oxide.    See  Btkyi  itktr. 
purple,  V,  461,  606 

6  B,  V,  376 
steArate,  n,  40Z 
sulphates,  i,  239 
sulphuric  acid,  I,  040 
Ethylamine,  vi,  ii,  20 

as  a  putrefacti^  t>ase.  vxx,  345 
Bthylamines,  vi,  19 
Bthylaniline,  vi.  88,  91 
Bthyl-benzaconine,  vx,  265 
Ethylene  blue,  v,  354 

dichloride,  detection  of,  in  commercial  chloro- 
form, I,  277 
and   ethylidine   chloride,    distinction   be- 
tween, I,  248 
lactic  acid,  vu,  451 
Bthylene-diamine,  vii,  196 
Bthylene-ethenyl-diamlne,  vii.  20 x 
Bthylldene  chloride,  i,  348 

and  chloroform,  distinction  between,  i,  348 
and  ethylene  dichloride,  distinctions  between, 
I.  248 
Bthylpirridines.  vx,  144 
^Bucaine,  detection  of,  ix,  495 
Bncaines,  tests  for  cocaine  in  the  presence  of,  vi. 

334 
BucalyptoL    See  Cituoi. 
Eucalyptus  oils,  iv,  344, 349,  350, 336.  44^:  oc.  359 

composition  of,  iv,  336.  341.  343 

detection  of  phellandrene  in,  iv,  339 

estimation  of  cineol  in,  iv,  339;  ix,  359 

varieties  of,  xv,  343 
Bucarvone,  iv,  3x6 
Budesmic  acid,  iv,  343 
Eudesmol,  xv,  341.  342;  ix,  343 
Eugallol,  in,  538 
Eugenol,  iv,  355,  391.  393 

in  clove  oil,  xv,  330,  331 

detection  of.  in  oil  of  cinnamon,  iii.  444 

estimation  of.  iv.  394 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  343 

production  of  vanillin  from,  iii,  s^S 
<so-BugenoI.  it,  394 
Eugenyl  benzoate,  ixi,  4x6 
Buphorin,vi.  87 
Euquinine.  ix.  Si9 
Burhodines.  v.  319,  330 

49 


Eurhodols,  v,  321 

Eutectic  mixtures  in  fatty  acids,  xi.  387 

Euxanthic  acid,  vxx,  395,  396 

Ewer's  method  for  estimation  of  starch  in  cereals. 

IX,  76 
Exoelsin,  vxxi,  109 

Explosive  gelatin,  examination  of.  iii.  604 
Explosives,  iii,  559 

Abel  heat  test  for,  ni,  595 
modification  of,  iix,  6x3 
precautions  in  applying,  in,  6od 
United  States  directions  for.  iii,  603 
composite,  xxi,  59X 
composition  of.  xix.  590 
detection  of  nitrocellulose  in,  iii.  56a 
of  mercury  in,  ixi.  608 
of  metallic  mercury  in,  in,  6zo 
of  nitroglycerin  in,  in,  571 
of  picric  acid  in.  in.  578 
estimation  of  nitrocellulose  in,  in.  563 
of  nitroglycerin  in,  in,  S73 
of  picric  acid,  in,  in,  578 
explosion  test  for,  ixx,  614 
fume  tests  for,  in,  6x2 
German  135"  test  for,  xii,  6x3 
Outtmann's  test  for.  in.  61  a 
nitroglycerin,  moisture  in,  in,  592 
propellant.  in,  559 
8pica*s  test  for,  ni,  6x2 
stability  tests  for,  in,  594 
U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  1x5**  test  for,  ni.  6x6 
Vieille  test  for,  in,  612 
Waltham  Abbey  silvered  vessel  test  for,  in, 

6x4 
Will  test  for.  in.  615 


Fabrics  dyed,  estimation  of  indigo  in.  v,  402 

general  reactions  of  dyes  for,  v,  539 
Fahrenheit   and    Centigrade   degrees,    table    of 

comparison  of,  in,  619 
Fahrion's  method  for  the  examination  of  oxidised 

oils,  II,  367 
Fanto*s  method  for  the  estimation  of  glycerol  in 

oils  and  fats,  n,  477 
Famesol,  ix,  34a.  343 
Past  add  blue  R,  v,  308 

green  BB  extra,  v.  576 
ponceau,  v,  156 
scarlet,  v,  156 
violet  B,  A  3  R.  v.  308 
10  B.  v,  606 
aso-granat,  v,  174 
black,  V,  346 
B,  V,  333,  380 

BS,  V,  223 

blue,  V,  353,  370,  461 
B,  V,  327 

2  B  for  cotton,  v,  342 
black,  v,  346 
greenish,  V,  3^7 
R,  V.  327.  330 
RR,  V.  327 
in,  R,  V,  34Z 
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Fast  acid,  bluish-violet,  v.  606 
hrowti.  V,  'I63,  z66.  6x0 

3  B.  V,  zsa,  6x0 

(Ba3rer),  v.  166 

G.  V,  163,  166 

N,  V.  Z48,  IS9 

RG,  V.  610 
cotton,  blue,  B,  v,  342 

R,  RR.  3  R»  crystals,  v,  341 
green,  v,  241,  376,  278,  570 

bluish.  V,  462 
extra  (bluish),  v,  276 

G,  V,  348 

M.  V,  346 

S,  V,  274 
light  green,  v,  57a 

yellow  G,  v,  586 
marine  blue,  v,  341 

BM.  V,  348 

G.v,  348 

GM.  V,  343.  348 

MM.  V.  341 

RM.  V.  341.  348 
myrtle  green.    See  DiHttroresoreiuol, 
neutral  violet,  v,  461 

B.  V,  330 
new  blue  for  cotton,  v.  336 
ponceau,  v,  174 

B.  V,  170,  540 

2  B.  V,  170 
red,  V,  452 

A.  V,  ISO.  546 

B,  V,  15a.  156,  546 
BT,  V,  isa.  546 

C,  V,  150,  546 

D.  V,  xso,  546 
B.  V,  15  a.  546 

scarlet,  v,  i6a,  170 
violet,  V,  604 

B.  V,  17a,  546 

10  B,  V,  a76 

R,  V,  17a,  546 
wool  green  (Kalle),  v,  a76 
yellow,  V.  138,  144.  145.  458 

extra,  v,  138 

N,  V,  138,  466 

R.  V,  138,  Z4X.  144 
Pats,  adds,  free  in,  11.  9 
alcoholysts  of,  11,  13 

analysis  of,  by  saponification,  11.  14;  DC,  xx8 
animal  and  vegetable,  identification  of.  xi,  71, 

89 
artificially  coloured,  removals  of    dyestuff 

from,  II,  10 
bromine  substitution  value  for.  11,  27 

thermal  method  for  the  determination  of 
the  unsaturation  of.  u,  60 
value  for,  11,  a6;  ix,  xx8 
classification  of,  ii,  64 
according  to  their  saponification  values. 

XI.  17 
cold,  saponification  of,  ix,  16 
commercial,  separation  of,  by  pressure,  11,  7 
constitution  of,  11,  7;  ix.  1x8 
critical  temperature  of,  solution  of,  11,  63 


Pats,  detection  of,  cholesterol  in.  n.  iiS 
mineral  adds  in,  ix,  75 
phytosterol  in,  ix.  zi8 
determination   of  the  acetyl  value  of  n,  33; 

IX,  I2X 

add  value  of,  11,  9 

the  Rdchert  value  for.  11.  22 

with  Wollney*s  modifications,  ix,  33 
solidification  point  by  the  A.    O.  A.  C. 
method,  xi.  56 
Shukoff*8  method,  xi.  57 
Wolfbaner's  method,  11.  57 
Spedfic  gravity  of,  i.  15 
Hager's  method,  11.  48 
distinction  between  various,  b/  the  criticsl 
temperature  of  solution.  11.  63 
Valenta  test,  11,  62 
electrical  conductivity  of,  xi.  45 
estimation  of,  11,  4 
in  butter,  11,  307 
condensed  milk,  vixx,  213 
cream,  viix,  187 
in  flour,  i,  454 
glycerol  in,  zx,  477;  xx,  222 
the  iodine  value  of,  by  Wij's  method,  ti. 

3z;  IX,  Z20 
in  milk,  vill,  148 
examination  of,  for  foreign  matters,  11.  74 
extraction  of,  xx,  3;  xx,  117 
fatty  adds  from  xx,  Z9,  75;  xx.  xi8 
heat  ol  combustion  of.  11,  45 
Hehner  value  for.  11.  20 
hydrolysis  of,  11,  zo 
identification  of,  11.  84 

by  spedfic  gravity,  xx,  87 
iodine  values  for.  xx,  29.  392;  xx,  zi8.  120 
melting  x>oints  of,  11.  51 

determination  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  method. 

n.  54 
formation  of  an  electric  carcuit,  11.  54 
properties  of.  ix,  z 
proportion  of  adds  and  glycerol  obtsined 

from,  IX,  xa 
refractive  power  of,  xx,  42 
saponification  of,   with  alcoholic  aUcsli.  11. 

13;  IX,  zz8 
softening  point  of,  U,  S3 
solidifying  points  of,  zx.  $1 

determination  by  Dalican's  method,  11,  S5 
determination  by  Pinkenes  method,  n,  S^ 
solubilities  of,  11,  6z 

in  gladal  acetic  add.  xx.  62 
spedfic  gravity  of.  11,  46 
table  of  the  iodine  values  of,  xx.  3  a 
Rdchert- Meissl  values  for,  xi,  26 
of  the  true  acetyl  value  of.  11.  3s 
values  obtained  for,  with  the  oleorefru> 
tometer,  11,  44 
titer  test  for.  11.  s6 
Valenta  test  for,  11,  62 
yields  of.  from  different  seeds  and  nuts,  0. 4 
See  also  Oils,  fixed. 
Fatty  adds,  i.  5x4 

acetyl  value  of,  11,  3a,  389 
eutectic  mixtures  in,  xi,  387 
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Patty  acids,  examination  of,  in  fats,  dc,  1 18 
higher,  11.  371 

combtning  weights  of,  11,  379,  380 
constants  for.  11,  379.  380 
estimation  of,  by  Kdttstorfe's  method,  11. 
n.  377 
by  means  of  Hiebl's  solution.  11,  378 
by  titration,  zi,  376 
from    the    melting    and    solidifying 

points,  II,  379 
without  sexMration,  11.  376 
melting  points  of,  11,  379*  380,  381*  386 
recognition  of,  n,  376 
solidifying  points  of,  n,  379t  380,  381 
specific  gravity  of,  11,  379 
iodine  values  of,  li,  391,  392;  ix,  lao 
mean  molecular  weight  of,  11.  378 
mixed,  estimation  of  stearic  add  in,  11,  393 
separation  of,  n.  381,  ix,  185 

by  the  melting  point,  li,  388.  389 
and  oils,  separation  of,  li,  83,  395 
properties  of,  11,  375 
and  resin  acids,  separation  of,  11,  77*  395; 

IV.  30,  33.  73 
saturated  and  unsaturated,  separation  of,  ii, 

393 
oils,  detection  of  rosin  oil  in,  iv.  44 
estimation  of  ,in  mineral  lubricating  oil.  iii.  169 
and  hydrocarbon  oils,  separation  of,  11.  z8 
Pefaling's  solution,  preparation  of,  i.  318 

modified,  for  the  examination  of  urine  i,  395 
use  of  for  estimation  of  sugars  gravimetri- 

csUy*  1. 333 

volumetrically,  i,  3x9 
Pellic  add,  vii,  416 
Fenchene,  iv,  168,  183;  oc,  325 
Penchone,  iv,  an 
Penchyl  alcohol,  iv,  279;  oc,  343 
Fennel  oil,  iv,  44a;  ix,  360 
Penton  rubber,  iv,  15a 
Penton's  test  for  carboh3rdrates,  i.  30a 
Fermented  milk.    See  under  Milk. 
Pern-tannin,  v,  7 
Ferric  acetate,  i,  51a 

tincture  of,  z,  5za 
ammonium  dtrate,  i,  567 
bensoate,  iii,  ^5 
carbonyl  ferricyanide,  vii,  53a 
dtmte,  I,  566 
salicylate,  ni,  488 
Perricyanides,  vn,  524 
detection  of,  vn,  537 

estimation  of,  viz,  528  ' 

in  the  presence  of  cyanides,  thiocyanates 
and  ferrocyanides,  vii,  55a 
Fertocyanides,  vzi,  503 
carbonyl,  zx,  588 
detection  of,  viz,  509 

cyanides  in  the  presence  of,  vii,  510 
estimation  of,  vzz,  510;  zx.  588 
in  cjranide  solutions,  vzz,  491 
in  the  presence  of  thiocyanates.  cyanides 

and  ferricyanides,  vzz,  55^ 
in  soda-lyes,  viz,  513 
in  spent  gas  purifying  mass,  vzz,  515 


Ferrous  acetate,  I,  -5x2 
ferricyanide,  viz,  526 
lactate,  vu,  446 

thiocjranate,  preparation  of  and  use  as  an  in- 
dicator in  the  Soxhlet's  method  of  esti- 
mating sugars,  z,  32a 
Ferrum  tartaratum,  l,  553 
Perulic  add,  ziz,  448 

occurrence  oi,  in  resins,  zv,  3 
Feverfew  oil,  zv,  443 
Fibres,  animal,  vzzz,  63a 

identification  of  dyestuffs  on,  v,  489 
crude,  estimation  of,  z,  66,  70,  437 

of  cellulose,  lignin  and  cutin  in.  i.  437 
detection  of  alisarin  and  its  allies  in,  v,  aas 
dyed,  chemical  examination  of,  v.  485;  zx,* 
4x9 
physical  examination,  v,  48a;  zx,  4x9 
test  of  the  fastness  of  dyes  in.  v.  48a;  zx, 
4x9 
estimation  of  furfural  from,  i.  437 
in  paper,  z,  478 

red-dyed,  examination  of,  v,  486 
vegetable,  identification  of  dyestuffs  on,  v, 
5X6 
Fibrinogen,  vzzz,  91 
Fibrinoglobultn,  vzii,  91 
Fibroids,  viiz,  63  x 
Fibroin,  vzu,  635 

Finkener*s  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
solidification  points  of  fats  and  oils,  iz,  56 
Pix^-cone  oil,  zv,  443 
Firmitas,  vzu,  349 
Pirseed  oil.    See  Pine  nut  oU. 
Fish,  vzzz,  457;  zx,  6a  x 

analyses  of  varieties  of,  viii.  461 
cooked,  analyses  of.  viiz,  458 
cured,  vzzz,  465 

flesh,  composition  of,  vzzz,  457;  ix,  6a x 
muscle,  partition  of  nitrogen  in,  zx,  6a  x 
oils,  zz,  aax,  aa3,  aa6 

detection  of,  in  olive  oil,  iz,  zx8 
in  linseed  oil,  xz,  340 
in  rape  oil,  iz,  Z30 
in  vegetable,  oils,  ix,  Z89 
Pish-roe,  analysis  of,  vzzz,  460 
Fixed  oils.    See  OU^,  fixtd. 
Flaked  barley,  composition  of,  z,  464 
Flash  powders,  photographic,  zii,  6x7 
Flavaniline,  v,  359t  366,  457 
detection  of,  v,  445 
S,  V,  360,  366 
Flavanthrene  R,  v,  586 
Plavasol,  V,  580 
Plaveosine,  v,  362,  364,  36ft 
Flavin,  v,  41  a,  578 
Plavindine,  v,  387 
Plavinduline,  v,  330 
Plavophenin,  v,  X77f  178 
Plavopurpurin,  v,  a  13,  ax 8,  463 

and  alisarin,  distinction  between,  v,  215 
anthropurpurin,  distinctions  between,  v,  2x4 
detection  of,  v,  447 
Flavoring  extracts,  colouring  matters,  v,  655 
Pleabane  oil,  iv,  443 
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Flesh,  changes  in,  following  death,  viii,  308 
constituents,  separation  of.  vii,  3x8 
isolation  of  xanthine  bases  from,  vxi,  326 
Ploridn.  II.  i6s 
Flour,  I.  454;  DC,  593 

adulteration  of,  i,  456 
analysis  of.  I,  454 
cold  water  extract  of.  x,  455 
comparison  of  varieties  of.  i,  453 
detection  of  alum  in,  i,  457 

of  bleaching  agents  in.  i,  461 

of  copper  sulphate  in.  i.  457 

of  ergot  in.  i.  458;  vii,  33 

of  maise  in,  i,  46a 

of  potato  flour  in,  i,  463 

of  rice  flour  in,  i,  463 

of  sawdust  in.  i,  463 
determination  of  the  strength  of,  vm,  99 
doughing  test  for,  i,  454 
estimation  of  acidity  of,  x.  455 

of  ash  in,  i,  454 

of  diastatic  power  of,  i.  455 

ci  ergot  in,  vii,  33 

of  fat  in,  I,  454 

of 'gliadin  in,  i,  455;  vm,  lox 

of  gluten  in.  i,  454;  vm,  99 

of  moisture  in,  x,  454;  ix,  593 

of  starch  in,  l,  454 
gluten,  vxii,  103 

test  for,  X,  454 
Logwood  test  for  ahxm  in,  x,  457 
mineral  constituents  of,  l  456;  ix,  593 
potato,  detection  of,  in  wheat  flour,  i,  463 
ratio  of  gliadin  to  total  gluten  in  varieties  of, 

1.455 

separation  of  plaster  of  Paris  from,  i,  458 

strength  of,  x,  453 

wheaten,  detection  of  other  flours  in,  t,  461 

and  oat  meal,  analjrsis  of  a  mixture  of.  i,  418 
Flours,  analyses  of,  x,  453 

mixed,  i.  461 
Fluavil,  IV,  6.  158 

Flucldger's  test  for  aloes,  vii.  145,  146 
Flttoran  and  its  dyestuffs,  v,  386 
Fluoranthene,  xii,  367.  369 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  add,  ixx,  379 

compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  m.  375 
Pluorene.  iii.  366,  369 

behaviour  of.  with  chromic  acid,  iii,  378 

compound  of,  with  picric  add,  11 1.  375 
Fluorescdn,  iii.  338.  S46.  547;  v,  390.  457.  S46 

constitution  of,  v,  387.  393 

production  of,  from  glyceryl  phthalate,  xn, 

544 

substitution  derivatives  of.  v.  393 

uranin.  v,  304 
Fluorescence.  I,  40 
Fluorescent  blue,  v,  343,  346,  467 

resorcin  blue,  v,  343 
Pluorescin,  v,  391 

Fluorides,  detection  of,  in  butter,  u,  312;  viix,  690 
in  cream,  vin,  X90,  690 

estimation  of,  in  wines,  i,  X76 
Fluormethromoglobin,  vm,  543 
Foam  test  for  butter,  11,  399 


Fodders,  value  of,  viix.  93 
Foenugreek  oil,  xv,  443 
Food,  detection  of  coal-tar  colours  in,  v,  642 
of  impurities  in,  l.  75 
of  salicylic  add  in,  fix,  477 
formic  add  and  sodium  formate  as 

tives  in,  I,  53  x 
poisonous,  vu,  343 
Foods,  canned,  estimation  of  metals  in,  vxn,  340 
colouring  matters  in,  v,  633:  oc.  449 
containing    tannin,    estimation   of   salicylic 

add  in,  iii,  485 
detection  of  bensoic  add  in,  iii,  405.  410 
<^  cochineal  in,  v,  433 
of  colouring  matters  in,  v.  645.  666;  oc,  449 
of  /^•naphthol  in,  iii,  357 
of  saccharin  in.  m.  431 
estimation  of  bensoic  add  in,  xii,  413 
of  methyl  salicylate  in,  xii.  493 
d  saccharin  in.  xii,  433 
of  salicylic  add  in.  ixi,  484 
flesh,  detection  of  colouring  matters  in.  v.  649 
infants',  vnx,  333 

preservatives  in.  regulations  for.  xx.  597 
Force,  composition  of.  x.  464 
Formaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde.  sepacation  of, 
I.  364 
Bonnet's  test  for,  i,  358 
detection  of,  in  cream,  vm,  193 

in  nulk,  x,  359;  vixx,  171 
dimethylantline  test  for.  x,  359 
estimation  of,  x,  360 
methyl  alcohol  in,  x,  93 
in  milk,  vxix.  173 
formation  of.  x,  356 
fuchsin  test  for.  x.  357 
hydrochloric  acid  test  for,  i.  358 
iodometric  method  for  the  estimation  of*  i, 

361 
^naphthol  test  for,  x,  357 
oxidation  of,  x.  356 
phenol  test  for,  x,  359 
phenylhydrasine-nitroprusside  test  for.  x,  358 

influence  of  vanillin  on,  x,  360 
phlorogludnol  test  for.  x,  358 
phsrsical  properties  of,  x,  356 
resorcinol  test  for,  x,  359 ' 

influence  of  vanillin  on,  x,  360 
salicylic  add  test  for,  x,  358 
Shrewsbury-Knapp  test  for,  1,  359 
solutions,  assay  of,  i,  569 
sulphuric  acid  test,  influence  of  vanilltn  on, 

I,  360 
tests  for,  X,  357 

use  of,  as  a  food  preservative,  i,  357 
Formalin,  i.  357 

action  of.  on  casdn,  vm,  125 
Formanilide,  vx.  86 
Fonnates,  i.  530 

See  also  Pvent  substance. 
Formic  add,  i,  5x9 

and  acetic  adds,  action  of.  on  mercnrie 
chloride,  i.  530 
separation  of,  i.  521 
action  of  oxidising  agents  on,  i,  530 
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IPormic  acid,  colour  reactions  of,  i,  487 
detection  of,  in  cream,  viii,  191 
as  a  preservattve  in  food,  i,  521 
by  redaction  to  formaldehyde,  i.  521 
estimation  of.  i,  521 
in  acetic  add,  i,  494 
by  the  reduction  of  mercuric  formate,  I, 
520 
production  of,  from  oxalic  add,  i,  528 
tests  for,  DC,  97 
aldehyde.    See  PormaUthyd^, 
Formogelatin.  Viil,  600 
Pormolite,  DC,  335,  338 
Pormyl  blue  B,  v,  600 
violet,  V,  463 

4  B  S,  V,  606 

5  4  B,  V,  358,  376 
Formyl>j»-naphthalide.  Tl.  Z13 
Formyl-p-phenetidin,  vi,  104 
Poster  automatic  oil-tester,  zii.  Z3S 
Frankincense  oil,  iv,  443 

French  turpentine,  iv.  76,  80 

Preund's  add,  vi.  123 

Prdhde's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vt,  300 

a-Pructose.     See  Lavidose. 

Fruit,  canned,  tin  in,  vill,  338 

colouring  matters  from,  v,  633 

juices,  estimation  of  bensoic  add  in,  zx,  384 
of  dtric  add  in,  i,  563;  DC,  zz3 
of  malic  add  in,  DC,  98 
of  tartaric  add  in,  DC,  zo6 

products,  detection  of  artificial  colouring  in. 
VIII,  383 

sugar.     See  LaviUose. 

syrupi,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  655 

and  flowers,  candied,  colouring  matters  in, 
V.  658 
Fuchsia,  v.  334.  454 
Fuchsin  test  for  formaldehyde,  i,  357 
Puchsine.  v,  378,  473 

detection  of,  v,  449 

new.  V.  378 

S.  V.  368 
Full-cream  lactogen,  vin,  9z8 
Fuller's  earth  test  for  petroleums,  lit,  48 
Fulminate  of  mercury.     See  Mercuric  fnlminaU, 
Pulminic  add,  vu,  54Z 
Polminuric  add,  vii,  543 

Fungus  spores  in  commercial  cane  sugar,  i.  354 
Furfural,  i,  355 

estimation  of,  with  x>hlorogludnol,  i,  402 
in  potable  spirits,  i.  196 
Furfuraldehyde  test  for  sesame  oil,  11,  143 
Purse,  alkaloid  of,  vii,  13 
Fusel  oil,  determination  of,  in  spirits,  i.  518 

estimation  of  ethyl  alcohol  in,  i,  130 
Fusible  calculus,  vii,  388 
Fustet  wood,  v,  408 
Fustic,  V.  409.  634 

commerdal  prei>arations  of,  V,  4Z0 

extract,  v.  637 

old,  V.  408.  578 

young,  V,  408,  578,  634 
Pustin.  patent,  v,  463,  580 
Fustine,  v,  4ZO 


Gadolinic  add  in  cod-hver  oil,  11,  3Z4 
Gadus  histone,  viii.  91 
(^Galactan.     See  Gdoat. 
Galactose,  i,  376 

and  dextrose,  separation  of.  i,  376 

estimation  of,  i,  377 
*  formation  of  mudc  add  from.  i.  376 

mutarotation  of,  i,  376 

spedfic  rotation  of,  i,  376 
Galactose-o-methylphenylhydrasone,  i,  376 
Galafer  milk,  viii,  3z6 
Galam  butter.     See  Shta  buUtr. 
Galangal  oil,  iv,  443 
Galanilide.  iii,  535 
Galbanoresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Galbanum.  iv,  97;  dc,  3x8 

oil,  iv,  443 
Galidan  i)etrolettm,  in,  43,  50 
Gallacetophenone.  in.  438,  535 
Gallamine  blue,  v.  345,  348.  462,  59a 
Gallanilic  blue  P,  v,  463 

green,  v,  348 

indigo,  V,  348 
PS,  V,  463 

violet  BS,  V,  348,  463 
GaUanilid,  vi,  86 
Gallanol.  in,  535 
Gallasine  A,  v,  348 
Galldn.  ni.  547.  557:  v.  398,  304.  449.  463,  604 

detection  of.  v,  447 

salts  of,  v.  398 
Gallic  acid,  in,  535 

conversion  of,  into  bensoic  add.  in,  537 

derivatives  of,  and  their  use  in  medidne.  in, 

533 
detection  of,  in  commercial  gallotannic  acid« 

V.  33 
effect  of  heat  on,  zii,  526 
estimation  of,  in,  539.  531 
gallotannic  add  and  pjrrogallol,  distinctions 

between,  in,  530 
preparation  of,  in,  525 
reactions  of,  in,  528;  v,  51 
solubility  of,  ui,  526 
Gallidn,  in,  534 
Gallisin,  l,  379 
Gall-nuts,  analysis  of,  v,  35 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  v.  36 
Gallobromol,  in.  535 
Gallocyanine,  v.  344,  348,  462,  463.  604 
detection  of.  v.  447.  454 
of  logwood  in  the  presence  of,  v,  408 
Galloflavin.  v,  318.  463,  537.  578 

detection  of.  v,  447 
Gallotannic  acid,  v,  7.  16.  43 
analysis  of,  v,  33 
commercial  v,  3i 

detection  of  gallic  add  in,  v.  33 

of  impurities  in,  v,  2 1 
estimation  of  the  pure  add  in,  v.  33 
constitution  of,  v,  17;  ix,  385 
detection  of,  in  brandy,  i,  199 
estimation  c»f ,  DC,  404 
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Gallo tannic    acid,  extraction   of,   from   gall-nuts 
by  method  of  Pelouze.  v,  2 

gallic     acid     and     pyrogallol,     distinctions 
between,  in.  530 

preparation  of,  v,  a;  ix,  38s 

properties  of,  V,  19 

and  querdtannic  add,  distinctions  between, 
V,  25 

reactions  of,  v,  7,  ao.  51 

as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  187 

reduction  equivalent  of,  V,  64 

synthesis  of,  v.  16 

in  tea.     See  Tannin  in  Sea. 

in  yeast,  i,  209 
Galls.  V,  35 

analysis  of,  v,  67 
Gall-stones,  vii,  410 
Gambene  extract,  reactionB  of,  ▼•  4$ 
Gambier,  v,  4x2 

analysis  of,  v,  102 

catechins  from,  v,  28,  30 

and  catechu,  distinction  between,  V,  34 

decomposition  products  of,  v.  55 

reactions  of,  v,  43,  46 
Gambin.  v,  570,  612 

B.  V,  130 

R,  V,  130,  131,  463 

Y,  V,  130,  131.  463 
Gamboge,  v,  408,  416 
Gambogic  acid,  v,  416 
Game,  composition  of,  vni,  970 
Gardenia  oil.  nr.  443 
Garlic  oil,  iv,  443 
Garnet  B,  oxychrome,  v,  552 

lac,  IV,  67 

shades,  examination  of,  v,  5x0 
Garouille,  reactions  of,  v,  45 
Gas  liquor,  estimation  of  thiocyanates,  vn,  554 

oil,  in,  136 

apparatus  for  the  determination  of  the  gas 

value  of.  III,  X39 
candle  power  of  gas  obtained  from,  11,  140 
products  yidded  by  varieties  of,  in.  136, 

137 
Gasolene,  iii,  ixi 

Gasometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  formal- 
dehyde, I,  262 
Gastric  juice,  DC,  580 
Gas-works  tar,  analyses,  tyincal,  in,  26 

assay  of,  in,  25 

constituents  of,  in,  22,  24 

determination  of  water  in,  in,  28 

distillation  of,  in,  20,  23 

fractional  distillation  of,  in,  21 
Gaultheria.  methoxyl  number,  xv,  242 

natural,  in,  493;  ix,  305 
Gedanite.  iv,  18 
Geddah  gum,  add  from,  i,  439 
Gelatin,  vin,  91,  587.  6x4 

bacterial  decomposition  of,  vni,  598 

blasting,  application  of  the  Abel  test  to,  in, 
602 
test  for  mercury  in,  in.  609 

deavage  products  of.  vin,  594 

in  commercial  honey,  i.  385 


Gelatin,  detection  of,  ix,  605 
in  cream,  vin,  193 
in  formogelatin,  vxn,  601 
in  miUc.  vin,  x66 

dynamite,  application  of  Abel  test  to,  m.  602 

estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  vin.  414 
in  paper,  i,  477 

food,  vin,  6x6 

estimation  of  sulphurous  add  and  sulphites 
in,  vxn,  617 

and  glue,  distinctioiks  between,  vxn,  6ox 

reactions  of,  vxn,  589 

substitutes,  vin,  621 

suitability  of,  for  photographic  purposes,  vm. 
614 

tannate  of,  vnx,  590 

technical,  vxn,  6x4 

ttltramicrosoopic  structure  of,  xx,  604 

use  of,  in  tannin  analysis,  xx,  606 
Gdatones,  vnx,  595*  597 
Gelatoses,  vin,  594 
Gelose,  i,  437,  vxn,  622 

estimation  of,  i,  377 
Gdsemic  add,  vn,  34 
Gdsemine,  vn,  30 

extraction  of,  vn,  31 

and  gelseminine,  sexMration  of,  vn,  34 
Gdseminine,  vn,  30,  33 
Gelsemium,  alkaloids  of,  vix,  30 
Genisteine,  ix,  483 

salts  of,  IX,  483 
Gentian  blue  6  B,  v,  251,  284 
Gentianine,  v,  356 
Geranin,  v,  546 
Geraniol,  iv,  254,  258,  263,  267 

and  dtronellol,  separation  of,  iv,  959,  264 
in  otto  of  rose,  ix,  329 

commercial,  iv,  261 

constitution  of.  iv,  258;  oc,  34  x 

detection  of,  iv,  260 
in  rose  oil,  iv,  383 

estimation  of,  in  dtronella  oil,  xx.  328 

group,  XV,  258 
Geranium  oil,  iv,  244,  343,  443;  ix,  361 

Indian,  xv,  309,  444 
Gerhardt's  reaction  for  aceto-acetic  acid,  vn,  401 
Gerland's  process  for  the  estimation  of  tannin,v.  tp 
Geromn  135**  test  for  explodves,  in.  6x3 
Gerontine,  vn,  352 
Ghedda  wax,  xx,  268 
Ghee,  ix,  X75 
Gin,  I,  203 
Ginger,  detection  of,  in  vinegar,  i.  504 

oil,  IV,  444;  IX,  362 
Ginger-grass  oil,  iv,  304,  309:  xx,  347 
Gingili  oil.    See  Sesame  oU. 
Girofle,  v,  454 

Gitalin  and  digitoxin,  separation  of,  ix.  547 
Gitogen,  ix,  547 
Gitonin,  IX,  547 
Glacier  blue,  v,  276 
Glessite,  xv,  x8 
Gliadin,  vin,  97 

estimation  of,  in  flour,  I,  455;  vixx,  loi 

preparation  of,  i,  455 
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Olobulin  of  oil  seeds,  viii.  109 

wheat,  VIII.  97 
-Globulins,  viii.  33.  9 z 

and  albumins,  difference,  between,  viii,  33 

extraction  of.  viii,  6z 

plant,  preparation  of,  vizi,  68 

vegetable,  viii,  94 
Gloy.  I.  439 

Gluconasturtium.  vii,  106 
^Glucose.    See  Dextrose. 
Glucoee  commercial.    See  Starck'Sugar. 
Glucose-vinegar,  i.  498 
Glucoses,  z,  387.  373 
Glucoeides,  i,  391;  vn,  95;  ix.  545 

action  of  enxymes  on,  i,  391 

classification,  vii,  96 

cyanogenetic,  i,  391;  vn,  lox;  ix,  54S 
analysis  of.  i.  39a 

determination    of    the    hydrocyanic    acid 
obtainable  from,  i,  39a 

detection  of,  i.  391 

differentiation  between  a  and  0  dextroses  in, 

I.  393 

extraction  of.  i.  39z 

identification  of  sugar  present  ia,  i,  39* 

of  conifers,  vn,  99 

of  digitalis,  vii,  1x6 

of  jalap.  VII,  Z30 

of  mustard,  vii.  103 

of  poplar.  VII,  99 

of  scammony.  vii,  130 

of  strophanthus.  vn,  xix 

synthetic,  ix,  545 

table  of.  vn,  97 

of  willow,  vn.  99 
Glucoliopaolin,  vn.  xo6 
Glucuronic  acid,  I,  399 

detection  of  in  the  presence  of  pentoses,  x,  400 

and  glucose,  distinction  between.  l,  399 

estimation  of.  i.  399 
Glue.  viii.  601 

ash  of,  VIII,  610 

Cadet's  test  for,  vin.  6zt 

chemical  tests  for,  viii,  611 

detection  of,  in  sizing  materials,  oc,  60s 

estimation  of  acid  in,  viii,  611 
non-gelatinous  substances  in.  vin,  613 
water  in,  viii.  610 

finger  test  for.  viii.  606 

jelly  strength  of.  viii.  606 

keeping  properties  of,  viii.  609 

liquid,  viii.  6a i 

manufacture  of.  vxu,  6oa 

melting  point  of,  vili,  610 

Schattenmann's  test  for  viii,  611 

selection  of,  for  various  purposes,  vni,  614 

standards,  for,  viii,  608 

strength  of,  viii,  613 

tests  for.  VIII.  605 

viscosity  of.  viii.  605 
Glusidum.     See  Saccharin. 
Glutamic  acid.  vn.  343 

estimation  of.  in  protein  hydrolysis,  oc.  593 

separation  of  from  the  hydrolysis  products  of 
proteins,  vin,  a? 


Glutamine,  vn,  343 

isolation  of,  from  vegetable  juices,  vn,  339 
Glutelin  of  maize,  vni.  107 
Glutelins,  extraction  of.  vin,  61 

vegetable,  vin,  94 
Gluten.  VIII,  99 

composition  of,  I,  455 
estimation  of,  in  flour,  x.  454 
flour  and  bread,  vin,  X03 
test  for  flour,  i,  454 
Gluten-glue,  vin.  631 
Glutenin.  i,  455:  vni,  97 
Glutenins,  vni,  34 
.Glutose.  XX,  50 
Glycerides.  ix,  8 

alcoholysis  of,  xx,  13 
mixed,  presence  of,  in  fats,  xx,  8 
Glsrcerinum,  IX,  330 
Glycerol,  xx,  447;  ix,  3xx 

action  of,  on  borax,  ix,  454 
ferric  chloride  on,  n.  453 
mercuric  chloride  on,  xi,  45a 
analysis  of,  xx,  467;  ix,  axx 
boiling  point  of,  n,  447*  ix,  axx 
commercial  n,  466 
crude,  II,  466 

and  distilled,  distinction  between,  xx,  476 
detection  of.  n,  453 

in  coffee  berries,  vi,  65  a 
distillation,  xx,  467 
distilled,  11.  47  x 

and  crude,  distinction  between,  xx,  476 
dynamite,  11,  471 

detection  of  arsenic,  in.  n.  47a 
Mters  of.  II,  453;  III.  575 
estimation  of.  n,  455f  477;  ix,  314 
by  the  acetin  method,  n,  460;  ix,  3x4 
by  oxidation  with  permanganate,  n,  457 • 
465 
potassium  dichromate,  n,  459t  465;  xx, 

317 

by  physical  methods,  11,  463 

by  Shttkoff  and  Schestapoff's  method,  n, 

463 
comparison  of  methods,  n,  465 
gravimetrically,  11,  461 
in  oils  and  fats,  n,  477 
in  soap,  11,  434 
in  soap-lyes,  n,  478 
from  the  specific  gravity,  11,  463 
volumetrically,  11,  457 
in  wines,  i.  166;  ix,  aai 
by  Zeisel  and  Panto's  method,  xx,  461, 

466.  477;  IX,  333 

evaporation  of.  n,  456 
formation  of  acrolein  from,  ix.  453 

glycerylphosphoric  acid  from.  n.  453 

nitroglycerin  from,  11,  453 
impurities  in,  ix,  331 
international  standard  methods  of  analirsis 

of,  IX.  3X1 

isolation  of,  after  saponification,  11,  3z 
melting  point  of,  n,  447 
nitrates  of  polymerised,  in,  575 
oxidation  of,  n,  451 
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H«tnatoporphyrin,  viii,  552 

detection  of.  in  urine,  viii.  555 

oxidation  products  of,  viii,  SS7 

spectrum  of,  Vlll,  554 
Hflematozylin,  v,  403 

use  of,  in  the  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vi,  183 
Hasmin,  viii,  546 

oxidation  products  of,  viii,  557 

test  for  blood  stains,  viii,  574 
Hcmochromogen,  viri,  549 
Haemocyanin,  vni,  559 
Hannoglobin,  viii,  91.  504t  S06.  5^6 

aloln  test  for,  viii,  524 

benzidine  test  for,  viii,  534 

carbon-monoxide.    See  CarboxyluBmoglobin, 

chemical  properties  of,  viii,  53' 

derivatives  of,  viix,  529 

estimation,  viii,  559 

formation  of,  from  ozyluemoslobin,  viix,  527 

guiacum  test  for.  viii,  522.  526 

hydrolysis  of,  viii,  544 

malachite  green  test  for,  viii,  524 

nitric  oxide,  vill,  536 

and  oxygen,  heat  of  combination  of.  viii,  522 

paraphenylenediamine  hydrochloride  test  for, 
VIII,  5^5 

phenolphthalein  test  for,  vin,  5^5 

preparation  of,  viii,  50S 

solubility  of,  viii,  511 

spectrum,  of,  viii,  5ia»  5^9 

tests  for,  vxxi,  522 
Hamoglobinometer,  vin,  56a,  564 
Hflsmoglobins,  viii,  35 
Haemolysis,  viii.  503 
HaBmometers,  viii,  563 
Haemopyrrole,  viii,  558 
Hager's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  185 

test  for  glycerin,  dc.  220 
Hair.  viii.  676 

dyes,  viii,  679 
Hake-liver  oil,  n,  221 

Halogens,  detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i.  62 
in  colouring  matters,  v,  473 

estimation  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  63 
Halphen's  test  for  cottonseed  oil  and  stearin.  11, 
135.  300;  IX,  154 

for  the  detection  of  palm  oil  in  butter,  li,  310 

modification  of,  for  colophony,  iv.  29 
Hammarstein's  test  for  bile  pigments,  vn,  425 
Hams,  viii.  356 

composition  of,  Tin,  365 
Hanoverian  petroleum,  m.  44 
Harmaline,  vil,  36 
Harmine,  vn.  35 
Hayduck's  method  for  the  determination  of  the 

fermenting  power  of  yeast,  i,  223 
Hazelnut  oil,  11,  69,  105 

fatty  acids  from,  11,  105 

iodine  value  of,  11,  106 
Heat  of  combustion  of  oils  and  fats,  11.  45 
Hedge  mustard  oil.    See  Mustard  oil,  hedge, 
Hedeoma  oils,  iv,  445 
Hedychium  oil,  iv,  445 
Heerabolene,  dc,  325 
Hehner  value  for  fats  and  oils,  n,  ao 


Hehner's   method  for  the   analysis  of  complex 
candle  mixtures,  11.  262 

for  the  estimation  of  glycerol.  11,  459.  465 
Helianthin.  v.  137,  138,  141,  144 
Helichrysum  oil,  iv,  445 
Helicin,  vn,  zoi 
Heligoland  blue  B,  v,  592 

yellow,  v,  174 
Helindone  brown  G,  v,  538 

fast  scarlet  R,  v,  536 

orange  R.  v.  535 

red  B,  3B.  v,  536 

scarlet  S,  v.  536 

yellow  3G,  v.  535 
Heliotrope,  v,  184,  604 

B,  v,  330 

aB,  V,  186,  330,  606 

ciba,  V,  537.  608 

O,  thiogene,  v,  610 

tannin,  v,  330 
Heliotropin,  in,  523 
Hellebordn,  vii,  81 
Helleborin,  vii,  81 
Hellebores,  alkaloids  of.  vn,  78 
estimation  of,  vn,  83 
extraction  of,  vn.  81 
table  showing  the  properties  of.  vn,  82 
Heller's  test  for  proteins,  vin,  36 
Helvetia  blue,  v,  280 

green,  v,  242,  276.  453.  S70 
Hemicollin,  vxii.  595 
Hemiterpenes.    See  Pentitus, 
Hemlock,  alkaloids  in.  vi.  212 

assay  of,  vi,  aai 

bark,  v,  46 

Canadian,  analysis  of.  v,  67,  102 

extract,  analsrsis  of,  v,  67 
reactions  of.  v.  43 

Hoppenstedt  test  for.  ix,  403 

poisoning  by,  vi,  216 
Hemlock-tannin,  v,  7 
Hemp  fibres,  microscopic  api>earanoe  of,  in  paper, 

I.  475 
oil,  IV.  445 
Hempseed  oil,  11,  70.  150;  ix,  139 
Henbane.     See  Hyocyamus. 
Henocque's  haemoglobinometer,  viii,  565 
Henriques'  method  for  the  estimation  of  amiflo- 

acids,  vn,  408 
Heptacoline,  vi,  155 
Heptine,  iv,  38 
Herabol  myrrh,  xv.  98 
Heracleum  oil,  iv,  445 
Herepathite.  vi,  51a 
Hermophenyl,  in,  397 
Heroin,  vi,  365,  368.  389;  ix.  499 
Herring  oil,  11,  226 

effect  of  blowing  on.  li.  367 
Hessian  blue,  v.  251.  284 
brown  BB,  v.  180 
aB,  v,  612 
MM,  V,  194 
purple  B,  V.  i98f  54a 
D,  V.  198 
N.  V,  198.  54a 
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violet.  V.  198.  604 
yellow,  V,  198.  578 
Keterozanthine.  Vii,  322,  331 
HeoKacoline,  vi,  155 
^examethylene-tetramine.  x.  263 
analyais  of.  i,  263 
detection  of,  in  medicines,  i,  263 
tise  of,  I,  263 
Hexaxnethyl-triaminophenylacridine,  v,  370 
llexylamine  aa  a  putrefaction  product,  vii,  352 
^idle  iMwder,  chroming  of,  v,  83 

determination  of  the  acidity  in,  v,  81 
official  method  of  chroming,  v,  81 
standardising  of,  v,  79 
•ttbttitute  for,  V.  86,  95 
Milger'B  method  for  the  determination  of  mineral 

acids  in  commercial  vinegar,  i,  505 
Hill  calcium  chloride  tube,  use  of,  i,  57 
Kinkri  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i,  90 
Hank's  test  for  the  detection  of  coconut  and  palm- 
kernel  oils  in  butter,  11,  30  x 
Hinsberg's  method  for  the  separation  of  amines, 

VI.  4 
Hippttric  acid,  vix.  39Z 
detection  of,  ix,  570 
in  commercial  bensoic  add*  ixi,  406 
in  urinary  deposits,  vii,  383 
estimation  of.  vn,  394;  ix,  569 
preparation  of,  vii,  393 
properties  of,  vii,  393 
reactions  of,  vii,  393 
Histidine.  vii,  259 

'  and  arginine,  separation  of,  vin.  29 
estimation  of,  by  Van  Slyke's  method,  vxii. 

82 
separation  of,  from  the  products  of  protein 
hydrolysis,  viii,  29 
Histone.  vxii,  93 
Histones,  vxn,  33 
HAchst  new  blue,  v,  276 
Hoenig's  process  for  the  estimation  of  indigetin. 

V,  392 
Hofmann  violet,  v,  278,  454*  461,  606 
Hoffmann's   method  for  the  detection  of  amines. 

V,  445 
separation  of,  vi,  5 
Hoi-Uver  oil,  ii,  22  x 
Holde's  test  for  mineral    oils  in  sperm  oil,  ix, 

238 
Holocaine,  detection  of,  xx,  495 
Homarecoline,  vi,  2x0 
Homatropine,  vi,  302 
Homocatechol,  ixx,  337t  343 

methyl  ether.    See  Creosd. 
Homocinchonidine,  vi,  499,  •{40 
Homo<»caine,  vx,  339 
Homogenised  milk.     See  under  Milk, 
Homogentisic  acid,  vxi,  40s;  xx,  569 
Homolka's  base,  v,  235 
Homolle's  amorphous  digitalin,  vxx,  x  19 
Homo-olestranol,  xi,  488 
Homophosphine  G,  v,  584 
a-Homoprotocatechuic  add,  iix,  5x3 
Homoquinine,  vx,  549 
Homosalicylic  adds.     See  CrtsoUc  acids. 


Honey,  i.  383 

adulterated   with   cane   sugar   and   glucose 

syrup,  estimation  of.  1,  304 
American,  composition  of,  x,  383 
artificial,  x,  386 

Canadian,  comjx>8ition  of,  i,  384 
commercial,  adtdterants  in,  x,  384 
analysis  of,  i,  384 
ash  from,  x,  384 

detection  of  cane  sugar  in,  i,  386 
dextrin  in,  x,  385 
gelatin  in,  x,  385 
invert  sugar  in,  x,  385 
saccharine  adulterants  in,  x,  385 
starch  in,  x,  384 
starch-stigar  in,  x,  387 
estimation  of  cane  sugar  in.  i.  387 
of  insoluble  matter  in.  x,  384 
of  starch-sugar  in,  i,  387 
and  pure  honey  differentiation  between. 

1.388 
spedfic  rotatory  power  of,  x,  385 
composition  of,  x,  383 
coniferous,  deztrin-like  substance  in,  i,  388 
crystallisation  of,  i,  383 
estimation  of  moisture  in,  i,  344 
European,  composition  of,  i,  383 
separation  of  beeswax  from  xi,  243 
spedfic,  rotatory  power  of,  x,  385 
Honeydew  honeys,  i,  383 
Hop  oil,  IV,  445:  IX,  362 
^Hox>-bitter  add.     See  LupuUnic  acid, 
Hoppe-Seyler's  test  for  purine  bases,  vii,  331 
Hops,  VII,  164;  IX,  550 

analysis  of,  commercially,  vxx,  175;  n,  55  x. 

554 
antiseptic  power,  estimation  of,  vxx,    179; 

IX,  55a.  557 
bitter  substances  in,  vil,  id4 
constituents  of,  vu,  164;  ix,  550 
detection  of  sulphuring  in,  vii,  182 
estimation,  of  arsenic  in,  x,  148;  ix,   184, 

559 
of  bitterness  of,  ix,  558 
of  moisture  in,  vn,  x8x 
of  resins  in.  vxx,  175;  ix,  554^  558 
of  soft  resins  in  by  Lintners  method,  vii, 

177;  IX,  556 
of  sulphur  in,  vu,  184 
of  tannin  in,  v,  91;  vxx.  187 
lupulin  in,  vxx,  172 
morphology  of,  vxx,  170 
nitrogenous  constituents  of,  xx,  550 
physical  examination  of,  vii,  189 

and    quassia,    method  for  distinguishing 
between,  in  beer,  i,  161 
resins  in,  vii,  164 

a-  and  fi-  resins  in,  estimation  of ,  vii,  177 
7-resin  from,  vxx,  167 
valuation  of.  vxi,  174 
Hop-substitutes  in  beer,  detection  of,  vxx,  191 
Hop-tannin.     See  LupukOannic  acid, 
Horddn.  vxxi,  X03 
Hordenine,  vii.  36 

formation  of,  in  barley,  ix,  477 
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Hone  fat,  ii«  72*  ao6 

detection  of.  in  tallow,  it,  aia 
flesh,  VIII,  376 
glycogen  in,  viii,  98a,  378 
testing  for,  viii,  273 
Horse  mint  oil,  iv.  445 
Hflbl's  method  for  the  determination  of  iodine 

values,  n,  29*  378 
Hof ner,  spectrophotometer  of,  viii.  520 
Hnnmnised  milk.     See  under  Milk. 
Humulene.  iv.  187;  vii.  174;  ix,  325*  363 
Humulone.  vii,  167 

Huppert's  test  for  bile  pigments,  vii.  426 
HyaUns,  viix,  629 
Hyalogens,  vill,  629 
Hydracetin,  vi.  3a 
Hydracrylic  acid.  vii.  451 
Hydrargyraseptol,  in.  403 
Hydrastine,  vi,  564 

constitution  of.  vi.  56s 
detection  of.  vx.  566;  DC.  52a 
estimation  of.  gravimetrically,  vi,  570;  oc. 
522 
volumetrically.  vi,  568 
reactions  of,  vi.  566,  ix.  s^i 
specific  rotation  of«  zx,  478 
salts  of.  VI.  571 
Hydrastinine.  vi,  572;  oc.  S^**  5^4 
hydrochloride,  vx,  573 
sulphate,  vx,  574 
Hydrastis,  fluid  extract  of.  assay  of.  xz,  533 

Rhisome,  assay  of,  zx,  523 
Hydrasine,  vi,  23 
chlorides,  vi,  25 
detection  of.  vx.  25 
estimation  of.  vx,  26 

in  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  xx,  470 
hydrate,  preparation  of,  vx,  24 
nitrate,  xx,  469 
salts  of,  VI,  25 
sulphate,  vx,  24,  25 
Hydrasines.  substituted.  VI,  28 
Hydrasones,  vi,  34 
Hydroacridine.  vx.  164 
Hydrobromic  ether.     See  Btkyi  hromid4. 
Hydrocarbons,  1x1.  i;  ix,  229 
aromatic,  xx.  234 
action  of  formaldehyde  on,  xx,  235 
estimation  of,  in  admixture  with  paraffins, 
IX,  263 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons  in,  xx,  264 
nitration  of,  xx,  235 
bromine  absorption  of,  iii,  6 
cyclic.  III.  i;  ix,  259 

from  coal-tar,  iti,  197 
detection  of,  in  beeswax,  xx,  258 
of  essential  oils,  xv,  163 
'iodine  absorption  of,  xxi,  7 
products  yielded  by  the  distillation  of  vari- 
ous. Ill,  X38 
separation  of  by  chemical  methods,  xx,  332 
by  fractional  distillation,  ix,  229 
by  physical  methods,  ix,  229 
solid,  behaviour  of,  with  beozal  coloride,  iii, 
380 


Hydrocarbons,  solid,  with  diromic  add.  iii,  278 
with  metallic  chlorides,  xii.  277 
with  solvents,  iii,  274 
compounds  of,  with  picric  add,  in,  274 
reactions  of,  iii,  274 
unsaturated,  estimation  of,  in  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons. IX,  264 
Hydrocarbonyl-ferrocyanic  add.  vxi,  532 
Hydrocarotol,  n,  485 

Hydrocelluloses.  cuprie  xedudng  power  of.  i.  433 
Hydrochloric  add,  detection  of.  in  oommcraal 
chloroform,  i,  276 
in  gastric  juices,  IX,  580 
method  for  the  estimation  of  starch,  1. 410 
test  for  formaldehyde,  x.  258 
ether.     See  Btkyl  chloride, 
Hydrodnchonidine.  vx.  499.  540 
Hydrodnchonine,  vi,  499,  542 
Hydrocotamine,  vx.  354,  367.  397 
i-a  Hydroooumaric  add,  iix,  448 
Hydrocoumarin,  xii,  448 
Hydxxxsyanic  add,  antidotes  for.  vix,  467.  470 
detection  of,  vxx.  479;  ix.  585 
in  the  body.  vii.  467 
in  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  m^  424 
in  the  presence  of  a  ferrocyanide  or  thio- 
cyanate,  vix,  479 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  vii,  468 
minute  traces  of,  vxi,  469 
estimation  of.  vxx.  480,  xx.  586 

in  bitter-almond  and  cherry-laurel  water, 

vn,  466 
in  essential  oils,  xv,  225;  ix.  325 
in  presence  of  bensaldehyde.  ix,  287 
in  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  vxx.  470 
formation  of,  viz,  462 

from  cyanogenetic  glucosides,  vn,  xoi 
IHcrate  reaction  for,  vn.  470 
preparation  of.  vxx.  464 
properties  of,  vn.  46s 
toxicology  of,  VII,  466 
Hydro-eigotinine.    See  trgot'Oxiiu^  vii,  x8 
Hydroferricyanic  add,  estimation  of.  in  prceepcf 

of  ferric  salts  and  cyanides,  xx,  588 
Hydroferrocyanic  add,  vn,  503 
Hsrdrogen,  estimation  of.  l.  57;  ix.  237 
cyanate.     See  Cyanic  acid. 
cyanide.     See  Hydrocyanic  add. 
peroxide,  detection  of  in  cream,  viii.  191 
in  milk.  vxn.  173 
effect  of,  on  milk,  viii,  690 
method  for  the  estimation  of 
formaldehyde.  Z.  26 1 
jkhosphide,    estimation    of    in    conunercul 

acetylene,  in,  9,  xo 
sulphide,     estimation     of     in     oonunerdsl 
acetylene,  in,  9 
Hydro-ipecamine,  zx,  543 
Hydrolutidine.  vn,  353 
Hydrolysis  of  esters,  i,  232 

of  sugars,  i,  296 
Hydrometer,  Baum6's.  x,  8 
Beck's,  f.  15 
Cartier's.  i.  15 
Twaddell's,  i,  7 
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Bydrophthalic  adds,  iii.  543 
Sydroqmiiicine,  vx.  534 
Hydroqninidine,  vi,  500 
Hydroqaimne.  vi,  500.  S33 
salts  of.  VI,  534 
salphate,  vi,  534;  K.  5X9 
Hydroqtdnone.     See  Quinol. 
Hydrozjracids,  aromatic,  in  urine,  vii,  404 
HydroByanthraquinones,  formation  of.  iii,  545 
Hydrozy-aso     colouring     matters.     See     undtr 

Colourim  mattert. 
Hydroxy-benzaldehydes.  in,  499 
^ydrozybenaene.     See  PhmuU. 
o-Hydrosybensoic  add.    See   Salieylie  acid. 
^-Hydroxybensoic  add,  separation  of  from  salicy- 

Uc  add.  III,  471 
Hydfozybensoic  adds,  isomeric,  in,  465 
^Hydzozybutyric  add,  vii,  400;  ix,  578 

estimation  of  in  urine,  vn,  403 
Hjrdrozycaffdne,  vi,  595 

Hydroz3rfttrfuraldekyde,  formation  of  from  car- 
bohydrates. IX.  64 
Hydrozyketones,  v,  306 
Hydfozymandelic  add,  vn,  406 
Hydrozymethylanthraquinone  drugs,    detection 

of.  in  admixture  with  aloes,  ix,  550 
Hydrozymethyl-bensoic  adds.  in.  506 
Hydrozy-naphthoic  add,  in.  467 
^Hydrozyphenyl-aoetic    add.    detection    of    in 

urine.  Til,  404. 
Hydzosyphenyl-acetic  adds,  in,  50S 
Hydrozyphenyl  -a- aminopropionic   add.     See 

Tyrasitts, 
^-HydrozsTphenylethylamine,  as  a    putrefaction 

product,  vn,  346 
^Hydrozyphenyl-propionic  add,  detection  of  in 

urine,  vn,  404 
Hydrozy-tio-phthalic  add,  detection  of  in  salicy- 
lic add,  in,  467 
cr-Hydroxypropionic  add.    See  Lottie  acid, 
^Hydrozsrpropionic  add,  viii.  451 
3-Hydrozyquinoline,  vi,  156 
S-Hydrozyquinoline,  vi,  156 
Hydrozyquinoline  suli>honic  adds,  in,  403 
Hydrozyspartdne,  vi,  234 
Hydrozy-toluic  adds,  ni,  508,  510 
Hygrine,  vi,  343 
Hyocholic  add,  vn.  4x6 
Hyo-glyoocholic  add.  vii,  4x4 
Hyosdne,  vi,  39  ii  399 

constitution  of,  ix.  490 

hyoscyamine  and  atropine,  distinction  be 

tween.  vi,  303 
reactions  of,  vi,  303 
salts  of.  VI,  300 
spedfic  rotation  of.  ix,  478 
<i-Hyoscyamine,  vi,  398 
dl-Hyoscyamine.    See  Atropine. 
^ Hyoscyamine,  vi,  291.  297 
Hyoscyamine,  amorphbus,  vi.  300 

hyosdne  and  atropine,  distinction  between, 

VI,  303 
reactions  of,  vi,  303 
salts  of,  VI,  398 


Hyoscjramine,  test  for,  vi,  307:  R,  49  x 

pseudo-Hyosoyamine.     See  Norhyoscyamine. 

Hyoecyamus,  alkaloids  in,  vi,  3x6 

Hypnal,  vx,  45 

Hjrpnone,  in.  4^8 

Hjrpodilorons  add.  detection  of  in  commerda! 

chloroform,  i,  376 
Hypodermic  tablets,  estimation  of  strychnine  in, 

VI,  463 
Hjrpozanthine,  vn,  3^1,  334:  vnx,  388 
Hyssop  oil,  IV,  345.  445 


Ice  coloufi*  V,  a09 

Ichthulin.  vin.  9^ 

lUuric.  IV.  5 

Imido-diphenyL    See  Carbaaol. 

Imidophenylnaphthyl.  behaviour  of,  with  chromic 

add.  Ill,  379 
Iminstoic  add.    See  Aaoimide. 
^Iminasolylethylamine,  vn,  349 
Imino-bases,  vn.  303 
Imino  urea.    See  Guanidine, 
Immedial  black,  v,  377 
PF  extra,  v,  564 
V,  N,  V,  377 
blue.  V,  377 

C,  V,  378,  598 
bordeauz,  G,  v,  380,  61S 

GP.  V,  380 
brilliant  black,  v,  562 
5  BV,  V,  568 
green  G  extra,  v,  573 
brown  B,  v,  616 
ctttch  BG,  V,  630 
dark  brown  D,  v,  6x8 
deep  green  G.  v,  576 
direct  blue  BB.  v.  596 
green  GG  eztra,  v,  576 
indogens  BCL,  v,  596 
indone,  v,  378 
R.  V,  600 
violet  B.  V,  608 
maroon  B  (CasseUa).  v,  380 
new  blue  G,  v,  603 
onmge,  v,  376 
pure  blue,  v,  378 
yellow  GG,  v,  586 
olive  5  G,  V,  6x4 
Imperial  red,  v,  X93,  396 
scarlet,  v,  170 
yellow.     See  Anraniia. 
Indaconitine,  vx,  355*  256 

salts  and  derivatives,  of,  vx,  269 
Indalisarin  R,  J,  v,  350,  35a 

green,  v.  350,  353 
Indamine,  v.  336 

GG.  J.  JOR,  a  R.  3  R.  6  R.  V.  330 
blue  B,  V,  590 
for  wool,  V,  330 
N,  NB.  V,  330 
N  eztra.  v.  330 
NB  eztra.  v.  333 
WG,  NR,  V,  333 
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Indamines,  v.  310,  461 
Indanthrene  blue  GC,  GCD.  v,  537 
RC.  V,  537.  598 
brown,  B,  v.  538.  6x6,  620 
claret,  v,  536 
copper,  V.  S3S 

R,  V,  620 
dark  blue  BO,  v,  537 
golden  orange,  v,  535 
green  B,  v,  538 
grey,  v,  538 
maroon,  V,  538 
olive,  V,  538 
orange  RT,  v.  535.  5*4 
red,  V,  536 
violet  R  extra,  v,  537t  606 

RT,  V,  537 
yellow  G,  R,  v,  535 
Indaaine,  v,  590 

M,  V,  332,  461 
Indaconitine,  vi,  268 

Indian  mustard  oil.    See  Mustard  oil,  Indian. 
saffron.     See  Turmeric. 
yellow,  V,  139.  146;  VII,  395 
Indian-graas  oils,  iv,  303.  304 
India-rubber,  iv,  los 

blown-oil  substitute  for.  iv.  147.  X50 
brown  substitute  for,  nr,  147.  150 
composition  of,  iv,  107 
devulcanised,  iv,  133 
estimation  of,  in  ebonite,  iv,  146 
in  raw  rubber,  iv,  1x0,  XX2;  Dc,  331 
in  vulcanised  rubber,  xv,  134;  iz.  321 
Penton.  iv,  152 
impurities  in,  iv,  X07;  ix,  322 
latex,  IV,  X05;  XX.  3^0 

analysis  of,  iv,  xo6:  IZ,  3^0 
l*methylinositol  in,  XX,  320 
occurrence  of,  iv,  X05 
properties  of.  iv,  xo8 
pyridine  extraction  of.  or.  32a 
raw,  analysis  of.  xv,  xio;  ix,  321 
recovered,  iv,  134,  153 
resins  accompanying,  ix,  320 
Schneider's  test  for  the  quality  of,  xv,  114 
substitutes,  nr,  147 

un vulcanised  mixings,  analysis  of,  iv,  x  15 
vulcanised,  iv,  115 

acetone  extraction  of,  iv,  X23 
analysis  of.  iv.  116,  i2x,  122;  xx,  321 
British  admiralty  test  for,  iv,  120 
estimation  of  antimony  in,  xv,  142 
of  carbon  in,  iv,  137 
of  chlorine  in,  iv,  140 
of  india-rubber  in,  xv,  134;  ix,  321 
of  oils  in,  XV,  124 

of  sulphur  in,  iv,  X26,  138;  xx.  323 
mineral,  matter  in.  xv,  ii9t   138,  X4x;  ix, 

333 
reclaiming  of,  iv,  153 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  117 
substitutes  in,  iv,  129 
white  substitute  for,  xv.  147,  150 
ludican.  v,  384 

estimation  of.  iv,  385;  ix.  427 


Indicator,  litmus  as,  v.  430 

tumeric  as,  v,  4x5 
Indicators,  lii,>550 
theory  of,  iii,  550 

used  in  the  estimation  of  alkakndi,  Vi,  i8x 
Indigen  D.  F.  v,  327 
Indigo.  V,  384.  463.  537;  DC  427 
B,  sulphur,  V.  602 
JRG.  V,  598 

MLB/2  B.  4  B.  5  B.  6  B,  v.  S37 
MLB/T,  V,  537 
analysis  of,  v.  391;  xx.  427 
brown,  v.  389 

carminie,  v,  455.  462,  467.  570.  588;  ix.  453 
comparative  dyeing  trials  for,  v.  392;  ix,  43^ 
constituents  of,  v,  386 
detection  of.  v,  447 
of  logwood  in  the  presence  oi,  v,  408 
in  wines,  i.  x8x 
determination  of  colour  effect  of,  ix,  439 
disulpho  add,  separation  of,  from  the  other 
coal-tar  colours  in  meat  products,  mi* 
383 
estimation  of.  v,  391;  ix.  427. 
by  Brylinsld's  method,  v.  393;  xx.  428 
on  the  fibre,  v,  402;  ix,  428,  436 
of  indigo-in  in»  by  oolourimetric  tests. 

v,  391 

by  extraction,  v,  392;  ix,  427 
by  oxidation  processes,  v,  393 
by  reduction  tests,  v,  399 
by  titanous  chloride,  v.  400 
by  M6hlau  and  Zimmennan's  method,  v» 

402;  XX,  428 
in  presence  of  starch,  xx,  446 
by  Rawson's  method,  v.  393;  ix,  427 
examination  of,  v,  391;  xx,  427 
containing    yellow    colouring  matter,  v. 

398 
rich  in  tndirubin,  v,  396 
gallanilic.     See  under  CaUanilic. 
preparation  of,  v.  384 
pyrogene,  v,  378,  600 
red.    See  Indirubin, 
substitute,  v,  337 
synthetic,  v,  390 
varieties  of,  v.  390 
vat,  V.  570 
white,  V,  387 
yellow,  V,  389 
Indigotin,  v,  386,  467 

estimation  of,  v,  391,  409 

by  reduction  testa,  v,  399 
sulphonic  acids,  v,  387 
Indihumin,  v,  389 
Indirctin,  v,  389 
Indirubin,  v,  385,  388 

detection  of,  in  urine,  vxi,  256 
estimation  of,  V,  397 
extraction  of,  v,  397 
Indochromine  RR,  ▼,  603  * 
T,  V.  316 

(Sandox),  v,  358 
Indochromogen  S,  v,  3x4,  3x6,  358 
Indocyamxne  B,  v,  598 
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Indoin  bine,  v,  590 
aB,  V,  570 
R.  V,  156,  33a 
iTidole,  VII,  asa 

ethylamine,  vii,  351 
in  orange  flowers,  iv,  367 
as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn,  35a 
and  pyrole,  distinction  between.  DC,  476 
and  skatole,  distinction  between,  vii.  354 
Indole-o-amino-propionic  acid.    See  Tryptophan€. 
Indophenin  extra,  v,  327 
Indophenol,  v,  3x4*  455*  463*  467 
blue.  V,  588 
detection  of,  v,  447 
N,  V.  3" 
reduced,  V,  31  x 
white.  V,  3x1,  314 
Indophenols,  v,  310 
Indoxyl,  vii,  2SS 

brown,  v,  385 
Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  Vix,  2$$ 

detection  of,  in  urine,  vii,  955 
Induline,  v,  33a,  463 
3  B.  6  B,  V,  3a7 
black  (Kalle),  v,  333 
(Kalle)  spirit,  v,  338 
scarlet,  T,  33  a 
spirit-soluble,  v,  467 
Indulines,  v,  3aSt  340,  588 
detection  of,  v,  447 
R,  6  B,  V,  455 
soluble,  V,  337,  456,  46a 
sulphonated,  v,  3a7 
detection  of,  v,  445 
Infants*  foods,  viii,  a3a 
Inflattn,  vi,  aa$ 
Ingrain  colours,  v,  iz8,  aoa,  37a 

maroon,  v,  548 
Ink  marks,  chemical  examination  of,  v,  675 
Inks,  V.  669 

bltie,  V,  670;  XX,  463 

cancelling,  having  an  oil  base,  v,  679 

materials  used  in,  v,  686 
coloured,  v,  670;  xx,  463 

permanence  of,  to  light,  DC,  466 
green,  v.  670;  ix,  464 
invisible,  v,  670 
marking,  v,  670 
printing,  v,  670;  ix,  456 
analysis  of,  ix,  457 
composition  of,  ix,  456 
dyes  and  lakes  in,  dc.  467 
manufacture  of,  xx,  457 
tests  for.  IX.  467 
red.  V,  670;  DC,  463 

resistance  test,  to  sunlight  and  reagents,  v,  673 
rubber-stamp,  v,  685 
standard,  v.  673 
streak  tests  for.  v,  67  a 
writing,  V,  669 

black,  examination  of,  v,  671 
estimation  of  tannin  in,  oc,  468 
Inoainic  acid,  vixi,  a90 
Inositol,  vxii,  a86 
Insecticides,  estimation  of  nicotine  in,  VI,  aso 


Inulin,  occurrence  of  IsBvulose  in.  i,  373 
Inversion  of  sugars.     See  Sugars,  inversion  of. 
Invert  sugar,  x.  375 

as  an  adulterant  of  honey,  x,  384 
analysis  of,  in  brewing,  DC,  7,  9 
clarifying  of,  x,  311 

detection  of,  in  commercial  honey,  i.  385 
estimation  of,  i,  375;  dc.  a4,  29 
with  Pehling's  solution,  i.  3ao 
in  presence  of  cane  sugar,  oc,  39.  4a 
large  quantities  of  sucrose,  i,  328 
reducing  j)ower  of.  xx.  a7.  39 
table  showing  specific  gravity  of  correspond- 
ing solutions  of,  and  cane  sugar,  i,  295 
typical  analyses  of,  x,  376 
Invertase,  viii,  6 

measurement  of  the  activity  of,  vixx,  8 
preparation  of^  i,  314  » 

use  of,  in  estimating  saccharose,  oc,  46 
in  yeast,  i,  an 
lodeosin.     See  Teiraiodofluorescein. 
B,  V,  a96 
G,  V.  304 
Iodine,  action  of,  on  erythrodextrin,  i,  420 
detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  6a 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  63 
green,  v,  359,  378.  453.  461,  472 
reaction  of,  with  enrthrodextrin.  i,  428 

with  starch,  i,  4x9 
as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  189 
violet.  V,  278 
lodiometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  formal- 
dehyde, X.  26 1 
Iodised  starch,  i,  4x9 
Iodoform,  extraction  of,  with  ether,  i,  28a 
commercial,  x.  283 

detection  of  picric  acid  in,  i,  a83 
preparation  of,  i,  a8a 
lodogalUcin,  ixi,  534  " 

lodol.  VI,  150 

lodophenol-^-sulphonic  acids,  iii,  398 
Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  vxi,  37;  dc.  541 
constitution  of,  oc,  544 
estimation  of,  vii,  43,  44 
percentage  of,  in  commercial  ipecacuanha* 

VII,  48 
preparation  of,  vix.  41 
reactions  of,  vxx,  41 
assay  of,  vii.  44 
de-emetinised,  Vii,  49 
root,  vii,  43 
Ipecamine,  ix,  54a 
Ipomic  acid,  vxx,  X30 
Iris  blue,  v,  346 

violet,  V,  3a8 
Irisamine  G,  v,  304,  554 
Iron  buff,  v,  580 
acetates,  x,  5x1 

See  also  Perrous  and  ferric  acttaUs. 
and  cyanogen,  compounds  of,  vxx,  50a 
detection  of,  in  cheese,  vixx,  358 

in  turkey-red  oil,  ix,  171 
estimation  of,  in  paper,  x,  479 
liquor,  i,  511 
meconates,  vi,  414 
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Iron   oxide,    tpent,   estimation   of   naphthalene 
in,  lu,  346 

and  quinine  citrate,  vi,  531 

and  strychnine  citrate,  vi,  460 
Irene,  iv,  190 
Isatin,  V,  387 
Isatropic  add,  vi,  393 
Isinglass,  vizx,  618 
Isomeric  bodies,  determination  of  the  structure  of, 

I.  236 
Isoprene,  iv,  163 
Isorcinol,  iii,  337 
Iva  oil,  IV,  445 

J 

Jaborandi  alkaloids,  vn.  so;  oc,  S37 

Jaborine,  vii,  $2 

Jaft,  reactions  of,  v,  49 

Jalap,  VII,  130 

glucosides  of,  vn,  130 

orisiba,  vix,  131 

resin,  vii,  13a 

tamptco,  VII,  131 
Jalapin,  vii.  130 
Jalapinolic  add.  vii,  130 
Jamba  oil.  11,  69,  X30 

.  Jams,  estimation  of  benioic  add  in,  oc  S84 
Janus  black  I,  v,  56a 

blue  R,  V,  594 

brown  R,  v,  614 

green  G,  v,  57a 

red,  V,  174 
Japaconitine,  vi,  as5,  356,  a66 

salts  and  derivatives  of,  vi,  a67 
Japan  fish  oiL     See  Sardins  oil. 
Japan  wax.  11,  7a.  191 

adulteration  of,  it,  194 

coinposition  of,  ll,  193,  I93 

detection  of,  in  beeswax,  11,  as5 

fatty  adds  from,  11.  193 

saponification  of,  11,  19a,  193 

spedfic  gravity  oi,  11,  191 

and  water,  comparison  of  spedfic  gravities  of. 

II,  19a 

Japanese  isinglass.    See  Axor-afor. 

wood  oil.    See  Tung  oil. 
Jasmine  oil,  iv,  445 
Jateorrhizine,  vi,  575 
Jaune  adde,  v,  138 

indien.  v,  459 
Java  beans,  poisoning  by.  vii,  loa 
Jellies'  ultramicroscopic  structure  of,  ix,  604 
Jervine,  vii,  83,  84 

detection  and  estimation  of.  vii,  83 

sulphate,  vii,  85 
pseudo- Jervine,  vii,  8  a,  86 
Jesaconitine,  vi,  asSt  a56,  a 73 
Jet  black  G,  v,  165 

R,  V,  i6s,  17a,  SS8 
JoUes'  estimation  of  acetone,  1,  107 
Juglansin.  viii.  109 
Juniper  berry  oil,  XX,  363 

oil,  IV.  349.  aso.  345.  446 
Jute  fibre,  microscopic  appearance  of.  in  paper,  i, 

475 


Ksmpf eria  oil,  iv,  446 

Ksmpferol,  v,  389t  398 

KAseprftparat,  vm,  249 

Kairines.  vi.  I57 

Kairolines,  vi,  157 

Kamala.  v,  637 

Kambe  wood,  v,  431 

Kapok  oil,  xx,  135 

Katigen  black  T3  B,  BPC  extra,  v,  568 

deep  black  EG,  v,  56a 

yellow  brown  GG.  v.  6x6 
Katigent-chrome  blue  6  G,  v.  598 
Kauri  oopal.  iv,  5a 

Kdler's  process  for  the  estimation  of  alksloids,  rx. 
179 
in  nux  vomica,  vi,  469 

reaction  for  digitoxin  and  digitalin,  vxi,  110 
Kephyr.  viii.  aa6,  331 
Keratin,  vtii,  673 
from  ox-horn,  amino-adds  formed  by  the  hr- 
dfolysis  of,  vin.  ao 
Keratins,  viii.  pa 
Keratoids,  viii,  673 
Kermesin  orange,  v.  140 
Kemer  test  for  dnchonidine  in  quinine  sulphate. 

VI,  530 

s.  III.  117.  X19 
action  of  phenol  on,  xii,  118 
American,  in,  lap,  130 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  oC 

in,  140 
and  Russian,  comparison  of  illuminatinf 
power,  in,  134 
test  for  distinguishing  between,  iii.  136 
burning  quality  test  for,  in,  133 
by  the  Canadian  method,  in.  132 
by  Redwood's  apparatus,  in.  133 
by  Saybolt's  apparatus,  in,  13a 
dose  test  for.  ui,  lai 
colour  test,  in,  130 

by  the  Stammer  chronometer,    in.   X31. 

13a 
by  the  Wilson  chronometer,  in.  130.  13a 
crude  and  refined,  detection  of  admixtures 

of.  Ill,  136 
emulsions,  in,  141 
estimation  of  soaps  in.  in.  14a 

of  sulphur  in.  in.  134 
fire  tests  and  instruments  required  in  differ- 
ent countries,  in,  xa6,  127 
flash  point,  in,  xao 

determination  by  Abel's  -:losed  oil  tester. 
Ill,  laa 
by  the  Abel-Pensky  apparatus,  in,  ia6 
by  the  New  York  dosed  oil-tester,  ni. 

134 
tests  and  iiutruments  required  in  different 
countries,  in,  X36,  xa7 
fractional  distillation  of,  in,  137 
iUuminating  power  of,  in,  X33 
odour  of,  in.  130 
open  test  for.  in.  I3i 
optical  activity  of,  iii,  135 
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Kerooene.  refined,  cause  of  turbidity  in,  iii.  13s 
Russian,  iii,  ia9t  130 
and  American,  comparison  of  illuminating 
power  of.  III,  134 
test    for    distinguishing    between,    iii. 
136 
effect  of  temi>erature  on  the  viscosity  of. 
ni,  Z49 
specific  gravity  determination,  iii,  lap 
test  for,  by  the  rate  of  consumption  in  similar 

lamps.  III,  130 
testing  of.  with  sulphuric  add,  iii.  x  19 
Ketchups,  estimation  of  bensoie  add  in,  iii,  4x3: 

DC,  384,  385 
Ketone  blue  B,  v,  59a 
4  BN,  V,  378.  592 
Ketones,  cyclic,  iv.  190 

of  essential  oils,  zy,  189*  356 
estimation  of,  in  essential  oils,  iv,  331 
Kiku  oil.  IV,  446 
Kinic  add.     See  Quinic  acid. 
Kino,  V.  34 
Kinoin,  v,  30 
Kino-red,  v,  30 
Kino-tannic  add,  v,  7 
Kiton  green  N,  v,  574 

Kjeldahl  method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen, 
1,  59;  viii.  48 
Arnold's  modification  of,  i,  63 
Kliphaut  baric,  reactions  of,  v,  48 
Klunge's  test  for  aloes,  vii,  144.  146 
Knapp's  mercuric  solution,  use  of,  in  the  estima* 

tion  of  dextrose,  i,  337 
Knoppem,  V,  35 
Kobushi  oil,  iv.  446 

Koettstorfer's   process   for   the   examination   of 
fixed  oils,  nr,  330 
determination  of  the  saponification  value  of 

adds,  11,  IS,  377 
saponification  of  oils,  iz,  14 
Koko,  reactions  of.  v,  46 
Kolcum  butter.     See  Goa  hnttsr. 
Kola.  VI.  680;  DC.  53a 
bitter,  vi.  683 
false,  VI.  683 
male,  vi,  683 
Kolanin,  vi.  682 

Kossel  t«lt  for  purine  bases,  vn^  336 
Koumiss.  VIII.  335t  330 
Krftuter  KAse,  vixi.  353 

Krds*  phlorogludnol  test  for  the  detection  of 
peach-kernel  and  apricot-kernel  oils  in 
almond  oil.  11,  Z04 
Kresol  black  BB.  v.  563 
Krogene  yellow  R,  v,  586 
Kruppelboom,  reactions  of.  v,  47 
blacjc  B.  kryogen,  v,  564 
brown,  V,  616 
RB.  V,  630* 
Kunze's   method   for   the    estimation   of    theo- 
bromine and  caffeine,  vi.  709 
Kuro-moji  oil.  iv.  446 
Kuaserow's  method  for  the  determination  of  the 

fermenting  power  of  yeast,  i.  333 
Kynurenic  add,  vii,  406;  DC,  569 
SO 


Labordin,  vi,  159 
Laburnum,  alkaloid  of,  vn,  13 
Laccainic  acid,  v,  42s 
Laccase.     See  Oxydase, 
Lao-dye,  v,  434 
Lacmoid.  v,  344 

use  of ,  as  an  indicator  in  the  estimation  of 
alkaloids,  vi,  x83 
Lactalbumin,  viii,  131,  140 
estimation  of,  viu,  138 
Lactase,  viii,  6 

in  yeast,  i,  3x3 
Lactates,  vii,  446 

estimation  of  lactic  add  in.  vxi,  448 
^Lactic  acid,  vii,  449;  DC,  583 
< -Lactic  acid,  vii,  449;  zx,  58a 
Lactic  add,  anhydrous,  vn,  433 

British   pharmacopoeia   requirements   for. 

Vll.  445;  IX.  583 
colour  reactions  of,  i.  487 
commercial,  vzi.  431 
impurities  in,  vn,  443 
valuation  of.  vn,  440 
detection  of,  vn.  434;  oc.  583 

in  organic  tissues  and  extracts,  vn.  45 
estimation   of.    in   the   commercial    acid, 
vn,  44Z 
by  Buchner  and  Meisenhdmer's  method. 

VII.  437 
by  Jerusalem's  method,  vn,  439 
by  Kuns'  method.'.vii.  438 
in  lactates,  vn.  448 
by  Moslinger's  method.  DC,  584 
in  organic   tissues  and  extracts,   vixz, 

45z;  DC.  583 
by  Partheil's  method,  vn.  439 
in  urine,  oc,  583.  584 
ethylene,  vn,  451 
inactive,  vn.  439 
preparation  of.  vn,  439 
properties  of,  vn.  433 
.  salts  of,  VII.  446 
separation  of.  from,  other  organic  adds, 

VII,  436 
tests  for,  vn,  434;  dc.  583 
and  titanic  add.  compounds  of,  vn,  448 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  requirements 
for,  VII.  444 
adds,  active,  vn,  448;  zx.  583 
anhydride,  vn.  433 
estimation  of,  in  commerdal  lactic  add« 
vn,  44Z 
Lactide.  vn.  433 
Lactogen,  full-cream,  viii.  3x8 
Lactoglobulin.  viii,  131,  Z40 
estimation  of.  vxzi.  Z38 
Lactolin.  vn.  447 
Lactometers,  viii.  145 
Lacto-milk-food.  vin.  3x6 
Lactosazone,  i,  365 
Lactose,  i.  365;  vni.  Z97 

action  of,  on  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  x.  3d5 
on  Pehling's  solution,  i,  36a,  365 
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Lactooe,  action  of,  on  mercurial  reagents,  i.  366 
analysia  of,  vxii.  198,  203 
detection  of,  i,  30a 

sucrose  in,  vni,  aoa 
effect  of  Barfoed's  reagent  on.  i,  333 
estimation  of.  i,  365;  ix,  29,  57 

in  batter,  zi,  308 

in  cocoa,  vi,  713 

in  condensed  milk,  i,  370;  viii,  214 

in  milk.  i.  365;  vxii,  X57 

by  optical  methods,  x,  368 

in  presence  of  saccharose,  ix,  6a 
factors  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 

corresponding  with  the  quantity  of,  i,  328 
formation  of  mucic  acid  from,  i,  376 
hydrolysis  of,  i,  397 
manufacture  of,  viii,  197 

by-products  of,  viii,  aoa 
pharmacopceial  tests  for.  viii,  aoo 
specific  rotation  of,  i,  365 
tables  for  the  estimation  of,  x,  367;  ix.  58 
LflBvuline  blue,  v,  338 
Levulose.  i,  373 

commercial,  estimation  of,  i,  374 

detection  of,  in  the  presence  of  dextrose,  z, 

30a 
and  dextrose,  action  of,  on  Pehling's  solution, 

1.374 
estimation  of,  in  mixtures,  i.  375 
estimation  of,  in  the  presence  of  other  sugars, 

1.373 

methyl phenytosasone,  i.  375 

reducing  i>ower  of.  i.  374;  ix.  37 

solution  density  of,  xx,  X9,  ao 

specific  rotation  of,  x,  373 

table  showing  specific  gravity  of  solutions  of, 
compared  with   corresponding  solutions 
of  cane  sugar,  x,  394 
Lafon's  reaction  for  digitoxin  and  digitalin,  vii, 

zao 
Lake,  carmine,  v,  433 

pitch,  composition  of,  xix,  61,  6a 
Lakes,  v,  6a3 

examination  of,  v,  538 
Lallemantia  oil,  ix,  70,  151 
Lamb,  catmed,  viii,  337 

composition  of,  vxxx,  a70 
Lanacyl  blue  BB,  v,  594 

navy  blue  B,  v,  594 
Lanafuchsine,  BBS,  v,  556 
Lancaster  yellow,  v,  140,  143 
Lanolin,  11,  50a;  viix,  683 
Lantana  oil,  rv,  446 
Lanthopine,  vx,  3S4.  363.  367t  398 
Lanuginic  acid,  viii,  685 
Lapaconitine,  vi,  iss*  377 
Larch  turpentine,  IV,  76 
Larch-bark,  v,  46 

analysis  of,  v,  67 
Larch-extract,  analysis  of,  v,  66 

Hungarian,  reactions  of,  v,  43 

reactions  of,  v,  46 
Lard,  11,  72,  ao7,  3x7;  DC,  178 

bromine  thermal  value  for,  11,  3x9 

composition  of,  11,  3x7 


Lard,  OTStallisation  of.  ix,  318,  3a  z 
detection  of  arachis  oil  in,  ix,  3ao 
beef  and  other  animal  fats  in,  ix,  sax; 

rx,  178 
coconut  oil  in,  il,  3a  z 
cottonseed  oil  in,  zz,  320,  3a  z 
maixe  oil  in,  zz,  3ao 
sesame  oil  in,  n,  3ao,  321 
vegetable  oils  in,  zz,  3ao 
ethyl  ester  value  for,  zz,  Z90 
examination  of  commercial,  zz,  3x8 
free  fatty  acids  in,  zz,  319 
grades  of,  in  America,  iz,  317 
iodine  value  for,  xxx,  318 
liquid  fatty  acids  from,  zz,  3x9 
oil,  ZI.  7a,  X97 
acidity  of,  zz,  Z97 
congealing  point  for,  zi,  Z99 
constants  for  varieties  of,  xx,  aoo 
detection  of,  in  almond  oil,  zz.  X03 
in  olive  oil,  zx,  xx8 
other  oils  in,  xx,  aoo 
effect  of  blowing  on,  iz,  367 
flashing  point  of,  zi,  Z99 
'  iodine  value  for,  zx,  199 
Maumene  thermal  value  for,  ix,  198 
oleo-refractometer  values  for,  iz,  Z98 
saponification  value  for,  zz,  Z99 
specific  gravity  of,  u,  198 
viscosity  of,  zz,  Z98 
effect  of  temperature  on,  zu,  Z48 
ref Tactometer  values  for,  iz,  3x9 
stearic  acid  from,  zz,  318 
water  in,  XI,  3x9 
Laudanidine,  vz,  36,  354,  363,  398 
Laudanine,  vz,  354,  361,  363,  367.  398 
Laudanosine,  vx,  354.  363.  367,  399 

constitution  of,  vz,  361 
Laudanum,  vz,  4a9 

Sydenham's  estimaton  of  morphine  in,  iz, 
506 
Laurel  oil.  II,  7X,  i8a;  iv,  446 
Laurent's  acid.  vz.  1 19 

Laurie  acid,  with  its  higher  homologues.  melting 
and  solidifying  points  of  mixtnres  0/, 
II.  385 
Lauth's  violet,  v,  3S3.  3S6,  454 
Lavender  oil,  spike.    See  SpHf44itenAer  ttU, 
ors,  IV,  244,  a49.  250.  347.  446;  K.  363 
Lasuline  blue  R,  v,  596 
Lead  acetate,  basic,  I,  513 

preparation  of  solution  of,  i,  308 
acetates,  i,  5x2 
benxoate,  iii,  415 
chromate,  use  of  as  a  colouring  matter  for 

sweets,  I,  358 
cyanate,  vxi,  539 

detection  of,  in  commercial  citric  acid,  1, 557 
in  organic  substances,  i,  75 
in  the  presence  of  iron,  i,  568 
ethyl  sulphate,  i,  239 
lactate,  vii,  447 
malate,  i,  535 
meconate,  vi,  414 
oleate,  11,  412 
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[,  picrate.  ni,  $96 

resinate,  iv.  33 

stearate,  11,  400 

Sttcrate,  i,  340 

thiocyanate,  vii,  548 
X-«ather.  adulterated,  analysis  of.  v,  Z14 

American,  analysis  of,  ix,  41s 

analysis  of,  v,  105,  zo8,  iia;  ix,  4x1 

brown,  v,  163.  I74.  363 

detection  of  blood  stains  on,  viii,  57a 

estimation  of  sugar  in,  v,  loz 

Parker  water  absorption  test  of,  v,  1 10 

physical  tests  of,  v,  X09 

yellow,  V,  363 
Leciplasma,  viii,  216 
Lecithin,  estimation  of,  in  eggs,  ix,  6ao 
in  milk,  viii,  i6a 

extraction  of,  from  plants,  vii,  283 

preparation  of,  from  yolk  of  egg,  vii,  aSx 

properties  of,  vii,  282 
Lecithins,  vii,  280 
Lecithoproteins,  viil,  35 
Ledene,  iv,  253,  287 
Ledenol,  iv,  287 
Ledger  bark,  vx,  480 
Ledum  oil,  iv,  447 
Ledum-camphor,  ix,  343 
Lees,  I.  542 

fermentation  test  for,  i,  551 
Legal's  nitroprusside  test  for  acetone,  i,  X05;  vii, 

40a 
Legumelin,  viii,  z  i  x 
Legumin,  viii,  x  i  x 

Leguminous  seeds,  proteins  oi,  viii,  ixo 
Lemon  essences,  examination  of,  iv,  357 

juice,  I,  SS9.  560 
adulteration  of,  i,  564 
assay  of,  1,  563;  ix,  zxo 
fermentation  of,  i,  559 
use  of  tkitric  acid  for  the  adulteration  of,  i, 

564 
oil,  IV,  344,  349*  2S0,  35a.  447;  DC,  36s 
adulteration  of,  xv,  353*  357;  DC,  365 
composition  of,  zv,  35a 
estimation  of  aldehydes  in,  zv,  334,  374 
pinene  in,  iv,  356;  ix,  365 
table  of  constants  for,  iv,  355;  xx,  365 
thyme  oil,  zv,  447 
I^mon-grass  oil,  zv,  344,  304,  307*  447;  zx.  346 

estimation  of  citral  in,  zv,  27a,  308 
Lcnigallol,  lit,  539 
Lentil  starch,  z,  4Z2 
Leonhardi's  method  for  the  measurement  of  the 

ink-resisting  property  of  paper,  z,  472 
Lepidine,  vz,  Z56 
Leucindophenol,  v,  456 
Leucine,  vzz,  2^7 

Mo-leucine  and  .valine,   separation  of,  vzzz, 

as 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  vzzz,  25 
Leucoindophenol,  v,  3Z4 
Leucole  brown  B,  v,  538 
dark  green  B,  v,  538 
Leucoline,  vz,  Z5Z 


Leucosin,  vzii,  97 

of  barley,  viiz,  zg4 

of  malt,  vzzi,  Z04 
Leunig's  paper  scales,  z,  467 

testing  machine,  i,  468 
Levant  sapotoxin,  viz,  127 

wormseed  oil,  zv,  427*  459 
Ltcarhodol,  iv,  26a 
Lichenin,  vzzz.  621 
Lie  tea,  vz,  639 
Lieben's  iodoform  test,  i,  229 

for  acetone,  l,  105;  viz,  401 

for  ethyl  alcohol,  i.  1x4 
Liebermann-Storch  method  for  the  detection  of 

palm  oil  in  butter,  zz,  310.  316 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  vzzz,  305.  390.  398,  402, 
420 
analysis  of,  vzu,  424 
Light  green.    See  Green,  light. 
Lignin,  estimation  of,  in  crude  fibre,  i,  437 
Lignocelluloses,  z,  433 

colour  reaction  of,  z,  436 
Lignoceric  acid  in  arachis  oil,  xi.  93 
Lime  juice,  z,  559.  560 

adulteration  of,  i,  564 

analysis  of,  ix,  zzo 
Lime-nitrogen,  vil,  557 
Lime  oils,  iv,  448;  DC.  365 
Limonene.  iv,  z68,  Z7Z,  Z7a 

and  carvone,  separation  of,  zv,  ax6 

nitrolamines  from,  zv,  175,  Z76 

nitroBochloride,  zv,  Z74 
Linaloe  oil,  zv,  448;  ix,  366 
Linalol,  iv,  a54.  358,  a6z 

estimation  of,  in  essential  oils,  dc,  328 

specific  gravity  of,  ix.  34X 
d-Linalol,  identity  of,  with  asarol,  DC,  383 
Linalyl  acetate,  detection  of  in  essential  oils,  ix, 

331 

Linen  fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of,  in  paper, 

I.  474 
Ling-liver  oD,  11,  aai 
Lingua-tannin,  v,  7 
Linoleates,  xi,  35a 
Linoleic  acid,  11,  350,  35a 

series  of  acids,  n,  37Xt  374f  376 
Linolenic  acid  of  linseed  oil,  xx,  184 
series  of  acids,  xx,  371*  374>  376 
Linoleum,  11,  36a 
Linoxyn,  11,  35.  344*  DC,  189 
Linseed,  VIII,  X09,  ixo;  ix,  z8i 
cake,  zi,  326;  ix,  182 

ash  from,  ix,  332 
commercial,  xx,  323 
oil.  II,  70,  I5X,  323;  DC,  x8o 

absorption  of  phosphorus  by,  11,  353 
acids,   detection  of,  in   commercial  oleic 

acid,  II,  409 
action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  on,  iz,  353 

on  sulphur,  11,  353 
adulteration  of,  11,  339;  ix,  195 
artists,  ix,  327 
ash  from,  11,  332;  dc,  187 
blown,  II,  362,  365 
boiled,  II,  353 
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linteed  oil,  boiled,  adulteration  of,  ii,  339t  356 
analysis  of,  ii.  3S8 
constants  for,  iii,  3S5 
drying  of,  ii.  355 
insoluble  bromides  from,  11,  355 
iodine  value  of,  11,  354 
specific  gravity  of,  11,  354 
and  unboiled,   differentiation  b«ti 

II,  357 

uses  of.  II,  356 
break  test  for,  ix,  186 
bromine  value  for,  11,  336;  ex,  189 

effect  of  adulteration  on,  11.  34a 
composition  of,  11,  329;  ix.  184 

effect  of  boiling  on,  11,  346 

^posure  to  air  effect  of,  on,  11.  345 
constants  of,  11,  349 
detection  of  in  the  boiled  oil  11,  355 

cottonseed  oil  in,  11,  341 

fish  oils  in,  11,  340;  ix,  189 

Japan  wood  oil  in,  ii,  340 

in  rape  oil,  IX,  130 

rosin  oil  in,  n,  341;  iz,  195 

in  walnut  oil,  II,  353 
driers  for,  it,  358 
drying  of,  iz,  35.  36,  343;  K,  I9at  X98 

effect  of  light  on,  11,  348 
storage  on,  11,  349 
temperature  on,  11,  349 

properties  and  iodine    value,    relationship 
between,  n,  349 
effect  of  adulteration  on  the  characteristics 
of.  III,  341 

blowing  on.  ii,  367;  oc,  aoi 

driers  on,'  li,  347 

storage  on,  K,  196 
estimation  of  rosin  in,  ix,  aoo 
extraction  of  from  paint,  u,  338 
fatty  acids  from,  xi,  330,  337 

constants  of,  11,  350 

insoluble,  molecular  equivalent  of,  11,  337 
free  fatty  acids  in,  11,  333;  OC«  187 

effect  of  adulteration  on,  n,  343 
fUm  teat,  effect  of  adulteration,  on  11,  34X 
flash  point  of,  11,  331 
foots  test  for,  DC,  x86 
group,  II,  65.  70.  148;  IX,  184 
heat  of  combustion  of,  u,  339 
insoluble  bromides  from,  11,  336;  xx,  189 

bromide  test  for,  11,  28 

effect  of  adulteration  on,  ix,  343 
iodine  value  for,  11,  334;  xx,  x88 

effect  of  adulteration  on,  xx,  34a 
linoleic  acid  from,  li,  350 
linolenic  acid  from,  ix,  35a 
linoxyn  from,  11,  344 
lithographic  varnishes  from,  xx,  356 
mucilage  from,  11.  338 
oxidation  of,  xx,  34s,  346 
ozone  absorption  of.  11.  339 
percentage  obtained  from  various  seeds,  11, 

334 
preparation  of  from  seed,  xi,  334:  ix,  x8o 
refining  of,  11,  336 
refractive  index  of,  11,  338;  iz,  19a 


Tinaeed  oil,  ref  ractometer  value  of  effect  of  adnl- 
teration  on,  xi,  34a 

rotation  of,  u,  338 

saponification  value  for,  xi,  334 
effect  of  adulteration  on,  ix,  34a 

saturated  adda  of,  xx,  185 

solidification  of,  xx,  331 
effect  of  adulteration  on.  xx.  341 

aolttbility  of,  xi,  33a 

■oya  bean  oil  in,  ix,  340 

specific  gravity  of,  11,  330.  336;  xx.  187 
effect  of  adulteration  on  the.  xi,  341 

specification  for,  xx,  343 

aubstitutes  for,  11,  3a9 

technical  applications  of,  n,  3a7;  ix.  1S4 

unsaponifiable  matter  in,  u,  333;  ix,  lU 
effect  of  adulteration  on,  11,  34a 

values  for,  when  extracted  from  paints,  iz,  197 
Lintner  value  of  diastase,  x,  136;  viii.  3 
Linton's  method  for  the  fractional  separation  of 

the  constituents  of  asphalt,  iii,  86.  89 
Lipase,  vxn,  391 

Liqueurs,  coloring  matters,  v,  655 
Liquid  waxes.     See  Sperm-oU  group  of  oUs. 
Liquids,  detection  of  metallic  impurities  in.  i,  74 

separation  of  oils  from,  in  an  emulsion.  11.  6 
Lithium  bensoate.  iii.  414 

carbonate  in  lithium  citrate,  x,  565 

citrate,  i.  565 

commercial,  i,  565 

hydrogen  urate,  vu,  378 

salicylate,  iii,  488 
Lithofellic  acid,  vii,  416 
Lithographic  varxiishea,  n,  356 
Litmus,  V,  439 

indicators,  ixi,  553 
Livettin,  viii,  9a 
Lobelia,  tincture  of,  vx,  aas 
Lobeline.  vi,  333;  xx,  481 
LOwenthal's  method  for  tannin  aasay,  ▼,  60;  vi. 

615 
Loganin,  vx,  468 
Logwood,  v,  403,  634.  637 
blacks,  v,  337,  558 
blue,  v,  588 

colouring  matter  of,  v,  403 
detection  of  on  the  fibre,  v,  407 

in  the  presence  of  altsarin  blue,  gallocyanin 

or  indigo,  v,  408 
in  tea,  vx,  630 
in  wines,  x,  x8i 
extracts,  v,  405 

specific  absorption  curves  of,  v,  440 
test  for  alum  in  flour,  i,  457 
valuation  of,  v,  405 
London  blue,  v,  353 

method  for  the  analysis  of  tartars,  xx.  100 
Loretine,  xii,  403;  vx,  159 
Lotahistone,  viii,  93 
Lotuain,  vii,  xo3 
Lovage  oil,  iv,  448 
Lovibond  tintometers,  v,  439 
Lubricating  greases,  analysis  of,  ixx,  175,  i8x 

determination  of  the  consistency  of,  in,  176 
flash  x>oint  of,  ux,  176 
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Ix&bricatixig  grewes,  determinaticm  of  free  acid  in, 
in.  176 
meltias  point  of*  ui,  ifs 
•oap  content  of,  m,  177 
•wUt  in,  ux,  179 
lime  soap,  ixi.  x80 
Thnreton  tester  for.  xii,  i8a 
L.ttbricating  oils,  iii.  14a 

action  of  on  metals,  iix.  x6o 
ash  residue  from,  ix,  9S0 
carbon  rcstdne  teat  for,  ix,  254 

test  for,  IX.  3$o 
classification  of,  xix,  172 
Cleveland  open  cup  for,  ix,  251 
cold  test  for,  iix,  X57 
comparative  values  of.  xu,  144,  146 
detection  of  aluminum  palmttate  and  oleate 
in,  III.  163 

mineral  matters,  in,  in,  163 
determination  of  flashing  jMint,  in,  158 

gumming  quality  of,  ux,  X59 

loss  of,  by  heating,  in,  159 

water  in,  ix,  353 
drying  properties  of,  xii,  159 
estimation  of  paraffin,  ix,  357 

sulphur  in,  ix,  248 
evaporation  test  for,  ix,  as6 
flash  and  fire  test  for.  xx.  asx 
free  acid  in.  xxi.  x6o,  174;  oc,  a53 
inner  friction  of,  in,  173 
microscopical  examination  of.  ix,  a$4 
Penaky- Martens  test  for,  xx,  asa 
precipitation  test  for,  ix,  354 
saponification  value  of,  xx,  asa 
soap  test  for,  xx.  2S» 
specific  gravity  of,  xx,  as^ 
suitability  of,  for  special  purjKises,  in.  144 
sulphur  test  for.  ix,  a53 
viscosity  of,  in,  14S.  x 73 ;  nc.  asx.  as 5 

determination  by  Bngler's  viscosimeter,  in, 

IS4 
Redwood's  viscosimeter,  in,  151 
torsion  viscosimeter,  in,  154 
Saybolt's  viscosimeter,  in,  is6 
of,  effect  of  temi>erature  on,  in,  147.     See 
also  Mineral  oil. 

^Lapanine,  vi,  aa8;  xx.  48a 
dihydrobromide,  xx,  48a 

Lupanine,  inactive,  vx,  aa8;  xx,  48a 

Lupeol,  II,  488 

Lupine  alkaJoids,  vi,  aas;  IX,  481 
flakes,  IX,  48a 

Lupinidine,  vi,  a27 

Lupinine,  vi,  aa6 

Lupins,  proteins  of,  vixi,  xxa 

Lupulin.  VII,  171 

Lupulinic  add,  vn,  165,  167 

Lui>ulotannic  add,  V,  7,  a? 

Lustrocelluloae,  vxii,  661 

Lut^enne,  v,  a96 

Luteolin,  v,  411.  459 

Lutidine.  vi,  lay 

Lutidinic  add,  vx,  147 

Lyaconine,  vx,  a74 

Lycaconjtine,  vi,  255;  R,  488 


Lyooctonic  add,  vi,  2^s 

Lycoctonine,  dc,  488 

Lysidine,  vn,  aoi 

Ljrsine,  vn,  a6z 

estimation  of,  by  Van  Slyke's  method,  viii,  8a 
separation  of,  from  the  products  of  protein 
hydrolysia,  vin.  31 

Lysol,  in.  33a 

analirsis  of.  m.  333 

M 

Macaroni,  vxn,  xoa 

colouring  matters  in,  v,  6sx 
Macassar  oil,  n.  72.  X94 
Macdougall's  disinfecting  x>owder,  in,  309 
Mace  oil,  iv,  358.  448 
Madurin,  v,  7.  409 
Madder,  v,  430.  S5o,  578 
Madia  oil,  n,  70.  139 
Mafura  tallow,  11,  71,  182 
Magdala  red,  v,  3^5.  333f  463.  540 

detection  of,  v,  447,  448 
Magenta,  v,  246,  461,  468,  47a,  540 
add.    See  under  Acid. 
commercial,  examination  of,  v,  348 
detection  of,  v,  348.  445 

in  orchil  and  cudbear,  v,  438 
new,  v,  378,  54a 
para.  v.  383 
rosdne,  v,  378 
S,  v,  349.  468 
Maggi*s  bouillon,  xx,  6x4 
Magnesium  acetate,  x,  5x0 

ammonium  phosphate,  detection  of,  in  uri- 
nary deposits,  vn«  383 
lactate,  vn.  447 
phosphate,  detection  of.  in  urinary  deposits, 

VII.  384 
platinocyanide,  vn,  534 
Maise,  i.  463 

detection  of  in  floor,  i,  463 
gltttelin  of,  vin,  X07 
oil,  n,  70,  139 
detection  of,  in  olive  oil,  n,  zi8 
composition  of,  n,  140 
fatty  adds  from,  n,  141 
properties  of,  n,  140 
protdns  in,  vin,  106 
starch,  i,  4x3,  416 
Malabar  tallow.    See  Pituy  toUow, 
Malachite  green,  v,  337.  3391  341.  378,  453»  461. 
472,  S70 
G.  v,  374 

detection  of,  v,  445 
test  for  blood,  vin,  524 
Malates,  i,  534.    See  also  under  Parent  substance. 
Malic  add,  I.  533 

action  of  heat  on.  i,  534 
of  hydriodic  add  on,  I,  534 
with  resordnol,  I,  487 
estimation  of,  ix,  98 

in  inresence  of  tartaric  add,  DC,  xo8 
separation  of,  from  oxalic,  tartaric  and  dtric 

adds,  I.  534 
and  succinic  add.  distinction  between,  xx,  99 
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Mallet  bark,  K,  396 
Malt.  I.  133 

acidity  of,  i.  139 

and  tMtrley,  differences  between,  i.  133 
roasted,  determination  of  colour  of,  i,  143 
extract  of,  i,  143 
moisture  of,  I,  143 
brown,  analysis  of,  oc,  6 
catalytic  activity  <rf.  viii.  is 
chemical  examination  of,  i.  134 
cold  water  extract  of,  i,  138 
crystal,  analysis  of.  ix,  6 
diastatic  activity  (Lintner  value),  i,  136 

power  of,  VIII,  3;  n.  5 
estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i,  146 

of  moisture  in,  I,  135 
extract  of.  i.  134,  145 
analyses  of.  i,  145 
esliimation  of  arsenic  in.  i,  147 
valuation  of,  vin,  689 
grinding  of,  ix,  5 

isolation  of  xanthine  bases  from,  vii,  337 
leucosin  of,  viii,  Z04 
liquors,  i,  149 
modification  of,  i,  139 

nitrogenous  constituents  of,  i,  139;  viir,  X05 
percentage  of  dry  grains  in,  i.  140 
physical  e^unination  of,  i,  140 
proteins  in,  viil.  103 
sxMwted.  I.  142 

analysis  of,  ix,  6 
saccharification  test,  i,  139 
sampling  of,  i,  134 
Sinker  test  for,  i,  140 
substitutes,  i,  143 

estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i,  147 
wort,  I.  140 
colour  of.  I,  Z35 

estimation  of  apparent  maltose  and  dex- 
trin in.  I,  141 
of  arsenic  in,  I,  147 
reducing  power  of,  z,  142 
specific  gravity  of.  I.  141 

rotatory  power  of.  i,  14a 
table  showing  degrees  of  gravity  lost  in. 
during  fermentation,  I,  153 
Malta  vita,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Maltase,  viii,  6 

identification  of  maltose  by  means  of,  i.  361 
in  yeast,  i,  2zi 
Maltol,  effect  of,  on  the  ferric  chloride  test  for 

salicylic  acid,  in,  478 
Maltosaxone.  i,  365 
Maltose,  i.  361 

action  of,  on  Pehling's  solution,  i,  363 

on  Pavy's  ammoniacal  cupric  solution.i,  36a 
jreast  on.  i.  36a 
anhydrous,  table  showing  specific  gravity  of 
corresponding   solutions   of,    and    cane 
sugar,  I,  295 
birotation  of,  i,  36a 
cupric  reducing  power  of.  i,  570 
detection  of,  i.  30a 

dextrin  in  the  presence  of,  i,  30a 
small  quantities  of,  i,  365 


Maltose,   dextrose  and    dextrin,   estimatioii   of 
dextrin  in  a  mixture  of,  i,  439 

and  dextrose,  distinction  between,  i,  365 

effect  of  Baxf oed's  reagent  on,  i,  333 

estimation  of,  I,  363;  iz.  24.  29^  38i  S3 
small  quantities  of,  z,  365 
in  plant  extracts,  ix,  65 

factors  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 
to  the  corresponding  quantity  of^  z,  328 

fermentation  of  in  the  presence  of  dextiui.  z. 
300 

hydrolysis  of,  i,  397,  36Z 

identification  of  by  means  of  «****'*tf.  z,  361 

preparation  of,  i,  361 

presence  of,  in  leaves  and  barley,  zx,  625 

proportion  of,  in  starch-sugar,  i,  380 

reducing  power  of,  I.  36a;  zx,  27,  39 

solution  density  of,  ix,  20 

specific  rotation  of,  z,  362 
Malt-vinegar,  z,  498 
Manchester  brown,  v,  163,  z66 
EB,  V,  170 

yellow,  v,  Z2S,  Z4S 
Mandarin,  xv,  448;  v,  137.  Z4S,  459 

G,  v.  139 

orange  oil,  zv,  362,  451 
Mandelic  acid,  in,  506 
Mandelin's  reagent,  preparation  of,  VB,  99 
Mandragorine,  vi,  291,  300 
Manganese  brown,  v,  6x0 

detection  of,  in  tea,  vz,  633 

resinate,  zv,  33 
Manganous  benzoate,  in,  4x5 
Mangosteen  oil.     See  Goa  bulUr. 
Mangrove,  v,  39;  nt,  39S 

detection  of,  in  quebracho,  ix,  398 
Mangrove-bark,  analysis  of,  v,  67 

extract,  reactions  of,  y,  47 
Manila  copal,  zv,  52;  zx,  3Z0 

elemi,  xv,  96;  ix,  3x8 
Maple  products,  i,  388 

action  of  methyl  alcohol  on,  i,  389 
detection  of  adulteration  of,  x,  389 

starch  sugar  in,  x,  388 
lead  value  of,  i.  390 
malic  acid  value  of,  i.  389 

sugar.     See  MapU  products. 

syrup.  *  See  MapU  products, 
Maracaibo  balsam,  iv,  83 
Maranbam  balsam,  xv,  83 
Maranta  arrowroot  starch,  x,  4x2,  4x5 
Marcitine,  vxi,  3S4 
Margarine,  li,  3x3;  ix,  x66 

addition  of  butter  to,  zz,  314 

analysis  of,  ix,  Z74 

detection  of  hardened  fats  in,  ix.  173 

ethylester  value  for,  zx,  190 

regulations  for.  in  various  countries,  n,  315 

Reichert-WoUny.  Reichert-Meissl,  Polcnske 

and  Kirschner  values  for,  11,  3x4;  ix.  i(S6 

Marine  animal  oils.    See  WhaU-oU  group  of  o&u 

blue,  V,  2S2 
B,  V,  2S4 
Marinol  acid  blue  R.  v,  608 
Marjoram  oil,  xv,  448 
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IbScumalades.  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in,  Cc. 

303 
'KCsfin^'s  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  190 
^Awuoon,  acid,  v.  249 

S.  V,  349 
^iCaroons.  examination  of,  v,  510 
BAstf*  red  G,  v.  550 
KSarsh  tea  oil,  iv,  448 

test  for  caramel  in  spirits,  v,  656 
IbSarshaU'a  i>aper  testing  machine,  i,  469.  470 
IhAarsb-Berselias  method  for  the  estimation  of 

arsenic  in  malt,  i,  146 
luf artinon's  tables  for  the  detection  of  dyes  on 

^k,  V,  5X1 
Martins'  yellow,  v,  12s,  457*  462 
Mason's  essence  of  beef,  DC,  614 
Massecttit4i,  estimation  of  water  in,  i,  344 
Massory  bark  oil,  iv,  449 
Masterwort  oil,  zv,  449 
Mastic,  zv,  12,  59 
Masticic  acids,  XV,  5 
Masticolic  acids,  IV,  S 
Masticonic  acids,  iv,  5 
Masticoresenes,  iv«  6 
Mat^  VI,  64Z 
oil,  IV.  449 
tannin,  v,  7 
Matico-camphor,  iv,  9X0 
Matico-oil,  IV,  449 
Maturin.  viii,  249 
balsam,  iv,  83 
Maumen^  test  for  fixed  oils,  n,  58 
Mauve,  V,  324,  461 

manvdne,  v,  332 
Manvttne,  v,  324,  454 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Mayer's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  191 
Maxnn.  vin,  227 
Meadow-sweet,  essential  oil  of,  I,  2S5 

oil.  IV,  449 
Meat.  viii.  261;  IX.  607 

amino  acids  in,  vill,  290 

analysis  of,  viii.  295  * 

bases,  estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  viii, 

408.  413 
canned,  viii,  330 
analyses  of,  viii,  333 
metals  in,  vm,  337*  340 
tin  in,  Vlil,  337 
camine  in,  viil,  289 
chilled,  vin,  348 
cold-water  extract  of,  Vin,  298 
composition  of,  viil,  262,  277 
cooking  of.  vxii.  304 
creatine  and  creatinine  in.  vm.  387.  302 
cored,  analysis  of.  vtii,  373 
pickle  for,  vixi,  368 
composition  of,  vxii,  36s 
estimation  of  starch  in,  vm,  373 
caring  of.  vm.  355,  362 
cats  of,  vm,  267 

decomposition  of,  viii,  309;  ix.  6x2 
definitions  of,  vm.  261 
detection  of  benzoic  acid  in.  ix.  281 
of  glycogen  in,  vm.  283 


Meat,  Bber's  sulphide  test  for.  vm.  312 
enxymes  of,  vm,  290 
estimation  of  benzoic  acid  in.  oc,  285 
ci  dextrose  in,  vm.  286 
of  fat  in.  VIII.  296 
of  glsrcogen  in.  vm,  284 
of  moisture  in,  vm,  295 
of  nitrogen  in,  vm,  297.  300,  302 
of  phosphorus  in,  vm,  298 
of  sulphur  in,  Vili,  297 
extracts  of,  vm,  389;  ix,  6x3 
analysis  of.  vm.  401.  420 
bromine  precipitation  assay  of.  vm,  421 
composition  of.  vm.  396 
detection  of  yeast  extracts  in,  vm,  416 
estimation  of  bases  in,  vm,  408,  413 
of  boric  acid  in,  vm,  425 
of  creatinine  and  creatine  in,  vm,  4x0 
of  gelatin  in.  vm,  414 
of  nitrogenous  products  of,  ix,  62s 
of  peptones  in.  vm,  409 
of  xanthine  bases  in.  vm.  4x2 
manufacture  of.  vm,  39s 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of,  vm,  424 
partition  of  nitrogen  in,  ix.  615 
varieties  of,  vm.  398,  402 
fat,  detection  of  changes  in,  vm,  316 

rancidity  in,  vm,  3x8 
frozen,  vm,  3S0,  352;  ix,  6x3 
glycogen  in,  vm.  281 
hot-water  extract  of.  vin,  302 
hypoxanthine  in,  vm,  288 
identification  of  species  of.  vm.  271 
tnosinic  acid  in,  vin,  290 
juice,  vin,  299 
juices.    See  MeaUepdracts, 
Liebig's  extract  of.  vm.  305,  390,  398,  402, 

420,  424 
lipase  in,  vm,  291 

mineral  constituents  of,  vm,  292,  294 
muscle  extractives  from,  vm,  281;  ix.  607 
nitrogenotis  extractives  of,  vm,  286 
poisonous,  vm,  3x9 

detection  of.  vm,  324 
potted,  VIII,  330 

precipitin,  method  for  the  analysis  of,  viii,  27  r 
preservation  of,  vm,  328 

with  antiseptics,  vm,  3s  x.  361 
products,  detection  of  artificial  colouring  in, 

vm,  382 
protase  in,  vm,  290 
rations,  composition  of.  ix,  619 
sampling  of.  vm.  293 
smoking  and  drying  of,  viiz,  365 
spoilage  of.  vm.  309 
structure  and  composition  of  muscle  of,  vm, 

276 
taurine  in,  viu,  390 
uric  acid  and  urea,  vm,  289 
xanthine  in,  vm,  288 
Meconic  add.  vi.  41  z 
salts  of.  VI.  414 
Meoonidine,  vi.  3S4.  363*  399 
Meoonin  in  opium,  vi,  410 
Meconoisin.  vi,  4x1 
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Meiaal's  method  for  the  determiafttion  of  the  fet^ 

menting  power  of  yeMt,  i.  aaa,  223 
Mekong  yellow  G,  v,  190 

R.  V.  196 
Melaleuca,  iv.  448 
Melanogene  blue,  v,  380 
Melanthrene  B,  v,  60a 
Meldola's  blue,  v,  341.  348,  461 
Melibiase  in  yeast,  i,  an 
Melibioee,  hydroljrBis  of,  i,  ag? 
Melilotic  add,  in,  448 
Meliasa,  rv.  448 

Meliasic  acid  in  beoBwax,  11.  344 
Melting  point  of  organic  substanoes,  determina- 
tion of,  I,  16 
Menhaden  oil,  11,  73,  324 
Menispermine,  vii,  164 
Menthene,  iv,  a84 
Menthol,  iv.  354,  a8a;  cc.  343 

and  thymol,  aeparation  of,  iv.  390  > 
Menthone.  xv,  xpXt  a8a 
Mercerine  wool  red,  t,  v,  556 
Mercerised  cellulose,  i.  43a 
Mercuric  bensoate,  ni,  415 

cyanide,  vix,  477 

fulminate,  lii,  586,  588;  vii,  54a 

iodide,  acid,  preparation  of,  i,  368 

nitrate,  acid,  preparation  of,  i,  368 

salicylate,  ni,  489 

thiocyanate,  vii.  548 
Mercury,  detection  and  estimation  of,  in  organic 
substances,  i,  64 
in  explosives,  in,  608 

estimation    of,    in  mercuric   salicylate,   lu. 
489 

metallic,   detection     of,    in    exploBives»  ni, 
610 

solutions,  reactions  of  sogan  with,  i,  337 
Mesoporphyrin,  viii,  555 
Me^otartaric  acid,  i.  536 

tartaric  and  raoemic  acids,  separation  of, 
I*  S50 
Metachrome  brown  B.  v,  618 
Metalddiyde,  i,  a67 
Metals,   detection  of,  in  organic   substances,  i, 

63 

poisonous,  occurrence  in  commercial  organic 
products,  X*  74 
Metamine  blue  B»  v,  34a,  348 

G,  V,  34a 
Metanil  yellow,  v,  138,  141*  146*  580 

S.  V.  138 
Metaphenylene  blue,  v,  590 

B,  V,  33af  461 
Metaproteins,  vixi,  35 
Meteloidine,  vi,  391,  301 
Methacetin,  Vi,  104 
Methamoglobin,  viU,  539 

spectrum  of,  viii,  54if  690 
Methaldehyde.    See  FomuUdtkydt, 
Methene  dichloride.     See  MethyUne  dickloride, 
Methoxybenzoic  acid,  in,  507 
ff>-Methoxy-^-hydroxycinnamic  add,  xn,  448 
(T-Methoxcy naphthalene.     See  fi'Naphihol  nutkyl 
ether. 


Methyl  aconitine,  vi,  S63 
alcohol,  I,  85;  IX,  x 

detection  of,  i,  88 
in  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol,  iz.  1. 

estimation  of,  x,  91 
in  formaldehyde,  i,  93 
in  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol,  i.  94;  dc»  z 

Hinkel  test  for,  x,  90 

Mulliken-Scudder  test  for,  x.  88 

8aiigl6-Perri6re-Cuxiiasse  test  for,  x,  89 

TxiUat  test  for,  x,  89 

United  States  Phanaaoopoeia  test  for,  i,  M 

Voisenet  test  for,  i,  90 
alkali  blue,  v,  353,  370 
anthranilate,  xv,  367 

detection  and  estuiuttion  of,  in  essesftial 
oils,  XV,  363 
bensene.    See  Tdumu, 
bensoate,  ni,  415 
blue,  V,  35 z,  380 

M,  V,  ass 

for  silk,  MLB,  v,  as4«  37a 

water  soluble,  v,  379 
carbinol.    See  Ethyl  aUokoL 
catecholate.    See  Gnaiacol, 
dnnamate,  xn,  438 
crotonic  add.    See  Tiglic  acid. 
ether,  i,  331 
green,  v,  3S9»  a8o,  453.  461.  47a,  570 

detection  of,  v,  44s 
orange  v,  X38,  141,  X44,  458 

indicators,  in,  ssa;  vi,  i8a 
pentoses,  estimation  of,  i,  403 

and  pentosans,  estimation  of  a  mixture  of. 

I.  403 
phenate.    See  AnisoU, 
quinolones,  VU  15S 
salicylate,  xxx,  49a;  IS,  305 

commercial,  xn,  495 

estimation  of,  in  foods  and  drags,  in,  49 
salicylic  acid,  in,  507 
violet,  V,  46lt  47a,  604 

B.  %  356,  380 

a  B,  V,  356,  380 

6  B.  V.  358,  373,  38o,  454.  606 

7  B,  V,  as8,  373 
R.  V,  454 

V  3.  V,  356,  880 
detection  of,  v,  44s 
Methylacetanilide,  vi,  86 
Methyl-m-amido-^hydroxy-benzoate,  in,  50k3 
Methyi-^-amido-if»-hydroxy-bensoate,  in,  soa 
Methylamine,  vi,  11,  13;  vn,  345 
Methylamines   and   ammonia,    separation    and 

estimation  of,  vi,  1 8 
Methylammonium  chloride,  vi,  13 

picrate,  vi,  13 

platinichloride,  vi,  13 
Methyl-aniline,  vi.  88,  91 

estimation  of,  vi,  93 

green,  v,  359 

nitrosame,  vi,  89 

violet,  V.  356 
Methyl-anthracene,  ui,  365 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  acid*  xn,  379 
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Methylated  chloroform,  i.  277 

ether,  I.  33  X 

finiah,  i,  1x4 

spisit,  eetinuitioti  of,  in  tincturee.  x,  95 
nee  of,  for  the  prepeimtion  of  iDifit  of 

nitrous  ether,  1,  246 
of  wine,  i,  xza 
Methyl-bensaconine,  vi,  365 
<a- Methyl-camphor,  zv,  aio 
Methyl-cha^icol,  xv,  355t  39 z 
M ethyl-coniine.  vz,  3z6 
«-Methylcytisine,  zx,  535 

X -Methyl- a-6-diozypttrine.     See  Methyl'X^tUkiu4. 
Methyl-diphenylamine.  vz.  97 

blue.  V,  380 
Methylene  blue,  v,  353,  455.  46X,  4671  473.  58S 

B.  V.  354.  356 

BB.  BO,  V,  354 

detection  of.  v,  445 

extra  D,  v,  354 

ID.  V.  354 

dichloride.  z,  aSi 
and  chloroform,  distinction  between,  z,  38  z 

digallic  add.  in.  534 

gallate,  izz,  534 

green,  v,  358,  445 

G.  V.  356 

«rcy,  V,  3x6 

terchloride.     See  Chloroform, 

violet,  RRA.  3  RA,  v,  334 
Methyl-eosin.  v,  396,  397.  540 
Methyl-ethyl  acetic  add,  z,  534 

pyridines,  vz.  Z44 
Methyl-eugenol,  zv,  355,  39Z,  394 
Methyl-glycocoU.    See  Sorcosint, 
Methyl-glycocyamidine.     See  Cre^imiiu. 
Methyl-glycocyamine.    See  Crtatitu, 
Methyl-granatonine,  vz,  331 
Methyl-guanidine,  vzz.  306 

as  a  putrefaction  xnrodnct,  vzz.  353 
Methyl-guanidine-acetic  add.    See  CrtoHng, 

anhydride.    See  CnatitUiu, 
Methyl-heptenone,  zv.  zpo 
Methyl-»-heptylketone,  zv,  Z90 
Methyl-hydrasine,  vz,  30 
Methylhydrozybenzenes.    See  Crescis, 
Methyl-indole.    See  SkatoU.     * 
Methyl-Iuptnine,  vz,  337 
o-and  if-Methylnaphthalenes,  zzz,  350 
Methyl-nonylketone,  zv,  Z89 
Methyl-pelleticrine,  vz,  33Z;  vii,  50 
Methyl-phenacetin,  vz,  Z04 
Methylphenyl-«h>naphthylamine,  VI.  116 
Methyl-phloxin,  v,  302 
Methyl-Mopropyl-phenols    in    essential    oils,   rv, 

387 
Methylpurines,  vzi,  33  z 

estimation  of,  in  urine,  viz,  340 
Methyl-pjrridines,  vz,  143 
Methyl-pyrroles,  vi,  X49 
Methyl-thiophen,  zzz,  3ii 
Methyl-zanthine,  vzz,  333,  338 
Mew  oil,  IV.  449 
Microspectroscope.  z.  40 
Migrainine,  vz,  47 


Mikado  browzi,  B,  3  GO,  and  M.  V,  13a 
G,  V.  6z3 

golden  yellows,  v,  134 
orange,  v,  Z33,  46a 
4R«  R.  V,  58a 
yellow,  V.  13a 
Milchlin,  vziz,  ai8 
Milk,  vzzx,  Z39 

action  of  formalin  on,  vm,  zas 

rennet-ensyme  on,  vzu,  135 
adulteration  of,  vzzz.  Z64 
albumin,  vziz.  Z31,  Z40 

estimation  of,  vzii,  X38 
aldehyde  number  of,  vxii,  Z54 
analysis  of.  by  general  calculation  methods, 

vzzz,  Z63 
Babcock's  formula  for,  vizz,  163 
bacteriological  examination,  vziz,  176 
boiled  and  unboiled,  test  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, VZIZ,  14 
Bonnet's  test  for  formaldehyde  in,  vziz.  Z71 
Buddeised.  vzii,  ass 
butter,  vzzz,  195 
chocolate,  vz.  695  •  705 
colouring  matter  in,  v,  659;  vzzz,  169 
composition  of,  viiz,  Z4Z 
condensed,  vzzi,  306 

analysis  of,  vizi.  szo,  sza  ' 

estimation  of  saccharose  in.  ix,  56 
of  sugars  in.  I,  370;  ix,  S97 

sweetened,  vizz,  309 
detection  of  abrastol  in,  iii,  360;  vzzz,  175 

of  the  addition  of  water  to,  vzzz,  Z64 

of  annatto  in,  vzii,  Z69 

ol  bensoates  in,  viii,  Z73 

of  benzoic  acid  in,  vzii,  X73,  4x1;  zx,  380 

of  borates  in,  vzzz,  Z74 

of  calcium  saccharate,  viii,  167 

of  formaldehyde  in,  z,  359;  vziz,  171 

of  gelatin  in.  viii,  x66 

of  hydrogen  peroxide  in,  vxiz,  Z73 

of  nitrites  in,  vzzi,  Z73 

of  saccharin  in,  iiz,  433 

of  salicylates  in,  viii,  173 

of  salicylic  acid  in.  iii,  477 

of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  hydro- 
gen carbonate  in,  vzzz,  Z74  , 

of  sucrose  in.  vizt,  166 

of  tyrotozloon.  viz,  355 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of,  viiz, 

X44 

diabetic,  vzxi,  3x8 

dried,  vzzz,  235 
analysis  of.  vzii,  339;  zx,  600 

effect  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on,  viii,  690 

estimation  of  the  addity  of,  viii,  160 
of  albumin  in,  viii.  Z55 
of  amino-derivatives  in,  viii.  157 
of  ammonium  compounds  in,  viii,  157 
of  benzoic  acid  in.  in,  4x3;  ix,  384 
of  borates,  viii,  174 
of  casein  in.  vziz,  131,  155;  ix.  596 
of  citrates  in,  by   Denige's  method,  vzzz, 
i6z 
Desmoulidre's  method,  viii,  x6o 
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Milk,  estimation  of  fat  in,  by  Adam's  method. 
VIII.  148 
by  Babcock  method.  Viii,  149.  151 
by  the  centrifugal  methods,  viil,  iso 
by  the  Gerber  method,  viii.  153 
by  the  Leffmann-Beam  method,  viii,  150 
by  the  Rdse-Gottlieb  method,  viii,  151 
by  Wanklyn*8  method,  viii,  148 
of  formaldehyde  in,  i,  a6o;  viii,  172 
of  lactose  in,  i,  368;  viii,  157 
of  modified  proteins  in.  viii,  157 
of  original  solids  in  decomposed  samples, 

VII,  177 

of  proteins  in,  by  the  Ritthaosen  method, 

VIII,  153 

of  salicylic  acid  in,  in,  48s 

of  sogar  in,  i,  365 

of  total  proteins  in,  viii,  153 
of  total  solids  in,  viii,  147 
fermented,  viii,  333 

analysis  of,  viii,  331 
Pleischmann's  formula  for,  viii,  163 
galafer,  viii,  3x6 

heated,  detection  of,  by  Arnold's  method,viii, 
168 

benzidine  method,  viii,  168 

Dupouy's  method,  viii.  168 
Hehner's  test  for  formaldehyde  in,  viii,  171 
homogenised,  viii,  330 
humanised,  viii,  315 
organic  pollution  of.  viii,  175 
pasteurisation  of,  viii,  143 
peptonised,  viit,  318 
polarimetric  estimation  of,  vin,  158 
preservation  of,  for  analysis,  viii,  176 
preservatives  in,  viii,  170 
products,  VIII.  143,  X79;  K.  597 
proteins,  viii,  X13,  140;  DC,  595 

estimation  of,  viii,  133,  153 
in  condensed  milk,  viii.  313 
peptonised  milk,  viii,  3x9 

nomenclature  of.  VIII.  X 13 
removal  of  proteins  from,  for  the  estimation  of 

lactose,  I,  366 
Richmond's  formula  for,  viii,  163 
separation  of  cream  from,  viil,  x83 
separator  slime  from,  viii,  183 
skim,  VIII,  x86 

condensed,  vin,  aio 
sour.  VIII,  333 
specially  treated,  vin,  3aa 
sterilised,  viii,  331,  143 
sugar.    See  Lactose. 

molasses,  viii,  303 
thickening  agents  used  for,  viil,  x66 
Milk-globulin,  viii.  131.  140 

estimation  of,  viii,  X38 
Milling  blue.  v.  334 
green  S.  v,  573 
orange,  v,  174 

R,  V,  630 
red  R.  v,  546 
scarlet  B,  v,  556 
yellow,  V,  X40,  X43t  15S 
O.  V,  580 


Millon's  reagent,  reactions  of , with  phenols.  iii«  396 

for  proteins,  viil,  38 
MiUs  and  Snodgrass'  process  for  the  estimatioa  of 

■  olefines  in  liquid  hydrocarbons,  m,  4 
Mimosa,  v,  39.  37a.  5S3 

bark,  reactions  of,  v,  43,  48 
Mimotannic  acid,  v,  27 
Mineral  burning  oils,  m,  117 
varieties  of,  in,  zx8 
naphtha,  in,  izi 
oil,  HI,  163 
de-blooming  agenti  for,  m,  !?• 
detection  of  caoutchoucin,  in,  X71 
of  flt-nitronaphthalene  in.  in,  170 
of  rosin  oil  in,  in,  160.  174 
in  rosin  oil,  iv.  45 
estimation  of  fatty  oils  in,  in,  169 

of  rosin  oil  in,  in,  174;  iv,  45 
examination  of,  ni,  165 
flash  point  of,  in,  158 
fluorescence  of,  in,  164 
heavy,  examination  of,  in,  173 
Pensky- Martens  test  for,  in.  167 
specific  gravity  of,  in,  165 
tests  for.  III,  x68 
Thurston's  tester  for,  in,  171 
oils,  add  tests  for,  m,  170 
action  of  alkali  on,  in,  164 

of  bromine  on,  in,  164 
behaviour  of  castor  <m1  with,  xi,  163 
cold  test  for.  III.  x66 
colour  of.  III,  Z65 

determination  of  specific  gravity  of,  cc.  347 
estimation  of  asphalt  content  of,  cc,  346 
of  hard  asphalt  in,  xz.  349 
of  paraffin  in,  iz,  357 
of  sulphur  in,  ix.  347 
in  turpentine,  xv,  417 
8X>erm  oil,  in,  xx8 
Mint  oil,  mountain,  iv,  450 
Modulus  of  expansion  of  oils,  n.  50 
Mo«Uon.     See  Digras, 

Moisture,  absorption  of.  by  the  Hill  calcinm  chlor- 
ide tube,  I.  57 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substanoes.  i.  64 
Molasses,  i,  355 

as  an  adulteAnt  of  honey,  i.  384 
analysis  of.  i,  356 
assay  of.  i.  35^ 
beet,  analysis  of,  K,  47 
presence   of   opticaHy   active  substaocef 
other  than  sugar  in,  i,  357 
cane,  analirsis  of,  ac,  46 

sugar,  fermentation  of,  i,  357 
composition  of,  i,  355 
estimation  of  ash  in,  i,  356 
of  dextrose  in.  i,  356 
of  organic  matter  not  sugar,  x,  356 
of  sucrose  in.  i.  357;  zx,  45 
of  sugars  in.  l,  357 
of  tin  in.  i.  348 
of  water  in,  i,  344,  356 
milk  sugar,  viii.  303 
"  presence  of  vanillin  in,  I*  356 
production  of,  i,  355 
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l^otaacfaott's  test  for  cIiol«tteroU  ii,  483 
MoUoy  process  for  gold  eztraction.  vii.  501 
Monamines.  vi.  3,  xo;  vii.  195 
Klonamino-Acids,  estimation  of.  vii.  263 
Ikdo&arda  oil,  iv,  449 
KConochrome  brown  G,  v.  614 
Iwlonohydric  phenols.    See  Phenols,  monohydric, 
^t-  Monopelmitin,  n.  397 
l^onoeaocharides.  i.  373 

properties  of,  i,  386,  287 
Ibf  orawsld's  test  for  rosin  oil.  iv.  4a 
Morin.  V.  409 
Morintannic  add,  v,  7,  409 
Morphine,  vx.  354.  3^5.  374;  OC  497 

acetate,  vi,  378;  de,  497 

basic  assodstes  of,  vi,  39S 

and  oolchidne.  distinction  between,  vix,  5 

ooostitation  of,  vi,  355 

detection  of,  vi.  379;  K,  497 
i  a  cases  of  poisoning,  vi,  435;  K.  508 

animation  of,  vx,  383.  433;  oc.  497.  504 
by  British   Pharmaoopcsia    method,    oc, 

S03 

eolorimetrically,  vi,  433;  oc  497 
in  compounds,  at,  506 
in  opium,  vx,  417;  oc,  504 
in  paregoric,  vx,  431 
in  pills.  XX,  507 
hydriodide,  vx,  377 
hydrodiloride,  vx,  377 
meoonate,  vx,  378 
nitrate,  dc,  497 
in  opium,  vx,  408;  ix,  504 
and  pseudo-morphine,  distinction  between,  vi. 

437 
and  quinine,  separation  of,  vx,  six 
reactions  of,  vx,  379 
■alts  of.  vx,  376;  IS.  497.  50X 
solubility  of,  vx,  363*  374 

i  n  acetone  and  water,  DC,  496 
sulphate,  vx,  378;  ix,  497.  50x 
tartrate,  vi,  378 
toxicology  of,  VI,  434;  ix,  508 
peendo- Morphine,  vx,  354*  363,  404 
constitution  of,  vi,  357 
and  morphine,  distinction  between,  vx,  437 
Morphine-narcotine  meoonate,  ix,  503 
Morphothebaine,  vx,  406 
Mosquera  beef  meal,  ix,  614 
Mountain  mint  oil,  iv.  450 
Mouth-washes,  analysis  of,  xix.  498 
Mudc  add,  formation  of.  from  lactose  and  galac- 
toee,  I,  376 
preparation  of,  x,  376 
from  guma.  x,  441 
Mudns,  vxn,  93,  637 
pseudo- Mucins,  vxn,  92 
Mucocelluloses,  i,  434 
Mucoids,  vxii,  92 
Mugwort  oil.  IV,  450 
Mulford's  predigested  beef,  ix,  614 
MuUer's  bursting  strain  paper  testing  machine,  i, 

471 
MuUikenoScudder  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i,  88 
Murdoek's  liquid  food,  ix.  6x4 


Muscarine,  V,  343*  350,  461,  604;  vix,  371.  384 

detection  of,  v,  445 
50- Muscarine,  vu,  371,  386 
Musde  eztractiva,  detection  of  inositol  in.  ix, 
608 
estimation  of  glycogen  in.  ix,  608 
of  lactic  add  in,  ix,  608 
extractives,  viix,  380 
glycogen  in,  ix,  607 
nitrogenous,  ix,  609 
phosphorus  compounds  in,  xx.  611 
protdns  of,  viii,  379 
structure  and  compodtion  of,  viii,  376 
Musk  root  oil,  xv.  450 
Mustard,  adulteration  of,  vii,  113 
commerdal.  analysis  of.  vii,  106 
constituents  of,  vii.  103 
French,  vxi,  1x5 
glttcoddes  of,  vxx,  103 
oil,  IV,  450;  IX,  134 
black,  XX,  69*  120;  IX,  134 
detection  of,  in  butter.  11,  3x6 
estimation  of  allyl  thiocarbimide.  nr,  300 
hedge,  detection  of,  in  rape  oil,  11,130 
indian,  ix,  69.  i3i 
properties  of,  ii,  X30 
volatile,  vxx,  xxo 

estimation  of,  vxi,  108 
white,  IX,  69,  i3o;  ix,  134 
prepared,  examination  of.  vii.  1x4 
seed,  microscopic  structure  of,  vii.  103 
Mustard-husk  oil.  ix,  120 
Mutarotation,  i,  3x5 
Mutton,  canned,  viit,  337 
compodtion  of,  viii,  370 
fat.  II.  72,  307 
tallow,  II,  308 
Mydriasine.     See  Atropine  methobromtde. 
Mydriatic  alkaloids,  vi,  389 

assay  of,  in  bellandonna  root  and  prepa- 
rations, VI,  3x4 
in  belladoiua,  vi,  3x2 
in  datura,  vi,  3x9 
in  hyoscyamus.  vi,  316 
plants  jridding.  vi,  389.  311 
scopolia,  VI,  330 

toxicological  detection  of,  vi,  309 
Myoctonine,  vi,  355,  273.  ^75;  ix,  488 
Myogen,  viii,  9a 
Myodn,  viii,  93 
Myodnogen,  viii,  92,  279 
Myrabolans,  v,  36 

analysis  of,  v,  67,  102 
reactions  ci,  v,  42,  49 
Myrcene.  vii,  174;  xx,  324 
Myrcia  oil.  iv,  450 
Myricin  in  beeswax,  11,  244 

estimation  of,  11,  247 
Msrricyl  alcohol,  11,  244 

Myristic  add  with  its  higher  homologues,  melting 
and  solidifsring  points  of  mixtures  of.  11, 
385.  386 
Myriaticin  in  mace  oil.  iv.  359 
Myrodn,  vii.  xos 
Myroxoresene,  iv,  6 
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Myrrh,  iv,  98;  oc,  3x8 

herabol,  nr,  98 

oil  of,  IV,  X03;  IX,  3x8 

tests  for,  IV,  99 

tinctttre  of,  iv,  loa 

varieties  of,  xv,  $>8 
Myrtle,  v,  463 

oil.  IV.  450 

wax,  II,  73,  194 
M]rstin,  detection  of.  in  cream,  vtn,  199 


N 


Nanldn,  v,  363 

Naphtamine  brown  R,  2  B,  v,  616 
Naphtha,  in,  ixi 
burning,  in,  aaa 
carburreting,  in,  aaa 
coal-tar,  in,  aao 

commercial.     See  Naphtha,  coal-tar,  arud4. 
crude,  in,  1981  aai 

assay  of.  in,  aas*  335,  a36 
bulb-tube  test  distillation  for,  in,  333 
dehydration  of,  in,  aas 
detection  of  carbon  disulphide  in,  in,  aa6 
distillation  of,  in,  a39 
distilling  points  of  varieties  of,  iii,  a35 
fractional  distillation  of,  iii,  aa9 
and    once-run  comparison    of    distilla- 
tion of.  in,  a36 
petroleum  spirit  and  shale  naphtha,  com- 
parison between  in,  xx6 
retort  test  distillations  for,  in,  330 
once-run,  in,  aai 

assay  of,  in,  335,  240 
distillation  of,  in,  336 
shale.    See  ShaU  naphtha. 
solvent,  in,  aaa 
Naphthalene,  in,  343,  a66,  a68;  nc,  a66 
acid  black,  4  B,  v,  S64 
behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  in,  a8o 

chromic  add,  in,  378 
blue  G.  V,  588 

chemical  properties  of,  in,  343 
commercial,  ixi,  347,  aso 
compound  of,  witb  picric  add,  Xii,  375 
crude,  in.  24S 
detection  of,  in,  344 
phenol  in.  in,  aso 
dihydride.  in,  aso 
effect  of  solvents  on,  in.  374 
estimation  of,  in,  345;  DC.  a66 
in  carbolic  oil,  in,  347 
in  coal-gas,  in,  345;  DC,  266 
in  the  commercial  product,  in,  aso 
in  creosote  oil,  in,  374 

sheep  dips,  in,  3a8 
in  middle  oil,  in,  347 
in  phenol,  iii,  347 
by  the  picrate  method,  DC,  336 
in  spent  oxide,  in,  346;  DC,  368 
and  naphthols.  distinction  between  in.  354, 

ass 
oils.  III,  350  , 

physical  properties  of,  in,  343 


Napthalene,  pure,  ni,  349 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  ni,  377 

red.  V,  333 

salts,  in,  348 

sensitiveness  of,  to  air  and  light,  m.  aso 

sulphonic  adds,  in,  351 

tetrahydride,  in,  350 
Naphthalidinic  add,  vi,  119 
Naphthaxarin  S,  v,  ai8 
Naphthadne  blue,  v,  334 
Naphthenes,  in,  aoi;  dc,  336 
Naphthine  brown  a,  fi,  v,  156 
Naphthionic  add,  vi,  1 19 

red,  v,  148 
o- Naphthionic  add,  vi,  117 
Naphthol  dark  green  G,  v,  S73 
Naphthol  green,  v,  S70 

B,  v,  130.  131.  463,  466 
cr-Naphthol  commerdal,  in,  2ss 

estimation  of,  in  the  presence  of  large  Quanti- 
ties of  ^-napthol,  in.  356 

yellow,  v,  laa,  xas,   X4a,  576 

detection  of,  in  naphthol  yellow  S,  v.  128 

estimation  of,  v,  480 

S,  V,  133,  138,  463.  466,  S76;  DC  453 

separation  of,  from  the  other  coal-tar  cobtin 
in  meat  products,  viii,  383 
^Naphthol  black,  v,  164,  558 

B,  V,  SS« 

3  B,  V,  X65,  SS8 

6  B,  V,  16s.  173,  S5« 

4  R,  V,  i6s 
Mue.  V,  3x1 
blue  B,  V,  343 
blue-black,  v,  173 

B  N,  V,  564 
commercial,  iii,  355 
detection  of,  in  butter,  11,  311,  3x3 

foods,  in.  357 
estimation  of.  DC.  369 

by  the  iodometric  method,  in,  358 

picric  add  method,  in,  358 
ethers,  in,  359 
ethyl  ether,  in,  359 
methyl  ether,  in,  359 
orange,  V,  X39»  459 

pharmacopoeia  requirements  for,  ix,  369 
sulphonic  acids,  in,  359 
test  for  acetaldehyde,  i.  266 
for  formaldehyde,  i.  357 
yellow.  V.  143 
«ih>Naphthol-aso-naphthalene,  v,  136 
/l-Naphthol-aso-bcnxene.  v.  136 
a-  and  fi-  Naphthols.  in.  353 

behaviour  of.  with  tetravalent  Utanium.  a, 

373 
detection  of.  in  cream,  viii.  193 
distinctions  between,  in.  3S3 
and    naphthalene,   distinction   between,  tn, 

354.  ass 
sulphonic  adds,  in.  401 
Naphthomelan.  SB.  v,  568 
Naphthyl  blue,  v,  335*  334«  593 
3  B.  v.  188 
»d.  V.  384 
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Naphthyl.  violet,  v,  335*  334.  6o6 
o-Naphthylamine.  v,  305;  vi.  zia 
^Naphthylunine,  vi.  Z13 
Naphthylunine  Black,  D,  v,  165,  17a.  558 

blacks,  V,  i6s 

brown,  v,  148,  6zo 
a-NaphthylamiiM  disttlphonic  acida,  vi,  laa 

moaoBttlphonic  adds,  vi,  117 
/l-Napbthylainine  diaulphonic  adda,  vi,  ia3 

monottilpboiiic  adda  of,  zao 
Naphthylamine  triaiilphonic  adda,  vi,  123 

yellow,  V,  125' 
cc  and  /l-Naphthylamiiiei,  diatinctiona  between. 

VI,  III 

••Naphthylaminedittdphonic  acid,  vi,  zaa 
•-Napbthylaminedieulplionic  add.  vi,  123 
z-Napbthylaniine-3:6-di8ulphonic  add,  vi.  xaa 
i-Naphtbylamine-3:8-disiilphonic  add,  vi.  xaa 
z-Napbthylamine>4:6-diatt]pbonic  add.  vi.   laa, 

las 
z-Naphthylamino-4:7-dindphonic  add,  vi,  122, 

125 

i-NaphthyIamine-4:S>ditulphonic  add,  vi,    123, 

las 
a-Naphthylamine-3:7-disttlphonic  add,  vi,  za3 
a-Napbthylamine-6:8>ditulphonic  add,  vi,    133, 

las 
i-Naphthylamin»'a-tulphomc  add,  VI,  117 
z-Napbthylaniine-3-sulphonic  add.  vi,  119 
i-Naphtbylamine-4-eulphomc  add,  VI.  119,  125 
z-Naphtbylaxnin»'5-«ttlpbonic  add,  vi,  Z19 
x-Naphthylamine-6-«ulphonic  add,  vz,  zao 
i-Naphthylamin»'7'«ttlpbonic  add,  vi,  zao,  zas 
i-Naphthylaniine-8-«alphonic  add,  VI,  zao,  zas 
3-Naphthylamine>5-anlpbonic  add,  vi,  zao,  zas 
2-Naphtfaylamine-6-aalpbonic  add,  vi.  zaz,  zas 
a-Naphthylamin»'7-6ulphonic  add,  vz,  zaz,  zas 
3-Naphthylamine*S-attlphomc  add,  VI,  zaz,  las 
Naphtbylaminesulpboziic  adda,  analiraa  of*  vi, 

za4 
Napbthylene  blue  R,  v,  590 
in  crystals,  v,  34Z 

red,  V,  Z70.  54S 
Naphthylene-diamines,  vz,  1x7 
Napbtindone  BB,  v.  S94 
Naphtogene  blue  a  R.  v,  59S 
Narcdn,  v,  Z40,  Z43 
Narcdne,  vz.  354.  364.  3^7.  399 

constitution  of,  vi,  360 

test  for,  VI,  366 
Narcophine,  ix,  503 
Narcotine,  vi,  354,  364,  400 

constitution  of,  vi.  357 

detection  of,  in  morpbine  salts,  DC,  soz 

formation  of,  in  opium-pox>py,  zx,  477 

meconate,  vi,  40a 

in  opium,  vz,  409 

solubility   of,   in   acetone    and    water,    ix, 
496 
Natal  aloes,  aloln  from,  vzz,  140 
Natal  arrowroot  starch,  i,  4za 
Natalolns.  viz.  Z39,  Z40 
Nativelle's  crystallised  digitalin*  VZI«  XZ9 
Navy  blue  B,  v,  37a 

BW,  V.  60a 


Neatsfoot  oil,  il.  73,  aoo 

adulteration  of.  11,  aoz 
composition  of,  11.  300 
constants  for,  zi,  soz  , 

effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  oC 
m.  Z48,  Z49 
Neoeote,  zn,  363 
Neptune  green  SG,  v,  574 
Neradol  D,  zx,  409 
Nerol.  IV,  354.  a6a,  367:  ix.  341 
Neroli  oil.     See  Orange-JloSfr  oil. 

Chinese,  iv,  368 
Nerolidol,  IV,  367;  DC,  34a,  343 
Nerolin.  Ill,  359 
Neuridine,  vzz,  35a 
Neurine,  viz,  ^74 

and  choline,  distinctions  between,  vzz.  37  s 
as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii.  353 
Neutral  blue,  V,  334*  461,  590 
red.  V,  331,  334»  548 
violet,  V,  330,  334.  46 z 
wool  blue  R  (Kalle).  v.  380 
Neutraline,  ix,  Z30 
Nevraltdne.  test  for,  vi,  48 
New  blue,  v,  588 

B,  V,  343,  348 
(Cassella),  v,  341 
detection  of,  v,  44s 
G,  V,  34a,  348 
R,  V,  341.  348 
codn.  V,  Z50 
faat  blue  for  cotton,  v,  341 

green  3  B,  v,  343,  384 
fuchstn    process    of    Meister.    Ludus    and 

BrOning,  V,  34s 
fuchsine,  v,  378 
green,  v,  34Z,  378 

grey.  V.  314 

iziagenta,  v,  378,  S4a 
methylene  blue  GG,  v.  350,  46Z 
GS,  V.  3SO 
N,  V,  3S6,  46Z 
grey,  v,  314 
patent  blue  B,  V,  594 

band  4  B,  v,  a8a 
pink,  V,  397.  304 
red,v,  z86 
L,  v,  Z70 
solid  green  BB,  v,  343 
victoria  blue  A,  v,  380 
R,  V,  384 
green,  v.  34 z,  374.  a78 
yellow.  V,  Z38.  Z46 

L,  V,  Z38 
York  closed  oil  tester,  izi.  Z34 
Nicholson's  blue,  v,  352,  270,  455 
Nicotine,  vi.  237 

detection  of,  vz,  238 
estimation  of,  vi,  240,  251;  ix,  485 
and  piturine,  distinction  between,  vz,  339 
poisoning  by,  vi,  34Z 
Schindelmdser's  reaction  for,  vi,  339 
in  tobacco  smoke,  vi,  351 
T6th's  method  for  the  estimation  of,  vz,  340 
Iso-Nicotine,  vi,  Z34 
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Nicotinic  acid,  vi.  146 

•so- Nicotinic  add,  vi.  146 

Nigella  oil,  iv,  450 

Niger  oil.    See  Niger  seed  oil. 

Niger  seed  oil,  11,  70,  151 

Night  blue.  v.  2SS*  280,  461.  590 

B.  V,  280 
green,  v.  as9.  278.  472 

2  B.  V,  280 
Nigramine,  v,  336 
Nigraniline,  v,  312      * 
Nigrisine,  v,  3x4 
Nigrosine,  v.  463f  558 

soluble  in  water  (Kalle),  v,  326 
water,  soluble,  v,  327,  467 
Nigrosines,  v,  462 

detection  of,  v,  447 
Nikkei  oil,  iv,  450 
Nile  blue,  v,  350,  461,  467.  472,  588 

A,  V,  343,  350 

9  B,  V,  350 
scarlet,  YY,  v,  552 
Ninhydrin  test  for  amino  bases,  DC.  560 
Nirvanine,  detection  of,  or,  495 
Nitranilines,  vi,  62 
Nitrates,  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  the  presence 

of,  I,  62 
Nitrazine  yellow,  v,  582 
Nitrazol,  v,  203 
Nitric  acid,  action  of,  on  sugars,  i,  296 

colour  test  for  oils,  11,  41 

reaction  of,  with  diphenylamine,  vi,  96 

test  for  cottonseed  oil.  11,  138 

use  of,  as  an  adulterant  of  lemon  juice, 

I.  S64 
oxide  hamofi^obin,  viii,  536 
Nitrites,  detection  of,  i,  241 
test  for,  in  bread,  x,  461 
Nitroalisarin.  v,  578 

detection  of,  v,  447 
fi-  nitroalisarin,  v,  209 
Nitrobensene,  in,  2x1 
commercial,  iii,  214 

detection    of,    in    essential    oU    of    bitter 
almonds,  ill,  424 
small  quantities  of,  xu,  213 
reduction  of,  iix,  212 
tozicological  detection  of.  iii,  2x3 
Nitrobenxol.     See  Nitrobenzene. 
a-  Nitrocamphor,  iv,  208 
Nitro-ooccusic  acid,  v,  422 
Nitro-colouxing  matters.     See  Co/o«r«fif  maUers^ 

nitro. 
Nitrocellulose,  analysis  of,  xii,  563 

application  of  Abel  test  to,  in,  598 
Beigmann  and  Junk  test  for,  iix,  615 
detection  of,  xxi,  562 
discolouration  of,  ixi,  568 
estimation  of,  ixi,  562 
nitrogen  in,  ill,  563 
unnitrated  fibre  in,  ni,  567 
German  135®  test  for,  in,  613 
loose-fibre,  application  of  the  Abel  test  to, 

lit,  605 
microscopic  examination  of,  iii,  569 


NitrooellukMe  powders,    U.  S.  Army    Ordnaoce, 
115"  test  for,  III,  6x6 
properties  of,  xii.  560 
solubility  of,  m,  565 
solvents  for,  in,  589 
sulphuric  esters  in,  in,  568 
viscosity  of  solutions  of.  in.  569 
Will  test  for.  in,  6x5 
Nitro-diphenylamines,  v,  128 
Nitroethane,  presence  of  in  spirit  of  aitroas  ether. 

z.  243 
Nitrogen,  colloidal,  in  urine. -xx,  575 

in  crude  petroleums  and  parafiin  oil.  m,  39 
detection  of,  i.  58 

distribution  of.  in  wheat  proteins,  vm,  98 
estimation  of.  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  i*  59: 
VIII.  48 
Arnold's  modification  to,  x.  62 
in  nitrocellulose,  in,  563 
organic  substances,  i,  58 
the  presence  of  nitrates,  i.  62 
protein  digestion  products,  vin.  481 
in  malt,  vni,  105 

mode  of  existence  of  in  tobacco,  vi.  244 
occurrence  of  in  plants,  vxi.  238 
Nitrogljrcerin.  11.  452.  472;  in.  570 

applicafion  of  the  Abd  test  to.  in.  603 
detection  of,  in,  571 
estimation  of,  in.  572 
examination,  in.  571 
explosives,  moisture  in,  in,  592 
stability  test  for.  in,  6ox 
Nitronaphthalenes,  nx,  260 
Nitronaphthols,  v,  125 
2  : 4-Nitronaphthol-8ulphonic  adda.  v.  127 
Nitropentane.  detection  of  in  commerical  amyl 

nitrite,  i,  252 
o-Nitrophenylpropiolic  add.  v.  456 
Nitropinene,  rv,  182 
Nitroprussic  add,  vit.  530 
Nitroprussides,  vii,  530 
Nitrosamine  red.  v.  122.  124 
Nitro-silk,  viii,  638 
<so-Nitroso-antipyrine.  vi.  40 
Nitroeoconiine,  xx,  481 
^Nitroso-dimethylanilina,  vi.  90 
Nitroso-ferricyanides,  vn.  530 
a-Nitroso-^-naphthol.  v.  130,  131 
Nitrosopinene.  TV,  182 
Nitroso-  and  tso-nitroso  colouring  mattcia.    See 

under  Colouring  matters. 
Nitro-substitution  compounds,  detection  of  nitro- 
gen in,  I,  58 
Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of.     See  Spirit   of  niiroms 
ether. 
ethers,  i.  24X 
saponification  of,  i,  241 
Non-glucosidal   bitter  substances,  vn.     137;  a. 

549 
Non-tans,  value  of  in  tanning,  v,  83 
Noodles,  VIII,  102 

colouring  matters  in.  v.  651 
Nopalin,  v.  296 
Noratropine,  ix,  490.  491 

salts  of,  DC,  49X 
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^l^orhyoscyaniine,  vx.  39X»  agS;  ix,  400,  491 

salts  of,  OL,  491 
^t^Iorka.  composition  of.  I,  464 
I^osophene,  iii,  557 
I^OTOcaine,  detection  of,  DC,  495 
X^ttdeic  add,  vin,  70 
l^udein,  vin,  436 
^udeoproteins,  vin,  34,  70,  73,  9a 
^udeosides,  viii,  7  a 
^udeotides,  viii,  73 
^ut  chocolate,  vi,  695.  705 

oiL    See  Walnut  otf  . 
Nutmeg  batter,  11,  71*  iSa 

oil.  IV.  349.  357.  450 
Nuts,  proteins  in,  viii,  96 
Nuz  vomica.  vi.  467;  cc.  5i> 
assay  of,  vi.  469;  xx.  5xs 
official  preparations  of.  vi.  47a;  cc.  51  a 
oil  of,  DC,  5x0 
Nylander's  test  for  sugars  in  urine,  i.  394 


Oak  creosote  oil,  composition  of.  in,  353 

English,  reactions  of,  v.  49 

extract,  xx,  397 

greto.  reactions  of.  v.  45 
Oak-bark,  analysis,  of.  v,  67*  loa 

reactions  of,  v,  4a 

tannins,  reactions  of,  v,  5a 

reduction  equivalent  of,  v,  64 
Oak-wood  extract,  analysis  of,  v.  67:  ix.  397 

reactions  of,  v,  50 
Oat  starch,  i,  4x3.  415 
Oatmeal  and  barley  or  wheat  flour,  analysis  of  a 

mixture  of,  i,  4x7 
Oats.  1.  463 

granulated,  composition  of,  x,  464 

proteins  in,  viii,  X07 

rolled,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Odmene,  xx,  334 
Octacoline,  vx,  155 
Odoriferous  substances,  table  of  solubility  of,  iv, 

460. 
Ohio  petroleum,  in,  4a 
Oil  of  absinthe,  iv,  438 

of  amber,  iv,  at 

of  asafoBtida,  iv,  95.  434;  IX,  3x7 

of  bergamot.     See  under  BergamoL 

of  bitter  almonds.     See  under  Almonds. 

of  cassia.    See  Cassia  oil, 

of  cherry-laurd,  composition  of,  xn,  430 

of  dnnamon.     See  Cinnamon  oil, 
Chinese.    See  Cassia  oil. 

of  doves.     See  Clove  oU. 

oi  copaiba.    See  Copaiba  oil, 

of  cubebs,  xv,  349.  350,  333.  44x;  xz«  35^ 

f  usd.    See  Pussl  oil. 

of  ginger-grass,  iv.  304.  309;  xx,  347 

of  lemon.     See  Lemon  oil, 

of  myrrh,  xv.  103;  xx,  3x8 

of  pimento  leaves,  xv,  378 

of  rue,  IX.  369 

seeds,  proteins  of.  viil,  108 

of  sweet  birch,  in,  494 


Oil  of  theobroma.    See  Cacao  butter, 
of  turpentine.     See  Turpentine. 
of  wintergreen.     See  Wintergreen  oil. 
Oils,  analysis  of  by  saponification  by  Koettstorfer's 
process,  11,  14 
blown.    See  Blown  oils, 
colour  tests  of,  ix,  133 
determination  of  the  refractive  power  with 

Abba's  refractometer,  n,  43 
drip.    See  Drip  oils, 
drying,  xx.  3 
and  marine  animal,  distinction  between, 

XI.  88 
properties  of,  iz,  X3i 

and  semi-drying,  distinction  between,  xi, 
88 
effect  of  blowing  on,  xi,  365 

of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of,  xxx,  X48 
essential.     See  Essential  oils. 
estimation  of  glycerol  in,  11.  477 

of  the  saponification  value  of,  xi,  15 
fatty.     See  FaUy  oils. 
fixed,  absorption  of  oxygen  by.  xx,  38 
spectra  of,  11,  43 
acids  in,  ix,  9 

action  of,  on  polarised  light,  xi,  45 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of,  xx,  89 
by  saponification,  11.  14,  3X 
bromine  substitution  value  for.  xi,  37 
thermal  method  for  the  determination 

of  the  unsaturation  of,  11,  60 
value  for,  ix,  36 
classification  of,  xi,  64 
according  to  their  saponification  values* 
XI.  x8 
coefficients  of  expansion  of.  xi,  49 
cohesion-figures  of,  11,  41 
colour  test  of,  11,  40 
constitution  of.  ix,  7 
critical  temperature  of  solution  of,  11.  63 
crude,   detection  and  estimation  of  free 
fatty  acids  in,  11,  75 
of  rosin  in,  11,  76 
of  soap  in,  11,  74 
of  mineral  acids  in,  xi,  75 
examination  of,  for  foreign  matters,  xx, 

74.  83 
hydrocarbons  in,  xi,  78 
separation  of  fatty  and    rosin  acids  in, 

11.77 
determination  of  the  acetyl  value  of,  xx,  3a 
of  acid  value  of,  11,  9 
of  the  drying  properties  of,  by  Bisohp's 
method,  11,  38 
by  Livache's  method,  11,  36 
of  the  Hehner  value  for,  11,  30 
of  the  purity  of,  by  the  insoluble  bro- 
mide test  II,  38 
of    the    Reichert     Meissl    value    with 
Wollny's  modifications,  11,  33 
drying  properties  of,  11,  35;  DC.  isi 
daidin  reaction  for.  11.  39 
electrical  conductivity  of.  11,  45 
estimation  of,  ll,  4 
extraction  of.  11,  3 
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Oils,  fixed,  fatty  acids  from,  ii,  19 

and  fats,  distinction  between  various,  11, 

13 
heat  of  combustion  of,  n,  45 
identification  of,  11,  69.  84,  88 

by  the  critical  temperature  of  solution, 
n,  63 

of  the  Valenta  test,  xi.  6s 
interaction  of,  with  sulphur  chloride,  11.  40 
iodine  value  for,  n,  29.  32 

determination,  by  Wij's  method,  ti,  31 
melting  i)oints  of,  ix,  51 
modulus  of  expansion  of,  n,  50 
nitric  acid  colour  test  for,  11,  41 
oleorefractometer  values  for,  xi,  43,  44 
oxidation  of,  11,  36;  ix,  lax 
osone  values  for,  11,  38 
Poutet's  elaidin  test  for,  and  Archbutt's 

modification,  n,  39 
properties  of,  xx,  i 
proportion  of  acids  and  glycerol  obtained 

from,  XI,  X  2 
purification  of,  xi,  6 
refractive  power  of,  ix,  42 
Reichert  value  for,  n.  22,  26 
rise  of  temperature   on   the   addition   of 

sulphuric  acid  to,  11,  58 
saponification  of,  li.  10 
separation  of,  from  liquids  in  an  emulsion, 

XI.  6 
solidification  point  determination  by  the 
A.  O.  A.  C.  method.  11,  56 

by  Dalioans  method,  11,  55 

by  Pinkener's  method,  ix,  56 

by  Shukoff's  method,  ix.  57 

by  Wolfbauer's  method.  11,  57 
solidifying  points  of,  xx.  51 
solubilities  of,  in  various  solvents,  xx.  61 
specific  gravity  of,  n,  46 

temperature-reaction  of,  11,  60 
spontaneous  combustion  of.  11.  38 
sulphuric  acid  colour  test  for,  ix,  41 
temperature  tests  for.  xx.  58 
titer  test  for,  xx,  56 
Valtenta  test  for,  ix,  62 
viscosity  of,  XI,  46 
yields  of,  from  different  seeds  and  nuts,  11, 

4 
gas,  specifications  for.  xx.  25s 
hardened,  IX,  122 

detection  of  nickel  in,  ix.  124 
hydrocarbon  and  fatty,  separation  of.  11,  18 
hydrogenation  of,  ix,  122 
identification  of,  by  specific  gravity,  11.  86 
iodine  values  of,  11.  392 
liability  of,  to  inflame  spontaneously,  11,  51a 
lubricating.     See  Lubricating  oils, 
mineral.     See  Mineral  oils, 
non-drying.  11,  3 
petroleum.     See  Petroleum  oils. 
Portuguese,  ix,  133 
saponification  equivalent  of,  11,  x6 
semi-drying     and     non-drying,     distinction 

between,  11,  85 
transformer,  ix,  256 


Oils,  vegetable,  detection  of,  in  the  presence  of 
mineral  oils,  ixi,  160 
non-dryinc   and    animal   oils,  distinctioa 
between,  11,  85 
wood-preserving,  antiseptic  tests  of.  xx,  276 
value  of  hifl^ier  phenols  in,  xx.  271 
Old  fustic,  V,  408,  578 
Oleasterol,  11,  488 
Oleates.  glyceryl,  n,  41a 

metallic,  xx,.4io 
Olefines,  xii.  3;  o^  333 

and  acetylenes,  distinction  between,  in,  7 
estimation  of.  xii.  3;  ix,  a33 
gaseous,  estimation  of,  iii,  4;  ix,  234 
in  liquid  hydrocarbons,  estimation  of.  bj 
Mills  and  Snodgraas,  process.  lix.  4;  iz. 
233 
and  paraffins,  separation  of.  ixx.  3 
test  for,  IX,  234 
Oleic  acid,  11.  402 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  on,  ix.  410 
commercial,  u,  406 
analyses  of,  11,  409 
detection  of  hydrocarbons  in,  u.  407 
of  linseed  oil  acids  in.  xx.  409 
of  neutral  fats  in.  11.  395,  407 

fixed  oils  in,  ix,  407 
of  palmitic  acid  in.  xi,  406 
of  stearic  acid  in,  xx,  406 
detection  of  in  castor  oil,  xi.  162 
effect  of  heating  with  alkali,  n,  404 
estimation  of,  xi,  405 

in  rape  oil,  n,  9f  125 
formation  of  elaidic  acid  from.  xi.  404 

of  sebacic  acid  from,  11,  403 
free,  in  olive  oil,  11,  109 
and  palmitic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of,  u, 
388 
separation  of,  xx,  396 
prei>aration  of,  xx,  402 

of  palmitic  acid  from.  xi.  404 
•     properties  of,  xx.  403.  404 

aeries  of  acids,  xx.  37X*  373.  375 
and  stearic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of,  il 
388 
esters,  xx.  412 
Oleins,  11.  7.  4x2 
Oleomargarine.     See  Margarine. 
Oleorefractometer,  use  of,  ix,  43 
Oleo-resins.  xv,  13,  74 

composition  of,  IV.  80 
Olestranol,  xx,  488 
Oleum.  III.  a4i 
Olibanoresene,  iv.  6 
Olibanum  oil.  iv,  450 

methoxyl  number,  iv,  a4a 
Olive  oil,  XI,  69.  106;  ix,  131 

action  of  bromine  on.  11,  xis 

of  sulphuric  acid  on,  11,  x  15 
adulteration  of,  xi,  xxi 
composition  of,  11.  107 
detection  of  adulteration  of,  xx,  115 
in  almond  oil,  xi,  103 
of  arachis  oil  in,  xx,  99,  xz? 
of  copper  in,  ll,  11 1 
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Olive  oiI«  detection  of   cottooaeed  oil  in,  ii,  X17; 
IX.  133 

of  fish  oil  in.  11.  1x8 

of  lard  oil  in.  xx.  1x8 

of  linseed  oil  in,  xx,  1x8 

of  maize  oil  in.  xx,  xx8 

of  poppy  oil  in,  n,  x  xS 

of  rape  oil  in,  by  Tortelli  and  Portini's 
xnethod,  IX,  131 

of  sesame  oil  in.  11.  X17. 146 
effect  of  adulterants  on  the  saponification 
value  of,  xi,  lis 

of  blowing  on,  11,  367 

of  heat  on,  n.  108 

of  the  presence  of  oliv»>kemel  oil  on,  11.  x  X9 

of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of.  xxi,  148 
elaidin  test  for,  n.  xx6 
estimation  of  arachis  oil  in,  xx,  1x7 

of  free  add  in.  xx,  xxo 
examination  of,  xx,  369 

for  adulterants,  u,  xxa 
extracted,  ix,  133 
extraction  of,  11,  106 
fatty  acids  from,  xx,  108 
free  acid  in,  xx,  xo 
furfuraldehyde  test  for,  XX.  145 
genuine,  analysis  of,  xi,  X09 

free  acid  in,  xx,  Z09 
group,  IX,  64,  69,  91 
iodine  value  of,  11,  113 
liability  of,  to  inflame  spontaneously,  11.  513 
Maumen^'s  test  for,  11,  1x5 
non-drying  properties  of,  11.  xo8 
oleic  acid  (free)  in,  xx,  X09 
oleo-refractometer  tests  for.  11,  xx6 
oxidation  of,  11,  x  x  z 
oxidising  properties  of,  iz.  iz6 
physical  properties  of,  11,  107 
saponification  value  of,  11.  1x5 
saponified,  ix,  133 
specific  gravity  of.  xx,  112 
suitability  of  various  oils  for  oiling  wool.  11. 

Ill 
unsaponifiable  matter  of ,  Zi.  zz7 
use  of  cottonseed  oil  to  replace,  11,  zia 
uses  of,  XI,  107 

effect  of  the  presence  of  acid  on,  11,  x  zo 
varieties  of,  xx,  xo6,  Z07 
viscosity,  increase  of,  on  heating,  11.  z  z  z 
Olive-kernel  oil,  iz,  zz8 

comparison  of,  with  bagasses  oil,  11,  zzp 
effect  of,  on  olive  oil,  zi,  zz9 
Onion  oil.  zv,  45  z 
Onocerol,  zz,  488 
Onuphin,  vzzz,  92 
Opal  blue,  v,  35 z,  3S3,  374 
Opionin,  vz,  4Z  z 
Opiopon,  zx,  503 
Opium,  vz,  407 

action  of  solvents  on,  vz,  4Z4 
adulteration  of,  vi,  4Z6:  ix,  504 
alkaloids,  vz,  353*  408;  ix,  496.  504 

colour  reactions  of,  vi,  365,  366;  xx,  497 

constitution  of,  vi.  355;  IX,  496 

estimation  of,  vi,  370 

51 


Opium  slkaloids,  formation  of,  ix,  477 
general  characters  of,  vz.  36Z 
separation  of.  vz,  370 
solubility  of,  in  various  solvents,  vz,  369; 
IX.  496 
assay  of,  vz,  4x6 
by  the  British  Pharjuacoposia  process,  vi. 

4^3 

by  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  process,  vz. 

437 
by  the  United  States  PharmacopoDia  proc- 
ess, vz,  4Z9 

camphorated  tincture,  vz.  439;  ix.  507 

composition  of.  vz,  408 

detection  of,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  vz,  435 

estimation  of  codeine  and  narcotine  in.  vz, 

393 

morphine  in.  vz,  4Z7;  zx,  504,  506 

extract  of.  vz,  439 

normal,  ix.  506 

preparation  of  meoonic  acid  in,  vx,  41  x 

smoke,  vx,  433;  xx,  508 

tincture  of,  vx,  439 

toxicology  of,  vx,  434;  ix,  508 
Opium-poppy,  alkaloids  in,  vi.  353;  xx.  477 
Opon,  IX,  503 
Oporesinotannol,  xv,  4 
Orange  I.  v,  Z39.  z^3,  459;  zx.  453 

separation  of,  from  the  other  coal-tar  col- 
ours in  meat  products,  vzzz.  383 

II»  V,  Z39.  Z43*  Z46.  459.  576 

No.  3.  V,  Z43 

HI.  V,  576 

IV,  V,  Z38,  576 

acridine.     See  under  Acridint, 

alisarin.    See  under  Alinarin, 

alkali.    See  under  Alkali. 

aniline,  v,  363 

atlas,  V,  Z39 

B,  V,  Z39 

brilliant,  V,  Z39 

Chicago,  V,  Z58 

cloth,  V,  z8o.  580 

Congo.    See  under  Congo. 

crocein,  v.  Z36, 137.  Z39.  Z43,  578 

diphenylamine,  V,  Z38.  Z45 

eosin,  v,  395 

ethyl,  V.  458 

extra,  v,  Z39 

O,  V,  Z39.  Z43.  459.  580 
cotton.  V,  Z58 
oxy-diamine,  v,  584 

GO,  V,  Z39 

ORx,  V,  Z39 

GS,  V,  Z38 

GT,  V,  Z40,  580 

gold,  V,  Z39,  Z45 

immedial,  v,  376 

indanthrene.    See  under  Indantkrtns, 

juice,  I,  560 

permesin,  v,  Z40 

M.  V,  Z38 

MN,  v.  Z38,  Z45 

m^tt,  composition  of,  i,  464 

methyl.    See  Methyl  orange. 
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Orange,  mikado.    See  under  Mikado. 

milling.     See  under  AiiUing. 

N,  V.  141.  146 

^naphthol,  v.  139,  459 

O.  pyrogene,  v,  618 

oils.  IV.  359.  451;  QE,  368 
bitter,  iv,  360. 
distilled,  iv.  361 
mandarin,  iv,  36a.  451 
South  American,  iv,  364 
weet,  IV,  3S9;  K.  368 
tangerine,  iv.  36a,  451 

pluto.    See  under  Pluto. 

Poirrier's,  v,  137.  138 

primuline,  v,  578 

pyramine.    See  under  Pyramin*, 

R.  V.  139.  580 
algole.  V.  535.  5S6.  584 
chlorophenine,  v,  58a 
cibanone.  v.  535 
hdindone,  v,  535 
tannin,  v,  550 

RV.  V,  140 

RR,  diphenyt,  ▼,  139 

a  R,  No.  3,  V,  Z40 

4  R,  stilbene,  v,  584 

red  I,  V,  15a 

mlphonated  azo-dyes,  v,  137*  141 

T.  v.  139 

thioxine.    See  under  Thioxine. 

tolylene.     See  under  Orangt. 

W,  V.  138 

yellow,  V,  139 
Orange-flower  oil,  iv,  366,  451 

water,  jy,  368 
Orcein,  v.  4^7.  467 
Orcellin  deep  red,  v.  15a 
Orchil,  V,  4a7,  SSO.  63S 

examination  of,  v,  428 

red,  V,  546 
A,  V.  170 
G.  V,  548 

substitute,  V,  sVN,  v,  546 
Orcin.    See  OrHnoL 
Orcinol,  in.  337.  4^ 

test  for  pentoses,  t,  401 
Oregon  balsam,  IV,  79 
Orellin.  v,  4a  i 
Orexin,  vi.  161 

tannate,  vi,  x6z 
Oriental  storax,  m,  46J 
Origanum  oil,  IV,  451 
Oriol,  V.  578 

yellow,  V,  140, 143 
Orixiba  jalap,  vii,  131 
Orris  oils,  iv,  451 
Orseillin  BB,  v,  170,  540 

a  B,  V.  161,  i6a 
Orsellinic  acid,  ni,  513 
Orthine,  vi.  3a 
Orthoform,  in,  50a 
Osasones.  vi.  35 
Ossein,  viii.  585 
Otto  of  roses,  iv,  382,  388;  ix,  373 

congealing  point  of.  iv,  385 


Otto   of   roses,    separation     of    citroaellol   and 

geraniol   in,  DC.  339 
Ouabain,  vii.  xa3 
Oulman*s  method  for  the  estimation  of  potaasinai 

hydrogen  tartrate  in  argol,  i.  545 
Ovalbumin,  viii,  433 
Ovens,  constant  temperature,  i,  69 

vacuum,  drying,  i,  69 
Ovomucin,  viii,  433 
Oxalates,  i.  5a8,  531 

estimation  of,  in  cyanide  solutions,  vn,  493 
Oxalic  acid,  i,  527 

and  citric  acid,  separation  of,  i,  536 

and  malic  acid,  separation  of.  i,  534 

colour  reactions  of,  i,  487 

commercial,  i,  530 

detection  of,  in  vinegar,  i,  503 

estimation  of,  i,  sa9 
in  cocoa  and  chocolate,  dc.  97 

formation  of  formic  acid  from,  i,  saS 

in  tartaric  acid  liquors,  i,  541 

in  urine,  oc,  574 

poisoning  by,  i,  530 

production  of.  i,  537 

reactions  of,  i,  5a8 
Oxaluria,  iz,  574 
Oxaluric  acid,  vn,  361 
Oxamine  black  N,  v,  564 

blue  G,  V,  598 
3  R,  V,  196 

brown  3  G,  v,  6x6 

fast  red  P,  v,  556 

green  G,  v,  57a 

pure  blue  6  B,  v,  596 

red  3  B,  V,  553 

violet,  V,  186,  608 
Oxasines,  v,  340 

constitution  of,  v,  313 
Oxasones,  v,  343 
Oxidised  oils.    See  Btown  oils* 
Oxolin,  IV,  Z5a 
Oxonitin,  oc,  487 
Oxtallow,  examination  of,  il,  369 
Oxyacanthine,  vi,  56Z 

salts  of,  VI,  563 
Oxycellulose,  i.  431 

cupric  reducing  power  of.  i.  433 
Oxycholesterol,  digitonide  of,  dc,  547 
Oxycholine.    SA  Beta/lne. 
Oxychrome  black  P,  v,  56a 

blue  B.  V,  596 

brown  V,  v,  616 

garnet  B,  v,  55a 

violet  R,  V.  608 
Oxydase,  viii,  la 
Oxydases,  viii,  12 

estimation  o{,  viii,  14 

plant,  DC,  591 

reagents  for.  viii,  13 
Oxydiamine  black  NP.  v,  560 

brown  9,  v,  6x6 

orange  G,  v,  584 
Oxydiaminogene  OT,  v,  566 
Oxygen,  detection  and  estimation  of,  in  orBsoic 
substances,  i,  64 
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Ozyluetnoglobm,  viii,  504,  505 
estimation  of,  viii,  560 
hydrolysis  of,  viii,  544 
molecular  weight  of.  viii.  507 
optical  properties  of,  viii,  51a 
preparation  of,  viii,  507 
reduction  of,  viii,  527 
specific  conductivity  of,  viii,  51  x 
spectrum  of,  Vlli.  5is»'5S9 

Ozymethylene  camphor,  iv,  206 

Oxynarcotine,  vi,  354t  36 x.  364,  40a 

Oxyphenine,  v,  37a,  582 
gold,  y,  37a 

Oxyproteic  acid,  vn,  407 

6<>Oxypurine.    See  Hypoxanthine, 

Oxyquinaseptol,  ni,  403 

Oxjrsparteine,  vi,  234 

Osokerite,  in,  54 

crude,  assay  of,  iii,  56 
purified,  in,  55.  57 
vaseline,  ni,  57 


Pacific  blue,  v,  282 

Padang  bensoin,  iii,  450 

Paint,  extraction  of  linseed  oil  from,  11,  328 

Painters'  terebene,  xv,  427 

Palambang  bensoin,  ill,  450 

Palm  oil,  II,  71.  182 

analysis  of  varieties  of,  11,  X85,  186 

as  a  colouring  matter  for  butter  substitutes, 
II,  183,  310 

commercial,  ii,  184 

composition  of,  11,  183 

detection  of  in  butter,  li,  310 

mixed  fatty  adds  from,  11.  184 

proportion  of  palmitic  acid  in,  ix,  185 
Palm  olein,  xx,  x8$ 
Palatine,  v,  150 

chrome  black  6  B,  v,  56a 
blue  B,  V,  60a 
brown  W,  v,  616 
claret,  v,  554 
red  B.  v,  554 

red,  V,  152,  546 

scarlet,  v,  546 
Palmarosa  oil,  iv,  304,  309,  452;  xx,  347 
Palmatine,  vi,  576 
Palmatisine,  vi,  255*  379 
Palmetto,  v.  39 
Palmitates  and  stearates,  distinction  between,  xi, 

399 
glyceryl,  11,  397 
metallic,  11,  397 
Palmitic  acid,  xx,  395 

and  oleic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of,  ix,  388 
and  other  acids,  melting  and  solidifying 
points  of  mixtures  of,  xi,  385,  386 
and  stearic  acid,  distinctions  between,  n. 

399 

solidifying  points  of  mixtures  of,  11.  365. 
386.  387 
detection  of,  in  commercial  oleic  acid,  11, 
406 


Palmitic  add,  detection  of,  in  spermaceti,  11.  276 
preparation  of,  from  oleic  acid,  11,  404 
proportion  of,  in  palm  oil,  11,  185 
separation  of,  in  mixtures,  xx,  396 
solubility  of,  in  alcohol,  lit  396 
esters,  11,  397 
Palmitins,  xx,  397 
Palm*kernel  oil.     See  Palm^nMt  oiL 

detection  of,  in  butter  by  Hinks'  test,  n,  301 
Palm-nut  oil,  11,  72,  195 

composition  of,  ix,  195 
detection  of,  in  tallow,  n,  2x3 
ethyl  ester  value  for,  xx,  190 
mixed  fatty  adds  from,  n,  72,  196 
use  of,  as  an  adulterant  for  coconut  oil,  11, 
189 
stearine,  xx,  196 
Panaxresenes,  xv,  6 
Panaxresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Pancreatin,  vxix,  49a 
Pand,  PS,  v,  348 
Panopepton,  xx,  6x4 
Pantopon,  xx,  502 
Papain,  vixi,  492,  495 
Papaverine,  vi.  354.  363.  365.  403 

constitution  of,  vx,  359 
Papaverodne,  vx,  403 
Papaya,  alkaloid  of,  vn,  i 
Paper,  bronse,  x,  479 
cheque,  x,  480 
coated,  X.  479 
detection  of  add  in,  x,  479 
and  estimation  of  casein  in,  x,  478 
of  rodn  in,  i,  477 
oi  starch  in,  i,  477 
of  iron  in,  i,  479 
of  sulphur  in,  x,  479;  k,  80 
estimation  of  fibre  in,  x,  476 
•lamination  of  ash  from,  x,  476 
of  microscopically,  i,  476 
of  new  fibres  for,  i.  484 
of  vulcanised  fibre,  i.  479 
extraction  and  estimation  of  gelatin  in,  i,  477 
fibres  in,  i,  473*  478 
gilt.  I.  479 
impurities  in,  x,  478 
manufacture  of,  x,  465 
measurement  of  absorbency  of,  i,  472 
of  breaking  length  of.  i,  469 
of  bursting  strain  of,  i,  471;  ix,  80 
of  elasticity  of,  i,  470 
of  ink  resisting  property  of.  i,  472 
of  machine  and  cross  directions  of,  i,  469 
of  resistance  to  folding,  I.  470 
of  sixing  qualities  of,  i,  472 
of  strength  of.  x,  467 
of  tensile  strain  of,  i,  468 
of  thickness  of,  I,  467;  DC,  x8o 
of  weight  of,  X,  467 
microscopic  examination  of  fibrous  constit- 
uents of,  X,  474 
mineral  constituents  of,  x,  476 
particles  of  dirt  in,  i,  478 
sizes  and  wdghts  .of,  ix.  80 
using  constituents  of,  i,  477 
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Paper,  spedficatioiii  of,  cc,  $9 
tetttng  of,  I,  466;  m,  80 
tests  for,  IX,  88 
tinfoil,  I,  479 

transpArent  spots  in,  x,  478 
waterproof,  I,  479 
waxed,  i,  479 
Paratmlsam.  iv.  83 
Parabanic  add,  formation  of.  from  uric  acid,  vii. 

363 
Paracasein,  vin,  ia6 

molecular  weight  and  valency  of,  ac.  S96 
Paracaseinates,  R.  595 
Paracholesterol.  11,  485 
Paracoto  oil.  xv,  459 
Paracyanogen.  vn,  459 
Paradiamine  black  B.  v.  568 
Paradise  oil,  grains  of,  iv,  444 
Paraffin,  iii,  188 

candles,  detection  of  stearic  acid  in,  iii.  191 
and  oeresin,  separation  of,  ix,  357 
in  crude  anthracene,  action  of  chromic  acid 
on.  III,  380 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in,  381 
detection  of.  in  spermaceti,  11,  377 
estimation  of,  in  asphaltum,  in,  83;  ix.  344 
in  beeswax,  xx.  358 
in  colophony  in,  xv,  3Q 
in  mineral  oils,  xx,  357 
io  petroleum  residues,  iix,  83;  ix.  344 
melting  point  of  mixtures  of,  xii,  190 
and  specific  gravity,  relation  between,  iii. 
188,  189 
occurrence  of  a  and  fi  methylnaphthalenes 

in.  III,  351 
oxidation  of.  in.  191 
scale.  III,  193 
assay  of,  in,  193 
determination  of  the  melting  point  of.  lit, 

194 
solidifying  point  of.  in.  195 
estimation  of  oil  in,  iii.  193 

of  water  in,  in,  X93 
Redwood's  machine  for  testing,  in.  194 
solid.  III.  18.  188 
specific  gravity  of,  in,  188 
and  stearic  acid,  melting  point  of  mixtures  of, 

in,  190 
stock,  estimation  of  true  paraffin  in,  in,  196 
Paraffin-wax,  iii,  189 

detection  of  in  rose  oil,  iv,  385 
estimation  of  in  tallow,  xi,  3x3 
indentification  of,  ix,  338 
Paraffins,  in,  x;  ix,  338 

and  acetylenes,  distinction  between,  in,  7 

separation  of,  in,  3 
action  of  chlorine  on,  xii,  3.  3 

of  nitric  acid  on,  xxi.  3;  ix,  338 
in  crude  anthracene,  in,  371 
detection  of.  in,  3 
estimation  of,  in,  3;  ix,  338 
normal,  physical  constants  of.  in,  3 
and  defines,  separation  of,  in,  3 
properties  of,  in,  3 
Paraform.  i.  356 


Parafuchsin,  v,  38a 
Paragreen  G,  v,  576 
Paraguay  tea,  vi,  641 
Parahistone,  viii,  93 
Paralactic  acid,  vii,  449 
Paraldehyde,  x.  367 
Para-magenta,  v,  383 
Para-menispermine.  vn,  164 
Paramine  blue,  B,  v,  '594 

blue-black  S.  v»  563 

brown,  v.  6x6 

indigo  blue,  v,  594 

navy   blue  3  R.  v,  594 
Paramyosinogen,  vni.  93,  379 
ParanitraniUne  red,  v,  154 
Paraphenylene  blue,  v,  461,  S90 

blue  R,  v,  336 

violet,  v,  336,  461 
Pararosaniline,  v,  334 

blue,  v,  350 
Pararosolic  acid,  v.  333.  370 
Parasulphurin  S.  v,  178 
Paraxanthine,  vn,  333,  33^ 
Paregoric,  assay  of,  vx.  439 
Parillitt,  vn.  138 
Paris  green,  v,  359.  380 
violet,  V,  356,  380 
6  B,  V,  373 
Parker  water  absorption  test  of  leather,  v.  no 
Parker-Payne  method  for  the  estimation  of  taa* 

nins.  V,  89 
Parme  R,  v,  344 

(paste).  V.  350 
Parsley  oil.  iv,  368.  453 
Parvoline,  vx.  139 
Pastinac  oil,  iv,  453 
Pastry,  colouring  matters  in,  v.  651 
Patchoulene,  xv.  x86,  353,  387 
Patchouli  oil.  iv.  453 
Patchouli  camphor,  ix,  343 
Patchoulol,  IV,  387 
Patent  blue,  v,  341,  343,  463,  590 
A,  V,  344.  383 
N  extra,  superfine,  v.  383 
V,  V;  343,  383 

fast  red,  v,  540 

fustin,  V,  463,  580 

phosphine,  v,  363 
Pavy's  ammoniacal  cupric  solution,  i,  331 

action  of  maltose  on,  x,  363 

use  of,  in  the  examination  of  urine,  i.  396, 397 
Peach-kernel  oil.  xx,  69.  105;  in,  433;  ix.  130 
Bieber's  test  for,  n.  104 
detection  of,  in  almond  oil.  xi,  103 
Elreis'  phloroglucinol  test  for,  n,  104 
nitric  acid  test  for,  n.  104 
Peachwood,  v,  431,  610 
Peanut  oiL    See  Arachis  oil. 
Pea  starch,  x,  4x3 
Pebble  copal  xv,  53 

Pectin,  action  of  acids  on  solutions  of.  I«  439 
Pectocelluloses,  x.  434 
Pectose,  I.  434 

yeast,  i,  309 
Pectoses,  detection  of,  in  cream,  vin,  194 
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Peganum  harmala,  alkaloids  of.  vii,  35 
Pegu  brown  G,  v»  6x8 
Pelican  blue,  v,  327 
Pelletierine,  vx.  330;  vxi,  49. 
sulphate,  vii,  49 
tannate,  vii,  50 
««o-PeIletierine,  vii,  50*  231 
pseudo-Pelletierine.  vx,  231;  vn,  50 
Pelouse's  method  for  the  extraction  of  gallotannic 

acid,  V,  a 
Penang  bensotn,  ill,  450 
Pennyroyal  oils,  iv,  377t  452 
Pensky-Martens  tester  for  lubricating  oils,  ill, 

167;  IX,  252 
Pentacoline,  vi,  155 
Pentamethylene  diamine,  vii,  348 
Pentane,  ni,  ixi 

preparation  of,  ni,  112 
testing  of,  in,  ixa 
Pentines.  iv,  163 
Pentosans,  i.  400 
in  cocoa,  vi,  697 

estimation  of.  with  phloroglucinol.  i.  40X 
Pentoses,  i,  400;  oc,  62 

detection  of  dextrose  in  the  presence  of.  i,  373 

in  urine,  l,  400 
estimation  of.  with  phloroglucinol.  I,  401 
in  plant  extracts,  ix,  66 
in  urine,  i,  400 
methyl.    See  Mtthyl  pentoses, 
and  methylpentoses,  estimation  of  a  mixture 
of,  I.  403 
Pensoldt's  indigo  test  for  acetone,  vii,  402 
Peonine.  v.  261.  262.  274 
Pepper,  adulteration  of,  vii.  58,  6s 
alkaloids,  vii.  54 
analysis  of,  vii.  60 
black,  vii.  59 
cayenne,  vii.  57 
commercial,  vil,  56 
constituents  of,  vii,  58 
estimation  of  crude  fibre  in,  vii,  60 
of  piperine  in,  vii,  6x 
o<  starch  in,  vii,  61 
long,  vii,  65 

microscopical  examination  of,  vii,  59*  67 
oil,  IV,  452 
starch,  i,  4x3 
white.  VII,  59 
Peppermint  oil.  IV.  249*  250.  369.  453;  oc.  370 
adulteration  of,  iv,  372 
colour  test  for,  iv,  37s 
estimation  of  menthol  in.  iv,  229 
French.  DC.  371 
Japanese,  dk,  370,  372 
table  of  the  characters  of  varieties  of  ,iv,  373 
spirit  of,  IV,  375 
Pepetn,  viii,  9,  n,  A9i 

estimation  of  the  {nroteodastic  power  of.  viii. 
492 
Pepto-mangan  "Gude,**  ix.  6x4 
Peptones,  viii,  35,  476 
commercial,  viti.  396 

analysis  of.  viii,  40X 
estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  viii.  408 


Peptonised  milk.    See  under  Milk. 
Peptonoids,  liquid,  zx.  6x4 
Peri  wool  blue  B.  v,  598 
Perldn's  base,  vi.  66 
purple,  v.  324 
violet,  V,  454,  604 
Pemambuco  wood,  v,  431 
Peroxydase,  vxu,  12 
Persea  oil,  xv,  453 
Persian  berries,  v,  408,  578,  634,  637 

yellow,  V,  140,  143 
Perthiocyanogen,  vxi,  546 
Perugen,  ni,  458 
Peruol,  III.  4x6 
Peruresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Peruscabin,  in,  4x6 
Peruvian  balsam,  xxi,  455;  ix,  395 

adulterations  of,  in,  457;  ix,  296 
analysis  of,  iii,  456;  ix,  295 
balsam,     tolu,     and     storax,     distinctions 
between,  ill,  454 
Petitgrain  oil,  iv,  244,  365,  453;  ix,  369 
Petrolatum,  in.  x86 

liquidum,  in,  187 
Petrolene,  in,  59 
Petroleum,  in,  38,  1x6 

bensin.  purified,  in,  1x4 
Califomian,  in,  41 
Canadian,  in.  41 
Caucasian,  in  42 

products  of.  distillation  of,  in,  45,  47 
coefficient  of  expansion  of,  in,  39 
composition  of,  in,  39 
crude,  assay  of.  in,  47 
estimation  of  asphaltic  matters  in,  xn.  54; 
IX.  231 
of  water  in.  ix,  249 
of  sulphur  in,  in.  51 
extraction  of  solid  paraffin  from,  in,  sx 
flashing  point  of,  in,  51 
definition  of  the  term,  by  the  Petroleum  Act 

of  1871,  in,  X2X 
density  of,  in,  38 
detection  of,  in  tars  by  the  dimethyl  sulphate 

test,  DC,  278 
determination  of  the  calorific  value  of,  in,  51 
distillation  of,  in,  44 
products,  in,  zo6,  ixx 
action  of  bromine  on,  in,  109,  xxo 
estimation  of  solid  paraffin  in.  ix,  231 
and  shale  distillation  products,  compari* 
son  of,  in,  X06 
Puller's  earth  test  for,  in,  48 
Galician,  in,  43,  50 
Hanoverian,  in,  44 
heavy,  determination  of  specific  gravity  of, 

DC.  247 
naphtha.estimation  of  ^n  tvupentine  oil,iv,4i4 
nitrogen  in,  in,  39 
occurrence  of,  in,  38 
Ohio,  in,  42 

oOs.  calorific  value  of,  in,  140 
estimation  of  sulphur  in,  oc,  248 
relation  between  specific  gravity  and  calor* 
ific  power  of.  in,  140 
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Petroleum,  optical  activity  of.  ill.  44.  I35 
origin  of.  Ill,  37i  44 
Pennsylvania,  iii.  40 

natural  gas  from.  iii.  41 
pentane  from.  in.  in 
pitch,  detection  of,  in  coal-tar  distillate,  ix. 

277 
estimation  of  asphalt  content  of,  ix,  346. 
residues,  estimation  of  p^it^'pfi  in,  in.  8a 
residuum,  in,  196 
Russian,  iii,  43 

distillation  of,  in,  45.  47 
specific  gravity  tests,  m,  50 
spirit,  in.  II X,  113 

behaviour  of  castor  oil  with,  n,  163 
detection  of  benzene  in,  in,  341 

in  turpentine  oil,  iv,  409 
quantitative  separation  of  benaenes  in.  in. 

341 
shale  naphtha  and  ooal-tar  naphtha,  com- 
parison between,  in,  xi6 
water  in,  in,  115 
sulphur  in,  in,  40 
varieties  of,  in,  40 
Pettenkofer's  reaction  for  bile-adds,  vii,  430 
Peucedanum  oil,  iv,  453 
Phaseolin,  viii,  in,  ii3 
Phaseolunatin,  vii,  103 

detection  of  a-deztrose  in.  i,  393 
Phellandrene,  iv,  z68.  171.  I77;  oc,  334 

detection  of,  in  eucalyptus  oils,  iv,  338 
o-Phenacetin,  vi,  99 
^-Phenacetin.  vi,  99,  100 

detection  of  acetamUide  in,  vi.  10  x 
tests  for,  VI,  100 
Phenacetin  and  acetanilide,  distinction  between, 
VI,  44,  100 
estimation  of,  in  admixture,  bc,  473 
acetanilide  and  methylaoetanilide,  distinction 

between,  vi,  87 
and  antifebrin,  distinction  between,  vi,  X03 
detection  of,  in  antipjrrin,  vi.  44 

of  ^-phenetidin  in,  vi,  100 
estimation  of,  vi,  Z03 
solubility  of,  in  various  solvents,  in,  394 
Ph^nacetins,  vi,  99 

o-  and  ^-  distinctions  between,  vi,  99 
Phenanthrene,  in,  366,  369 

behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  in.  380 

with  chromic  acid,  in,  378 
compound  of,  with  picric  add.  in,  375 
detection  of,  in  crude  arthracene.  in.  383 
effect  of  solvents  on,  in.  374 
reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  in,  377 
Phenanthridine,  vi,  i6s 
Phenanthridone,  vi,  165 
Phenates,  true,  in,  394 
Phenazone.    See  Antipyrint. 
^•Phenetidin,  detection  of,  in  phenacetin,  vi,  100 
^-Phenetol  carbamine,  vi«  194 
Phenetol  red,  v,  148 
^-Phenetole*carbainide,  vii,  303 
Phenocarboxylic  adds,  behaviour  of,  with  tetra- 

valent  titanium,  cc,  373 
PhenocoUum  hydrochloricum,  vi,  104 


Phenocjranine,  v,  350 

US,  TC.  TV,  v,  3Sa 
Phenoflavin.  v,  156 

Phenol,  aqueous,  melting  points  of,  in,  392 
bromination  of,  DC,  371 
commerdal,  in.  304 
estimation  of  cresjiic  add  in.  by  distilla- 
tion, in,  3x7 
phenol  in,  oc,  370 
tar  oils  in,  in,  305 
water  in,  in,  30S 
fraction  adds  of,  in,  307 
tests  for,  in,  307 
control,  Rideal- Walker,  ix.  377 
and  cresylic  add,  differences  between,  in.  3 16 
detection  of,  in,  395 
of  cresyUc  add  in,  ui,  317 
in  naphthalene,  in,  3S0 
in  the  presence  of  thymol,  iv.  390 
in  salicylic  add.  in.  471 
in  wood- tar  creoaote,  in,  355  . 
esten,  in,  394 

estimation  of,  in,  300;  cc,  371 
in  crude  carbolic  add,  ix,  370 
in  disinfecting  powders,  iii,  309 
naphthalene  in,  in,  347 
in  tar  oils,  DC,  370 
ethers,  in,  394 
formation  of,  in,  389 
moist,  colour  change  in,  in.  393 
properties  of.  in,  391 
reaction  of,  with  bromine,  in.  398 
solubility  of,  in,  393 
sulphonates,  in,  395 

and  phenyl  tulphates,  distinction  between. 
in,  400 
sulphonic  adds,  in,  393 
estimation  of,  in,  396 
reactions  of,  in.  396 
toxicological  examination  for.  in.  303 
use  of,  in  disinfectants,  in,  308,  333 
and  wood-tar  creoaote,  distinctions  between, 
ni,  358 
Phenol-3  :  4-disalphonic  aqids,  ni,  397 
Phenolic  disinfecting  liquids,  in,  331 

analysis  of,  in,  333 
Phenolphthaldn,  in,  547t  548;  v,  363.  383 
formation  of,  in,  545 
as  an  indicator,  n,  550 
for  alkaloids,  vi,  181 
and  its  salts,  structure  of,  in,  549 
test  for  blood,  vin,  535 
Phenolpolyaulphonic  adds,  ui,  397 
Phenols,  in,  387;  dc,  370 

behaviour  of,  towards  teravalent  titanium, 

DC.  37a 
bensoates  of,  ni,  395 
classification  of,  in.  287 
colour  reactions  of,   with   chloroform   and 

alkali,  in,  397 
detection  of,  in  esiential  oil,  nr,  336 

with  Millon's  reagent,  in,  396 
dihydric.     See  Dihydroxybtnsenes^ 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  354 
estimation  oi,  iv,  336, 
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Phenols,  estimation  of,  OE,  369 

in  creosote  sheep  dips,  iii,  321 
in  essential  oils,  ix.  337 
in  soap,  11,  426;  iii,  334 
by  the  use  of  sodamide,  iii,  302 
higher,  in  wood-preserving  oils,  ix,  271 
monohydric,  iii,  287 

and  alcohols  of  the  benxyl  series,  distinc- 
tion between,  iii,  288 
and  phenolic  ethers  in  essential  oils,  xv.  354, 

287 
separation  of,  in  wood-tar  creosote,  lit.  35 1 
solphonated,  iii,  392 
Phenol-o-sulphonic  add,  ili,  393,  394*  396 
Phenol-in-sulphonic  acid,  lu,  393,  39s,  396 
Phenol-^-sulphonic  add,  ixi,  393*  395t  396 

estimation  of,  ill,  396;  XX,  279 
Phenosafranine,  v,  338 
Phenoxides,  iii,  293 
Phenyl  acetylsalicylate,  m.  505 
bensoate,  iii,  395 
brown,  v,  6x0 
dnnamate,  ixi,  439 
hydrogen   sulphate.    See  Phenyl   sulphuric 

acid, 
salicylate.     See  Salol. 
violet,  V,  604 
Phenylacetamide.     See  Acetanilidi. 
^Phenyl-acrylic  add.     See  Cinnamic  acid. 
Phenylalanine,  vix,  258 

separation  of,  from  the  hydroljrsis  products 
of  proteins,  viii,  27 
^-Phenylallyl  alcohol,  lil,  439 
Phenylamine  black  T,  v,  564 
Phenyl-a-amino-propionic     add.     See     Phenyl' 

alanine. 
Phenylaniline.  vi,  88,  95 
Phenyl-anilinomauveine,  v,  327 
i-Phenyl-2:3-dimethylp3rraaoIone.        See   -Anti' 

pyrin*. 
Phenylene  black  4  B,  V.  564 
brown,  v,  163,  x66,  458 
blue.  V,  341 
Phenylene-diamines,  vi,  105,  zo6 
^-Phenylene  diamine,  v,  206 

hydrochloride  test  for  blood,  yiix,  5^5 
^-Phenylethylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product, 

VII,  346 
Phenylformic  add.     See  Bensoic  acid,  iix,  404 
Phenylhydrazides,  vi,  32 
Phenylhydrazine,  vi,  30 
detection  of,  vi,  33 
estimation  of,  vi,  .34 
reaction  of,  with  sugars,  VI,  3a 
Phenylhydrazine-nitroprusside  test  for  formalde- 
hyde, influence  of  vanillin  on,  i,  260  . 
Phenyl-methylketone.    See  Acctophtnonc 
x-3  Phenyl-methylpyrasolone,  vi,  36 
^Phenylnaphthalene,  reactions  of,  with  metallic 

chlorides,  iii,  277 
Phenylnapfathylamine,  iii,  272 
Phenylnaphthylimide,    detection    of,    in    crude 

anthracene,  iii,  282 
Phenylnaphthylimids,  iii,  272 
Phenylpyrazolones,  vi,  36 


Phenylsulphttric  add,  xn,  399 
Phenyl-urethane.  vi,  87;  Vil,  387 
Philadelphia  yellow  G,  v,  363 
PUobaphenes,  v,  9,  xo 

value  of,  in  tanning,  v,  83 
Phloroglucinol,  ixi,  535;  V,  Z3,  Z3 

reactions  of,  v,  51 

test  of  the  purity  of,  i,  40Z 
for  formaldehyde,  i,  358 
Phloroglucinol-carbozylic  add,  xn,  535 

tannins,  detection  of ,  v,  Z3 
Phlozin,  V,  304>  3o6.  450»  463,  540 

3  B,  V,  546 

P,  V,  397.  304 

TA,  V.  397.  306 
Phosphates,  estimation  of,  in  milk  sugar,  viii,  306 
Phosphine,  v,  363*  368. 457*  461.  468,  472.  578 

II,  N,  P,  V,  363 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Pho^homolybdic  add  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

VI,  187 
Phosphoproteins.  viii.  35,  74 

and  nudeoprotdns,  distinction  between,  viii, 

71 
Phosphorus,  detection  of,  i,  63 
estimation  of,  i,  63 
in  egg-yolk,  vixi,  438 
in  meat,  vixi,  298 
Phosphotungstic  add  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

VI,  x88 
Photographic  flash  powders,  m,  6X7 
Phthalanil,  iii,  543 
Phthaleins,  ill,  545 

detection  of,  v,  445 
of  phenols,  v,  298 
o-Phthalic  acid,  ixi,  54a 

commercial,  in,  544  • 

estimation  of,  in,  545 
test  for  impurities  in,  xn,  545 
Phthalic  adds,  isomeric,  difference  between,  xn, 

541 

anhydride,  zxi.  544 

oxide,  in.  544 
Phthalide.  in,  506 
Phthalimide,  ux,  544 
Phulwara  butter,  ix,  7U  187 
Phylloporphyrin,  vin,  556 
Phylloxra,  use  of  xanthater  against,  w  340 
Physostigma  seeds,  assay  of,  vii,  37 
Physostigmine,  vii,  34;  ix,  536 

bensoate,  vn,  39 

hydrobromide,  vil*  39 

salicylate,  vn,  39 

sulphate,  vn,  38 
Physostigmol,  ix,  537 
Physovenine,  vn,  30 
Phytosterol,  n,  487 

and  cholesterol,  separation  of,  11,  491 

effect  of  exposure  to  air  on  the  melting  point 
of,  II,  489 
of  feeding  animals  on,  n,  489 

estimation  of,  n,  489 

Hesse's  u,  493 

isolation  of,  11,  489 
.    presence  of  in  calabar  beans  and  peas,  n,  484 
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Phyto6terol.  separation  of,  from  allied  tubstances 
of  higher  melting  point,  ii,  493 
substances  analogous  to,  11,  487,  488,  494 
para-Phytosterol,  11,  488 
Phyiosterolins.  nc,  545 
Phytosterols.  classification  of,  ll,  485,  486 
Picene,  iii,  271 

behaviour  of,  with  bensol  chloride,  ni,  a8o 
Pichurim  bean  oil.  IV,  453 
Picolines,  vi,  139,  14a 
Picolinic  add,  vi,  146 

as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  VI,  X87 
Piciolonates,  amino-add,  DC,  563 
Picrates,  in,  585 

Picric  acid,  in,  576;  v,  129,  123,  457,  462,  576 
adulteration  of,  iii,  582 
and  naphthol  yellow,  distinction  between, 

v,  126 
commercial,  iix,  582 
compounds  of,  with  solid  hydrocarbons,  in, 

274 
detection  of,  in,  578,  585;  v,  123 
in  beer,  in,  581 
in  commercial  iodoform,  i,  283 
estimation  of,  in,  S78;  v,  123 
dinitrophenol  in,  in,  583 
by  means  of  acridine,  vi,  164 
solubility  of,  v,  123 
use  of,  as  a  test  for  alkaloids,  vi,  186 
Picrocrodn,  v,  419 
Picrol,  III.  339 
Picrotin,  vii,  160 
Picrotoxide,  vii,  i6z 
Picrotozin,  Vii,  160 
Picrotoxinin,  vil,  161 
Pigment  brown.    See  Somdan  brcmn* 
Pigments,  v,  623    » 
Pilocarpidine  and  its  salts,  vn,  5a 
Pilocarjnne,  vil,  51 

constitution  of,  vn,  5a 
estimation  of,  vu,  53 
salu  of.  vn,  5Z 
^o-Pilocarpine,  vn,  52 
Pilosine,  DC,  537 

constitution  of,  DC,  539 
physiological  action  of,  oc,  540 
salto  of,  IX.  538 
Pilosinine,  DC,  538 

ohjrsiological  action  of,  DC,  540 
salts  of,  DC,  539 
Pimaric  add,  iv,  5,  22 
Pimento  oil,  IV,  244,  249f  asit  377t  453 

detection  of,  in  bay  oU,  iv,  3x5 
Pimento-leaves,  <m1  of,  xv,  378 
Pimpinella  oil,  nr,  453 
Pineapple  flavor,  composition  of,  I,  235 
Pine-bark,  analysis  of,  v,  102 
Pinene,  iv,  168,  179 

constitution  of,  iv,  185 
hydrochloride,  iv,  i8x 

constitution  of,  iv,  185 
in  lemon  oil.  iv,  356 
nitrosochloride,  iv,  182 
Pine-needle  oils,  iv.  249.  378,  453;  DC,  37^ 

table  of  characters  of  varieties  of,  iv,  380 


Pinenes,  isomeric,  DC,  324 
Pine-nut  oil.  li,  70,  151;  oc,  139 
Piney  tallow,  11,  71,  187 
Pink,  aniline,  v,  323 

10  B,  rosophenine,  v,  552 

Casan.    See  tander  Comm. 

eosin  salmon,  v.  295 

new,  V,  297.  304 

R,  algole,  V.  536 
Pinoresinol,  iv,  3 
PSperasine.  vi,  Z4z;vii,  197 

hydrates,  vn,  199 

hydrochloride,  vxi,  300 

luerate,  vn,  200 

urate,  vn,  200 
Piperic  add,  vn,  56 
Piperidine,  vi,  141;  vn,  56 

and  pyridine,  distinction  between,  vi,  14^ 
Piperine,  vn,  54 

estimation  of  in  pepper,  vn,  6x 
Piperitone,  iv,  34a 
Piperonal,  in,  513,  523 

in  vanilla,  in,  5x8 
PSperonylic  acid,  in,  513 
Pixntxahuac  add,  v,  230 
Pitayo  bark,  vi,  480 
Pitch,  coal-tar.    See  Coal-tar  pitch, 

land,  composition  of.  ni,  62 

petroleum.     See  PttroUum  pitch. 

water  gas,    xn,  23 
Pittoeporum  oil.  iv,  453 
Pittsburg  flux,  in,  94 
Piturine,  vi,  229 

and  nicotine,  identity  of,  Dc,  482 
Plant  celluloses.    See  CMmlases,  planL 
Plants,  analysis  of,  i,  446,  450 

detection  of  alkaloids  in,  vi.  171 
berberine  in,  vi,  555 

estimation  of  amino-compounds  in,  v>i,  277 
asparagine  in,  vn,  237 
berberine  in,  vi,  556 
moisture  in,  i,  445 
total  nitrogen  in.  i,  445 

extracts  of,  estimation  of  carbohydrates  in, 
DC  64 
partition  of  nitrogen  in,  DC,  6x6 

isolation  of  ledthin  from.  vn.  283 

proteins  of,  viii,  93 
estimation  of,  i,  445;  vni,  5a 

proximate  analyse  of.  i.  445 
Plastdns.  viix,  495 

Plaster  of  Paris,  detection  of  in  bread,  x,  460 
Platinic  chloride,  u»e  of  as  a  reagent  for  *iv»i^«*«, 

VI,  X96 
Platinocyanides,  vn,  533 

Platinum,  detection  of  in  organic  substances,  x,  63 
Plush,  analysis  of,  vni,  650 
Pluto  black  PR.  v.  564 

brown,  v.  616 

orange,  v,  6x6 
G,  V,  584 
Podocarjnc  acid,  iv,  5 
Poirrier's  orange  I,  v.  137 

II,  v,  137 

III,  v.  X38 
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Poirriers     lolttble    blue    at    an    indicator,    xii, 

Poivrette.  vii,  68 
Poke  berry,  v,  637 
Polarimeter,  Hilger,  i,  5a 

Laurent's,  x,  4a 

Lippich'i,  I,  4a,  45 

Mitacherlich,  i,  50 
Polarimetert,  i,  41,  307 

compariflon  of  scales  of  Tarions,  i,  53 

preparation  of  reagents  for,  i,  30S 
sugar  solution  for,  i,  309 

ring-shadow,  i,  50 

table  comparing  various,  i,  308 

use  of,  I,  45 
Polyarso-colottring  matters.     See  under  Colouring 

matters, 
Polychromine,  V,  540 

B,  V.  198 
Polygalic  acid,  vii,  laS 
Polymethylenes,  ix,  336 
Poljrpeptides,  viii,  17,  35.  476 

obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins,  viix, 

471 
Polysaccharides,  I,  a86 
Polyterpenes,  iv,  Z05,  163.  187 
Pomegranate  alkaloids,  vi,  330;  vii,  49 
estimation  of,  vi,  231 
bark,  assay  of,  vii,  50 
rind,  analysis,  of,  v,  67 
reactions  of,  v,  50 
Pomegranate-tannin,  v,  7 
Pomona  green,  v,  259*  278 
Ponceau,  acid,  v,  152 
anisidine,  in,  148 
B,  V,  170 

4  BG,  V,  136, 139 
G,  V,  150 

aG,  V,  148 

R.  V,  Z59.  45* 

a  R,  V,  Z48,  45a 

3R.  V,  148,  150,  161,  45a;  K,  453 

separation  of  from  the  other  colouring  mat- 
ters in  meat  products,  vxii,  383 

5  R,  erythrin,  X,  v,  z68 

6  R,  V,  15a.  548 

3  RB.  V,  170 

4  RB,  V,  x6o,  z68 
6  RB,  y,  160,  170 
RT,  V.  ISO 

S^tra,  V,  z6i,  i6a,  170 

SS  extra  v,  161,  z6a,  168 

xylidene,  v,  451 
Poplar,  glucosides  of,  vn,  99 
Poppy  a  G,  V,  58a 

a  R,  3  R»  V,  548 
Poppyseed  oil,  n,  70,  152;  DC,  Z39 

change  of  composition  of,  on  exposure  to  air. 

II.  345 
commercial,  tl,  zsa 
detection  of,  in  arachis  oil,  n,  zoi 

olive  oil,  11,  1x8 

sesame  oil,  ii,  Z46 

walnut-oil,  ll,  158 
fatty  acids  from,  xi,  Z5a 


Poppyseed  oil,  sesame  oil  in,  u,  153 
uses  of,  zi,  xsa 
varieties  of,  ix,  Z30 
Popular  oil,  iv,  454 
Populin,  VII,  100 
Pork,  canned,  vin,  337 

composition  of,  viiz,  270 
Porphyroxine,  vi,  403 
in  opium,  Vi,  410 
Porpoise  oil,  n,  67,  73.  a30 
constants  for,  zi.  231 
valeric  add  from,  zz,  230 
Pot  curare,  vi.  477 
Potable  spirits,  i,  Z87 
analyses  of,  i,  aoo 
detection  of  sulphates  in,  z,  Z99 

tannin  in,  i,  199 
estimation  of  adds  in,  i,  195 
aldehydes  in,  z,  Z97 
esters  in,  z,  Z95 
furfural  in,  i,  Z96 
higher  alcohols  in,  z.  187 

by  the  Allen- Marquardt  method,  i,  z88 
Rdse-Hersfeld  method,  i,  Z9Z 
sulphuric  acid  method,  i,  193 
non-volatile  residue,  in,  z,  Z98 
Potassium  acetate,  z,  506 
commerdal.  i,  506 
antimonyl  oxalate,  i,  554 
tartrate,  i,  553 

crude,  estimation  of  antimony  in,  i,  554 
bensoate,  iil,  4Z4 
carbonyl-ferrocyanide,  vzz.  533 
oobalticyanides,  vzi,  533 
copper  cyanide,  vzi,  498 
cyanate,  vzi,  537 
cyanide,  viz,  473 

method  for  the  estimation  of  formaldehjrde, 
z,  361 
a  :  6-  diiodo-phenol-4-sulphonate.  m,  398 
diiodoresordnol  monosulphonate.    SeePicrol. 
dinitro-o-naphthol-sulphonic  add,  V,  za7 
ferric  tartrate,  z,  553 
ferricyanide,  vzi,  534 

estimation  of,  viz,  538 
ferrocyanide,  vzz,  503 

estimation  of,  vii,  5x1 
gold  cyanides,  vii.  499 
hydrqgen  tartrate,  i.  551 

effect  of  some  acids  and  salts  on  the 

solubility  of,  i,  55  x 
estimation    of    in    argol    by    Oulman% 
method,  i,  545 
urate,  vii,  378 
indoxyl  sulphate,  vii,  355 
mercuric  iodide  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

vz,  Z91 
mjrronate.     See  SiiUgrin, 
oleate,  zz,  410 
oxalates,  z,  531 
permanganate,  use  of  as  a  reagent  for  alka* 

loids,  vz,  197 
phenoxide,  zzz,  393 
phenyl-Bulphate,  zzz,  400 
picrate,  in,  585 
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Potasaiam  platmocyanide  vii,  534 
selenocyanide,  vii,  556 
silver  cyanide,  vii.  498 
sodium  tartrate,  i,  55a 
titrates,  i,  55  x 
thiocarbimidet  Vii«  547 
thiocyanate  vn,  545 
ff5o-thiocyanate.  vil,  547 
urate,  vii,  379 

xanthate,  preparation  of,  i,  240 
sine  cyanide,  vii,  476.  497 
Potato,  alkaloids  ctf,  vii.  89 
poisoning  by,  vii,  93 
starch,  i,  4x2,  414 

estimation  of  water  in,  i,  435 
Potatoes,  estimation  of  starch  in.  i.  426 
'Poultry.  VIII.  426 

cold  storage  of,  vxii,  428 
composition  of,  viii,  270.  426 
Potttet's  elaidin  test  for  fixed  oils,  11,  39 
Prager  alisarin  jrellow  G,  R,  v,  154 
Preserves,  detection  of  gelatin  in,  viii,  593 
Primerose  ik  I'alcohol  DH,  v.  304 
Primrose,  v.  447 
soluble,  v,  296 
spirit,  v,  297 
Primula,  v,  278 
PrimuUne,  v,  371.  468 
base,  v,  463 
red.  V.  540 
orange,  v.  578 
yellow.  V,  578 
Printing  blue,  v,  327*  328 

H,  R.  B.  V,  327 
Prolamin  of  oats.  Viii,  107 

of  rye,  vni,  108 
Prolamines,  vin«  34.  94 
Proline,  vxi.  257 

separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  viii.  25 
Proof  spirit,  i,  iii 

calculation  of  the  percentage  of,  by  weight  or 
volume,  to  the  corresponding  percentage 
of  alcohol,  I,  123 
Propenyl  dinitrate,  iii,  574 

phenols  in  essential  oils,  xv,  290 
colour  reactions  of.  iv,  299 
Propionates,  i,  523 
Propionic  add,  i,  522 
■     separation  of*  from  its  lower  homologues,  i» 
522 
Propyl-acetic  acid,  i,  524 
t«o-Propylacetic  add,  i,  524 
2\r-Propylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii,  352 
Protamines,  viil,  33*  9^ 
Protase,  vin,  290 
Protdn  digestion  products,  vui,  467 

estimation  of  amino-nitrogen  in.  by  the 
formaldehyde  titration  method,  viii, 
488 
by  the  nitrous  acid  process,  vni,  486 
of  nitrogen  in,  viii,  481 
examination  of,  viii,  476,  481 
nomenclature    and    characterisation    of, 
viii,  471 


Plotdn  digestion  products,  x>reparatson  of.  viix. 
469.  480 
hydrolysis,  estimation  of  aspartic  and  glu- 
tamic adds  in,  dc,  592 
products  of,  viii.  689 
quantitative  measurement  of,  vui,  9 
separation  of  diamine  adds,  formed  by. 
viii.  28 
Protdns,  viil,  17 

Adamldewics  reaction  for,  viii,  40 
Alm6n's  reagent  for.  vxii,  37 
amino-adds  in,  vii,  270 

formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of,  vui,  x8 
animal,  table  of  the  chief,  vnx,  90 
barley,  viii,  103 
Bial*s  modification  of  the  ordnol  reaction 

for,  viii,  4x 
biological  differentiation  of,  viii,  90 
biuret  test  for,  viii,  39 
in  cereals,  i,  452 
chemical  constants  of,  vxu,  79 
dassification  of,  viii,  33 
coagulable,  estimation  of  in  the  form  of  a 

coagulum,  viii,  54 
coagulation  of,  viii,  54 

temx>erature  of,  viii,  77 
colour  reactions  of,  viix,  38 
conjugated,  vni.  34.  7o 
crystalline,  preparation  of.  viii,  67 
detection  of.  viii,  35 

determination  of  the  add  and  banc  func- 
tions of,  VIII,  88 
of  the  Hausmann  numbers  of,  viil,  80 
of  the  sulphur  content  of.  viir,  79 
of  egg,  VIII,  432 

empirical  composition  of,  viii,  79 
Bsbach*s  reagent  for.  viii,  38 
estimation  of,  in  the  absence  of  other  nitrog- 
enous products,  viii.  48 
by  adsorption  by  colloids,  viii,  57 
by  the  dialysed  ferric  hydroxide  method, 

VIII,  58 
by  the  gum-mastic  method,  viii,  58 
hydrolysis  products  of,  vin,  80 
nitrogen   in  hydrolsrsis   products   of,    by 

Van  Slyke*s  methods,  viii,  82 
of  phosphorus  in.  vin,  80 
by  predpitation,  viii,  53 
in  the  presence  of  other  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts, vin,  50 
of  the  reactive  amino  groups  in,  viii,  89 

carboxylic  groups  in,  vin,  89 
by  Stutaer's  process,  viii,  51 
in  urine,  by  Devoto's  method,  viii,  56 
by  Esbad]*s  method,  viii,  58 
examination  of,  vni.  59 
extraction  of,  vni,  41,  59 
gold  number  of,  vui,  77 
and  gums,  distinction  between  i.  439 
Hedin's  reagent  for,  vin,  37 
identification  of  individual,  viu,  75 
of  leguminous  seeds,  vni,  no 
in  living  musde,  vin,  279 
maise,  vin,  106 
malt,  vnx,  103 
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Proteins  of  milk.    See  uoder  MUk  proteins. 

MiUon's  reagent  for,  vxn,  38 

Molecular  tveight  of,  vin,  77 

MoUsch-Udransky  test  for,  vui,  40 

of  oats,  VIII,  107 

of  oil  seeds.  Vlll,  zo8 

optical  rotation  of.  vui,  77 

physical  constants  of,  viii,  75 

plant,  viii,  93 

extraction  of,  vin,  95 

polypeptides  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of, 
vm,  471 

reactions  of,  viii,  35 

refractive  indices  of  solutions  of.  vm,  79 

Reichl's  test  for,  viii,  40 

Rhode's  test  for.  viii,  40 

of  rice,  vm.  107 

of  rye,  vm,  107 

sefMtfation  of  the  amino-acids  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of.  vm.  ai 
by  precipitation  with  salts,  vm.  64 
from   the  solutions   in   various   solvents, 
vm,  63 

wheat,  VIII,  96 
'    Proteoclastic  ensymes.    See  under  Eiuymes. 
Proteoses,  vm.  476 

examination  of,  vm.  48a 

of  malt,  VIII.  104 

wheat,  VIII.  98 
Protocatechuic  acid,  m,  six 

homologues  of,  iii,  5x3 

reactions  of.  v,  51 
Protogelatose,  vm,  598 
Protopine.  VI.  354.  364.  367.  404 
Protoveratridine.  vii.  8a.  88 
Protoveratrine,  vii,  8a,  87 
Prulaurasin,  vil.  loa 
Prune,  v.  345,  461 

pure,  V.  344.  350 
Prussian  blue,  vii.  506.  588 

estimation  of.  vii,  5x1 
in  weighted  silk.  vm.  659 

soluble,  VII,  5a6 
Psychotrine,  vii,  41 ;  oc.  544 

salts  of.  DC,  544 
Ptomaine  poisoning,  vm,  3aa 
Ptom^nes,  vix,  341 

arsenical,  vii,  355 

classification  of,  vit.  344 

physiological  action  of,  vii,  343 

table  of.  vill,  3a3 
Pulegol.  IV.  381 

»o-Pulegol,  formation  of,  from  citronellal.  nr,  269 
Pul^one.  IV,  azz 
Pnlfrich's  refractometer.  i,  a3 

use  of.  in  estimating  sugars,  I,  3x6 
Pulp,  mechanical  or  ground  wood,  DC,  86 

sulphite,    See  Sulphite  pulp, 

wood.    See  Wood-pulp. 
Pumilio  oil,  IV,  379 
Pumilone,  oc,  373 
Pumpkin  seed  oil,  xi,  70,  141 
Punicine,  vi,  330 
Pure  blue,  v,  353 

soluble  blue,  v,  590 


Purine  bases,  vii,  330;  s,  5^5 
estimation  of,  vii,  335 

in  urine,  vii,  338 
identification  of  microchemically,  xx,  535 
isolation  of,  vii,  338 

separation  of,  by  means  of  cuprous  salts. 
VII.  3*4 
derivatives,  vi,  579 
Purple,  brilliant.     See  under  Brtiliant. 
ethyl.    See  under  Mtkyl. 
Hessian.    See  under  Hessian. 
Perkins,  v,  334 
regina,  v,  a83.  454,  461,  606 
thiogene.  v.  380 
Purpurin,  v.  3x1,  3x8,  543 

and  alizarin,  distinction  between,  v,  ais 
Purr6e,  vii.  395 
Putrefaction,  vii,  34a 
Putrescine.  vii,  347 
Putrine.  VII,  354 
Pyraconine.  Vl,  365 
Pjrraconitine,  vi.  365;  ix,  487 
Pyramidol  brown,  v,  196 
Pjrramidone,  vi,  47 

detection  of,  ix,  471 
antipyrine  in,  vx,  49 
in  urine,  vx.  49 
Pyramine  orange,  v,  x88 

R.  V.  554 
Pyrazine  yellow  GG,  v,  586 
Pyrasolines.  vi,  35 
Pyrazolone  colouring  matters.     See  under  Cofotir- 

ing  matters. 
Pyrazolones,  vi,  35 
Pyrene,  iii,  367,  369 

behaviour  of.  with  benzal  chloride,  m.  aSo 
with  chromic  acid,  iii.  379 
with  metallic  chlorides,  xn,  277 
compound  of.  with  picric  acid,  m,  375 
effect  of  solvents  on,  m,  374 
oil.    See  Bagasses  oil. 
Pyrethrum  oil.  iv,  454 
Pirridine,  vi,  139.  X3X 
bases,  vx,  X38 
estimation  of,  in  creosote  sheep  dips,  xii, 

3x8 
preparation  of,  vi,  130 
carboxylic  acids,  vx.  145 
commercial,  vx,  X39 
derivatives,  vii.  195 
detection  of,  vi.  136 
in  ammonium  salts,  ix.  475 
in  liquor  ammonii  caustici.  IX,  475 
dicarboxylic  acid,  vx.  146 
estimation  of,  vi,  137 
in  ammonia,  vi,  138 
in  presence  of  ammonia,  ix.  475 
homologues  of,  vi,  143 
hydrochloride,  v.  134 
monocarbozylic  acids,  vi,  145 
picrate.  vi,  135 

and  piperidine,  distinction  between,  vi,  143 
platinichloride,  VI,  134 
salts  of,  VI,  134 
tricarboxylic  acids,  vi,  147 
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Pjrrocatechixi,  ui,  340 
Pyrodine,  vi.  33 
Pyrogallic  acid,  in,  53S 
Pyrogallol.  in,  535 

carbozylic  acid,  in,  525 

and  catechol,  distinction  between,  iii,  341 

colour  reaction  of,  with  chloroform  and  alkali, 
III,  398 

dimethyl  ether,  iii,  539 

and  gallic  and  gallotannic  acids,  distinctions 
between,  in,  530 

monacetate,  in,  538 

reactions  of.  v,  51 

triacetate,  in,  539 
Pyrogene  black,  v,  377 

blues,  V,  378 

brown  D,  v,  380 
4  R,  V,  618 

cutch  R,  y,  618 

dark  green  3  B,  3  O,  v,  574 

green  B»  PB,  PF,  a  Q,  3  O,  v,  380 

greys,  v,  378 

indigo,  V,  378,  600 

olive  N,  V,  376 

orange  O,  v,  618 

yellow  M.  v,  376 
Pyrol  black  B,  v,  566 

brown  O,  v,  6x8 
Pyroligneous  acid,  i,  491;  ix,  96 

composition  of,  I,  491 

determination  of  the  strength  of,  i,  493 

percentage  of  acetic  add  in,  i,  493 
Pyrolignite  of  iron,  I,  5x1 
Pyronaphtha,  in,  46,  zi8 
Pyrone  and  its  dyestuffs,  v,  386 
Pyronine,  v,  461 

and  its  derivmtiTes,  v,  388 

B,  V,  389.  306,  548 

O.  V,  388.  306,  468 
Pyrosin  B,  v,  396,  304 

J.  V,  304 
Pyrotin  R  PO  V,  S48 

R,  R  O,  V,  15a 
Pyrrole,  VI,  148 

and  indole,  diatiactton  between,  oc,  476 

blue,  VI,  Z48 
«i-Pyrrolidine-carbozylic  acid.    See  ProUiu. 


Qoadri-urates,  vu,  373 

formation  of,  in  gouty  subjects,  vii,  380 
Quassia  and  hops,  method  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween, in  beer,  i,  z6i 
Quebrachitannic  acid,  v,  7 
Quebracho,  v,  38;  DC,  398,  400 
adulteration  of,  v,  104,  398 
decomposition  pcoducts  of,  v,  55 
extract,  analysis  of,  v,  67. 103;  oc.  398,  400 
detection  of,  v,  44 
mangrove  in,  dc,  398 
reactions  of,  v,  47 
Quercetin,  v.  4x3,  469 


Querdtannic  acid,  v,  7,  34 
anhydrides  of,  v,  35 
and  gallotannic  acid,  distinctions  between, 

V,  35 
Quercitannin,  v,  34 
Querdtron,  v,  408,  4x3,  634.  637 

bark,  v,  578 
reactions  of,  v,  46 
Quillaia  sapotozin,  vii,  137 

glucosides  of,  vn,  137 
Quillaic  add,  vn.  irj 
Quinaldine.  vx,  155 
Quinalgen,  vi,  159 
Qttinamine,  vi,  499.  536 

and  quinine,  distixiction  between,  vi,  514 
Qttinaphthalene,  v,  456 
Quinaseptol,  in,  403 
Quioasolines,  vi,  160 
Quinetum,  vi,  485 
Quinic  acid,  vi,  483 
Quinidne,  vi,  500,  543 

and    amorphous   alkaloids,    distinction   be- 
twsen,  vx,  S4S 
Quinidine,  vi.  500,  535 

and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vi,  5x4 

dnchonine  and  dnchonidine,  separation  of, 

VI.  495 

detection  of.  in  quinine  sulphate,  vi.  53a 
sulphate,  vi.  535 
Quinine,  vi.  500.  507 

add  hydrobxomid  of,  vi,  538 

hydrochlorid  of,  vi,  538 
ammoniated  tincture  of,  vi,  533 
anhydrous,  oc,  516 
carboxiata,  vi,  539 
chromate,  vi,  539 
and  other  cinchona  alkaloids,  distinction  b^ 

tween,  vi,  514 
dtrate,  vi,  531 

of  iron  and,  VI,  531 
constitution  of,  vx,  503 
detection  of.  vi.  510;  oc,  516 
dihydrochloride,  vi,  538;  oc,  5x7 
estimation  of,  vi,  511;  oc,  516 

in  cinchona  bark,  vi,  490,  496 
formate,  oc,  5x8 
glsroerophosphate,  oc,  5x8 
herepatiiite  test  for,  vi,  5x3 
hydrobromides,  vi,  538 
hydrochloride,  vx,  537;  xx,  5x7 
and  morphine,  scpaxmtion  of,  vx,  sit 
oxalate,  vi,  539 
salicylate,  in,  493 
salts  of,  VI,  S14;  IX.  8x7 
separation  of,  from  other  cinchona  »iv*i*At«, 

K,  516 
specific  rotation  of.  B.  478 
and  strychnine,  separation  of,  vi,  461 ;  zz,  518 
sulphate,  vx,  5x5;  B*  5X7 
commercial,  detection  of  other  alkaloids  ta. 
VI,  5x8 
of  dnchonidine  in,  vi,  520,  533 
of  dnchonine  in,  vi,  53^.  535 
of  cupreine  in,  vx,  saa 
at  quinidine  in,  vi,  533 
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Oouune,  commerciaU  examination  of.  vi,  si7 
optical  assay  of,  vi,  524 
Kerner  test  for.  vi,  S90\  ix,  3x7 
synthetic  isomers  of,  vi,  503 
tannate.  vi,  539 
tartrate,  vi,  530 
thalleioquin  test  for,  vx,  511 
tincture  of,  vi,  533 

ammoniated,  vx,  533 
valerate,  VI,  529 
wine  of,  vi.  533 
Quinoidlne,  vi,  543 
Quinol.  Ill,  335.  336,  339 

colour  reaction  of,  with  chloroform  and  alkali, 
III,  398 
Quinoline,  vi,  150 

antiseptics  and  antipyretics  from,  vi,  156 

blue,  V.  3S9;  vx,  153 

colouring    matters.     See     under    Colomring 

matters. 
commercial,  vx,  X54 
estimation  of,  vx,  X54 
reactions  of,  vx,  XS3 
red,  V,  359.  366,  448 
•alts  of,  vx,  152 

Skranp's  preparation  of,  vx,  151 
yellow,  v,  360,  457.  468.  576;  vx.  15s 
spirit  soluble,  v,  366 
S  (water  soluble),  v,  366 
water-soluble,  v,  360 
Ouinolinic  acid,  vx,  146  ' 
Ouinol-phthalein,  in,  546,  547 
Oninone,  in,  339 
Quinophthalone,  V,  366;  vi,  155 
Qninosol,  vx,  160 
Ouinovic  acid,  vi,  48a 
Quinovin,  vi,  48J 


Racemic  acid,  i,  536 

in  tartaric  acid  liquors,  x,  541 

tartaric  and  mesotartaric  acids,  separation  of, 
I.  550 
Radish  seed  oil.  xx,  69.  xax 
Raffinose  in  jreast,  i,  aia 
Raffinose,  detection  of,  in  the  presence  of  sucrose, 

I.  314 
estimation  of,  DC,  5a,  625 

of  cane  sugar  in  the  presence  of .  i,  3x3,  569 
hydrolysis  of,  x,  397 
Ragweed  oil,  xv,  454 
Rangoon  tar,  in,  44 
Rape  oil,  11,  69,  xaa 

adulteration  of,  xx,  las*  X37 
arachidic  acid  in,  n,  133 
Black  Sea,  11,  130,  131 
blown.  II.  36a 

commercial,  assay  of,  xx,  125 
composition  of,  ix,  X33 
constants  of.  11,  69.  ia4 

for  varieties  of  crude  Indian.  11.  134.  X36 
and  cottonseed  oil,  distinction  between,  XX 

370 
crude,  properties  of,  11,  xaa 


Rape  oil,  detection  of,  in  arachts  oil,  xx,  103 

cameline  oil  in,  xx,  133 

cottonseed  oil  in,  n,  130 

fish  oil  in,  ix,  130 

hedge-mustard  oil  in,  11,  130 

linseed  oil  in,  u,  130 

in    olive   oil    by    Tortelli    and    Portine's 
method,  oc,  13X 

ravison  oil  in,  xi,  130 

train  oil  in,  xx,  130 
effect  of  blowing  on,  xx,  367 
extraction  of.  xi,  X33  ■ 
fatty  acids  from,  il,  134,  139 
flash  point  of,  xx,  139 
free  acid  in,  xx,  xo 
group.  XI,  65,  69.  lao 
Halphen's  colour  test  with,  it,  199 
iodine  value  of,  il,  xaS 
Maumen^*s  thermal  value  of,  xx,  isS 
oleo-refractometer  value,  11,  44,  134 
oxidation  test  for  the  purity  of,  xx,  tap 
refined,  properties  of,  11,  xao 
saponification  value  of,  n,  xa8 
solidifying  point  of,  xx,  133 
specific  gravity  of,  xx,  137 
unsaponifiable  matter  from,  11,  129 
Valenta's  acetic  acid  test  for,  11,  129 
viscosity  of,  11,  xa8 

effect  of  temperature  on.  in.  148,  149 
Raspberry  fiavor,  x,  335 
Ratanhia-tannin,  v,  7 
Ratanhy  root,  analysis  of,  v,  67 
Rational  hydrometer,  I,  9 
Ravison  oil,  ix,  131 

detection  of,  in  rape  oil,  ir.  130 
Raw  grain,  x,  144 

Rectified  spirit.    See  Spirit  cf  ivine,  reeti/M, 
Red,  acid.    See  under  Acid. 

acridine.     See  under  Acridine. 
algole.     See  under  AlgoU. 
alisarin.     See  under  Ali*arin. 
alkali.     See  under  Alkali. 
aniline.    See  under  Aniline. 
antsol,  V,  148,  483 
anthracene.    See  under  Anthracene. 
apoUo,  V,  150 
archil,  v,  z6x 
atlas,  V,  153,  548 
axobensene,  v,  i6z 
B.    See  Soudan  J  J. 

claret,  v,  540 

erio-chrome,  v,  55a 

3  B,  helindone.  v,  536 

G,  rhoduline,  v,  336 

thioindigo,  v,  536 
B  3,  trona,  v,  55a 
a  B,  amido-naphthol,  v,  S54 

dianol,  v,  196 
4  B,  chlorantine,  v,  552 
xo  B.  triaxol.  v,  S54 
brilliant.    See  under  Brilliant. 
cabbage,  detection  of  colouring  matter  from* 

in  wines,  i,  181 
carmine,  v,  422 
Clayton  cloth,  v,  544 
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Red,  cloth.     See^ondtr  Clotk. 

cochineal.     See  under  Cochineal. 

Congo.    See  under  Congo. 

coralline.    See  Coralline,  red. 

cotton,  V,  193 

cumidine,  v,  54B 

dark  thiogene,  V.  380 

diamine.    See  under  Diamine, 

direct.     See  under  Direct, 

eclipse.     See  under  Eclipse. 

fast.    See  under  Past,  / 

G.  ciba,  V.  536 

diamond,  v,  552 
G,  mars,  v,  550 
glycin,  V,  xS6 
imperial  v,  193,  996 
indanthrene,  V,  536 
janus,  V,  174 
lead,  use  of ,  as  a  oolooring  matter  in  sweets, 

X.  3S8 
Magdala.    See  Magdala  red, 
naphthalene,  v,  33a 
naphthionic,  v,  146 
naphthyl,  v,  334 
naphthylene,  v,  170,  546 
neutral,  v,  331.  334*  548 
new.    See  under  New, 
nitrosamine,  v,  xaa,  134 
orcellin  deep,  v,  152 
orchil.    See  under  Orchil. 
ozamine.    See  under  0»amin4, 
palatine.     See  under  Palatine. 
para-nitraniline,  v»  154 
patent  fast,  v,  540 
phenetol,  v,  148 
primuline,  v,  540 
quinoline,  v,  359,  366.  44S 
R,  milling,  v,  546 
S,  cardinal,  v.  349 
SB,  wool,  V,  556 
salmon,  v,  300 
sorbine,  v,  550 
St.  Denis,  v,  198,  S4B 
stilbene,  v.  196,  548 
toluylene,  v,  449 

tolylene.  V,  310.  33lf  334«  44S.  461.  548 
vat.     See  under  Vat. 
victoria,  V,  19a 
violet,  5  R  extra,  v,  278 

4  RS,  V.  358,  38a,  606 

5  RS,  V,  358,  383,  606 
xylidine,  v,  159.  548 

Y,  mercerine  wool,  v,  S56 
Red-liquor.    See  Aluminium  acetate. 
Reduced  indigo.     See  Indigo  white. 
Reducing  sugars.     See  under  Sugars. 
Redwoods,  v,  431 

Redwood's   apparatus   for   testing   the  burning 
quality  of  kerosene,  iii,  133 

viscosimeter,  in,  151 
Reed  method  of  filtration  in  testing  tannin  ma- 
terials, V,  79 
Refraction,  i,  33 

double,  I,  41 
Refractometer,  Abba's,  i,  33 


Refractometer.  Immersion,  of  Zeiss,  i,  25.  38 

Pulfrich's,  X,  33 
Refractometers,  i,  33 
Regina  purple,  v,  383,^454,  461,  606 

violet,  V,  606 
Reichert-Meisal  value  for  fats  and  oils,  xx.  33 
Reichert-Meissl-Polenske  method  for  butter,  11. 

383.  394 
Remijia  barks,  alkaloids  in,  vi,  546 
Rennet  curd,  vin,  196 
Rennet-ensyme,  viii,  135 

test  for.  VIII,  X30 
Rennin,  viix,  9,  11 
Resalgin,  vi.  45 
Resenes.  iv,  6 

Resin  acids,  estimation  of  in  creosote  and  cresyiie 
acid  sheep  dips,  iti,  334 

in  resinate  driers,  iv,  35 

and  fatty  adds,  separation  of,  11,  77.  39S: 
IV,  30.  33.  73 

alcohols,  IV.  3 

esters,  iv,  3,  33 

oiL    See  Rosin  oil. 

soaps.    See  Soaps  resin, 
Resinate  driers,  iv,  33 

analysis  of.  iv,  35 

estimation  of  free  resin  drien  in.  iv.  35 

tests  for  the  value  of,  iv,  34.  35 
Reainates.  iv.  3a 

metallic,  iv,  36 
Resinolic  acids.  IV,  3,  5 
Resinols,  iv,  3 
Resinotannols,  iv,  3*  4 
Resixtt.  IV.  I ;  XX.  3x0 

acaroid.    See  Acaroid  resins, 

acid  value  of,  rv,  9.  xo,  X3 

analysis  of,  iv,  3 

and  camphors,  separation  of.  xv.  8 

commercial,  XV,  7 

composition  of.  iv,  x 

coniferous,  composition  of,  iv,  80 

detection  of,  in  vanilla  essence,  rn,  $91 

essential  oils,  separation  of,  xv.  8 

ester  numbers  of,  iv.  xo,  xs 

examination  of,  iv,  7 

general  characters  of,  iv,  7 

i&  hops,  viT,  X65.  167 

estimation  of.  vxx.  175;  a.  554 

in  india  rubber,  ix,  330 
estinuttion  of,  iv.  xxo.  xxs 

iodine  absorptions  of.  xv,  X3 

methoxyl  values  of.  iv.  10,  15 

saponification  value  of,  IV,  xo 
Resoflavine  paste,  v.  586 
Resopyrine.  vi.  45 
Resorcin.    See  Resorcinol, 

black,  V,  558 

blue,  v,  344.  346,  463,  588 

brown,  v.  163.  x66 

green.    See  Dinitroresorcinol. 

yellow,  V,  139.  14* 
Resorcinol.  in.  335*  336.  337 

colour  reaction  of,  with  chloroform  and  allcafit 
XII.  398 

commercial,  in,  339 
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Reaorcinal  test  for  formaldehyde,  t,  359 

influence  of  vanilUn  on,  i.  a6o 
Resordnol-azo-bensene.       See    m-Dihydroxy^anO' 

bentgne. 
Resordnolphthalein,  iix,  546.  547 
Resorufin.  v,  343 
Retene,  iii,  367,  370 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  acid,  m,  379 

compound  of,  with  picric  add,  xii,  376 
Reticulin,  viii.  92 
R^uniol.  IV,  383 

Reynold's  mercuric  oxide  test  for  acetone,  vii,  403 
Rheonine,  v.  368,  370 

A,  V,  584 
Rheumatine.  ill,  493 
Rhigolene,  xii,  zzi 
Rhodamine,  v.  461,  540 

B  or  O.  3  B.  G,  G  extra,  Z3  GM,  v,  306 

6  G  extra,  v,  554 

R  add.  V.  554 

S,  ▼.  30  X,  306,  468 
Rhodamines,  lix,  547;  v.  399 
Rhodine  2  G,  v,  306 

3  G,  V,  304 

13  GP,  V,  308 
Rhodinins,  v,  448 
Rhodinol.  xv.  361,  383 
Rhodium  oil,  iv,  454 
Rhoduline  red  G,  B,  v»  336 

violet,  V,  336 
RhoMdine,  vx,  354t  364,  405 
Rice,  I,  463 

flakes,  compodtion  of,  x.  464 

flour,  detection  of,  in  flour,  i.  463 

proteins  of.  vixx,  107 

starch,  x,  4x3,  4x6 
Ridn,  vxxx,  Z09,  zxo 
Ricinoldc  acid,  xi,  z6o 

crude,  preparation  of,  from  castor  oil,  n,  160 

series  of  acids,  xi,  371.  374.  376 
Rideal- Walker,  phenol  control,  ix,  377 
Rimini's  method  for  the  estimation  of  hydrasine, 
VI.  36 

test  for  formaldehyde,  x.  358 
Ritsert's    tests    for    acetanilide   in  vanillin,  ixi« 

530 

Road  materials,  bituminous,  ixx,  xox 

cementing  value  determination,  iii,  X05 
determination  of  bitumen  in,  iii,  xoa 

volatile  substances  in,  ixi,  xo6 
flash  test  for,  iii.  103 
paraflin  scale  determination,  xix,  X04 
residual  coke  or  fixed  carbon  determina- 
tion. Ill,  Z04 
8i>edfic  gravity  determination,  iii,  10 z 
viscosity  determination,  xii.  105 
Roccelline,  v,  Z50 
Rochelle  salt,  X.  552 
Rock-asphalt,  xxx,  60 
Rock  scarlet.  BS,  v,  54S 

YS,  V,  300,  548 
Rocques'  method  for  the  estimation    of    acetal- 

dehyde.  i,  366 
ROse-H^fsf eld  method  for  the  estimation  of  higher 
alcohols  in  potable  spirits  i,  191 


Rolled  oats,  composition  of,  i,  464 
wheat,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Roman  caraway  oil.    See  Cumin  oU, 
Roofing  papers  for  testing  bitumens,  xii,  98;  ix, 

344 
Rosalie  add,  v,  360 
Rosamine,  v,  389*  308 

A,  acid,  v,  308 
Rosaniline,  v,  473 

blue,  v,  3SZ,  455.  463 
detection  of,  v,  447 
detection  of,  in  wines,  I,  i8x 
Rosanilines.  alkylated,  v.  356 

sulphonated.  detection  of,  v,  445 
Rosanthrene  violet.  5  R,  v,  6x0 
Rosaxin,  v,  338 
Rosasurin  B.  v,  Z93,  543 

G.  v.  190 
Rose  bengale,  v,  308,  450,  469,  543 
AT,  G.  N,  v,  397 
B,  v,  308,  S42 
3  B,  V,  308 
de  bensoyl.  v,  Z56 
geranium  oil.    See  Geranium  oil. 
J  B,  V,  397.  304 

oil,  IV,  344,  349,  351.  383,  454;  K,  373 
adulteration  of,  iv,  386,  387;  ix,  373 
composition  of,  xv,  383 
physical  constants  of,  iv,  386 
Rosemary  oil,  xv,  349.  251.  389.  454;  DC,  374 
Rosewood  oil,  xv,  454 
Rosin,  American,  iv,  93 

common.    See  Colophony. 
grease,  xv.  46 
hardened,  xv,  36 
oil,  XV.  38 
adulteration  of,  xv,  40,  45 
composition  of,  xv,  39 
detection  of,  xv,  41 
in  castor  oil,  n,  z6i 
in  lubricating  oils,  xxx,  x6o,  174 
mineral  oil  in,  xv,  45 
estimation  of,  iv,  45 
properties  of,  xv,  40 
specific  gravity  of,  IV,  4  z 
uses  of,  XV,  40 
spirit,  XV,  37 

detection  of,  in  turpentine  oil,  xv.  416. 431, 

433 
distillation  of,  iv,  4x3 
Rosindone,  v,  340 
Rosinduline.  v,  340 
3  B,  V,  338,  340 
G,  3  G,  V,  336 
Rosin's  test  for  bile-pigments,  vii,  426 
Rosocyanin,  v,  415 
Rosolane.  v.  454 

B,  R,  OT  in  powder,  v,  336 
Rosolic  add,  v,  383 

use  of,  in  the  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vi.  183 
Rosophenine  pink,  xo  B.  v,  55a 
Rosophenine-geranine.  v.  553 
Rota's  analysis  of  colouring  matters,  v,  464 
Rouge,  M,  V.  x86 
Roxamin.  v.  154,  546 
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Rubber.    See  under  India-rubbtr. 
Rubeosin.  v,  396 
Rubian,  v,  430 
Rubidine*  v.  150;  vi,  za9 
Rubijervine,  vn,  82,  85 
Rubine  S.  v,  249,  268 
i«a-Rubine,  v,  278.  461 
Rubramtne,  v,  336 
Rttbreaerine,  vii.  25 
Rue  oil.  zv.  455;  IX.  369 
Rttfigallic  acid.  ni.  527 
Rufigallol,  V,  222.  463 
Rum.  X.  203 

colouring  matters  in.  v.  6$$ 
Russian  green.    See  Dinitrortsoreinoi. 

petroleum.    See  PetroUum,  Rustian, 
Rye,  I,  463 

proteins  of,  viii.  107 

starch,  i.  413.  415 


S 


Sabadilla,  alkaloids  of,  vii,  69 

extraction  of.  vn.  73 
Sabadine.  vn.  7x.  77 
Sabadinine.  vn,  /i.  78 

Saccharic  acid,  formation  of.  from  dextrose,  1,  373 
Saccharification  test  for  malt,  i,  139 
Saccharimetry.  i.  305 
Saocbarin,  ui,  ^%\  DC,  288 

commercial,  ni.  429;  ix.  288 
detection  of.  in.  430;  zx,  288 
in  beer,  i,  164;  zx,  289 
bensoic  add  in.  in.  430 
in  beverages,  in.  43Z;  ix.  289 
In  foods,  iiz,  43z;  IX.  288 
in  milk,  in.  433 
salicylic  acid  in.  in.  430 
sugar,  glucose  and  ttarch  in.  in.  429 
^ulphamino-bensoic  acid  in,  in.  430 
estimation  of.  in.  433;  zx,  290 
in  beer,  i.  164;  ix,  289 
in  cocoa  powder,  in,  436 
^-sulphamino-bensoic  acid  in,  in,  430 
in  wines,  i.  175 
preparation  of.  ui,  428 
reactions  of.  in,  430;  xx,  388 
soluble,  in,  429 
Saccharine  solutions,  specific  gravity  of.  i,  289 
Saccharometers,  i,  291 
Saccharomyces  aquifolii  Grflnlund.  i.  215 
cerevisi*,  i.  214,  2x9 
ellixMoideiis,  I.  315 
ilids.  I.  215 
mali.  I.  215 

membranJB  faciens.  i,  21$ 
pastorianus.  i«  2x5 
pyriformis.  i,  2x5 
Saccharomyoetes,  i.  205 

characterisation  of.  i.  2x0 
spore  formation,  i,  2x0 
variation  of,  i.  2x4 
Saccharose.     See  Cane  sugar. 
Sachsse's  mercuric  lolution;  use  of,  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  dextrose,  i.  337 


Sadtler's  method  for  the  fractional  separation  of 

asphalt  into  its  constituents,  zil,  87.  89 
Safilower,  v.  433.  550 

as  a  substitute  for  salbon,  v,  419 
oil.  n,  70.  153;  IX,  X39 
Saffron,  v.  409.  4x8 

detection  of.  in  butter,  v,  664 
oil,  IV.  455 
Safraailine.  v,  306 
Saframne,  v.  3^3.  336.  440.  461.  541 
AG.  extra  G.  S.  T.  v.  323.  336 
AG  extra,  PP.  GGS,  GOOO.  v.  323 
AGT,  PP  extra  oonc.  OOP,  GOO.  v.  336 
B,  V,  338 

(Kalle)  RAB,  v,  338 
MN,  V.  338 
T.  extra,  v,  467 
Silraaines.  v,  321 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Safranisol,  V.  449 
Safrole.  xv.  255.  api*  992 
SsfxxMin.  V.  296.  302, 308,  462,  546 
Sagaresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Sage  oil,  xv,  455 
Sago.  X.  4x6 

starch,  u  4X3«  4X6 
Salaoetol.  m,  503 
Sslantol,  1x1,  503 
Salicene  yellow  D,  V,  586 
Salicin.  vn.  99 

detection  of,  in  quinine  sulphate,  vi,  518 
Salic/1  tropeine,  vi,  301 
SaUcylaldehyde  test  for  acetone,  i,  los 
Salicylamide.  in.  503 
Salicylates,  in,  487;  ix,  304 

detection  of,  in  milk,  vixi,  173 
estimation  of.  ix,  304 
See  also  under  MHaU, 
Salicylic  add,  ni.  46s;  xx,  299 

action  of  bromine  on.  iii.  480 
anhydrides  of.  ni.  499 
commercial,  ui,  470;  xx,  299 
cresotic  add  in.  in,  472 
derivatives  of.  and  their  therapeutic  appli- 
cations, in,  500 
detection  of,  in,  475;  ix,  299 
In  beer,  oc,  301 
In  butter,  n,  311,  312.  3x3 
in  commercial  bensoic  add.  in,  406 
in  cream,  vxn,  190 
hydroxy-isophthalic  add  in.  in.  467 
in  milk,  nx,  477 
in  oil  of  wintergreen,  in,  496 
ol  phenol  in,  in,  47  x 
In  preserved  tonuttoes,  in.  479 
in  saccharin,  in,  430 
In  wines,  in,  471;  DC,  30X 
effect  of  heat  on.  in,  475 
estimation  of.  in  beer,  i,  163 
bio-chemically,  xx.  30X 
in  butter,  n,  311,  312.  3x3 
colourimetrically.  in.  483;  ix,  303 
In  cream,  in,  485;  vin,  Z95 
gravimetrically,  in,  483;  ix.  303 
in  iams,  in.  485;  ix,  302 
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Salicylic  acid,  estimation  oi,  in  milk,  iii,  485 
in  the  presence  of  phenols,  ni,  484 

tannin,  ixi,  485;  ix.  30a 
in  preserved  eggs,  oc,  620 
volumetrically,  ui,  479:  ix,  301 
in  wines,  I,  X75;  iHt  4^3 
homologues  of,  in,  505 
melting  point  of,  xn,  4167 
occurrence  of,  iii,  466 

in  resins,  iv,  3 
preparation  of,  xn,  466 
properties  of,  xxi,  466 
reactions  of,  ixx,  475;  is,  299 
■eparation  of  ^hydroxy  bensoic  acid  from, 
111,471 
from  tinned  tomatoes,  ixi,  486 
solubility  of,  ni,  466,  468 
test  for,  with  ferric  salts,  m,  476 
uses  of.  III,  468 
aldehyde,  xn,  499 
esters,  ni,  49a;  ix,  305 
Salicylide,  lU,  499 

Salicyl-cr-methyl  pbenylhydraaotte,  m,  S03 
SaUcyl-eulphonic  acid,  nx,  503,  504 
Salicyluric  acid,  xn,  468;  Viz,  395 
Saligallol,  IIX,  539 
Saligenin.  vxx,  100 
Salinaphthol,  nx,  498 
Salinigrin,  vii,  xoo 
Salipyrine,  in,  49  x;  VI,  45 
Saiitannic  add,  V.  7 
Salitannol,  in.  503 

Salkowsld's  test  for  choktterol,  n,  483 
Salkowsld-Schipper  test  for  bile  pigments,  oc,  580 
Salmine,  viii,  93 

amino-acids  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of,  viii, 
ao 
Salmon  red,  V,  aoo 
Salol,  ni,  a94«  496;  oc.  30S 
Salophen,  in,  503 
Saloquinine,  in,  49a 
Salt,  detection  of,  in  colouring  matters,  T.  476 

estimation  of,  in  butter,  n,  308 
Salumen,  in,  488 
Salveol,  XII.  33a 
Samatol,  ni,  33a 
Sambunigrin,  vii,  loa 
Sandalwood,  V,  431 

oil,  XV,  a49,  2Si*  455;  B,  37S 
adulteration  of,  iv,  394 
composition  of,  iv,  393;  xx,  37s 
examination  of,  by  the  aoetylation  process, 

IV.  394 
varieties  of,  iv,  39s,  396 
Sandarac,  xv,  13,  14,  57 
Sandaracolic  acid,  iv,  5 
Sanderswood,  v,  550 
San^o-Perritte    method    lor   tha   detoetion    of 

abrastol,  xn,  a6o 
Sangl^-Perrite^-CuoJaase  tast  for  methyl  alcohol, 

I*  89 
Sanolorm,  xn,  50X 
Santalene.  iv,  as3.  a87;  ix,  3aS 
Santalin,  v,  43  a 
Saatalol,  iv.  a86,  a87;  xx,  343 


Santalwood  oil    See  Sandalwood  oil. 
Santonica,  estimation  of  santonin  in.  vxx,  155 
Santonin,  vii,  151 

detection  of.  in  urine,  vxi,  is6 

estimation  of,  in  santonica,  vn.  xs5 
in  wormseed,  oc,  550 

reactions  of,  vn,  154 
Santoninic  acid,  vn,  153 
Sapan  wood,  v,  431 
Sapocarbol,  in,  33a 
Saponification,  cold,  n,  x6 

equivalent  of  fats  o«  waxes,  n,  15 
oi  oils,  IX,  16,  X7 

of  esters,  x,  331 

of  fruit  esters,  x,  335 

of  nitrous  ethers,  x,  341 

of  oils  and  fats,  n,  14,  as 

separation  of  the  i»roducts  of,  n.  18 

theory  of,  xx,  xx8 

of  trii^yccrides  with  alkali,  theory  of,  xx,  xa 

value,  XX,  17 
Saponins,  vn,  124 

detection  of,  in  beverages,  vn,  ia9 

preparation  of,  vn*  las 
Saporubrin.  vn,  xa7 
Sapotoxins,  viz,  134,  za7 
SaiMine,  vxx,  35a 
Saprol,  in,  33a 
Sarcine.    See  HypoxatUkint, 
Sarcolactates,  vn,  450 
Sarcolactic  acid,  vn,  449 
Sareosine,  vn,  37  a 
Sardine  oil,  n,  73t  334 
SarsaparitUt  glucosides  of,  vn.  xa8 

root,  compounds  from,  nc.  548 
Sarsapic  acid,  ix,  548 
Sarsasaponin,  vn,  139;  xx,  548 
Sarsasopogenin,  vn,  139 
Sassafras  oil,  iv,  396,  456 
Satureja  oil,  xv,  456 
Sausages,  viii,  356        a 

American,  vill,  361 

artificial  colouring  in,  vxii.  380 

coal  tar  dyes  in,  vin,  3SX 

detection  of  hors»*fiesh  in,  viii,  377 

English,  vin,  359 

estimation  of  bensoic  acid  in,  xx,  6x9 
of  starch  in,  vxn,  373 

examination  of,  vxn,  374 

French,  vxn,  360 

German,  vin.  357 

horse  fleah,  vin,  375 

water  content  of,  ix.  6x9 
Savin  oil,  iv,  456 
Savory  oil,  xv,  456 

Sawdust,  detection  of,  in  flour,  x,  463 
Saybolt's  testing  lamp  for  kerosene,  in,  133 

viscoaimeter,  xu,  156 
Scammel's  process  for  the  estimation  of  dneol, 

IV,  386 
Scammonin,  vn,  130 
Scammony,  vn,  134 

glucosides  of,  vn.  i  jo 

resin,  vxx.  133 

root,  vn,  133 
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Scammony  root,  Mexican,  vii,  133 
Scarlet,  acid.     See  under  Acid. 

azine,  v,  328 

B,  milling,  v,  556 

3  B.  V,  161 

6  BS,  dianil  fast,  v.  55a 

brilliant.     See  under  BriUiaiU, 

Clayton  cloth,  v,  548 

cochineal.     See  under  Cochineal. 

Columbia  fast,  554 

cotton.    See  under  Cotton. 

crocein.     See  under  Crocein. 

crystal,  v,  544 

diamine.    See  under  Diamine. 

diaso.    See  under  Diaao. 

direct.    See  under  Direct. 

double.    See  under  Double. 

eosin.    See  under  Eosin, 

fast.    See  lander  Fast* 

G,  V,  ISO 

GG,  V,  546 

GR,  V,  Z40, 150 

GT,  V,  148 

2GandaR,V,  148 

G,  algole.  V,  536,  5Sa 
ciba,  V,  536,  553 

helindone.     See  under  Hdindone. 

imperial,  y,  170 

J.  JJ.  V,  296 

palatine,  v,  546 

R.  V,  140,  148,  150.  543 

2  R,  V,  Z48,  540 

3  R,  V.  161,  540 

4  R,  V,  150,  z6i 
6  R,  V,  152,  546 
rock.     See  under  Rock, 
S,  V.  161,  x6a 
Sextra,  2  S,  V,  5416 
thioindigo,  V,  536 
titan,  V,  548 

V,  V,  296 

wool.    See  under  WooL 

xylidine,  v,  148,' 159 

YY,  nilc,  V,  553 
Schaefer's  chromic  acid  test  for  the  purity  of 

cocaine,  vi,  334 
Scheibler's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  x88 
Schiflrs  test  for  cholesterol.  li.  483 
Schimmel's  test  for  citroneUa  oils,  rv,  305 
Schindelmeiser's  reaction  for  nicotine,  vi,  239 
Schisosaccharomyces  mellaoei,  i,  216 

pombe,  I,  2X5 

octosporus,  I,  2x6 
Schluttig  and  Neumann's  method  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  ink  resisting  property  of 
paper,  i,  47a 
Schneider  test  for  india-rubber,  iv,  1x4 
Schdilkopf's  or  S  acid,  vi,  120 
Schultze-Tiemann  method  for  the  estimation  of 

nitrogen  in  nitrocellulose,  in,  564 
Schweitser's  reagent,  i,  430 
Scleroproteins,  viii,  34,  581 
Scombrine,  viii,  92 
«-Scopolamine,  vi,  291.  300 
/-Scopolamine.     See  Hyoscine, 


Soopoleines,  vi,  291 
Scopoletin,  vii,  34 
Scopolia,  alkaloids  in,  vi,  320 
Scopoline,  vi,  294 
Seal  oil,  n,  73.  326 

effect  of  blowing  on,  n,  367 
Sebadc  add,  n,  403 
SedanoUc  acid,  DC,  357 
Sedanonic  acid,  oc,  357 
Seed-lac,  v,  424 
Seeds,  leguminous,  proteins  of,  vni,  zzo 

oil,  proteins  of,  vin,  108 
Segura  balsam,  iv,  83 
Setdlits  powders,  i,  553 
Selenhasmogiobin,  vin,  539 
Selenocyanides,  vu,  556 
Selenopyrine,  vi,  47 
Sdinene,  ix,  325 

Semicarbaside,  pxeparation  of,  xv,  235 
Semiglutin,  viu,  595 
Senega  root,  glucoddes  in,  vn,  128 
Senegin.  vii,  128 
Sepeine,  vu,  353 
Septentrionaline,  VI,  355.  277 
Seridn,  viii,  93*  634 
Serine,  vii,  350 

decomposition  products  of,  vxu,  637 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products  of 
proteins,  vxu,  37 
Serpentaria  oil,  xv,  456 

Serum  albumin,  amino-acids  formed  by  the  hy- 
drolysis of,  vnx,  20 
peptic  digestion  of,  vnx,  475 
globulin,  amino-acids  formed  by  the  hydxxdy- 
sis  of,  vin,  20 
Sesame  oil,  u,  70,  141;  K,  136 
colour  tests  for,  n,  143 
comparison  of  varieties  of  11,  143 
composition  of,  11,  142 
detection  of  arachis  oil  in,  xi,  146 
in  arachis  oil,  u,  loi 
in    butter    fat    by    Baudonin's  test,   ix. 

30X 
o£  cottonseed  oil  in,  zx,  146 
in  olive  oil,  n,  1x7 
of  poppjrseed  oil  in,  n,  146 
in  poppyseed  oil,  xx,  152 
with  rape  oil,  u,  146 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of,  tit. 

148 
fatty  add  from,  ll,  142 
fuifuraldehyde  test  for,  11.  143 
German.    See  Cameline  oil. 
MiUiau's  modification  to  the  fuifuraldehyde 

test  for,  II,  145 
oleo-refractometer  value  for.  11,  45 
rancid,  fuifuraldehyde  test  for,  n,  144 
rotation  of,  xi,  142 
Soltsein's  test  for,  11,  14s 
Tocher's  test  for,  n,  145 
uses  of,  II,  141 
Sesamol,  11,  142,  143 
SesQuicam  phenol,  oc,  354 

Sesquiterpene    alcohols     in    essential    oils,    iv, 
286 
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Sesquiterpenes,  iv,  163.  185;  K.  334*  3^5 

detection  of  terpenes  in  the  presence  of,  xv, 

174 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  253*  287 
Setocyanine,  v,  282 
Setoglaucine,  v,  284 
Seyda's  test  for  tannins,  v,  9 
Shaddock  oil.  iv,  456 

Shale,  bituminous,  dry  distillation  products,  iu,i3 
naphtha,  ixi,  in,  1x6 

petroleum  spirit    and    coal-tar    naphtha, 
comparison  between,  iii,  x  x6 
oil,  burning,  ill,  1x7 
action  of  phenol  on,  ni,  xi8 
creosote.     See  Creosote,  shale-oU. 
crude.    See  ShdU  tar, 
tar.  III,  x6 

composition  of,  iii,  x6 
distillation-  products,  xxi,  xo6 
action  of  bromine  on,  xii,  X09,  xxo 
and    petroleum    distillation    products, 
comparison  between,  xii,  xo6 
Shark-liver  oil,  11,  73f  ^22 
analysis  of,  11,  223 
effect  of  blowing  on,  xi,  367 
Shark-oil.     See  Shark4iver  oil. 
Shea  butter  11.  71 .  187;  iz,  147 

nut  oil,  IX,  148 
Sheep  dips,  analysis  of,  iii,  332 

creosote.     See  Creosote  sheep  dips. 
cresylic  add.     See  Cresylic  acid  sheep  dips. 
Shellac,  iv,  67;  v.  424;  ix,  31X 
adulteration  of.  iv,  68 
analysis  of,  iv,  69;  ix,  3x2 
bromine  absorption  of,  ix,  3x2 
composition  of,  xv,  67 
detection  of  colophony  in,  iv,  69;  ix,  3x2 
iodine  absorption  of,  xv,  70 
varieties  of,  xv,  67 
white  or  bleached,  iv,  73 
Shin  oil,  camphor  in,  ix,  367 
Shredded  wheat,  composition  of,  x,  464 
Shrewsbury-Knaxyp    test    for   formaldehyde    in 

milk,  X,  259 
Shukoff  and  Schestakoff 's  method  for  the  estimar' 

tion  of  glycerol,  n,  463 
Siam  bensoin.  xii,  449 
Siaresinotannol,  xv,  4 
Siemens  and  Halske  process  for  gold  extraction. 

VII,  SOX 

Sierra  Leone  copal,  xv,  52 

Silicotungstic  add,  use  of,  as  predpitant  for  alka- 
loids, IX,  479 
Silk,  VIII,  632 

action  of  nitric  add  on,  vxu,  638 

of  solvents  on.  vui,  639 
and  artifidal  silk,  distinction  between,  viii. 

663 
artificial,  viil,  661 

classification  of.  vnx,  663 
estimation   of    the   cupric   redudng    power 
of,  I.  433 
Pehling  test  for.  viii.  665 
Maschner  test  for,  viii.  664 
tests  for,  viii.  663 


Silk,  blue,  V.  2S4 

conditioning,  viii,  634 

distinctions  of,  from  other  fibres,  vxxi,  646 

Dreaper's  test  for.  vxii.  647 

dyeing  of,  viii,  652 
identification  of  dyes  on,  v,  486,  5x1 

estinmtion  of,  viii,  648 
Prussian  blue  in,  viii,  659 

examination  of  dyes  on,  v,  486,  six 

fibroin,  vili,  92,  635 

gelatin,  viii,  92 

Lecompte's  test  for,  vxix,  646 

Liebermann's  test  for,  vxii,  647 

microscopical  characters  of,  vixi,  640 

mulberry,  analysis  of.  vxix,  633 

raw,  examination  of,  vili,  640 

scouring,  VIII.  634 

solutions,  optical  activity  of.  viii,  640 

tests  for.  VIXI.  646 

Tussah.  VIII.  642 
action  of  solvents  on,  vixi.  639 
analysis  of,  viii,  633 
microscopical  characters  of,  viii.  641 
recognition  of,  viii,  65a 

weighting  in,  vin,  653 
Silkworms,  viii,  632 
Silver  cyanate,  vu,  539 

cyanide,  vii,  476 

detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  63 

estimation  of,  in  cyanide  solutions,  vii,  494 

fulminate,  xix,  586 

selenocyanide,  vii,  5S6 

theobromine,  vx,  593 

tree,  reactions  of,  v,  47 
Sinabaldi's  test  for  abrastol.  xii,  259 
Sinalbin,  vii,  105 
Sinapine,  vix,  105 
Sinigrin,  vii,  104 

estimation  of,  in  commercial  mustard,  vn,  X07 
Sinker  test  for  malt,  x,  140 
Sinuox,  IX,  6x4 
Sitosterol,  11,  486;  XX,  548 

in  maise  oil,  xx,  140 

in  wheat  oil,  ix,  148 
^•-Sitosterol,  n,  486 
Sitosterol-d-glucodde,  xx,  545.  548 
Sixe,  VXII,  620 
Skate-Uver  oil,  n,  221 

effect  of  blowing  on,  11,  367 

as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  11.  sao 
Skatole,  vii,  254 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii.  352 
Skens,  cypress  sumac,  reactions  of,  v,'48 
Sloeline  RS,  BS,  v,  3^7 
Sludge  asphalt,  ni,  94 

Van  Slyke  apparatus  for  amino-groups,  ix.  560 
Smilasaponin,  vxi,  X29 
Snake-root  oils,  IV,  397t  457 
Snuff,  vx,  249 
Soap,  IX,  415;  CB»  M4 

analysis  of,  n,  421,  422,  446;  ix,  204 
varieties  of,  ll,  443  •  444 

assay  of,  11,  421;  DC,  204 

classification  of,  according  to  the  method  ol 
production,  11.  4x7 
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Soapi  commercial,  11,  417 
cresol,  EC,  ao8 
detection  of  camaaba  wax  in,  11,  371 

and  estimation  of,  in  crude  oils,  11,  74 
estimation  of  colophony  in,  iv.  30 

of  formaldehyde  in.  DC,  ao8 

of  free  alkali  in,  11.  437;  ix,  ao6 

of  gljrcerol  in,  n,  433 

of  hydrocarbons  in,  n,  42s 

of  phenols  in.  11,  426;  in,  334 

of  sodium  chloride  in,  n,  43a 

of  sugar  in.  11,  434 

of  water  in,  ix.  433;  DC,  ao4 
fatty  acids  in,  11,  430;  DC.  aos 
glycerin,  11.  467 
hard,  11,  4x7 

household  and  laundry,  u,  433;  iz»  9io 
hydrolysis  of,  II,  416 
impurities  in,  xi,  4ao 
manufacturer's,  n.  433 
medicated,  ix,  4ao,  493;  xz,  ao8 
peroxide,  available  oxygen  in,  DC,  aoS 
powders,  xx,  909 
production  of,  xi,  4x7 
■couring.  ix,  ao9 
■eparation  of  fatty  acids  in,  11,  4aa,  430;  xx, 

305 

•oft,  XI.  417;  IX.  aio 

test  of  quality  of.  11,  444 

toilet  and  fancy,  11,  433,  445;  oc.  310 
Soap-lyes,  estimation  of  glycerol  in,  ix,  478 
Soaps,  resin,  xv,  3a,  33 
Sod  oil,  XX,  505 

oils,  examination  of,  n,  509 
Soda,  estifnation  of,  in  creosote  sheep  dips,  ux,  3x8 
Soda-lyes,  estimation  of  ferrocyanides  in,  vxi,  5x3 
Sodio-theobromine  salicylate,  in,  491 ;  oc,  305 
Sodium  acetate,  i,  506 

alisarin-sulphonate,  v,  308 

antimony  lactate,  vxi,  447 

bensene-sulphinate.  in,  405 

benxoate.  in.  4x4;  xx,  385 

calcium  antimony  lactate,  vn,  447 

camphor,  iv,  ao6 

carbonate,  detection  of,  in  milk,  vm,  174 

chloride.    See  SiUt, 

cyanamide,  Vii,  557 

cyanide,  vii,  47a;  oc,  5^5 
manufacture  of,  vxi,  474 

a  :  6  :  di-iodophenol-4-8ulphonate,  in»  398 

ethyl  sulphate,  i,  339 

ferrocyanide,  vix.  506 

flame,  production  of,  I,  43 

formate,  detection  of.  as  a  preservative  in 
food,  I,  531 

i^yoocholate,  vii,  4x3 

hirdrogen  urate,  vn.  376,  382 

nitroprusside,  vn,  530 

oleate,  n,  411 

phenol-^-«ulphonate,  in,  39S 

picrate,  in,  585 

quadri-urate,  vn,  375 

reainate,  nr,  33 

saccharin,  in.  439 

salicylate,  ni.  487;  xx,  304 


Sodium  sulpho-salicylate,  in.  509.  $04 

theophylline  sodium  acetate,  vx,  596 

triphenylpararosaniline-monosulphonate,    v. 
353 

urate,  normal,  vix,  379 

xanthate,  x.  340 

sine  cyanide,  ix,  587 
Sdrensen's  formaldehyde  method  for  estimataoo 

of  amino-add  nitrogen,  ix,  561 
Soja^bean  ofl,  11,  70,  146;  dc,  137 

in  linseed  oil,  ix,  340 
Soia-beans,  11,  147 

proteins  of,  vxn,  ixa 
Solangustidine,  dc,  541 

salts  of.  DC  S4I 
Solangustine,  dc,  540.  546 
Solanidine,  vn,  9a 
Solanine.  vn,  89 

alkaloids,  dc,  540 

salts  of,  VXI,  91 
Solar  oil,  in,  118 
Solid  green.    See  DmiirornorcinaL 

violet.  V,  348 

yellow  S,  v,  144 
Soltsein's  test  for  sesame  oil.  xx,  145 
Soluble  alisarin  blue,  v,  axo 

blue.  V,  353,  384,  463,  588 
8  B,  10  B,  V,  aSo 
CB,  V,  3»7 
XG.  V,  370,  984 

primrose,  v,  996 

regina  violet,  ▼,  984 
Solutol,  in,  339 

Solvents,  behaviour  of  organic  substances  with. 
I.  76 

immiscible,  table  showing  the  behaviour  of 
organic  substances  with,  i.  83 
tjss  of.  I,  79 

lighter  than  water,  apparatus  for  use  with.  i. 
8a 
Somatose,  dc,  614 

Sonneaschein's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vx,  187 
Sophorine,  vn,  15 
Sorbine  red,  v,  550 
Soudan  I,  v,  136,  466 

II,  v.  Z36,  463 

III,  v,  169,  z66,  463 
black,  v,  569 
brown,  v,  136,  463 

G.    See  m-Dikydroxy-OMo-bsnaen*. 
Soups,  analjraes  of,  xx,  6x8 
Soxhlet  tube,  use  of,  x,  77 
Soxhlet*s  method  for  the  estimation  <rf  sugars  With 

Pehling's  solution,  i,  320 
Sosal,  xn,  395 
Sociodol,  XXX,  398 
Spaghetti,  vxn,  109 
Sparteine,  vx,  333;  vn,  68;  xx.  483 

constitution  of,  vn.  69;  ix,  483 

detection  of,  vi,  933 

salts  of,  vn,  68;  dc,  483*  S4Z 

sulphate,  vx,  333 
Spartium  alkaloids,  oc,  483 
Spartyrine,  vi,  334 
Spearmint  oil.  xv,  949.  95X,  376,  457:  4^  37> 
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Specific  gravity,  determination  of.  i,  4 

tabM  for  comparison  of,  and  BeaumA  de- 
grees, III.  390 
rotatory  power,  i,  44 
of  sugars,  i.  304 
Spectrographs,  x.  33 
Spectrometer.  HUger's,  z,  33 
Spectrometers,  i,  33 
Spectrophotometer,  vxii,  566 

Hfifner.  i,  38 
Sperm  oil,  li,  73.  23a 

adulteration  detection  <^,  by  the  saponifica- 
tion products.  II.  337 
alcohols  from,  II.  233,  234 
arctic.  11,  234t  235.  236.  240 
and  arctic  sperm  oil.  differences  between,  li, 
241 
effect  of  blowing  on,  ix.  367 
colour  test  with  sulphuric  acid,  ii.  240 
commercial,  examination  of,  11,  235 
composition  of,  11,  233 
constants  for.  11.  236 
detection  of  fish  and  blubber  oUs  in,  xi,  239 

of  mineral  oil  in,  11,  238 
extraction  of.  it.  232 
fatty  acids  from.  ix.  235 
flashing  point  of,  ix.  239 
group.  XX,  67,  73,  233 
Holde's  test  for,  xi.  238 
insoluble  brominated  esters  from,  tx,  239 
iodine  value  for,  11.  240 
refractive     power     of     the     unsaponifiable 

matter  in,  xx,  239 
saponification  of,  11,  233,  237 
specific  gravity  of.  11,  237 
unsaponifiable  matter  from,  11,  234 
viscosity  of.  11,  240 
effect  of  temperature  on.  xix.  148.  149 
Spermaceti,  11,  73.  273 

cetyl  alcohol  from,  xi,  274 

palmitate  in,  ix,  274 
commercial,  xi.  27s 
composition  of,  n,  274 
constants  for,  11,  275 
detection  of,  in  beeswax,  11,  2<So 
of  palmitic  acid  in,  11,  276 
of  paraffin  in,  11,  277 
of  stearic  acid  in,  11.  276 
of  stearin  in,  xx,  276 
of  tallow  in.  11.  276 
group  of  waxes,  ll,  68,  73 
specific  gravity  of,  li.  274 
Sx>ermine.  vii.  202, 

bismutho-iodide,  vix,  203 
hydrochloride,  vii,  202 
phosphate,  vii,  202 
Spica's  test  for  explosives,  ixi.  612 
%nce8.  colouring  matters  in,  v,  659 

estimation  of  essential  oils  in.  ix.  293 
Spicewood  oil.  iv,  457 
Spigeline,  vi.  235 

Spike-lavender  oil,  IV,  244,  351,  447t  457 
%>irit  blue.  V,  251,  284,  588 
of  camphor,  rv,  196 
estimation  of  camphor  in,  iv,  200 


Spirit  of  chloroform,  i,  280 

estimation  of  chloroform  in,  x,  280 
oosin.  V,  297,  304.  463 
(rf  ether,  i.  231 

compound,  x,  231 
induline  (Kalle).  v,  338 
nigrosine,  v,  338 
of  nitrous  ether,  i,  242 
analysis  of,  i,  243 
composition  of.  i,  243 
concentrated,  i,  247 
detection  of  aldehyde  in.  i,  245 

of  ethyl  chloride  and  other  chlorinated 

bodies  in,  i,  245 
of  nitrite  in,  i,  246 
of  nitrates  in,  i,  247 
determination  of  ethyl  nitrite  in.  i.  245 
deterioration  of.  i.  243 
use  of  methylated  spirit  in  the  preparation 
of,  I,  246 
XMimrose,  v,  297 
proof.     See  Proofs  spMi. 
violet,  V,  284.  604 
of  wine,  rectified,  i,  in 
yellow.     See  Aniline  yellow. 
Spirit-soluble  induline,  v.  467 
^irita.  potable.     See  Potable  spirits, 
Spongin,  viii,  92,  672 
Spongosterol.  11.  486;  viii,  673 
Spoon-wort  oil,  iv,  457 
Sprengel's  tube,  determination  of  specific  gravity 

of  liquids  by  means  of,  i,  6 
St.  Denis  red,  v.  198.  548 
Stahlschmidt's    method   for    the    estimation    of 

caffeine  in  tea.  vi,  606 
Stammer  chromometer  for  kerosene,  iii,  13 1 
Stantienite,  iv,  x8 
Staphisagrine,  vii,  x6 
Staphis-agndne,  vix,  z6 
Star-anise  oil,  iv,  3x1,  314;  xx,  351 
Starch,  I,  407 
acorn,  i,  413 
action  of  acids  on,  ix,  77 
of  ensymes  on,  nc,  77 
addition  of,  to  yeast,  i.  224 
in  aqueous  solution,  detection  of,  z,  419 
arrowroot,  x,  4x7 
arum,  x,  4x3 
barley,  i,  412.  415 

estimation  of,  I,  423 
bean,  i,  412 
buckwheat,  i.  4x3 
canna.  x,  4x2,  413 
cellulose,  l,  408 
commercial,  i,  425 
corpuscles,  structure  of,  i,  408 
dari,  I,  413 

detection  of,  as  an  adulterant  of  honey,  i,  384 
in  coffee,  vi.  672 
in  cream,  viii,  194 
and  dextrin,  distinction  between,  i,  428 
*        and    erythrodextrin,     distinction     between 
action  of  iodine  on,  i,  420 
estimation  of.  i.  420;  DC.  70 
in  cocoa,  vx,  7x1 
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Starch,  estimation  of,  by  the  diastase    method, 
I.  4ao;  DC.  71 
by  the  hydrochloric  acid  method,  i,  4ao 
in  infants'  foods,  vili,  233 
by    MArcker  and    Morgen's    method,    x. 

in  paper,  l,  477 

in  pepper,  vii,  61 

in  potatoes,  i,  426 

in  the  presence  of  proteins,  vxii,  X03 

in  sausage,  viii,  373 
formation  oi  dextrin  from,  i,  427 
gelatinisation  temperatures  of,  i,  407 
and  gums,  distinction  between,  i,  439 
iodised,  i,  4x9 
lentil,  I,  4x2 
maise.  i,  4x3,  4x6 
oat,  I,  413.  4.1  S 
pea,  I,  4X3 
pepper,  i,  413 
potato.  I,  412,  4x4,  425 

estimation  of  water  in,  x,  42$ 
rice,  I,  413.  416 
rye,  i,  413.  47S 
sago,  I.  413,  416 
separation  of  ceUulose  foom,  i,  43s 

of  dextrose  from,  i,  428 
solid,  detection  of,  I,  4x8 
soluble,  I,  407 

preparation  of,  X,  X36 
solution,  reaction  of,  with  iodine,  x,  4x9 
tapioca,  I,  4x3,  4x6 
wheat.  I,  4x2,  4x5,  42s 
Starches,  analysis  of  a  mixture  of,  i,  4x7 
cereal,  x,  4x7 

estimation  of,  ix,  76 

X>olarimetric  estimation  of.  i,  424 
classification   of,   by   microscopical   appear- 
ance. I,  4XX 
examination  of,  with  polarised  light,  i,  410 
leguminous  group  of,  I,  41  x,  4x2,  4x7 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  more  impor- 
tant, I,  412,  414 

identification  of.  i,  409 
potato  group  of,  I,  4x1,  4x2 
rice  group  of,  x,  41  x,  4x3 
sago  group  of,  i,  4xx,  4x3 
viscosities  of  solutions  of,  x,  427 
wheat  group  of,  i,  41  x.  4x2 
Starch-sugar,  i,  377 

as  an  adulterant  of  honey,  i,  384*  387 
commercial,  analysis  of,  i,  378,  379 

constituents  of,  i,  379 

impurities  in,  i,  378 

production  of,  i,  378 
estimation  of,  in  brewing,  ix,  xo 
in  sweets,  i,  358 
gallisin  in,  i,  379 
liquid  varieties  of,  x,  377 
preparation  of  lactic  acid  from,  vii,  430 
relative  proportions  of  dextrose,  maltose  and 

dextrin  in,  x,  380 
use  of  as  an  adulterant  of  cane  sugar,  i,  354 
varieties  of,  i,  377 
Stavesacre,  alkaloids  of.  vn,  X5 


Stearates.  II,  399 

glyceryl,  ix,  40 x 

and  palmitates.  distinction  between,  ti.  390 
Stearic  acid.  11.  398 

and  other  adds.  Melting  and  solidifjring 
points  of  mixtures  of.  11,  385,  386 

commercial,  11,  399 

detection  of,  in  beeswax,  11.  255 

in  commercial  oleic  acid.  11,  496 

in  paraffin  candles,  ili.  X9X 

in  spermaceti,  n,  276 

estimation  of,  in  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids,  n. 

393 
and  oleic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of.  xi.  388 
and  palmitic  acid,  distinctions  between,  ix. 

399 
separation  of.  xi,  396 

solidifying  point  of  mixtures  of,  11. 385, 386. 
387 
and  paraffin,  melting  point  of  mixtures  of.  iii. 

X90 
series  of  acids,  u,  371.  372.  375 
separation  of.  11,  382 

from  adds  of  other  series,  ix,  389 
esters,  11,  40  x 
Stearine,  11,  398,  40X 

cotton  oil.    See  Cotton  oil  stearins, 
detection  of,  in  spermaceti,  ix,  276 
Stearins,  ix,  7 

Stearoptene  in  rose  oil,  iv,  384 
Sterilised  milk.     See  under  Milk. 
Stiasny  test  for  tannins,  v,  8 
Stick-lac,  v.  424 

Stiecker's  test  for  purine  bases,  vxx,  331 
Stigmasterol,  11,  487.  488.  493;  nc.  548 
Stilbene.  ixi.  440 

orange,  4  R,  v,  $84 

reaction  of,  with  benxal  chloride,  in,  280 

metallic  chlorides,  xix,  277 
red,  V.  X96,  548 
yellow  4G,  V,  586 
Stillingia  tallow.    See  Chinese  vegetable  tallow. 
Stockholm  tar,  iii,  20 

Stock's  process  for  the  crystallisation  of  fat.  11, 322 
Storax.  American.  lu,  462 
liquid.  Ill,  461 

analysis  of,  in,  462;  oc,  297 
PharmacoiKBia  requirements  for,  nc,  29s 
tests  for,  in.  462 
oriental,  in,  462 

and  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  distinctions  be- 
tween, III,  454 
resinous  adulterants  of,  xii,  465 
Storesinol,  iv,  3 
Stovaine,  detection  of,  ix,  49s 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloid  in,  vi,  3x9 
Strawberry  flavor,  composition  of,  I,  235 
Straw  fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of,  in  paper, 

1.475 
Strontium  cyanide,  vn,  475 

salicylate,  in,  488 

sucrate,  i.  341 
Strophanthidine,  vn,  X22 
Strophanthin,  vn,  122;  ix,  547 
pseudo-Strophanthin,  vu,  123 
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Strophanthus.  gluoosidat  of,  vxi,  zax 
Stnrchnia.    See  Strychnine, 
Stnrchnine,  vi,  441 

detection  of,  vi,  444 
brucine  in,  DC,  510 
in  cases  of  ix>tioning,  vi,  456 

estimation  of,  in  nux  vomica,  vi,  469 

in  strychnine  preparations,  vi,  461 

in  vermin-killers,  vi,  463 

and    gelsemine,     distinction    between,    vii, 

33 

official  preparations  of,  vi,  459 

oxidation  test  for,  vi,  448 

periodide,  vi,  443 

physiological  test  for,  vi.  454 

and  quinine,  separation  of,  vi,  461;  DC,  518 

reactions  of,  vi,  444 

salts  of,  VI,  443 

toxicology  of,  VI,  455 
Strychnine-sidphonic  acid,  vi,  443 
Strychnos  alkaloids,  vi,  441;  DC»  510 

estimation  of,  vi,  401 
Sturgeon  oil,  iz,  226 
Sturine,  viii,  92 
Styracin,  iii,  439 
Styrax  liquidus,  DC,  298 

prasparatus,  oc,  298 

purificatus,  oc,  297 
Styrone,  in,  439 
Styryl  alcohol,  in,  439 
Suakim  gum,  i,  441 
Subliming  point  of  organic  substances,  determina- 

tion  of,  I,  16 
Succinic  acid,  i,  531 

commercial,  i,  533 
impurities  in,  i,  533 

estimation  of,  in  wine,  DC,  97 

and  malic  acid,  distinction  between,  ix,  99 

preparation   of,  by   the   dry   distillation  of 
amber,  i,  531 

reactions  of,  i,  532 

separation   of,  from  other  organic   acids,  i. 

532 

test  for  the  purity  of,  l,  533 
Succinite,  iv,  18 
Succinoresinol,  iv,  3 
Sucrates,  i,  340 
Sucrodasts,  viii,  6 
Sucrol.     See  DuUine. 
Sucrose.     See  Cane  sugar. 
Sugar,  bush  bark,  reactions  of.  v,  47 
cane.     See  Cane  sugar, 
confectionery,  I,  358 
of  lead,  I,  512 

maple.     SeeMaple  products, 
products,  examination  of,  I,  334 
solutions,  clarifying  of,  I.  310 
normal,  preparation  of,  i,  307 
preparation  of,  for  use  in  polarimeters,  i, 

309 
specific  gravity  of,  i,  289t  ^92 

table  for  the  comparison  of  degrees  Brix 

and  degrees  Baum^,  i.  292 
correction  of  the  readings  of  the  Brix 
spindle  at  various  temperatures,  i,  293 


Sugar-cane,  composition  of,  I,  359 
juice.  I.  359 

analysis,  of,  i,  360 
Sugars.  I.  285;  DC,  19 

action  of  alkalis  on,  i,  298 

dilute  acids  on,  i,  296 

nitric  acid  on,  i,  296 

organic  acids  on,  I,  296 

strong  acids  on,  I,  296 

sulphuric  acid  on,  i,  296 
analysis  of,  influence  of  basic  lead  acetate 
in,  DC,  49 

of  mixture  of,  z,  304 
in  cacao  beans,  vx,  703 
classification  of,  i,  285 
in  coffee,  vi,  643 
colour  reactions  of,  i,  302 
cupric  reducing  power  of,  I,  303 

determination  of,  i,  305 
detection  of,  in  commercial  bensoic  acid,  ni, 

407 
in  glycerin,  zi,  475 
in  saccharin,  izi,  429 
estimation  of,  vzii,  7,  689;  DC,  22,  625 
in  admixture,  z,  303 
beet,  I,  360 
biochemically,  zx,  55 
in  cocoa,  vz,  7Z3 
in  condensed  milk,  vziz,  213 
in  cured  meat,  vin,  372 
by  fermentation  with  yeast,  I,  299 
by  means  of  the  refractometer,  i,  3x6 
in  pickle  for  meat  curing,  vni.  369 
in  soap,  zi,  434 
in  tanning  materials,  V,  100 
fermentation  of,  1,  298,  299 
and  glycerin,  separation  of,  zz,  476 
and  gums,  distinction  between,  z,  439 
hydrolysis  of,  i,  296 
inversion  of,  i,  296 
isolation  of,  I,  286 

reaction  of,  with  cupric  salts  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, I,  317 
with  mercury  solutions,  i,  337 
with  phenyl  hydrazine,  vz,  32 
recognition  of,  z,  302 
reducing  action  of,  z,  317 

calculation  of  the  weight  of  copper  corre- 
sponding jrith,  z,  328 
detection  of,  z,  3x8 
estimation  of,  z.  303;  dc,  24,  29 
by  AlUhn's  method,  z,  323 
by  A.  O.  A.  C,  gravimetric  method,  zx, 
28 

by  Bang's  method,  z,  335 
by  Fehling's  solution  gravimetrically,  z, 

3^3.  337 

by  Soxhlet's  method,  i,  320 

volumetrically,  z,  3Z9 
by  the  formation   of  cupric   nitrate,  i, 
336 

gravimetrically,  z,  323;  ix,  28 
by  Low's  method,  zx,  41 
by  method  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar, 
OC.  34 
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Sugars,   redudng  action  of,   estunation   of  with 
Pavy's  ammoniacfllcupric  aolutioii,  i, 
331 
in  the  presence  of  sucrose,  i,  3^8;  dc,  39, 

43,  635 
with  Violette's  solution,  i,  333 
volumetrically,  i,  333;  ix,  24.  38 
in  wines,  i,  170 
influence  of  special  conditions  on,  i,  336 
precipitation  of,  by  basic  lead  acetate,  iz, 
625 
solution  densities  of ,  ix,  19 
specific  rotatory  power  of,  i.  303,  305 
starch.     See  under  Starch. 
table  of  group  tests  for,  i,  301 
weight  of  copper  and  copper  oxide  obtained 
from  the  jxrindpal,  i,  569 
Sugar-vinegars,  i,  498 
Suint.    See  Wool  Sal, 
Sulphsemoglobin,  vin,  538 

^Sulphaminobensoic  add,  detection  of,  in  sac- 
charin, III,  439 
i-a-Sulphamin  bensoic  anhydride.    See  Saccharin, 
Sulphamine  brown  A,  B,  v,  156 
Sulphanil  yellow,  v,  178 
Sulphanilic  add,  vi,  61 
Sulphates,  estimation  of,  in  milk  sugar,  viii,  305 

See  also  Pareni  substances. 
Sulphides,  estimation  of,  in  paper,  1,  479 
Sulphindigotic  add,  V,  388 
Sulphine  A,  v,  586 

Sulphite  cellulose  products.     See  Pseudo-tannins. 
pulp,  IX,  84 

manufacture  of,  ix,  88 
Sulphites,  estimation  of,  in  food  gelatin,  viii,  617 
Sulphmethsemoglobin.  viu,  538 
Sulphocarbolic  add.    See  phenoUp-sulphonic  acid. 
Sulphocyanides.     See  Thiocyanates. 
Salphocyanine  black  4  B,  v,  564 
Sulpholdc  acid,  11,  410 
Sulphon  add  green  B,  v,  57a 

yellow  5  G,  v,  586 
Sulphonated  aniline   blues.     See   Aniline  blues, 
sulphonated. 
aso-colouring  matters.     See  under  Colouring 
matters. 
Sulphonasurin,  v,  i8a,  590 
Sttlphonic  acids,  phenol,  iii,  393 
Sulphophenic  acid.     See  Phenol-p-sulphonic  acid. 
Sulphopurpuric  acid,  v,  387 
Sulpho-salicylic  acid,  iii,  502 
Sulphovinates.     See  Ethyl  sulphates. 
Sulphur,  action  of  linseed  oil  on,  11,  353 
black  T  extra,  v,  377*  566 
blue  L  extra,  v.  600 
brown  G,  V,  616 

chloride,  interaction  of,  with  oils,  11,  40 
compounds  in  essential  oils,  iv,  257,  299 
detection  of,  I,  63 
estimation  of,  i,  63 
in  asphalts,  lu,  85 
in  crude  petroleum,  ni,  51 
in  india-rubber,  rv,  126 
in  kerosene,  iii,  134 
in  meat,  viii,  397 


Sulphur,  estimation  of,  in  protdns,  viii,  80 
in  si>ent  gas  purifying  mass,  vii,  523 
in  vulcanised  rubber,  iv,  138 
green  G  extra,  v,  574 
indigo  B,  v,  603 
Sulphuric  add  colour  test  for  oils,  11,  41 

method  for  the  estimation  of  higher  alcohols 
in  jwtable  spirits,  i,  192 
Sulphurous  add,  estimation  of,    in  disinfecting 
powder,  in,  311 
in  food  gelatin,  viii,  617 
in  wines,  i,  174 
Sumac,  V.  37.  49.  637 

adulteration  of,  v,  102 
analysis  of,  v,  67,  69.  loa 
cape,  colouring  prindple  of,  v,  55 
detection  of,  ix,  399 
estimation  of  catechol  tannins  in.  v,  8 
extracts,  detection  of,  v.  44 
reactions  of,  v,  49 
Sumao-tannin,  v,  7 
Sumaresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Sumatra  bensoin,  lu,  449 

-    test  for,  EX,  294 
Sun  yellow,  v,  13a 
Sunfish  oil,  u,  323 
Sunflower  oil,  11,  70,  154;  ix,  140 
Sweet  birch  oil,  iv,  457 

spirit  of  nitre.    See  Spirit  of  Nitrous  elhar. 
of  salt.     See  Ethyl  chloride. 
Sweets,  I,  358 

analysis  of,  i,  358 
ccdottring  matters  in,  i,  358 
essences  from,  i,  358 
estimation  of  sugar  in,  i,  358 
Sylvestrene,  iv,  168,  171,  178 

inactive,  oc,  324 
Sylvic  add,  iv,  2a 
Syringin,  vii,  99 
Syrup,  assay  of,  i,  353 

of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine  and  strydi- 

nine,  vi,  460 
of  Tolu  balsam,  in,  461 


Tacca  arrowroot,  i,  413 
Tallow,  n,  72,  208 

baseia.    See  under  Bassia. 

Borneo.    See  under  Borneo. 

Chinese  vegetable.    See  under  Chinese. 

commercial,  11,  209 

detection  of,  in  cacao  butter,  11,  178,  180 

of  coconut  ofl  in,  n,.3i3 

of  cotton  seed  oil  and  stearine  in,  ii,  axi 

of  horse  fat  in,  n,  31 3 

<^  lime  soap  in,  n,  six 

of  palm  nut  oil  in  11,  213 

of  wool  grease  in,  n,  3I3 

an  spermaceti,  11.  376 
estimation  of  parafiSn  wax  in,  n,  8x3 
free  oldc  add  in,  11,  >  309 
group  of  fats,  11,  66,  73,  304 
iodine  value  of,  n,  311 
impurities  in,  n,  3 10 
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TrUow,  maftira,  11,  71.  iSa 

mixed  fatty  adds  from,  n,  7a,  aog 
mutton.  II,  208 
oil,  II,  73.  3oa 
effect  of  temperatttre  on  the  Titcoeity  of, 
III.  148,  149 
Pxncy.  II,  71.  187 
saponification  value  of,  n«  an 
stearic  acid  in,  n,  ao8 
water  in,  11,  a  10 
Talwaan,  reactions  of,  V,  48 
Tampico  jalap,  vii,  131 
Tan.  white,  ix.  399 
Tanacetone.  iv,  aia 
Tangerine  orange  oil,  IV,  36a,  451 
Tangkawang  fat.    See  Bonuo  taUow, 
Tan-liquors,  estimation  of  free  acid  in,  v,  97 
examination  of,  v,  75,  78.  96 
fermentation  in,  v,  98 
Tannic  acid.    See  GaUotannic  acid. 

acids.    See  Tannins. 
Tannin,  animal.    See  Animal  tannin, 
black,  V,  558 

extracts,  V,  57;  DC,  395.  400 
adulteration  of,  V,  Z04 
solubility  of.  v,  83 
heliotrope,  V,  330 
materials,  v,  31;  nc,  384,  395 
American    leather    chemists'    association 
official  method  of  testing,  v.  76.  79;  ix. 
385 
•May  of,  V,  55;  K,  385 
colour  valuation  of,  v,  95;  ix,  414 
detection  of.  v,  40,  44 
estimation  of  sugar  content  of,  v.  100 
Burox>ean  official  method  of  testing,  v.  71 

79 
examination  of,  in  leather,  ix,  414 
non-tans  in,  ix,  400 
preparation  of  reagents  for.  v,  53 
reactions  of,  v,  40.  44 
sampling  of,  v.  56,  79;  ix,  386,  390 
treatment  of  solutions  with  hide  powder, 

V.  83;  IX,  388 
United  States  of  America  Department  of 

Agriculture  official  method  of  testing. 

V.  81 
orange  R.  v,  550 
substitutes,  v,  100;  oc,  406 

detection  of,  ix,  409 
of  tea.  estimation  of,  v,  66,  88,  91;  vi.  614; 

DC,  539 

by  Allen  and  Fletcher's  process,  vx.  617 

by  Bder's  process,  vi.  619 

by  Ldwenthal's  process,  VI,  615 
Tannins,  v.  i ;  ix.  384 

acetic  acid  lead  acetate  test  for,  oc,  401 
action  of  dilute  acids  on.  v,  9 

of  fused  alkali  on.  v.  i  a 

of  heat  on,  v,  6 

of  various  reagents  on,  v,  14 
alcoholic  and  aqueous,  distinction  between, 

V.  6 
analysis  of,  ix,  385 

use  of  gelatin  or  fish  glue  in,  ix,  606 


Tknnins,  Bennet's  test  for,  ix.  403 
classification  of.  v.  3 
constitution  of.  v.  3.  7;  ix.  385 
Dieterich  test  for,  ix,  403 
dyeing  properties  of,  v.  54;  ix,  404 
effect  of,  on  the  activity  of  ensymes,  viii. 

a 
Bitner-Philip  sulphide  test  for.  ix.  404 
estimation  of,  v,  55,  85;  ix,  385.  404 

in  bark,  v,  94 

by  Dreaper's  volumetric  copper  process, 
v,  70 

electrolytically,  v.  95 

by  Gerland's  process,  v.  89 

in  hops.  V.  91 ;  Vii,  187 

by  means  of  iodine,  v.  9a 

by  oxidation  process,  v,  60.  66,  68 

by  Parker- Payne  process,  v.  89 

by  precipitation,  v.  85.  86;  ix.  393 

in  wines.  i,'i75;  V,  86.  88 

in  writing  inks,  ix,  468 
extraction  of,  v,  a;  ix,  386 
ferric  chloride  test  for,  v,  5 
formaldehyde  test  for,  nc.  401 
gold  chloride  test  for,  v.  9 
Hoppenstedt  test  for,  K.  403 
Konstein's  test  for.  ix.  403 
Langmann's  molybdate  figure  for.  ix.  394 
lead  acetate  test  for,  ix,  401 
percentage  of,  in  tannin  yielding  materials. 

V,3X 

phyloroglttcinol.     See  Phloroglucinol  tannins. 

reduction  equivalents  of.  v,  64 

separation  of.  from  cider,  ix,  393 

Seyda's  test  for,  v.  9 

solubility  test  for.  oc,  403 

Stiasny  tests  for.  v,  8;  ix,  394 

sugar  content  of.  ix,  406 

tests  for,  V.  40;  ix,  394i  40 r,  407 
pseudo-Tannins,  ix,  406 
Tans  synthetic,  ix,  409 
Tansy  oils,  iv,  457 
Tapioca,  i,  416 

starch,  i,  413,  416 
Tar.  blast-furnace,  iii,  x8 

coke-oven.     See  Cokt-open  tar, 

gas  works.     See  Gas-^works  tar, 

oils,  estimation  of  phenol  in.  ix,  370 
heavy,  iii,  309 

Rangoon.     See  Rangoon  tar. 

shale.    See  ShaU  tar. 

water-gas,  in,  34 
Tars,  in,  14 

dimethyl  sulphate  test,  ix.  878 

separation  of  water  from,  in,  14 
Tartar,  i.  543 

emetic.     See  Potassium  antimonyl  tartrate, 

crude.     See  Argol, 
Tartaric  acid.  I,  536 

action  of  oxidising  agents  on,  i.  S37 
with  resordnol,  i,  487 

and  citric  acid,  separation  of.  i.  556 

and  malic  acid,  separation  of.  i.  535 

British  Phannacopoeia  requirements  for,  ix, 
103 
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Tartaric  acid,  commercial,  i,  539 
lead  in.  ix.  loi 
testa  for.  cc,  xox 
detection  of,  i,  537 
in  citric  acid,  xx.  1x5 
in  vinegar,  i,  49.  503 
estimation  of.  i.  S3 7t  539:  K,  X03 

by  Beia'  method,  xx.  105 
detection   of  petrolettm  and  asphalt  in,  by 
by  Chapman  and  Whitterid^'s  method, 

IX,  104 
by  Goldenbuxs  method,  ix.  103 
by  Kling's  method,  DC,  Z05 
in  cream  of  tartar,  ix,  103 
tn  presence  of  malic  and  succinic  acids, 
IX,  106 
in  tartaric  acid  liquors,  i,  540 
in  wine,  ix,  13,  X09 
lead  in.  i,  566 
forms  of,  X,  536 

in  commercial  citric  acid.  I,  558 
in  wine,  x,  539 
A-Tartaric  acid,  i,  536 
liquors,  i.  540 

assay  of,  i,  549 
manufacture  of,  oc*  99,  101 
mesotartaric  and  racemic  acids,  separation 

of,  I.  550 
specific  gravity  of  aqueous  soltuoos  of ,  x,  537 
Tartan,  London  Method  for,  ix,  xoo 
Tartrates,  x.  55  x 

containing  organic  bases,  tartaric  acid  in,  i, 

539 
detection  and  estimation  of,  1,  537 
See  also  under  Parent  smbsUuce, 
Tartrasin,  v,  X33.  46a,  57S 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Taurine,  vii,  346,  290 
Taurocholeic  acid,  vil,  414 
Taurocholic  acid,  vix.  4x3 

estimation  of,  in  bile,  vii,  4x3,  417 
preparation  of,  from  bile,  vii,  4x0 
Tea.  VI.  597;  IX,  528 

adulterations  of,  vx,  627*  639 
analysis  of,  vi,  599,  6o3 
after  infusion,  VI,  634 
ash  of.  VI,  603 
black,  VI.  597 
cape,  VI,  6oa 
caper,  vi,  638 

colouring  matters  in,  V,  658;  DC,  454*  5^ 
detection  of  catechu  in,  vi,  6ao 
of  facings  and  colouring  matters  ia,  vi,  630 
of  foreign  leaves  ia,  vi.  631 
of  logwood  in,  vi,  630 
of  manganese  in,  vi,  633 
of  previously  infused  leaves  in,  vi,  637 
estimation  of  caffeine  in,  590,  606;  a,  5^6 
by  Dvorkowitsch's  method,  vi.  608 
by  Gomberg's  process,  vi«  6x3 
by  Stahlschmidt's  method,  vi,  606 
of  chlorophyll  in,  vx,  628 
of  essential  oil  in,  vx,  638 
of  extract  from,  vx.  631 
of  fermentation  products  in,  vi,  6x6 


Tea,  estimation  of  gummy  matters  in.  vi.  639 
of  moisture  in,  ix.  538 
of  nitrogenous  substances  in,  vx,  638 
of  resin  in,  vi,  639 

of  tannin  in,  v,  66,  88,  91;  vx,  6x4;  ix.  5^9 
of  theobromine  in,  VI,  6x3 
of  wax  in,  vi,  639 
extract  from,  vi,  621 
extraction  of  caffeine  from,  vx,  S90,  606 
flowers,  dried,  VI,  6oz 
gwcn,  VI,  597 
lie,  VI,  639 

microscopic  ezamxnation  of,  vx,  633 
oil,  VI,  638 
Paraguay,  vi,  641 
preparation  of,  vi,  5197 
Read's  test  for,  s,  454 
substitutes,  vi,  698 
tasting.  VI,  636 
Tea-seed  oil,  ix.  69, 119;  oc,  134 
Teel  oiL    See  Sesame  aU. 

Temperature,    comparison    of    Centigrade   and 
Fahrenheit  degrees,  in.  6x9 
maintainence  of  oonsteot,  i,  53 
Terebene,  iv,  4^ 

painters',  xv,  427 
Terebentene,  iv,  179 
Terpane,  xv,  170 

Terpeae  aloohola,  cydic,  iv,  a54>  277 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  254 
bromides,  iv,  167 
nitrosates,  xv,  167 
Terpenelesa  essential  oils,  iv,  429.  430 
Terpenes,  iv.  163.  165;  ix,  324 
constitution  of,  xv,  170 
detectioa  of  in  the  mesence  of ,  sesquiterpenea. 

IV,  174 
dicyclic  IV,  179 

constitution  of,  IV,  184 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  253 
general  characters  of,  iv,  x68 
monocyclic  iv,  170 
nitrosochlorides  of.  iv.  167 
and  sesquiterpenes,  distinction  between,  xv. 

185 

Tefpinene,  iv,  x68,  I7Z*  176;  xx,  324 

nitiosite,  iv,  177 
Terpinenes,  isomeric,  xz,  3^4 
Terpineol,  xv,  254*  ^80;  ix,  343 
Terpineols,  consitution  of,  iv,  281 
Terpinolene,  iv,  168,  171,  176;  ix,  324 
Terpinylacetate,  detection  of,  in  esiential  oils,  ix, 

331 
Terra  cotta,  R,  v,  154 
Tetanine,  Vii,  354 
Tetanotozine,  vn,  354 
TetrabromflttOfeaeein,  v,  294 
Tetrabromo-dichloroflttoresoetn,  v,  296 
Tetracetyl  aconine,  vi,  264 
Tetrachlorquinone,  in,  340 
TetracoUne,  vx.  15S 
Tetnethylammonium  chloride,  vi,  23 

hydroxide,  vi,  22 

iodide,  vx,  21 

platinichloride,  vi,  23 
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TetrahydroquinoUne.  vi,  155 
Tetraiodofluoreacein,  v,  396 

as  an  indicator,  iii.  556 
Tetraiodo-phenolphthalein,  iii.  557 
Tetraiodopyrrole,  vi,  150 
Tetralkylammonlum  baaes,  vi,  20 

salts  and  amines,  separation  of,  vi,  3 
Tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone  dyestuffs. 

See  under  Colouring  maUtrs. 
Tetramethylenediamine,  vxi,  347 
Tetranthera  oil,  iv,  458 
Tetrasalicylide,  iii,  499 
Tetraso-browns,  v,  163 
Tetraao-colotaring  matters.     See  under  Colouring 

nuMtrs, 
Thalline,  vi,  157 

sulphate,  vx,  158 
Thann  leaf  extract,  reactions  of,  v.  as 
Thebaine,  vi,  363,  36s.  405;  ix,  50a 

constitution  of,  vi,  356 
iw-Thebaine,  DC.  50a 
Thebenine.  vi,  406 
Theine.    See  Cafeing. 
Theobromine,  vi,  591;  vn.  33a 

in  cacao  beans,  vi,  700 

constitution  of,  vi.  580 

estimation  of.  in  cocoa,  vi,  700 
in  tea,  vi,  6xa 

isomer  of,  xx,  5  as 

in  kola,  vi,  68a 

salts  of,  VI,  593 
Theocin.  vi,  596 
Theophylline,  vx,  595;  vn,  3ai 
Thermifugin,  vz,  159 
Thermostat,  Lowry,  i,  5a,  55 
Thermostats,  x,  53 
Thiasines,  v,  353 

constitution  of,  v,  3x7 
Thiasole  yellow,  v,  5^^ 

S,  V,  374 
Thiasoles.  V,  370 
Thioantipyrine,  vi.  47 
Thiocarmine,  v,  46a 

R,  V.  3S6.  467.  S90 
(Cas8clla),v,358 
Thiocatechin,  v,  6za 
Thiocyanates,  vii.  54a 

detection  of,  vii.  548 

estimation  of,  vii,  550  ' 

insoluble,  estimation  of,  txx,  sSS 
<«o-Thiocyanates,  vii,  547 
Thiocyanic  acid,  vii,  54a,  544 
Thioflavine  S,  v,  373,  58a 

T.  V,  461.  580,  58a 

TCN,  y,  373 
Thioform,  xii,  50  x 
Thiogene  black  6  BG  cone.,  v,  564 

blue  JL,  V,  596 

brown  GC,  V,  6x8 

catechu  R,  v,  6ao 

dark  blue,  v,  600 
red.  V.  380 

heliotrope,  O,  v,  6zo 

new  blue,  BL.  v.  598 

olire  green  GGN.  v,  573 


Thiogene  purple,  v,  380 

rubine  O,  v.  608 
Thioindigo  red  B.  v,  536 

scarlet,  v,  536 
Thion  blue  black,  v,  566 

yellow  (Kalle  and  Co.)t  v.  376 
Thional  black  PC,  v,  566 

blue  a  B,  v,  604 

brilliant  green  GX,  v,  576 

green  a  G,  v,  574 

ydlow  R,  V,  586 
Thionine  y,  454 

blue  V,  46  X 

blue  G.  O  extra,  v,  356 
Thiophen,  iix,  axo 

in  bci-tzene,  iix,  a  10 

separation  of,  from  commercial  bensol.  iii. 

335 

Thiophene  brown,  v.  614 
Thiophenol  black  BP  extra,  v.  568 

T  extra,  v,  377 
Thiophosphine  J,  v,  37a 
Thiopyrine  vi.  47 
Thiotoluene.  iix,  axx 
Thioxene.  xn,  axx 
Thioxine  blacks,  v,  378 

brown  G.  v,  6x4 

dark  blue  B.  v,  604 

indigo  blue  B,  v,  604 

onrngSf  V,  376 
R.V,  584 

yellow  G,  v,  376,  584 
Thorn  tree  bark,  reactions  of.  v,  47 
Thuja  oil,  xv,  458 
Thujene,  xv,  x68,  X84 
Thujone,  rv,  axa 
Thujyl  alcohol,  xv.  a8o;  ix,  343 
Thurston  tester,  xii,  Z7X,  x83 
Thyme  oil.  iv.  397.  4S8;  xx,  376 
Thymol,  xv.  a5i),  a88 

colour^reaction  of,  with  chloroform  and  alkali. 
in.  397 

detection  of,  xv,  a89 

estimation  of,  in  thyme  oil,  iv.  399 

and  menthol,  separation  (rf,  iv,  390 
Thyreoglobulin,  vni,  9a 
Tiglic  acid,  vxi,  75 
Tin,  detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  75 

in  canned  food,  viii,  337;  IX,  6xa 
Tinctures,  estimation  of  alcohol  in,  i,  xa9;  xv,  zoa 

methylated  spirit  in,  X,  95f  96 
Tinfoil  paper,  x,  479 
Tintometers,  v,  439 
Titan  como  SN,  v,  59a 
TG.  V,  6oa 

ingrain  blue,  v.  59a 

scarlet  V,  548 
Titer  test  for  fats  and  oils,  n,  5^ 
Tobacco,  vx.  343 

alkaloids  in.  ix,  477.  478 

combustibility  of,  vx,  343.  344 

effect  of  fertilizers  on,  vx,  344 

estimation  of  nicotine  in,  vi.  340.  asi;  xx,  485 
of  non-volatile  acids  in.  vi,  349 

leaves,  ensyme  of,  viii,  15 
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Tobacco,  manufactiare  of,  in  England,  vi,  349 
poisoning  by,  vi,  241 
smoke,  vi,  351 

hydrocyanic  acid  in,  vii,  463 
Tocher's  test  for  sesame  oil.  11,  14s 
Tolu  balsam,  iir.  459 

adulteration  of,  m,  460 
analysis  of,  iii,  4S9;  K,  a97 
detection  of  colophony  in,  iii,  460 

in  Peruvian  balsam,  iii,  458 
and  Peruvian,  and  storax,  distinctions  be- 
tween, III,  454 
syrup  of.  III,  461 
Toluene,  iii.  215 

behaviour  of,  with  benzal  chloride,  iri.  980 
commercial,  iii,  216 

estimation  of,  in  coal-tar  distillates,  ix,  230 
Toluhydroquinone  lil,  337 
m-Toluidine,  vi,  64 
o-Toluidine,  v,  205;  VI,  64.  109 
^Toluidine,  V,  205;  VI,  66 

estimation  of,  in  admixture  with  o>toluidine, 
VI,  69 
Toluidine  bhie,  v,  461.  588 
O.  v,  3S6 
commercial,  VI,  67 
Toluidines,  vi,  63 

and  benzylamine,  physical  distinctions  be- 
tween, VI,  64 
distinctions  between,  o-,  m-  and  p-,  vi,  65 
o-  and  P-,  separation  and  estimation  of,  vi,  67 
specific  gravity  of  mixtures  of,  vi,  70 
Toluresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Tolusafranine,  V,  338 
Toluylene  bordeaux  B,  v,  556 
dark  blue  GN,  v,  6oa 
red,  v,  449 
Tolylene  brown,  v,  166,  6x9 
G.  v,  188 
blue,  v,  310 

B  for  cotton,  V,  338 
orange,  v,  578 
G.  V,  190 

R,  V,  188,  190,  578 
red,  V,  310,  33 If  334f  46x,  548 

detection  of,  v,  445 
yellow,  V,  174 
Toljrpyrinc,  VI,  46,  47 
salicylate,  IX,  492 
Tolsrsal,  iii,  492 
Tomatoes,  preserved,  detection  of  salicylic  acid  in, 

III.  479 
tinned,  separation  of  salicylic  acid  from,  in, 

486 
Tormentil  root,  analysis  of,  v,  67 
Tormentil-tannin,  v,  7 
T6th'8  method  for  the  estimation  of  nicotine  and 

other  alkaloids,  vi,  240 
Trachylolic  acid,  iv,  5 
Train  oil,  u,  327 

,  detection  of,  in  rape  oil,  11,  130 
Transformer  oils,  ix.  356 
Treacle,  i,  3SS 
Trehalase  in  yeast,  i.  213 
Triacetyl  aconitine.  vi,  362 


Triacontylene,  n;  328 
Triaminophenol,  vi,  105 
TrianisoUne,  v,  306 
Triasol  black  B,  v,  568 

blue  R,  V,  600 

bordeaux  B,  v,  556 

brown  G,  00,  v,  618 

fast  yellow  G,  v,  584 

pure  blue  R,  v,  598 

red  10  B,  V,  554 

violet  B,  N,  V,  608 

yellow  G,  v.  584 
Tribromocresol  and  tribromophenol,  differences 

between  derivatives  <rf.  in,  300 
Tribromomethane.     See  Bromoform. 
Tribromophenol,  in,  399 

and  tribromocresol,  differences  between  de- 
rivatives of.  III,  300 
Tribromophenoxides,  in,  399 
Tribromoresorcinol,  in,  337 
Trichloracetic  acid,  i,  373 
Trichloraldehyde.     See  Chloral. 
Trichorethylidene  glycol.     See  Chloral  hydraU. 
Trichlormethane.     See  Chloroform. 
Trichlorotri-iodo-linolenic  acid,  ix,  185 
Trichlorqninone,  in,  340 
Triethylamine,  vi,  30 

Triglycerides,  theory  of  saponification  of.  with 
alkali,  11,  13 

table  of  the  proportion  of  fatty  acids  and 
glycerol  obtainable  from,  11,  ix,  X3 
Trihydroxyanthraquinones,  v,  311 
Triiodomethane.     See  Iodoform. 
Trillat  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i,  89 
Trimethylacetic  acid,  x,  534 
Trimethylamine,  vx,  ix,  14 

and  ammonia  separation  and  estimation  of, 
VI,  18;  nt.  469 

hydrochloride,  VI,  17 

physical  properties  of ,  vi.  X3,  16 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn,  353 
Trimethylcolchic  acid,  vn,  7,  8 
Trimethylhydroxyethylammonium    hydroxide. 

See  Choline. 
9:4:6-Trimethylpyridine,  vx,  145 
l:3:7-Trimethylxanthine,  vx,  581 
9:6:8-Trioxypurine,  vn,  357 
Trioxysparteine,  vi,  334 
Triphenylamine,  VI,  88,  97 
Triphenylbensene.     See  Beiuerythrene. 
Triphenylcarbinol  and  its  salts,  constitution  of,  v, 

338 
Triphenylmethane,  V,  331 

behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  in,  380 

colouring    matters.    See    under    Colouring 
matters. 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  in.  377 
Triphenylpararosaniline,  v,  334 
Triphenylrosaniline-disulphonic  acid,  v,  353 
Triphenylrosaniline-monoeulphonic  add,  v,  353 
Triphenylrosamline-trisulphonic  acid,  v,  354 
Triple  phosphate.    See   Magnesium   ammonium 

phosphate. 
Tritopine,  vi.  354,  364,  406 
Trona  red,  B  3,  v,  553 
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TTOpMolin,  D,  V,  Z3S 

G,  V.  13S 

O.  V.  X37.  459 

00.  V.  138,  Z4S.  458,  580 

000.  V.  459 

0000,  V,  Z40 

O  or  R,  V.  135.  139 

Y,  V.  137.  139.  14a 

No.  1.  V.  137»  139 

No.  a,  V.  139 
Tropsolins,  v,  Z37 
Tropeine,  salicyl,  vi,  30  z 
Trc^>eanet,  vi,  391 

artificuJ,  vz,  30Z 

detection  of,  vz,  303;  zz,  49Z 

estimation  of,  zx,  49Z 

hydrolysis  of,  vz,  39  z 

separation  of,  vz,  304 
Tropic  acid,  vz,  393 
Tropine,  vz,  393 

esters  of,  vz,  30Z 

exhaustive  methylation  of,  vz,  304 
peeudo-Tropine,  vz,  394 
«i-Trazilline,  vz,  340 
Tkypein,  vzzz,  9 

estimation  of  the  proteoclastic  power  of,  vzzz. 

494 
Tryptophane.  VU,  350 

estimation  of,  vzzz,  87;  zx,  563 
separation  of,  from  the  hirdrolytis  products  of 
protein,  vzzz,  37 
Tuberose  oil,  zv,  458 
Tubocurarine,  vz,  476 
Tang  oil,  zz.  70.  Z54;  ix,  Z40,  Z44 
action  of  acids  on,  zz,  zs6 
iodine  on,  zz,  Z56 
on  the  sldn,  zz,  Z57 
commercial,  zz,  Z57 
composition  of,  zz,  Z55 
drying  properties  of,  n,  Z55,  zsd 
elaidin  test  for,  n,  Z56 
hexabromide  test  for,  zx,  Z43 
mixed  fatty  acids  from,  zz,  Z57 
polymerisation  of,  zz,  Z55;  zx,  Z4Z 
refractive  index  of,  zx,  Z93 
use  of,  zz,  Z57 
viscosity  of,  n,  Z57 
Turacin,  vzn,  559,  574 
Turkey-red,  v,  336 

oil,  zz,  Z67;  zx,  Z4S 

action  of  water  and  ether  on,  zi,  z68 
analysis  of,  zz,  z68 
composition  of,  zz,  Z67 
cottonseed,  zz,  z68 
detection  of  adulterants  in,  zz,  Z7z 
iron  in,  zz,  Z7Z 
olive,  n,  168 
preparation  of,  zz,  Z67 
specific  gravity  of,  zz,  z68 
Turmeric,  v,  408,  4Z3,  580,  635,  636,  637 
dye,  V,  456 
oil,  zv,  458 
Tumbull's  blue,  vzr,  506,  5^6 
Turner  reaction  for  gurjun  balsam,  zv,  88 
Turpentine,  American,  zv,  75 


Turpentine,  Bordeaux  or  French,  zv,  76,  80 
common,  zv,  75 

detection  of,  in  Venice  turi>entine,  zv,  79 
French,  zv,  76, 80 
Larch,  zv,  76.  80 

oO,  zv.  349.  35Z,  400,  435;  zx,  377 
adulteration  of,  iv,  406,  4x4 

with  petroleum  sxririt,  rv,  409 
American,  zv,  40Z;  zx,  378 
twomiae  thermal  test  for,  zv,  344 
commercial,  zv,  403 
constants  of,  zv,  407 
detection  of,  in  bay  oil,  zv,  315 
essential  oils,  zv,  347 
rosin  spirit  in,  zv.  4Z6.  43 z,  433 
estimation  of  mineral  oil  in,  zv,  4Z7 

petroleum  naphtha  in,  zv,  4Z4 
Finland,  zv,  403 
French,  zv,  40  z 

hmctional  distillation  of,  zv,  4zz,  4Z9 
German,  zv,  403,  436 
Grecian,  zv,  403 
iodine  absorption  of,  zv,  433 
Indian,  zv,  403 
rotation  of,  zv,  405,  4x0 
Russian,  zv,  40Z;  zx,  380 
specific  gravity  of,  zv,  408 
substitutes  of,  zv,  4x5.  436 

constants  of,  zv,  407 
Swedish,  zv,  403 
vapour  density  of,  zv,  408 
varieties  of,  zv,  40  z 
wood.    See  Wood  tnrPtntins  oU. 
Venice,  zv,  76,  80 
substitute,  zv,  436 
Turj)entines,  zv,  Z3,  74 
Turpethin,  vn,  Z30 

Turwar  bark,  reactions  of,  v,  45;  zx,  399 
Tussah  silk.     See  under  Silk. 
Tussol,  vz,  46 

Twaddell's  hydrometer,  z,  7 
Typewriter  ribbons,  testing  of,  v,  687 
Typhotoxine,  vzz,  354 
Tyrosinase,  vzn,  Z4 
Tyrosine,  vzz,  33  z 

and  cjrstine,  separation  of,  vzzz,  689;  ix.  563 
estimation  of,  vzzz,  87;  zx,  563 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  vzzz,  37 
Tyrotoxicon,  vzz,  355 


Ulmotannic  acid,  v,  7 
Ultramarine  blue,  v,  588 

detection  of,  as  an  impurity  in  sugar,  z,  353 
UmbelUc  acid,  zzz,  448 

occurrence  of,  in  resins,  zv,  3 
Union  black,  3  BNI,  v,  568 

United  States  Army  Ordnance  115^  test  for  ex- 
plosives, iiz,  6z6 
method  for  the  estimation  of  citric  acid  in 

fruit  juices,  z,  563 
pharmacopoeia  method  for  the  assay  of  opium, 
vz.  4x9 
test  for  methyl  alcohol,  z.  88 
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Urania  blue,  v,  356 
Uranin.    See  Ckrysolin, 

G.  V,  580 
Urates,  vii,  373 

detection  of,  in  urinary  deposits,  vii,  382. 

See  also  under  Metals. 
Urea,  vii,  a88;  vzii,  a89 

action  of  heat  on,  vii,  389 

analogues  of,  vu,  a86 

detection  of,  vii,  993 

estimation  of,  vxi,  296;  DC,  564 

formation  of,  in  the  animal  body,  Tli.  aS? 

hydrochloride,  vii,  393 

nitrate,  vil,  391 

oxalate,  vxi,  393 

preparation  of,  vu,  3S8 

properties  and  reactions  of,  vil,  389*  993 

salts  of,  vu,  391 
Urethane.     See  Ethyl  earbamaU, 
Uric  acid,  vu,  357;  vux,  389;  s,  570 

calculi,  VIZ,  387 

detection  of,  vn,  366 

in  urinary  deposits,  vn,  383 

effect  of  ingestion  of  atrophan  on  output  of, 
DC.  570 

estimation  of,  vu,  368;  xz,  571 
in  blood,  nc,  573 
by  method  of  Polin  and  Denis,  cc,  57x 

fermentation  of,  vu,  364 

formula  of.  vu,  357.  364 

iao-dynamic  forms  of,  vu,  364 

murexide  test  for,  vu,  366 

output  of,  IX.  570 

preparation  of,  vn,  359 

properties  of,  vu,  360 

reactions  of,  vu,  360,  366 

salts  of,  vu,  373 
Urinary  calculi,  comi>osition  of,  vn,  385 
examination  of,  vn,  388,  390 

deposits,  VII,  380 
examination  of,  vn,  381,  384 
Urine,  acids  of,  vn,  357 

action  of  copper  sulphate  on,  i,  396 

analysis,  i.  393 

aromatic  hydroxy  acids  in,  vu,  404 

benzoic  acid  in,  nc,  574 

colloidal  nitrogen  in,  ix,  575 

composition  of,  XX,  570 

detection  of  aceto-acetic  add  in,  vu,  40  z 
of  acetone  in,  i,  107;  vu,  401 
of  aniline  in,  vi,  58 
of  antipyrine  in,  vi,  43 
of  bile  acids  in,  vu,  430 
pigments  in,  vu,  435 
of  cinnamic  acid  in,  xx,  391 
of  creatinine  in,  vu,  314 
of  cystin  in,  vu,  345 
of  dextrose  in,  l,  393.  395*  398 
of  tusmatoporphyrin  in,  vux,  555 
of  homogentisic  acid  in,  vu,  405 
of  /9'hydroxybutyric  acid  in,  vu,  400 
of  hydroxymandelic  acid  in,  vn.  406 
of  ^-hydrox3rphenyl-acetic  acid  in.  vu.  404 
of  ^-hydroxyphenyl-propionic  acid,  vu,  404 
of  indirubin  in,  vu,  356 


Urine,  detection  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  in,  vn, 

355 

of  kimurenic  acid  in,  vu.  406 

of  Martins'  yellow  in,  v,  Z36 

of  minute  traces  of  sugar  in,  i.  398 

of  pentoses  in,  i,  400 

of  pjrramidone  in,  vi,  49 

of  santonin  in,  vu,  156 

of  strychnine  in,  vi,  459 

of  thiocyanates,  in  vu,  543 

of  uric  add  in,  vu,  366 

of  uroleudc  acid  in,  vu,  406 
estimation  of  aceto-acetic  add  in,  ix,  577 

of  acetone  in,  i,  xo8;  vu,  404;  ix,  577 

of   amino-adds  in  by  Henrique's  method, 
vu,  408 

of  creatine  in,  zx,  567 

of  creatinine  in,  vu,  315;  ix,  567 

of  dextrose  in,  l,  394.  396.  397 

of  glycuronic  add  in.  vu.  399 

of  hippuric  add  in,  vu.  394;  ix,  569 

of  /l-hydroxybutyric  add  in,  vu,  403 

of  lactic  add  in,  xx,  583,  584 

c£  pentoses  in,  i,  400 

proteins  in,  by  Devoto's  method,  vin.  56 
by  Bsbach's  method,  vui,  58 

of  purine  bases  in,  vn,  338 

of  urea  in,  vn,  396 

of  uric  add  in,  xx,  571 
glucuronic  add  in,  x,  399 
horses',  preparation    of   potassium    phenyl- 

sulphate  from.  iii.  400 
isolation  of  creatinine  from.  vu.  311.  31s: 

XX.  565 
of  methyl-4tnd   dimethyl-guanidine   from, 

vu,  306 
of  purine  bases  from,.vii.  3a6,  338 
oxalic  add  in,  xx,  574 
oxyproteic  adds  in,  vii,  407 
pteparation  of  creatine  from.  ix.  56s 

of  uric  add  from.  vu.  359 
removal  of  proteins  from,  x,  393 
sugars  in,  i,  393,  400 
use  of  chloroform  for  preserving,  i.  380 
Uroferric  acid.  vu.  407 
Uroleudc  add.  vu.  406 
Uropherin.  nx.  491 
UrK>l,  D,  P.  DD,  V,  3x4 


Valenta  test  for  butter  fat.  11.  399 

for  oils  and  fats,  n,  63 
Valentine's  meat  juice,  vxxi,  398.  403;  ix.  614 
Valeral,  x,  355 

presence  of,  in  commercial  amyl  nitrite,  i. 

951.  953 

valeric  add,  1,  596 
Valerates,  commercial,  i,  536 
<w-Valerates,  X,  534 
Valerian  oil,  iv,  458 
Valeric  add  and  butyric  add.  distinction  between, 

X,  593 
commerdal,  x.  536 
from  porpoise  oil,  11,  330 
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iio-Valeric  acid.  I,  524 

and  acetic  add,  distinction  between,  i.  525 

and  caproic  acid,  distinction  between,  i,  535 

8ex>aration  and  estimation  of,  x.  5x5,  S^S 
of.  from  other  organic  adds,  h  52s 

Valeric  adds,  x,  524 
Valine,  vii,  249 

and  (2- alanine,  separation  of,  xz,  562 

the  hydrolysis  products  of  protdns,  separa- 
tion of.  viu.  25 

leucine  and  iso-leuctne,  separation  of,  vxxi,  25 
Valonia,  v,  37 

analysis  of,  v,  66,  67,  loa 

dydng  properties  of,  v,  55 

reactions  of.  v,  42,  50 
Valonia-tannin.  v,  7 
Vanilla,  ixi,  514;  cc,  306 

analysis  of,  xii,  5X7;  XX,  306 

essence  of.  iix,  530 

assay  of,  iii,  532;  ix,  308 
detection  of  caramel  in,  iix,  sat 
of  coumarin  in,  iix,  522;  ix,  306 
of  resins  in,  lli,  S3X 

piperonal  in,  ixi,  518 

Ritsert's  tests  for  acetanilide  in,  ixi,  520 
Vanillic  acid,  iii,  5x3 
Vanillin,  iii.  513;  K,  306 

adulteration  of,  IX,  308 

commercial,  xxx,  515 

and  coumarin,  separation  of,  iix,  5x9;  ix,  306 

estimation  of.  ixx,  5x7;  ix.  307 

influence  of,  on  tests  for  formaldehyde.  1,  260 

percentage  of.  in  vanilla,  xii.  514;  ix.  308 

presence  of.  in  beet  sugar  molasses,  i,  356 

reactions  of.  iii,  5x6;  xx,  307 
iso-Vanillin.  iii,  522 

Vapour,  densities  of  organic  substances,  deter- 
mination of.  I,  16 
Varnishes,  lithographic,  11,  356 

resins  used  in,  iv,  zi 
Vaseline,  iii.  183 

bromine  absorption  of  varieties  of,  iii,  183 

oil,  XX.  259 

spedfic  gravity  of  varieties  of,  ixx,  184 

tests  for  the  purity  of,  xn,  Z85 
Vat  dyes,  v,  524 

indigo,  v,  570 
blue,  v,  588 

red,  v,  5S6 

B.AS.,  P.I  B,  V,  536 
Veal,  composition  of,  viii,  269 
Vegetable  acids.     See  Acids ,  vei€iabU. 

alkaloids.    See  Alkaloids,  vegetable. 

fats.    See     Cacao-butter     and    Cocoanut-oll 
groups  of  fats, 

fibres,  estimation  of  cellulose  in.  i,  435 

Oleins.     See  Olive-oU  group  of  oils. 

products,  analyses  of.  i.  451 

substances,  analysis  of,  i,  445 1  45o 
Vegetables,  canned,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  650 
Velvril,  iv,  153 
Venice  turpentine,  xv,  76,  80 
Veratralbine.  vii,  82.  87 
Veratric  add.  iii,  5x3 
Veratridine,  vii,  7  it  76 


Veratrine  and  atropine,  distinction  between,  vi, 
307 
commercial,  vii,  71 
Veratroldine.     See  V eratraUnne. 
Veratrum  album,  alkaloids  of,  vix,  78 

viride,  alkaloids  of.  vn,  79 
Verbena  oil,  Iv,  459 
Verdigris,  i,  513 
Vermicelli,  vm,  102 
Vermilionette,  v,  296 
Verminion,   use  of ,  as  a  colouring  matter  for 

sweets,  x,  358 
Vermin-ldllers,  vi,  463 
Vert  lumikv,  v,  278 
Vesipyrxn,  xxx,  505 
Vesuvine,  v,  163,  458 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Vetivene,  ix,  347 
Vetivenol,  xx,  347 
Vetivert  oil,  iv.  459;  xx,  347 
Vicianin,  vii,  103 
Vidlin,  vxii,  ziz 
Victoria  black  B,  v,  Z7a 
blue,  V,  558   . 
$  O,  V.  558 
blue,  V,  445.  455.  588 
B,  V,  255.  284.  46X,  590 
BS,  V,  255.  284 
R,  V,  255.  284 
4  R,  V,  255.  284.  461 
green,  v,  242.  453.  570 

3  B.  V,  284 

navy  blue  LH,  v,  596 
pure  blue  B,  v,  602 
red,  V,  192 
violet,  v,  606 

4  B  S,  V,  156 

yellow,  V,  122,  462,  466,  576 
Vidal  black,  v,  560 
for  cotton,  v,  377 
8,  for  cotton,  v,  377 
Vieille  test  for  explosives,  xxx,  6x2 
Vignin,  viii,  11  z 
Vigoral,  xx,  614 
Vinasses,  amines  in,  vi,  15 
Vinegar,  x,  495;  xx,  9a 
alcohol  in,  z,  498,  504 
analyses  of,  x,  500 
aromatic,  z,  501 
beer.    See  Beer  vinegar. 
cider.    See  Cider  vinegar. 
colouring  matters,  v.  655 
commercial  analysis  of.  i.  504 

microscopic  examination  of,  x,  504 
composition  of,  x,  495 
detection  of  arsenic  in,  z,  504 
caramel  in,  xx,  96 
cayenne  pepper  in,  x,  504 
copper  in,  i,  504 
flies  in.  i,  504 
ginger  in.  i,  504 
lead  in.  i.  504 
mineral  acids  in,  z,  50Z,  503 
oxalic  acid  in.  i,  503 
tartaric  acid  in.  x,  496,  503 
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Vinegar,  detection  of  sine  in,  i«  504 

estimation  of  acetic  add  in,  i,  496 
chlorine  in.  i.  50a 
free  mineral  acid  in,  z,  50a;  ix,  94 
volatile  acids  in,  DC,  9a 

glucose.    See  Glucose  vitugof. 

malt.    See  Malt  vinegar, 

mineral  adds  in.  i.  501;  oc,  94 

solid  extract  from,  I,  499 

specific  gravity  of,  i.  495 

sugar.    See  Sugar  vinegars, 

wine.    See  Wine  vinegar. 
Vinyl  sulphide,  iv.  300 
Vinyl-trimethylammonium  hydroxide.     See  Neu- 

tine, 
Violamin  B,  v,  308,  546 

3  B,  G,  aR,v,3o8 

R«  V,  308.  468,  546 
Violamines,  v.  301 
Violanthrene  CD,  v,  608 
Violet,  add.    See  under  Violet. 

alisarin.     See  under  Alitarin, 

allcali.    See  under  Atkali. 

amethyst,  v,  3a8 

aniline,  v,  334 

anthracene.    See  under  Anthracene. 

antfaraquinone,  V,  608 

BN  triaxol,  v,  608 

BS  gallanilic,  v.  348,  46a 

3  B  erio-chrome.  v,  608 

3  B  extra,  v,  a8o 

4  BS.  formyl,  V,  606 

5  B.  6  B,  V,  ara 

bensyl,  v,  as8,  aya.  461.  473t  604 

black,  V,  I73»  558 

C,  V,  as7 

chrome.    See  under  Chrome. 

ctba.    See  under  Ciba. 

Congo.  V.  178.  606 

crystal.    See  under  Crystal. 

diamine.     See  under  Diamine. 

direct.    See  under  Direct. 

Doebner's,  v,  339 

fast.    See  under  Fast. 

formyl.     See  under  Formyl, 

guinea.     See  under  Guinea, 

Hessian,  v,  198,  604 

Hofmann.     See  under  Hofmann. 

immedial.     See  under  Immedial. 

indanthrene.     See  under  Indanthrene. 

iodine,  v.  278 

iris,  V,  328 

methyl.     See  Methyl  violet. 

methylaniline,  v,  256 

naphthyl.  v.  3a5.  334.  606 

neutral,  v,  3^0.  334.  46Z 

oxamine.  v.  186,  608 

paraphenylene.  v,  336,  461 

Paris.    See  under  Paris, 

Perkins,  v,  454.  604 

phenyl,  v,  604 

R,  5  R  and  RR.  v,  278 

alizarin  cyanol.  v,  608 

chloranisine,  v,  608 

Columbia,  v,  608 


Violet,  R,  oxychrome,  v,  608 

RRA,  3  RA,  methylene,  v,  334 

5  R.  rosanthrene.  V,  6x0 

regina,  v,  606 

rhoduline,  v.  336 

8  wool,  V,  154 

Bolid,  V.  348 

84B,  ethyiadd,  v,  608 

•olaUe  regina,  v,  384 

spirit,  V,  384.  604 

victoria.    See  under  ViOoria, 
Vi6lette*s  solution,  use  of.  in  the  estimation  at 

ledudng  sugars,  i.  333 
Viridic  acid,  vi,  646 
Viridine,  vi,  129.  270 
Viridinine.  vil,  353 
Vitellin.  vixx,  92,  436 

preparation  of,  viii,  74 
Vitiatine,  vii,  307 

Voisenet  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  x.  90 
Vulcanite,  iv.  Z43 

Vulcanised  india-rubber.     See  under  India^nb- 
her. 
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Waagenboom,  reactions  of.  v,  47 
Wagner's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  189 
Walnut  oil.  11,  70.  157;  DC,  145 

adulteration  of,  n,  158 

black,  II,  is8 

composition  of,  11.  157 

constants  of,  11,  158;  ix.  145 

detection  of  linseed  oil  in,  11,  353 
of  poppy  oil  in,  ix,  158 

fatty  acids  from,  11.  157 

insoluble  bromide  test  for.  it,  39 
Waltham  Abbey  silvered  vessel  test  for  explosives, 

in,  614 
Wanklyn  and  Pox's  method  for  the  estimation  of 

glycerol,  XI.  458 
Wanldyn's  test  for  butter  fat.  11.  299 
Warrington's  method  for  the  analysis  of  wine  lees. 

I«  546 
Wartara  oil,  iv,  459 
Water  blue.  v.  253,  254,  284 

B,  BS,  00,  V,  252 

6  B,  v,  252,  455 

R.  V,  455 
Water^as  pitch  and  coal-tar  pitch,  differences  be- 
tween, xn,  33 

tar.  III,  34 
Water-soluble  nigrosine,  v.  327.  467 

quinoline  yellow,  v,  360 
Wattle  bark.  v.  39 

reactions  of.  v.  48 
Wax,  Japan.    See  Japan  wax, 

white  or  bleached,  xi.  244 
Waxes,  analysis  of  by  saponification,  n,  14 

Buchner*s  numbers  for.  n,  256 

classification  of,  ll,  64 

constants  for.  n,  250 

constitution  of,  11.  7 

determination  of  the  acetyl  value  for,  n*  32 

hydroljrsis  of,  ix.  z  x 
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Waxes,  identification  of.  n,  73,  87.  88 
iodine  value  of.  11,  29,  3a 
properties  of.  il.  z 
proix>rtion  of  fl^ycerol  and  acid  obtained  from, 

II.  I  a 
ratio  of  the  acid  and  ester  values  of.  11.  254 
saponification  of.  n.  16 
solid,  II.  242 

specific  giavily  of,  11.  47,  250 
unsaponifiable  matter  from,  u,  261 
yields  of,  from  different  seeds  and  nuts,  11.  4 
Wax-myrtle  oil.  iv,  4S9 
Weidel's  test  for  purine  bases,  vii.  331 
Weingftrtner's  tables  for  the  recognition  of  arti- 
ficial colouring  matters,  v.  444 
Weinwurm's  test  for  beeswax,  n.  257 
Weld,  V,  408,  411,  578*  634 

extract,  v.  637* 
Wetsel  potash  bulbs,  use  of,  i.  57 
Whale  oil,  11.  73t  3^7 

constants  for,  il«  928 

and  drying  oils,   distinction  between,  ii« 

88 
effect  of  blowing  on,  n,  367 
extraction  of.  n,  228 
fatty  acids  from,  n,  aao 
group.  II.  67,  73.  313 
varieties  of,  n,  228 
oils,  hardened,  oc,  123 
insoluble  bromide  value  for,  n,  29 
Wheat,  I,  453 

edible  pastes  from,  vui,  102 

farina,  comixwition  of,  i,  464 

flour.    See  PUmr, 

germ,  composition  of,  i,  464 

germs,  isolation  of  betalne  and  choline  from, 

vn,  279 
mineral  constituents,  of,  i,  456 
oil,  u,  70,  147 

fatty  adds  from,  n,  148 
proteins  of,  vui,  96 
rolled,  composition  ci,  u  464 
shredded,  composition  d,  u  464 
sterch,  I,  412,  4X5t  425 
Whey.  VIII,  196 
Whisky,  i,  aoi 

American,  I,  202 
colouring  matters  in,  v,  65s 
distillation  of,  1,  20Z 
White  bark,  reactions  of,  V.  4S 
fish  oil,  II,  226 
spirit,  nr,  4^6 
tan.    See  under  Tan. 
Whiting  liver  oil,  n,  221 
Wijs'  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  iodine  value 

of  fats  and  oils,  11,  31 
Will  test  for  explosives,  in,  615 
Williamson's  blue,  vn,  506 
Willow  bark,  reactions  of,  v,  47 

giucosides  of,  vn,  99 
Wilson  chromometer  for  kerosene,  iii,  130 
Wine  lees,  Warrington's  method  for  the  analysts  of. 

X.546 
Wine  of  quinine,  vi,  533 
rectified  spirit  of ,  i,  xii 

53 


Wines,  i.  165;  oc.  13 

acid  in.  1. 169,  170,  184;  cc.  92 
alcohol  in.  i.  183 
analysis  of,  i,  165 
ash  from,  i,  i69t  184 
Caseneuve's  test  for,  i,  178 
detection  of  abrastol  in,  m.  402 

of  alkanet  in,  i,  181 

of  bensoic  acid  in,  ui,  4x0;  DC.  280 

(rf  caramel  in,  I,  179 

of  cochineal  in,  v,  423 

of  colouring  matter  in,  i,  177. 18 x. v.  642.654 

of  dulcine  in,  vn,  303 

of  salicylic  acid  in,  ixi,  477 
estimation  of  ash  from,  i,  169 

ci  boric  acid  in,  i,  176 

of  cane  sugar  in,  i,  171 

of  colouring  matter  in,  v,  86 

of  extract  from,  i,  z68 

<rf  fixed  acid  in,  i,  170 

of  fluorides  in,  z,  176 

of  glycerol  in,  i,  z66;  oc,  22 x 

of  potassium  sulphate  in,  x,  X74 

of  reducing  sugar  in,  i,  170 

of  saccaharin  in,  i,  175 

of  salicylic  add  in,  i,  175 :  m,  483 

of  sucdnic  add  in,  nc,  97 

of  sulphurous  add  in,  i,  174 

of  tannin  in,  i,  175;  v,  86,  88 

of  tartaric  add  in,  z,  Z77;  oc,  X3t  xo6,  109 

of  total  add  in,  i,  169 

of  volatile  adds  in,  i,  169;  xx.  92 
extract  from,  i,  z68,  183 
glycerol  in,  i,  x66,  183;  DC,  221 
phirsioo-chemical  analysis  of.  ex.  13 
polarisation  of,  i,  171 
potassium  sulphate  in.  i,  X74t  x8s 
apedfic  gravity  of,  i,  183 
sugar  in,  i,  X7Y,  185 
sulptiurous  add  in.  z,  170,  174,  186 
tartaric  acid  in,  i,  Z77t  539;  QC,  i3i  xo6,  X09 
wool  test  for,  i,  178 
Wine-vinegar,  i,  496;  DC,  94 
Wintergreen  oil,  in,  493;  zx,  305,  381 

detection  of  free  salicylic  add  in,  xii,  496 
Witt's  tables  for  the  identification  of  colouring 

matters,  v,  447 
Woaded  black,  v,  558 
WoUny's  butter  refractometer,  11,  291 
Wood,  dry  distillation  of,  in.  X2,  13,  19 
estimation  of  odlulose  in,  i.  435 
meal,  ni.  590 

naphtha  and  its  assay,  x,  99 
oil.    See  Tung  oU. 
pulp,  I,  480 

bleaching  of,  z,  483 

fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of,  in  paper, 

X.475 
manufacture  of,  DC,  8  x 
moisture  in,  x,  481 
spirit.    See  Wood  napktho. 
turpentine  oil.  zv,  4x4, 424 
vinegar.    See  PyrMgtuous  add. 
Wood-tar,  in.  19 

creosote.     See  CrtosoU,  wood-4af. 
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Wool,  VIII,  680 

black.  V,  164,  170,  558 

blue  S,  V.  S92 

constituent  dyes  of  compound  shades  on,  v, 
Sio 

estimation  of  small  quantities  of,  in  cotton 
materials,  DC,  633 

examination  of  dyes  on,  v.  486,  489.  512 

fast  blue  BL,  V,  6o3 

grey.  v.  ss« 
B,  G,  R.  V,  338 

green  BS.  v.  574 
S,  V,  284 

mordanted  vegetable  colours  on,  v,  634 

printing  black  B,  v,  568 

raw,  analysis  of.  vm,  68a 

reactions  of,  vm,  684 

red  SB.  v,  556 

scarlet  G,  v,  54S 
R.  V.  148.  548.  SSO 
a  R,  V.  SSO 

and  silk,  distinction  between,  vin,  646,  647 

test  for  foreign  colouring  matter  in  wines, 
I,  178 

violet.  S,  V,  154 
Wool-fat,  II,  495;  vm,  683 

analsrsis  of,  11,  498,  50a 

composition  of,  11,  495 

distillation  of,  11,  50a 

examination  of,  11,  497 

saponification  of,  n,  49s 

saponification-equivalent  of,  11,  499 

total  acidity  number  of,  11,  501 
Wool-gelatin,  vm,  684 
Wool-grease,  detection  of,  in  tallow,  11,  aia 

distilled.  11,  50a 

hydrocarbons  distilled  from.  11,  503;  ix,  aa8 
Wool-keratin,  vm.  684 
Wool-soap,  VIII,  683 
Wool-sweat,  vm,  683 
Wool-wax,  detection  of,  in  beeswax,  11,  a6i 

unsaponifiable  matter  from,  11.  a6i 
Wormley's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  189,  307 
Wormseed,  estimation  of  santonin  in,  ix,  550 

oil,  IV,  4a7,  459;  DC.  38a 
American,  nr,  437,  459 
Wormwood  oil,  iv,  438,  459 

Japanese,  iv,  428 
Writing  inks.     See  Inks,  wriiing. 
Wyeth's  meat  juice,  vm,  398:  DC,  6x4 


Xanthaline,  VI,  354,  364,  406 
Xanthates,  I,  240 

estimation  of,  i,  341 
Xanthic  add,  i,  340 
Xanthin,  v.  363 
Xanthine,  vi,  S79;  vn,  321,  337;  vm,  a88 

bases,  detection  of,  DC,  525 

estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  vm,  41a 
isolation  of,  vii,  326 

calculus,  VII,  387 

colour  reactions  of,  Vii,  33 1 

detection  of,  in  urinary  calculi,  vii,  391 


Xanthine,  Hoppe-Seyler's  test  for.  vii.  331 

salts  of,  VII.  330 

Strecker's  test  for,  vn,  331 

synthesis  of  caffeine  from,  vi,  580 

Weidel's  test  for,  vii,  331 
Xanthinmd    compounds,     bdliaviour    of.     with 

Kruger's  reagent,  vii.  3a5 
Xanthocreatinine,  vii.  317 
Xanthone  and  its  dyestuffs,  v,  286 
Xanthoresinotannol,  xv,  4 

Xylene,  behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  iii. 
a8o 

blue  BS,  V,  600 

commercial,  m,  az6 
assay  of.  m,  ai9 
Xylenes,  iii.  ai6 

differences  between  o-,  p-  and  m-,  ni.  ax 8 

estimation  of  o-,  m-  and  p-  in  commercial 
xylene,  xii,  ai9 
Xylidine  ponceau,  v,  451 

red,  V,  159,  S48 

scarlet,  v,  148,  159 
Xylidines,  vi,  71 
Xylol.    See  Xylene^  commercial. 
Xylonite,  estimation  of  camphor  in,  iv.  199 

use  of  camphor  in  the  manufacture  of.  nr.  197 
Xylose,  I,  400 

reducing  power  of,  DC,  63 


Yara-yara,  iii,  as9 
Yeast,  I,  aos;  dc,  15 

action  of,  on  maltose,  i,  36a 

addition  of  starch  to,  i,  aa4 

air,  I,  2X9 

and  yeast  foods,  estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i. 

Z48 
ash  of,  I,  9o8 
carbohydrates  of,  I,  909 
catalase  in,  i,  ax3 
cell  contents,  X,  a07 
cellulose,  i,  ao9 
cell-wall  of,  I,  ao6 

characterisation  of  Saocharomycetes.  i.  a  10 
chemical  composition  of,  i,  ao7;  xx.  15 

testing  of,  x,  aai;  dc,  is 
circulation  of,  in  nature,  i,  ax4 
classification  of,  DC,  xs 
coagulating  ensymes  (rennet)  in.  i.  aza 
culttu-e,  I,  3x4 
determination  of  acidity  of,  i.  324 

of  the  fermenting  power  of.  by  Haydock's 
method,  x.  333;  dc,  x6 
by  Kusserow's  method,  x,  223 
by  Meissl's  method,  i,  333,  333 
diastase  in.  i,  3x3 
distillery,  11,  i,  3x5 
dry,  I,  320;  DC,  x6 
effect  of  heat  on,  i,  3X0 

of  light  on,  I.  3X0 
ensymes  in,  I,  six;  DC,  IS 
extracts,    detection    of,    in    meat  products, 
vm.  dx6 

he  activity  of,  vm,  8 
n  in,  XX,  616 
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Yeast,  fat  content  of,  I,  308 
glycogen,  i,  209 

glycogen-spitting  ensyme  in,  1,  212 
in  baking.  I,  axp 
invertase  in,  I,  3xx 
lactase  in,  i,  aza 
maltase  in,  i.  211 
melibiase  in,  I,  an 

microscopical  examination  of,  x,  205,  aao 
nitrogenous  constituents  of,  i,  ao8 
oxidising  enzyme  in,  i,  aia 
pectose.  I.  ao9 

physical  examination  of.  i.  ao5,  aao;  zx,  Z5 
proteolytic  enxyme  (endotryptase)  in,  i,  aia 
publications  on,  i,  22s 
pure  culture  of,  i,  a  16,  az8 
raffinase  in,  x,  aia 
reducing  enxymes  in,  I,  a  13 
spore  formation,  i,  a  10 
tannin  in,  x,  ao9 
trehalase  in,  x.  aia 
.    variation  of  saccharomycetes,  i,  ai4 
vitality  of,  z,  azo 
symase  in,  x,  ax3 
Yellow,  acid.    See  under  Ytilow, 
acme,  v,  139 
acridine,  v,  366,  461 
alixarin.     See  under  AliMorin. 
alkali.     See  under  Alkali. 
aniline.     See  under  Aniline, 
anthracene.     See  under  Anthracen*, 
arnica,  v,  158 
aso  acid,  v,  139 
B,  chlorazol  fast,  v,  586 
berries,  v,  408 
brazil  wood,  v,  408 
brilliant.     See  under  BriUiant, 
carbazol.  v,  z8o,  580 
chloramine,  v,  37a 
chrome.     See  under  Chrome. 
chrysoidine,  v,  576 
Clayton,  v,  143.  374.  58o 
Congo,  V,  178 

coralline.     See  under  Coralline, 
cotton.     See  under  CoUon, 
crumpsall.     See  under  Crumpsall 
D,  salicene,  v,  586 
diamond.     See  under  Diamond, 
diamine.     See  under  Diamine, 
diphenylamine,  v,  Z41,  145 
direct.     See  under  Direct, 
eclipse.     See  under  Eclipse. 
fast.     See  under  Fast, 
fat  colour,  v,  156 
G,  cresotin,  v,  58a 

domingo  chrome,  v,  586 

Philadelphia,  v,  363 

R,  Prager,  alizarin,  v.  154 

thioxine,  v.  376,  584 
GG.  chloranisine,  v,  586 

pyrazine,  v.  586 
GH,  cloth,  V,  584 
GR.  eriochrome,  v.  584 

indanthrene,  v.  535 
"  G,  helindone,  v,  535 


Yellow,  3  GR.  algole,  v,  535 

4  G,  stilbene,  v,  586 

5  G,  sulphon,  V,  586 
gold,  V.  Z25.  X39 
Heligoland,  v,  X74 
Hessian,  v,  Z98,  578 
inunedial.    See  under  Immedial. 
imperial.    See  Aurantia, 
Indian,  v,  Z39*  146;  viz.  395 
(Kalle  and  Co.)  thion,  v,  374 
Manchester,  v,  za5,  145 
Martins,  v,  125,  457,  46a 
mekong.    See  Mekong  yellow. 
xnetanil.     See  Metanil  yellow. 
Mikado.     See  under  Mikado, 
milling.     See  under  Milling. 

M,  pyrogene,  v,  376 

N,  V,  146,  580 
(Poirrier),  v,  458 

naphthol.     See  under  Naphihol, 

naphthylamine,  v,  125 

new.     See  under  New. 

nitrazine,  v,  58a 

GO,  V.  138 

oriol,  V,  140,  143 

Persian,  v,  140,  143 

primuline,  v,  578 

quinoline.     See  under  Quinoline, 

R,  cibanone,  v,  535 
krogene,  v,  586 
thional,  v,  586 

a  R,  dianil,  v,  584 

retorcin,  v,  139*  14a 

S,  solid,  V,  144 

■ulphanil,  v,  178 

sulphonated  azo-dyes,  v,  137,  141 

sun,  V,  13a 

T.  V,  139 

thiazole.    See  under  TkioMole, 

tolylene,  v,  Z74 

triazol.     See  under  TrioBol. 

victoria,  v,  I'aa,  46a,  466,  576 

W,  V.  138 
Yellow-fast-to-«oap,  v,  140,  143 
Ylang-Ylang  camphor,  iv,  a87 

oU.  IV,  459;  IX,  38a,  383 
Yoghout,  vxii,  aa7 
Yohimbenine,  vii,  94 
Yohimbine,  vii,  94 
Yohimboa  bark,  idkaloids  of,  vii,  93 
Yohimboic  acid,  viz,  94 
Yopon,  leaves  of,  vz,  64a 
Yorkshire  College  method  of  tannin 


.  V,  63 


Zanzibar  copal,  zv,  51 

Zedoary  oil,  zv,  459 

Zein.  vzzz,  zo6 

Zeisel  and  Panto's  method  for  the  estimation  of 

glycerol,  zz,  461,  466,  477 
method  for  the  determination  of  methoxyl 

numbers  of  essential  oils,  zv,  340 
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Zeiss'  butyro-refractoxneter,  ii,  apx 
Zinc  cyanide,  vix,  476 

detection  of.  in  organic  substasoes,  i,  75 
in  vinegar,  i,  504 

estimation  of,  in  cyanide  solntions,  vii,  495 

lactate,  vii,  447 


Zinc  oleate,  11,  4x3 

phenol-p-«ulphonate,  iii.  395 
satoolactate,  vn.  450 

Zingiberene,  xv,  x86;  ix.  335 

Zymase,  vin,  8 

Zymase  in  yeast,  x,  2x3 


